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WASHINGTON: 

GOVERN  M ENT  PIUNTI  N G OFFICE. 

J 867. 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  Representatives,  January  29,  1867. 

Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  for  the  use  of  the  Treasury  Department  one  thousand  copies  of  the  Report 
of  J.  Ross  Browne  upon  the  Mineral  Resources  of  the  States  and  Territories  west  of  the  Rocky  mountains. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  February  12,  1867. 

Resolved,  That  ten  thousand  copies  of  the  Report  of  J.  Ross  Browne  on  the  Mineral  Resources,  &c.,  in 
addition  to  those  already  ordered,  be  printed  for  the  use  of  the  members  of  this  House ; and  that  a copy  of  the 
rules  prepared  at  the  General  Land  Office  to  aid  in  the  disposal  of  the  mineral  lands,  under  law,  approved 
February  26,  1866,  for  that  purpose,  be  added  to  each  copy  of  such  report ; and  that  one  thousand  copies  of  the 
same  be  printed  for  the  use  of  the  Treasury  Department. 


In  the  House  of  Representatives,  February  25, 1867. 
Resolved,  That  the  same  number  of  copies  of  the  “Letter  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  February 
13,  1867,  with  the  Report  of  the  Special  Commissioner  for  the  Collection  of  Mining  Statistics  east  of  the  Rocky 
mountains,"  be  ordered  to  be  printed  as  were  of  the  “Report  of  J.  Ross  Browne  on  the  Mineral  Resources," 
&c.;  and  that  the  same  be  bound  together  for  the  use  of  the  House. 

Attest  : EDW'D  MCPHERSON,  Clerk. 


) 

In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  February  6,  1867. 

Resolved,  That  ten  thousand  copies  of  the  Report  of  J.  Ross  Browne  to  the  Treasury  Department  on  tha 
Statistics  of  Mines  and  Mining  be  printed  and  bound  for  the  use  of  the  Senate,  with  a title-page  and  index. 


In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  February  27,  1867. 

Resolved,  That  ten  thousand  copies  of  the  letter  of  tne  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  February  thirteenth, 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty -seven,  transmitting  to  the  House  of  Representatives  a Report  by  James  W.  Taylor 
upon  Gold  and  Silver  Mines  and  Mining  east  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  be  printed  for  the  use  of  the  Senate, 
and  that  one  thousand  of  said  extra  copies  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

attest:  J-  W.  FORNEY,  Secretary. 
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FROM 

THE  SECRETARY  OE  THE  TREASURY, 

TRANSMITTING 

A report  upon  the  mineral  resources  of  the  States  and  Territories  west  of  the 

Rocky  Mountains. 


January  8,  1867. — Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Mines  and 

printed. 


Mining1  and  ordered  to  be 


Treasury  Department,  January  8,  1867. 

Sir  : T have  the  honor  to  transmit  a preliminary  report  upon  the  mineral  re- 
sources of  the  States  and  Territories  west  of  the  Rocky  mountains  by  Mr.  J. 
Ross  Browne,  who  was  appointed  special  commissioner  under  a provision  of  the 
appropriation  act  of  July  28,  1866,  authorizing  the  collection  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  of  “ reliable  statistical  information  concerning  the  gold  and  sil- 
ver mines  of  the  western  States  and  Territories.” 

An  introductory  communication  from  Mr.  Browne  is  also  enclosed,  which  will 
indicate  the  scope  of  the  report,  with  some  suggestions  in  regard  to  the  future 
prosecution  of  the  inquiry  into  the  situation  and  prospects  of  gold  and  silver 
mining  in  the  United  States. 

The  commissioner  has  evidently  availed  himself  of  the  best  experience  of  the 
State  of  California,  especially  in  the  department  of  geological  and  mineralogical 
observation ; and  the  present  compilation  of  its  results  cannot  fail  to  be  a wel- 
come contribution  to  the  public  information. 

If  Congress  shall  make  the  necessary  appropriation  for  this  object,  it  is  the 
purpose  of  the  Secretary  to  secure  a similar  body  of  scientific  and  statistical  in- 
formation in  regard  to  the  mining  districts  of  New  Mexico,  Colorado,  and  Mon- 
tana. A report  upon  the  production  of  gold  and  silver  in  those  Territories,  and 
in  the  Vermillion  and  Alleghany  districts  of  the  United  States,  by  Mr.  James 
W.  T aylor,  will  be  forwarded  from  this  department  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives at  an  early  day. 

I am,  very  truly,  your  obedient  servant, 

h.  McCulloch, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Hon.  Schuyler  Colfax, 


Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representati 
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RESOURCES  OF  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES 


LETTER  OF  INSTRUCTIONS. 

Treasury  Department,  August  2,  1866. 

Sir  : In  entering  upon  your  duties  as  special  commissioner  to  collect  mining 
statistics  in  the  States  and  Territories  west  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  it  is  im- 
portant that  you  should  clearly  understand  the  objects  designed  to  be  accom- 
plished by  this  department  and  by  Congress. 

The  absence  of  reliable  statistics  in  any  department  of  the  government  on  the 
subject  of  mines  and  mining  in  our  new  mineral  regions,  and  the  inconvenience 
resulting  from  it,  induced  Congress  at  its  last  session  to  appropriate  the  sum  of 
ten  thousand  dollars  for  the  collection  of  information  of  all  kinds  tending  to 
show  the  extent  and  character  of  our  mineral  resources  in  the  far  west. 

The  special  points  of  inquiry  to  which  your  attention  will  necessarily  be 
directed  are  so  varied,  and  embrace  so  large  a scope  of  country,  that  it  will 
scarcely  be  practicable  for  you  to  report  upon  them  in  full  by  the  next  session 
of  Congress. 

I entertain  the  hope,  however,  that  you  will  be  enabled  by  that  time  to 
collect  sufficient  data  to  furnish,  in  the  form  of  a preliminary  report,  the  basis  of 
a plan  of  operations  by  which  we  can  in  future  procure  information  of  a more 
detailed  and  comprehensive  character. 

The  success  of  your  visit  to  the  mineral  regions,  in  carrying  out  the  objects 
contemplated,  must  depend  in  a great  measure  upon  the  judicious  exercise  of 
your  own  judgment,  and  upon  your  long  practical  acquaintance  with  the  coun- 
try, your  thorough  experience  of  mining  operations,  and  your  knowledge  of  the 
best  and  most  economical  means  of  procuring  reliable  information. 

The  department  will  not,  therefore,  undertake  to  give  you  detailed  instruc- 
tions upon  every  point  that  may  arise  in  the  course  of  your  investigations.  It 
desires  to  impress  upon  you  in  general  terms  a few  important  considerations  for 
your  guidance,  leaving  the  rest  to  your  own  judgment  and  sense  of  duty. 

1.  All  statistics  should  be  obtained  from  such  sources  as  can  be  relied  upon. 
Their  value  will  depend  upon  their  accuracy  and  authenticity.  All  statements 
not  based  upon  actual  data  should  be  free  from  prejudice  or  exaggeration. 

2.  In  your  preliminary  report,  a brief  historical  review  of  the  origin  of  gold 
and  silver  mining  on  the  Pacific  coast  would  be  interesting  in  connection  with  a 
statement  of  the  present  condition  of  the  country,  as  tending  to  show  the  pro- 
gress of  settlement  and  civilization. 

3.  The  geological  formation  of  the  great  mineral  belts  and  the  general  char- 
acteristics of  the  placer  diggings  and  quartz  ledges  should  be  given  in  a concise 
form. 

4.  The  different  systems  of  mining  in  operation  since  1S48,  showing  the 
machinery  used,  the  various  processes  of  reducing  the  ores,  the  percentage  of 
waste,  and  the  net  profits. 

5.  The  population  engaged  in  mining,  exclusively  and  in  part;  the  capital 
and  labor  employed  ; the  value  of  improvements ; the  number  of  mills  and 
steam-engines  in  operation ; the  yield  of  the  mines  worked  ; the  average  of 
dividends  and  average  of  losses,  in  all  the  operations  of  mining. 

6.  The  proportion  of  agricultural  and  mineral  lands  in  each  district ; the 
quantity  of  wood  land  ; facilities  for  obtaining  fuel;  number  and  extent  of  streams 
and  water  privileges. 

7.  Salt  beds,  deposits  of  soda  and  borax,  and  all  other  valuable  mineral 
deposits. 

8.  The  altitude,  character  of  the  climate,  mode  and  cost  of  living ; cost  of 
all  kinds  of  material ; cost  of  labor,  &c. 

9.  The  population  of  the  various  mining  towns ; the  number  of  banks  and 
banking  institutions  in  them;  the  modes  of  assaying,  melting,  and  refining 
_-\«41ion : the  charges  upon  the  same  for  transportation  and  insurance 
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10.  Facilities  in  the  way  of  communication;  postal  and  telegraphic  lines; 
stage  routes  in  operation  ; cost  of  travel ; probable  benefits  likely  to  result  from 
the  construction  of  the  Pacific  railroad  and  its  proposed  branches. 

11.  The  necessity  for  assay  offices  and  pubiic  depositories;  what  financial 
facilities  may  tend  to  develop  the  country  and  enhance  its  products. 

12.  Copies  of  all  local  mining  laws  and  customs  now  regulating  the  holding 
and  working  of  claims. 

13.  The  number  of  ledges  opened  and  the  number  claimed;  the  character  of 
the  soil  and  its  adaptation  to  the  support  of  a large  population. 

Upon  all  these  points  it  is  very  desirable  that  we  should  possess  reliable 
information.  Whatever  tends  to  develop  the  vast  resources  of  our  new  States 
and  Territories  must  add  to  the  wealth  of  the  whole  country. 

I am  extremely  solicitous  that  the  information  collected  should  be  ample  and 
authentic. 

Trusting  that  you  may  be  enabled  to  make  such  a report  as  will  be  of  great 
public  utility,  and  at  the  same  time  promote  the  interests  of  the  miners  to  whose 
industry  and  energy  so  much  is  due, 

I am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

II.  McCULLOCII, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

J.  Ross  Bbowne,  Esq  , 

Washington , D.  C. 


■ 


S' 


LETTER 


FROM 

J.  ROSS  BROWNE, 

SPECIAL  COMMISSIONER  FOR  THE  COLLECTION  OF  MINING  STATISTICS, 

TO  TIIE 


SECRETARY  OF  TIIE  TREASURY. 


San  Francisco,  California, 

November  24,  1866. 

Sir  : I liad  the  honor  to  send  you  by  last  steamer  a preliminary  report  on  the 
mineral  resources  of  the  States  and  Territories  west  of  the  Rocky  mountains. 

Congress,  at  its  last  session,  appropriated  ten  thousand  dollars  “ to  enable  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  collect  reliable  statistical  information  concerning 
the  gold  and  silver  mines  of  the  western  States  and  Territories,”  See.  Under  a 
letter  of  appointment,  dated  August  2,  1866,  and  in  accordance  with  detailed 
instructions  ot  same  date,  I entered  upon  the  discharge  of  the  duties  assigned 
to  me,  immediately  upon  my  arrival  at  San  Francisco,  September  3,  ultimo. 

The  views  of  the  department  as  to  the  impracticability  of  reporting  in  detail 
by  the  next  session  of  Congress  were  fully  realized  when  I came  to  consider 
the  magnitude  of  the  subject  and  the  immense  scope  of  country  over  which  the 
inquiry  extended. 

lou  were  pleased  to  express  the  hope,  however,  that  I would  be  enabled  to 
collect  by  the  meeting  of  Congress  “ sufficient  data  to  furnish,  in  the  form  of  a 
preliminary  report,  the  basis  of  a plan  of  operations”  by  which  information  of 
a more  detailed  and  comprehensive  character  could  be  procured  in  future. 

rI  o obtain  any  geological  or  statistical  data  whatever,  within  the  brief  space 
of  two  months,  precluded  the  possibility  of  a personal  visit  to  the  mineral  re- 
gions prior  to  the  transmission  of  my  report.  The  experience  of  Mr.  William 
Ashburner  and  Mr.  A.  Remond,  members  of  the  State  geological  survey,  sat- 
isfied me  that  it  would  be  utterly  impracticable  to  examine  the  mines  of  a single 
district,  much  less  of  all  the  States  and  Territories  west  of  the  Rocky  mountains, 
within  that  time.  Mr.  Ashburner  spent  eight  months  in  procuring  data  for 
a single  table,  showing  the  operations  of  the  principal  quartz  mills  in  Mari- 
posa, Tuolumne,  Calaveras,  Amador,  Eldorado,  Plumas,  Sierra,  and  Nevada 
counties.  Mr.  Remond  spent  three  months  in  visiting  the  principal  mines  and 
mills  in  that  part  of  Mariposa  and  Tuolumne  counties  lying  between  the  Mer- 
ced and  Stanislaus  rivers,  and  three  months  more  in  preparing  tables  showing 
the  results  of  his  observations. 

Under  these  circumstances,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  I had  already  visited 
nearly  every  mining  district  within  the  range  of  my  instructions,  and  was  fa- 
miliar with  the  topography  of  the  country  and  the  general  condition  of  the 
mining  interest,  I deemed  it  best  to  avail  myself  of  such  reliable  sources  of 
information  as  were  immediately  accessible.  San  Francisco  being  the  central 
point  of  trade  and  commerce  for  the  Pacific  coast,  afforded  facilities  in  the  way 
of  statistical  data  and  scientific  aid  which  could  not  be  obtained  elsewhere. 
From  this  point  nearly  all  the  capital  radiates,  here  the  records  of  all  mining 
enterprises  are  kept,  and  here  centre  the  products  of  the  mines. 
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The  report  to  which  your  attention  is  respectfully  invited  embodies  the  re- 
sults of  many  years  of  careful  and  laborious  research.  It  is  compiled  from  origi- 
nal data  furnished  by  the  most  intelligent  statisticians  and  experts  known  on 
this  coast,  as  well  as  from  notes  made  by  myself  during  the  past  three  years. 

In  many  respects  this  report  is  imperfect.  No  reliable  system  has  hitherto 
existed  for  the  collection  of  mining  statistics,  such  as  the  governments  of  Eu- 
rope have  long  since  deemed  it  expedient  to  establish.  The  existing  system  in 
the  British  colonies  of  Australia  and  North  America,  though  not  adapted  to  our 
mineral  regions,  or  to  the  habits  and  customs  of  our  people,  is  both  thorough 
and  comprehensive.  Surveyors  and  registrars  are  appointed  for  each  district, 
and  all  mining  operations  are  carried  on  under  their  inspection.  Monthly  and 
quarterly  reports  are  made  by  them,  under  the  direction  of  a supervising  officer, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  collect  and  arrange  all  the  data  thus  furnished  for  publica- 
tion. These  reports  show  the  actual  condition  of  every  branch  of  mining  in- 
dustry from  month  to  month  and  quarter  to  quarter,  so  that  at  the  expiration  of. 
the  year  a complete  history  is  given  of  the  progress  of  development  and  the 
profits  and  losses  of  mining.  A permanent  system  like  this,  established  upon  a 
somewhat  different  basis,  is  greatly  needed  in  our  country. 

One  of  the  difficulties  already  experienced  in  the  collection  of  mining  statistics 
on  this  coast  is  the  disinclination  of  parties  interested  to  expose  the  secrets  of 
their  business.  Either  the  business  is  not  remunerative  and  they  desire  to  en- 
courage further  investments  by  false  representations,  or  by  withholding  the  truth  ; 
or,  if  unusually  successful,  they  may  consider  it  to  their  interest,  in  view  of  fur- 
ther purchases,  arrangements,  or  contracts,  to  avoid  giving  publicity  to  the  facts. 
I am  inclined  to  believe,  however,  that  the  advantages  of  fair  and  truthful  state- 
ments, in  the  encouragement  of  immigration,  the  reduction  of  the  cost  of  labor, 
the  promotion  of  confidence  in  mining  enterprises,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
more  uniform  system  of  laws,  will  soon  become  apparent.  Indeed,  the  difficulty 
to  which  I refer  is  not  so  general,  even  now,  as  might  be  supposed.  I have  found 
mining  companies,  doing  a steady  and  reliable  business,  nearly  always  disposed 
to  furnish  the  desired  information.  The  cases  of  refusal  are  exceptional,  and 
there  is  usually  a cause  for  it,  well  understood  by  persons  familiar  with  mining 
enterprises. 

Another  difficulty,  which,  however,  will  not  exist  to  so  great  an  extent  here- 
after, has  been  the  conflicting  character  of  statements  made  by  different  parties. 
In  many  instances  where  the  sources  of  information  are  equally  reliable,  but 
where  conflicting  influences  prevail,  it  is  almost  impossible,  after  the  lapse  of 
any  great  length  of  time,  to  get  at  the  exact  truth.  Even  facts,  seen  from  dif- 
ferent stand-points,  appear  differently  to  the  most  conscientious  persons.  In 
cases  of  this  kind,  where  the  proofs  on  either  side  are  not  positive,  I have  pre- 
ferred— sometimes  at  the  expense  of  prolixity — to  give  the  different  statements, 
especially  where  there  is  a general  concurrence  of  testimony  as  to  the  main  facts. 
Thus,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  amount  of  bullion  produced  on  the  Pacific  coast 
is  variously  estimated  by  the  best  informed  and  most  intelligent  men.  Mr.  Ash- 
burner’s  estimates  are  somewhat  lower  than  those  usually  accepted  by  the  public, 
but  I believe  they  are  well-considered.  Gold  and  silver  are  so  generally  blended 
together  under  the  head  of  “ bullion,”  that  none  of  the  express  companies  or 
bankers  have  hitherto  kept  separate  records  of  the  products  of  each.  It  would 
be  very  difficult  to  obtain  correct  returns  on  this  point,  unless  the  numerous 
assay  offices  and  the  authorities  at  the  branch  mint  could  furnish  details  of  the 
quantity  obtained  by  parting,  or  by  estimating  the  bullion  passing  through  their 
establishments — the  two  metals  are  so  universally  alloyed  with  each  other. 

Mr.  Swain,  superintendent  of  the  branch  mint  at  San  Francisco,  a gentleman 
possessing  both  the  means  and  the  disposition  to  inform  himself  on  this  subject, 
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estimates  the  product  of  gold  and  silver  for  Oregon,  California,  Nevada,  and 
Washington  Territory,  as  follows  : 

In  18G1 $43,  391,  000 

In  1862 49,370,000 

In  1863 52,500,000 

In  1864 63,450,000 

In  1865 70,000,000 


Well-informed  parties  estimate  the  product  for  1866  as  follows  : 


California  — 

Montana 

Idaho 

Colorado 

Nevada  

Oregon 

Other  sources 


$25, 000,  000 
18,  000,  000 
17, 000, 000 
17,  000,  000 
16,  000,  000 
8,  000,  000 
5,  000,  000 


Total 


106, 000, 000 


Great  differences  of  opinion,  however,  exist  as  to  the  accuracy  of  this  esti- 
mate.* To  some  it  appears  exaggerated,  while  others  pronounce  it  far  below 
the  actual  yield.  The  imperfect  returns  received  for  the  last  niue  months  would 
seem  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  it  is  not  an  unreasonable  estimate.  For  in- 
stance, the  product  of  Oregon  is  assumed  to  be  $8,000,000.  Statistical  tables, 
supposed  to  be  worthy  of  credit,  show  a probable  yield  for  that  State  of 
$20,000,000.  In  1865  the  generally  accepted  estimate  for  Oregon  was  $1 9,000,000, 
though  that  was  probably  above  the  actual  product.  There  is  good  ground  tor 
believing  that  the  result  this  year  will  be  considerably  above  that  of  the  last 
year.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Territories  of  Idaho  and  Montana. 

In  like  manner,  the  capital  in  circulation  in  California,  and  necessary  for  the 
transaction  of  business  within  the  limits  of  the  State,  is  variously  estimated  at 
from  $25,000,000  to  $50,000,000.  It  is  believed  that  $10,000,000  is  annually 
shipped  up  to  the  mines  to  defray  the  current  expenses  of  mining ; but  there  is 
no  record  of  the  return  of  this  amount  in  the  form  of  a circulating  medium. 

Assuming  the  estimate  of  the  product  of  bullion,  as  above  given,  to  be  ap- 
proximately correct,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  States  and  Territories  on  the  Pacific 
slope  produce  annually  upwards  of  $100,000,000  of  the  precious  metals,  a 
quantity  more  than  four  times  as  great  as  the  total  product  of  the  world  less 
than  thirty  years  ago.  The  improved  processes  for  the  extraction  of  these 
metals  from  their  ores,  made  within  the  past  two  years,  and  the  constantly  in- 
creasing area  over  which  gold  and  silver  mines  are  being  developed,  furnish 
strong  guarantees  that  there  will  be  no  abatement  in  the  product  for  years  to 
come,  provided  government  places  no  impediments  in  the  way  by  impolitic 
legislation.  The  recent  financial  panic  in  Europe  afforded  an  illustration  of  the 
importance  of  encouraging  this  branch  of  industry.  Within  sixty  days  during 
that  panic  there  was  exported  from  San  Francisco  the  enormous  sum  of  $12, 000, 000 
in  gold  and  silver,  without  which,  it  is  well  known,  the  commercial  interests  of 
the  United  States  would  have  suffered  in  sympathy  with  those  of  our  best 
customers  in  England.  The  shipments  of  specie  from  San  Francisco  to  New 
York  during  the  first  eight  months  of  1866  amounted  to  $27,729,010. 

There  is  a more  striking  form  in  which  the  importance  of  the  gold  and  silver 
mines  of  the  Pacific  coast  on  the  national  welfare  may  be  illustrated. 

The  product  of  these  metals  for  the  present  year  exceeds  in  amount  all  the 
gold  and  silver  in  the  national  treasury,  and  in  all  the  banks  in  all  the  States. 
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'l  he  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shows  that  the  bul- 
lion in  that  department  on  the  1st  of  August  last  was 

The  banks  at  New  York,  at  same  date,  report  having. 

The  banks  at  Boston  and  Philadelphia  report 

The  last  quarterly  report  of  all  the  national  banks  in  the  United 

States,  outside  of  the  above  cities,  reports 

State  banks  outside  of  those  cities  estimated  at 


$61,  000, 000 
5,  000,  000 
G00,  000 

1,  600,  000 
1,  500,  000 


Total 


69, 700, 000 


The  approximate  estimate  already  given  of. the  gold  and  silver  product  of 
the  Pacific  States  and  Territories  for  1866  shows  a total  of  $106,000,000,  or 
nearly  double  the  combined  bullion  of  the  government  and  all  the  banks  in  the 
country. 

1 or  convenience  of  reference  the  report  transmitted  to  you  is  divided  into 
sections  and  clauses,  of  which  the  following  is  a brief  summary  : 

Section  1 contains  a historical  sketch  of  the  discovery  of  gold  and  silver  in 
the  territory  of  the  United  States  west  of  the  Rocky  mountains  ; the  excitement 
consequent  upon  the  development  of  rich  placer  diggings  in  California  ; the 
crude  means  adopted  in  the  early  stages  of  gold  mining  on  the  Pacific  coast ; 
the  introduction  of  improved  processes,  and  the  extraordinary  results  that  fol- 
lowed in  the  sudden  increase  of  commerce  and  the  extension  of  the  area  of 
civilization.  In  this  section  a sketch  is  also  given  of  the  discovery  of  the 
Comstock  lode  and  the  development  of  the  silver  mining  interest  east  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada  mountains. 

Section  2 refers  chiefly  to  the  geological  features  of  California,  and  the  prom- 
inent characteristics  of  the  principal  lodes  in  the  great  mineral  belt.  The  pres- 
ent production  of  the  gold  mines  is  given  from  actual  data  derived  from  inves- 
tigations made  by  Professor  Ashburner,  of  the  State  geological  survey,  and  a 
comparison  is  made  between  the  products  of  California  and  Australia.  Detailed 
descriptions  are  given  of  a few  leading  mines  in  Grass  valley  and  Mariposa, 
showing  the  expenses  and  profits  of  gold  mining  as  a permanent  business. 

Section  3 gives  minute  details  and  statistics  of  the  gold  and  silver  mining  in- 
terests on  the  Pacific  coast ; the  improved  processes  and  results  ; the  exports  of 
treasure  from  San  Francisco,  with  the  amount  received  from  the  mines  ; cost  of 
extracting  the  ore  and  reducing  it ; the  average  yield ; the  machinery  in  use ; 
capital  and  labor  employed,  and  cost  of  working. 

Section  4 gives  a historical  and  topographical  sketch  of  Nevada ; the  prom- 
inent characteristics  of  the  principal  silver  mines  ; the  alkali  lakes,  salt-beds, 
wood  and  water  privileges,  and  general  products.  Carefully  prepared  statistics 
are  given  in  this  section,  showing  the  expenses  of  silver  mining,  the  various  pro- 
cesses of  crushing  and  amalgamating  the  ores,  the  number  of  mills  in  actual 
operation,  the  profits  and  losses,  with  a general  review  of  the  condition  of  the 
mining  interest.  It  also  contains  brief  sketches  of  Utah,  Idaho,  Oregon,  Wash- 
ington Territory,  Montana  and  Arizona,  with  such  reliable  data,  showing  the  con- 
dition and  prospects  of  the  mines,  as  could  be  obtained. 

Section  5 is  devoted  to  the  copper  mines  of  the  Pacific  coast.  In  this  paper 
a history  of  the  discovery  of  every  notable  copper  lode  is  given ; the  extent  of 
the  veins;  the  quality  of  the  ore;  the  process  of  reduction;  the  costs  of 
machinery  and  working ; the  yield,  and  the  profits  and  losses.  Special  atten- 
tion is  called  to  the  great  national  importance  of  this  interest. 

Section  6 contains  a report  on  the  quicksilver  mines  of  California,  with  sta- 
tistics of  production. 

Section  7 gives  the  history  of  the  discovery  of  borax  in  California ; the  pro- 
cess of  working  the  borax  deposits ; their  extent  and  value ; some  account  of 
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the  sulphur  deposits  ; and  reports  on  the  tin  mines  of  Temescal,  and  the  coal 
and  iron  resources  of  the  Pacific  coast. 

Section  8.  Mining  regions,  population,  altitude,  &c. 

Section  9.  An  anuonated  catalogue  of  the  minerals  found  west  of  the  Rocky 
mountains.  . * v 

Section  10.  Mining  titles  ; the  laws  and  customs  of  foreign  governments  ; the 
crown  right,  and  peculiar  doctrines  held  under  that  right;  the  recent  legislation 
of  our  own  government ; recommendations  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  ; 
passage  of  a law  for  the  sale  of  mineral  lands,  and  general  approval  of  the  pol- 
icy adopted. 

Section  11.  Local  customs;  difficulties  arising  therefrom;  the  necessity  of  some 
uniform  system ; importance  of  congressional  legislation  for  the  systematic 
working  of  the  mines,  and  the  establishment  of  a permanent  policy  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  great  mineral  resources  of  the  country. 

' Section  12.  A list  of  the  most  important  works  published  in  reference  to  the 
geology,  mineralogy,  and  metallurgy  of  the  Pacific  coast. 

Section  13.  Population  of  the  mining  regions  ; agricultural  resources  ; table  of 
distances,  &c. 

From  the  above  synopsis  it  will  be  seen  that  an  earnest  attempt,  at  least,  has 
been  made  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  department  as  expressed  in  the  letter  of 
instructions  hereto  appended.  Want  of  time  for  a more  systematic  arrangement 
has  been  the  only  serious  obstacle  to  moie  satisfactory  results. 

One  of  the  most  important  subjects  considered  in  the  report  is  the  discrep- 
ances existing  between  the  local  rules  and  customs  upon  which  a material  part 
of  the  late  mineral  land  law  is  based  and  the  statutes  of  the  States  and  Terri- 
tories. The  policy  of  granting  titles  to  the  miners  in  fee-simple  has  met  with  such 
universal  approval,  and  the  time  has  been  so  short  since  the  law  went  into  oper- 
ation, that  I have  serious  doubts  as  to  the  expediency  of  an  immediate  change. 
Attention  has  been  called  to  some  of  the  difficulties  arising  from  the  loose  inter- 
pretations given  to  local  rules  and  customs,  and  in  many  cases  the  entire  im- 
practicability of  determining  what  they  are  or  ascertaining  where  they  are  to 
be  found.  Some  provision  requiring  official  records  to  be  kept  might,  perhaps, 
have  a beneficial  effect.  Reasons  doubtless  exist  for  the  differences  in  the  size 
of  the  claims  in  different  districts.  The  rules  which  would  apply  to  the  Reese 
River  district,  where  the  ledges  are  extremely  narrow  and  close  to  each  other, 
would  scarcely  be  applicable  to  districts  in  which  the  ledges  are  of  great  width 
and  far  apart.  Still,  without  descending  to  details  in  a general  law,  some  regard 
should  be  had  to  uniformity ; and  especially  some  fixed  principle  should  be 
adopted  as  to  the  local  laws  which  shall  govern  in  all  conflicting  cases.  The 
policy  of  giving  every  advantage  to  the  practical  miner  over  the  mere  specu- 
lator will  at  once  be  conceded.  This,  I think,  can  only  be  carried  into  effect 
by  national  legislation.  A general  law,  based  somewhat  upon  the  principles 
incorporated  in  the  mining  law  of  Mexico,  but  more  liberal  in  its  provisions, 
will  probably  be  required  before  long.  The  holding  of  claims  without  working  ; 
the  seizure  of  mining  property  for  debt;  the  abandonment  of  claims;  the  de- 
struction of  timber;  the  monopoly  of  salt-beds;  these  are  subjects  worthy  of 
serious  consideration. 

In  the  preparation  of  a preliminary  report  I have  been  compelled  to  depend 
chiefly  upon  the  labors  of  other  and  abler  hands.  To  Mr.  Hittell,  author  of  a 
very  excellent  work  on  the  resources  of  California,  Professor  Whitney,  Mr. 
Ashbumer,  and  Mr.  Gabb,  of  the  State  geological  survey,  Professor  Blake,  au- 
thor of  various  standard  works  on  the  geology  and  mineral  resources  of  Cali- 
fornia, Baron  Von  Richthofen,  the  distinguished  German  savant,  Mr.  Degroot,  an 
experienced  statistician  and  topographer,  Mr.  Bennett,  a mining  expert,  tho- 
roughly familiar  with  the  mineral  regions,  to  Dr.  Blachley,  of  Nevada,  and 
others,  I am  indebted  for  nearly  all  that  is  really  valuable  in  the  report. 
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It  is  my  intention  to  visit  tlie  various  mineral  districts  of  tlie  Pacific  slope 
during  the  coming  spring  and  summer.  Personal  examination  of  the  mines, 
increased  experience,  and  sufficient  time  for  the  careful  preparation  of  the  ma- 
terial collected,  will  enable  me,  I trust,  to  present  for  your  consideration,  before 
the  next  meeting  of  Congress,  a report  better  worthy  of  your  approval  than  that 
just  submitted.  Reliable  statistics  and  valuable  information,  showing  the  re- 
sources and  products  of  our  new  States  and  Territories,  cannot  fail  to  result 
beneficially  to  the  country  and  the  government.  Nothing  can  tend  in  a greater 
degree  to  encourage  immigration  and  the  investment  of  capital. 

The  question  arises,  how  can  the  object  be  best  accomplished  in  the  future  ? 
A statistical  bureau  for  the  Pacific  coast  has  been  recommended. 

It  is  manifest  to  my  mind  that  the  work  cannot  be  properly  done  by  bureau 
organization.  Information  derived  from  interested  parties  by  means  of  blanks 
and  circulars,  sent  out  over  the  mining  regions,  would  be  very  imperfect  and 
for  the  most  part  unreliable. 

The  plan  that  appears  to  me  most  feasible  would  be — 

1st.  To  authorize  the  appointment  in  each  State  and  Territory  of  an  able  and 
experienced  geologist,  familiar  with  all  the.operations  of  mining. 

2d  Annual  reports  to  be  made  by  each  officer  so  appointed  and  assigned  to 
duty,  under  official  instructions,  to  the  supervising  commissioner  at  San  Francisco. 

3d.  The  commissioner  to  make  a visit  every  year  to  each  mining  district,  for 
the  purpose  of  personal  inspection  of  the  mines,  and  conference  with  his  assist- 
ants ; after  which  he  would  be  prepared  to  make  his  annual  report  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury. 

Proper  measures,  of  course,  would  be  taken  to  secure  the  official  returns  of 
assessors,  surveyors,  tax  collectors,  and  other  local  State  or  territorial  officers. 

The  expense  would  be  comparatively  trifling,  inasmuch  as  the  services  of  pro- 
fessional experts  could  be  had  without  requiring  their  entire  time.  A small 
compensation  to  each  would  be  an  object  of  some  importance. 

An  appropriation  of  $25,000  would  probably  be  sufficient  to  inaugurate  such 
a system,  though  a much  larger  amount  could  be  advantageously  expended. 

In  the  hope  that  these  suggestions,  hastily  made  and  informally  stated,  may 
at  least  furnish  some  ground  for  action,  I have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully, 
your  obedient  servant, 

J.  ROSS  BROWNE, 

Special  Commissioner. 


\ 


Hon.  H.  McCulloch, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
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SECTION  1. 

HISTORICAL  SKETCH  OF  GOLD  AND  SILVER  MINING  ON  TnE  PACIFIC 

SLOPE. 

1.  First  mention  of  gold. — 2.  Gold  found  before  1848. — 3.  Marshall’s  discovery. — 4.  The 
gold  discovery  in  print. — 5.  Excitement  abroad. — 6.  Pan  washing. — 7.  The  rocker. — 
8.  Mining  ditches. — 9.  Miners’  “rushes.” — 10.  Gold  Lake  and  Gold  Bluff. — 11.  The 
“tom.” — 12.  The  sluice. — 13.  Placer  leads  traced  to  quartz. — 14.  A gold-dredging 
machine. — 15.  Decrease  of  wages. — 1G.  Growth  of  the  quartz  interest. — 17.  Failures 
in  quartz. — 18.  Improvement  in  quartz  mining. — 19.  The  hydraulic  process. — 20.  Hill 
mining. — 21.  Decline  of  river  mining. — 22.  “ Rushes”  to  Australia. — 23.  The  Kern 
river  excitement. — 24.  Ancient  rivers. — 25.  The  Tuolumne  table  mountain. — 26.  The 
Fraser  fever. — 27.  Discovery  of  Comstock  lode. — 28.  The  Washoe  excitement. — 29.  The 
barrel  and  yard  process. — 30.  The  pan  process. — 31.  Growth  of  the  Washoe  excitement. — 
32.  Virginia  City. — 33.  The  silver  panic. — 34.  Litigation  about  the  Comstock  ledge. — 
35.  The  many-lode  theory. — 36.  Expenses  increasing  with  depth. — 37.  Sorpe  charac- 
teristics of  Esmeralda,  Humboldt,  and  Reese  rivers. — 38.  Sutro  tunnel  project  and — 39. 
Baron  Richthofen’s  report. — 40.  Columbia  basin  and  Cariboo  mines. 


1. — FIRST  MENTION  OF  GOLD. 

The  first  mention  of  gold  in  California  is  made  in  Hakluyt’s  account  of  the 
voyage  of  Sir  Francis  Drake,  who  spent  five  weeks  in  June  and  July,  1579,  in 
a bay  near  latitude  38°  ; whether  Drake’s  bay  or  San  Francisco  bay  is  a matter 
■ of  dispute.  It  certainly  was  one  of  the  two,  and  of  neither  can  we  now  say 
with  truth,  as  Hakluyt  said  seriously,  “There  is  no  part  of  the  earth  here  to  be 
taken  up  wherein  there  is  not  a reasonable  quantity  of  gold  or  silver.”  This 
statement,  taken  literally,  is  untrue,  and  it  was  probably  made  without  any  foun- 
dation, merely  for  the  purpose  of  embellishing  the  story  and  magnifying  the 
importance  of  Drake  and  of  the  country  which  he  claimed  to  have  added  to  the 
possessions  of  the  English  crown. 

If  any  “reasonable  quantity”  of  gold  or  silver  had  been  obtained  by  the  Eng- 
lish adventurers,  we  should  probably  have  had  some  account  of  their  expedi- 
tions into  the  interior,  of  the  manner  and  place  in  which  the  precious  metals 
were  obtained,  and  of  the  specimens  which  were  brought  home,  but  of  these 
things  there  is  no  mention. 

Neither  gold  nor  silver  exists  “ in  reasonable  quantity”  near  the  ocean  about 
latitude  38°,  and  the  inference  is  that  Drake’s  discovery  of  gold  in  California 
was  a matter  of  fiction  more  than  of  fact. 

2. — GOLD  FOUND  BEFORE  1848. 

Some  small  deposits  of  placer  gold  wrere  found  by  Mexicans  near  the  Colo- 
rado river  at  various  times  from  1775  to  1828,  and  in  the  latter  year  a similar 
discovery  was  made  at  San  Isidro,  in  what  is  now  San  Diego  county,  and  in 
1802  a mineral  vein,  supposed  to  contain  silver,  at  Olizal,  in  the  district  of  Mon- 
terey, attracted  some  attention,  but  no  profitable  mining  wras  done  at  either  of 
these  places. 

Forbes,  who  wrote  the  history  of  California  in  1835,  said  “ No  minerals  of 
particular  importance  have  yet  been  found  in  Upper  California,  nor  any  ores  of 
metals.” 

It  was  in  1838,  sixty -nine  years  after  the  arrival  of  the  Franciscan  friars, 
and  the  establishment  of  the  first  mission,  that  the  placers  of  San  1 rancisquito, 
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forty-five  miles  northwest  from  Los  Angeles,  was  discovered.  The  deposit  of 
gold  was  neither  extensive  nor  rich,  but  it  was  worked  steadily  for  twenty  years. 
In  1841  the  exploring  expedition  of  Commodore  Wilkes  visited  the  coast,  and 
its  mineralogist,  James  D,  Dana,  made  a trip  overland  from  the  Columbia  river, 
by  way  of  Willamette  and  Sacramento  valleys  to  San  Francisco  bay,  and 
in  the  following  year  he  published  a book  on  mineralogy,  and  mentioned  in  it 
that  gold  was  found  in  the  Sacramento  valley,  and  that  rocks  similar  to  those 
of  the  auriferous  formations  were  observed  in  southern  Oregon.  Dana  did  not 
regard  his  discovery  as  of  any  practical  value,  and  if  he  said  anything  about  it 
in  California  no  one  paid  any  attention  to  it.  Nevertheless,  many  persons  had 
an  idea  that  the  country  was  rich  in  minerals,  and  on  the  4tli  of  May,  1846, 
Thomas  O.  Larkin,  then  United  States  consul  in  Monterey,  a gentleman  usually 
careful  to  keep  his  statements  within  the  limits  of  truth,  said  in  an  official  letter 
to  James  Buchanan,  then  Secretary  of  State  : “ There  is  no  doubt  but  that  gold, 
silver,  quicksilver,  copper,  lead,  sulphur,  and  coal  mines  are  to  be  found  all  over 
California,  and  it  is  equally  doubtful  whether,  under  their  present  owners,  they 
will  ever  be  worked/’ 

The  implication  here  is  that  if  the  country  were  only  transferred  to  the  Amer- 
ican flag,  these  mines,  of  whose  existence  he  knew  nothing  save  by  surmise,  or 
by  the  assertion  of  incompetent  persons,  would  soon  be  opened  and  worked.  In 
sixty-six  days  after  that  letter  was  written,  the  stars  and  stripes  were  hoisted 
in  Monterey,  and  now  California  is  working  mines  of  all  the  minerals  mentioned 
by  Larkin  save  lead,  which  also  might  be  produced  if  it  would  pay,  since  there 
is  no  lack  of  its  ores. 


3.— MARSHALL’S  DISCOVERY. 

The 'discovery  of  the  rich  gold  fields  of  the  Sacramento  basin  is  an  American 
achievement,  accomplished  under  the  American  dominion,  by  a native  of  the 
United  States,  and  made  of  world-wide  importance  by  American  enterprise  and 
industry,  favored  by  the  liberal  pol'cy  of  American  law. 

It  was  on  the  19th  day  of  January,  1S4S,  ten  days  before  the 'treaty  of  Gua- 
dalupe Hidalgo  was  signed,  and  three  months  before  the  ratified  copies  were  ex- 
changed, that  James  W.  Marshall,  while  engaged  in  digging  a race  for  a saw- 
mill at  Coloma,  about  thirty -five  miles  eastward  from  Sutter’s  Fort,  found  some 
pieces  of  yellow  metal,  which  he  and  the  half  dozen  men  working  with  him  at 
the  mill  supposed  to  be  gold.  He  felt  confident  that  he  had  made  a discovery 
of  great  importance,  but  he  knew  nothing  of  either  chemistry  or  gold  mining,  so 
he  could  not  prove  the  nature  of  the  metal  or  tell  how  to  obtain  it  in  paying 
quantities.  Every  morning  he  went  down  to  the  race  to  look  for  the  bits  of  the 
metal ; but  the  other  men  at  the  mill  thought  Marshall  was  very  wild  in  his 
ideas,  and  they  continued  their  labors  in  building  the  mill,  and  in  sowing  wheat, 
and  planting  vegetables.  The  swift  current  of  the  mill-race  washed  away  a 
considerable  body  of  earthy  matter,  leaving  the  coarse  particles  of  gold  behind, 
so  Marshall’s  collection  of  specimens  continued  to  accumulate,  and  his  associ- 
ates began  to  think  there  might  be  something  in  his  gold  mine  after  all.  About 
the  middle  of  February,  a Mr.  Bennett,  one  of  the  party  employed  at  the  mill, 
went  to  San  Francisco  for  the  purpose  of  learning  whether  this  metal  was  pre- 
cious, and  there  he  was  introduced  to  Isaac  Humphrey,  who  had  washed  for 
gold  in  Georgia.  The  experienced  miner  saw  at  a glance  that  he  had  the  true 
stuff  before  him,  and  after  a few  inquiries  he  was  satisfied  that  the  diggings 
must  be  rich.  He  made  immediate  preparation  to  go  to  the  mill,  and  tried  to 
persuade  some  of  his  friends  to  go  with  him,  but  they  thought  it  would  be  only 
a waste  of  time  and  money,  so  he  went  with  Bennett  for  his  sole  companion. 

He  arrived  at  Coloma  on  the  7th  of  March,  and  found  the  work  at  the  mill 
going  on  as  if  no  gold  existed  in  the  neighborhood.  The  next  day  he  took  a 
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pan  and  spade  and  washed  some  of  the  dirt  from  the  bottom  of  the  mill  race  in 
places  where  Marshall  had  found  his  specimens,  and  in  a few  hours  Humphrey 
declared  that  these  mines  were  far  richer  than  any  in  Georgia. 

He  now  made  a rocker  and-  went  to  work  waslfing  gold  industriously,  and 
every  day  yielded  him  an  ounce  or  two  of  metal.  The  men  at  the  mill  made 
rockers  for  themselves,  and  all  were  soon  busy  in  search  of  the  yellow  metal. 

Everything  else  was  abandoned ; the  rumor  of  the  discovery  spread  slowly. 
In  the- middle  of  March,  Pearson  B.  Reading,  the  owner  of  a large  ranch  at  the 
head  of  the  Sacremento  valley,  happened  to  visit  Sutter’s  Port,  and  hearing  of 
the  mining  at  Goloma,  he  went  thither  to  see  it.  He  said  that  if  similarity  of 
formation  could  be  taken  as  proof,  there  must  be  gold  mines  near  his  ranch,  so 
after  observing  the  method  of  washing,  he  posted  off,  and  in  a few  weeks  he  was 
at  work  on  the  bars  of  Clear  creek,  nearly  two  hundred  miles  northwestward 
from  Coloma.  A few  days  after  Reading  had  left,  John  Bidwell,  now  represent- 
ative of  the  northern  district  of  the  State  in  the  lower  house  of  Congress,  came 
to  Coloma,  and  the  result  of  his  visit  was  that  in  less  than  a month  he  had  a 
party  of  Indians  from  his  ranch  washing  gold  on  the  bars  of  Feather  river, 
seventy-five  miles  northwestward  from  Coloma.  Thus  the  mines  were  opened 
at  far  distant  points. 

4.— THE  DISCOVERY  OF  GOLD  IN  PRINT. 

The  first  printed  notice  of  the  discovery  was  given  in  the  California  news- 
paper published  in  Sail  Francisco,  on  the  15th  of  March,  as  follows  : 

“ the  newly  made  race-way  of  the  saw-mill  recently  erected  by  Captain 
Sutter  on  the  American  Fork,  gold  has  been  found  in  considerable  quantities. 
One  person  brought  thirty  dollars  to  New  Helvetia,  gathered  there  in  a short 
time.” 

On  the  29th  of  May  the  same  paper,  announcing  that  its  publication  would 
be  suspended,  says  : 

“The  whole  country,  from  San  Francisco  to  Los  Angeles,  and  from  the  sea- 
shore to  the  base  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  resounds  with  the  sordid  cry  of  gold! 
gold  ! gold  ! while  the  field  is  left  half  planted,  the  house  half  built,  and  every- 
thing neglected  but  the  manufacture  of  picks  and  shovels,  and  the  means  of 
transportation  to  the  spot  where  one  man  obtained  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
dollars’  worth  of  the  real  stuff  in  one  day’s  washing;  and  the  average  for  all 
concerned  is  twenty  dollars  per  diem.” 

The  towns  and  farms  were  deserted,  or  left  to  the  care  of  women  and  children, 
while  rancheros,  wood-choppers,  mechanics,  vaqueros,  and  soldiers  and  sailors 
■who  had  deserted  or  obtained  leave  of  absence,  devoted  all  their  energies  to 
washing  the  auriferous  gravel  of  the  Sacramento  basin.  Never  satisfied,  how- 
ever much  they  might  be  making,  they  were  continually  looking  for  new  placers 
which  might  yield  them  twice  or  thrice  as  much  as  they  had  made  before.  Thus 
the  area  of  their  labors  gradually  extended,  and  at  the  end  of  1848  miners  were 
at  work  in  every  large  stream  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  from 
the  Feather  to  the  Tuolumne  river,  a distance  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles, 
and  also  at  Reading’s  diggings,  in  the  northwestern  corner  of  the  Sacramento 
valley. 

5.— EXCITEMENT  ABROAD. 

The  first  rumors  of  the  gold  discovery  were  received  in  the  Atlantic  States 
and  in  foreign  countries  with  incredulity  and  ridicule  ; but  soon  the  receipts  of  the 
precious  metal  in  large  quantities,  and  the  enthusiastic  letters  of  army  officers 
and  of  men  in  good  repute,  changed  the  current  of  feeling,  and  an  excitement 
almost  unparalleled  ensued.  Oregon,  the  Hawaiian  islands,  and  Sonora  sent 
their  thousands  to  share  in  the  auriferous  harvest  of  the  first  year ; and  in  the 
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following  spring  all  the  adventurous  young  Americans  east  of  the  Rocky  mount- 
ains wanted  to  go  to  the  new  Eldorado, -where,  as  they  imagined,  everybody 
was  rich,  and  gold  could  be  dug  by  the  shovelful  from  the  bed  of  every  stream. 

Before  1850  the  population  of  California  had  risen  from  15,000,  as  it  was  in 
1847,  to  100,000,  and  the  average  increase  annually  for  live  or  six  years  was 
50,000. 

As  the  number  of  mines  increased,  so  did  the  gold  production  and  the  extent 
and  variety  of  the  gold  fields. 

In  1849  the  placers  of  Trinity  and  Mariposa  were  opened,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing years  those  of  Klamath  and  Scott’s  valleys.  During  the  last  sixteen  years 
no  rich  and  extensive  gold  fields  have  been  discovered,  though  many  little 
placers  have  been  found,  and  some  very  valuable  deposits,  previously  unknown, 
have  been  brought  to  light  in  districts  which  had  been  worked  previous  to  1851. 

6.— PAN  WASHING. 

In  the  first  two  years  the  miners  depended  mainly  for  their  profits  on  the  pan 
and  the  rocker.  The  placer  miner’s  pan  is  made  of  sheet  iron,  or  tinned  iron, 
with  a flat  bottom  about  a foot  in  diameter,  and  sides  six  inches  high,  inclining 
outwards  at  an  angle  of  thirty  or  forty  degrees. 

We  frequently  see  and  hear  the  phrase  “ golden  sands,”  as  if  the  gold  were 
contained  in  loose  sand  ; but  usually  it  is  found  in  a tough  clay,  which  envelops 
gravel  and  large  boulders  as  well  as  sand.  rI  his  clay  must  be  thoroughly  dis- 
solved ; so  the  miner  fills  his  pan  with  it,  goes  to  the  bank  of  the  river,  squats 
down  there,  puts  his  pan  under  water  and  shakes  it  horizontally,  so  as  to  get  the 
mass  thoroughly  soaked;  then  he  picks  out  the  larger  stones  with  one  hand 
and  mashes  up  the  largest  and  toughest  lumps  of  clay,  and  again  shakes  his 
pan  ; and  when  all  the  dirt  appears  to  be  dissolved  so  that  the  gold  can  be  car- 
ried to  the  bottom  by  its  weight,  he  tilts  up  the  pan  a little  to  let  the  thin  mud 
and  light  sand  run  out ; and  thus  he  works  until  he  has  washed  out  all  except 
the  metal  which  remains  at  the  bottom. 


7.— THE  ROCKER. 

The  rocker,  which  was  introduced  into  the  California  mines  at  their  discovery, 
is  made  somewhat  like  a child’s  cradle.  On  the  upper  end  is  a i id  die,  made 
with  a bottom  of  sheet-iron  punched  with  holes.  This  riddle  is  filled  with  pay- 
dirt, and  a man  rocks  the  machine  with  one  hand  while  with  a dipper  he  pours 
water  into  the  riddle  with  the  other.  With  the  help  of  the  agitation,  the  liquid 
dissolves  the  clay  and  carries  it  down  with  the  gold  into  the  floor  of  the  rocker, 
where  the  metal  is  caught  by  traverse  riffles  or  cleets,  while  the  mud,  water,  and 
sand  run  off  at  the  lower  end  of  the  rocker,  which  is  left  open.  The  riddle  can 
be  taken  off  so  that  the  larger  stones  can  be  conveniently  thrown  off. 

In  places  where  there  was  not  water  enough  for  washing,  and  v hoie  the  go 
was  coarse,  the  miners  sometimes  scratched  the  metal  from  the  crevices  in  the 
rocks  with  their  knives ; but  the  pan  and  rocker  were  their  main  reliance  for 

three  or  four  years.  ' . . 

In  many  places  the  rich  spots  were  soon  exhausted,  and  theie  was  a rapid 
decrease  in  the  profits  of  the  miners.  It  was  necessary  that  they  should  devise 
new  and  more  expeditious  methods  of  working,  so  that  they  could  ''ash  more 
in  a day,  and  thus  derive  as  much  profit  as  they  had  obtained  by  washing  a 

little  dirt. 

8.— MINING  DITCHES. 

The  chief  want  of  the  placer  miner  is  an  abundant  and  convenient  supply  of 
water  and  the  first  noteworthy  attempt  to  convey  the  needful  element  in  an 
artificial  channel  was  made  at  Coyote  Hill,  in  Nevada  couuty,  in  March,  1S50. 
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This  ditch  was  about  two  miles  long,  and,  proving  a decided  success,  was  imi- 
tated in  many  other  places,  until,  in  the  course  of  eight  years,  six  thousand 
miles  of  mining  canals  had  been  made,  supplying  all  the  principal  placer  dis- 
tricts with  water,  and  furnishing  the  means  for  obtaining  the  greater  portion  of  the 
gold  yield  of  the  State.  Many  of  the  ditches  were  marvels  of  engineering  Skill. 

The  problem  was  to  get  the  largest  amount  of  water  at  the  greatest  altitude 
above  the  auriferous  ground,  and  at  the  least  immediate  expense,  as  money  was 
worth  from  three  to  ten  per  cent,  per  month  interest.  As  the  pay-dirt  might  be 
exhausted  within  a couple  of  years,  and  as  the  anticipated  profits  would  in  a 
short  time  be  sufficient  to  pay  for  an  entirely  new  ditch,  durability  was  a point 
of  minor  importance.  There  was  no  imperial  treasury  to  supply  the  funds  for 
a durable  aqueduct  in  every  township,  nor  could  the  impatient  miners  wait  a 
decennium  for  the  completion  of  gigantic  structures  in  stone  and  mortar.  The 
high  value  of  their  time  and  the  scarcity  of  their  money  made  it  necessary 
that  the  cheapest  and  most  expeditious  expedients  for  obtaining  water  should 
be  adopted.  Where  the  surface  of  the  ground  furnished  the  proper  grade,  a 
ditch  was  dug  in  the  earth ; and  where  it  did  not.  flumes  were  built  of  wood 
and  sustained  in  the  air  by  frame-work  that  rose  sometimes  to  a height  of  three 
hundred  feet  in  crossing  deep  ravines,  and  extending  for  miles  at  an  elevation 
of  a hundred  or  two  hundred  feet. 

All  the  devices  known  to  mechanics  for  conveying  water  from  hill-top  to 
liill-top  were  adopted.  Aqueducts  of  wood  and  pipes  of  iron  were  suspended 
upon  cables  of  wire,  or  sustained  on  bridging  of  wood ; and  inverted  siphons 
carried  water  up  the  sides  of  one  hill  by  the  heavier  pressure  from  the  higher 
side  of  another. 

The  ditches  were  usually  the  property  of  companies,  of  which  there  were  at 
one  time  four  hundred  in  the  State,  owning  a total  length  of  six  thousand  miles 
of  canals  and  flumes. 

The  largest  of  these,  called  the  Eureka,  in  Nevada  county,  has  two  hundred 
and  five  miles  of  ditches,  constructed  at  a cost  of  $900,000  ; and  their  receipts 
at  one  time  from  the  sale  of  water  were  $6,000  per  day.  Unfortunately  these 
mining  canals,  though  more  numerous,  more  extensive,  and  bolder  in  design 
than  the  aqueducts  of  Rome,  were  less  durable,  and  some  of  them  have  been 
abandoned  and  allowed  to  go  to  ruin,  so  that  scarcely  a trace  of  their  existence 
remains,  save  in  the  heaps  of  gravel  from  which  the  clay  and  loam  were  washed 
in  the  search  for  gold. 

As  the  placers  in  many  districts  were  gradually  exhausted,  the  demand  for 
water  and  the  profits  of  the  ditch  companies  decreased  ; and  the  more  expensive 
flumes,  when  blown  down  by  severe  storms,  carried  away  by  floods,  or  destroyed 
by  the  decay  of  the  wood,  were  not  repaired. 

9.— MINERS’  “RUSHES.” 

The  year  1850  was  marked  by  the  first  of  a multitude  of  “rushes”  or  sud- 
den migrations  in  search  of  imaginary  rich  diggings. 

The  miners,  although  generally  men  of  rare  intelligence  as  compared  with 
the  laborers  in  other  countries,  had  vague  ideas  of  the  geological  distribution  of 
gold,  and  the  marvellous  amounts  dug  out  by  them,  sometimes  ascending  to  thou- 
sands of  dollars  per  day  to  the  laborer,  excited  their  fancy  so  much  that  they 
could  scarcely  have  formed  a sound  judgment  if  they  had  possessed  the  inform- 
ation necessary  for  its  basis.  Many  believed  that  there  must  be  some  volcanic 
source  from  which  the  gold  had  been  thrown  up  and  scattered  over  the  hills, 
and  they  thought  that  if  they  could  only  find  that  place,  they  would  have 
nothing  to  do  but  to  shovel  up  the  precious  metal  and  load  their  mules  with  it. 
More  than  once,  long  trains  of  pack  animals  were  sent  out  in  the  confident  ex- 
pectation that  they  would  get  loads  of  gold  within  a few  days. 

H.  Ex.  Doc.  29 2 
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No  story  was  too  extravagant  to  command  credence.  Men  who  had  neve 
earned  more  than  a dollar  a day  before  they  came  to  California  were  dissatisfied 
when  they  were  here  clearing  twenty  dollars,  and  they  were  always  ready  to  start 
off  on  some  expedition  in  search  of  distant  diggings  reputed  to  be  rich.  Although 
the  miners  of  to-day  have  better  ideas  of  the  auriferous  deposits  than  they  had 
sixteen  years  ago,  and  no  longer  expect  to  dig  up  the  pure  gold  by  the  shovel- 
ful, they  are  now,  as  they  have  been  since  the  discovery  of  the  mines,  always 
prepared  for  migration  to  any  new  field  of  excitement. 

10.— GOLD  LA.KE  AND  GOLD  BLUFF. 

4 

In  the  spring  of  1850  a story  was  circulated  that  gold  was  lying  in  lieaps'on 
the  bank  of  Gold  lake,  a small  body  of  water  eastward  of  where  Downieville 
now  is.  Thousands  of  men  left  good  claims  to  join  this  rush,  but  after  weeks 
or  months  they  returned  much  poorer  than  they  started.  The  next  year  wit- 
nessed a rush  to  Gold  Bluff,  on  the  ocean  shore  about  latitude  41°. 

The  sea  beating  against  a high  auriferous  hill  had  left  a wide  beach  contain- 
ing much  gold,  which  was  mixed  with  sand  that  was  very  rich  in  spots,  but  was 
shifted  about  under  the  influence  of  a heavy  surf.  A gentleman  of  much  intel- 
ligence, secretary  of  a mining  company  which  claimed  a portion  of  the  beach, 
examined  the  place  and  seriously  wrote  to  his  associates  that  each  one  would 
receive  at  least  -$43,000,000  if  the  sand  proved  to  be  only  one-tenth  as  rich  as 
that  which  he  had  examined. 

Several  other  similar  statements  were  made  in  corroboration.  The  mining 
population  were  wonderfully  excited  by  these  reports,  and  preparations  were 
made  for  a large  migration  to  the  golden  beach  ; but  more  precise  information 
was  soon  published,  and  most  of  the  adventurers  who  had  started  were  disen- 
chanted before  the  vessels  in  which  they  were  to  sail  could  get  to  sea. 

IL— THE  “TOM.” 

The  construction  of  hundreds  of  ditches  within  three  or  four  years  after  the 
successful  experiment  at  Coyote  Hill  gave  a great  impulse  to  placer  mining, 
and  had  much  influence  to  change  its  character.  Before  the  water  had  been 
carried  in  artificial  channels  to  the  tops  or  high  upon  the  sides  of  the  hills,  nearly 
all  the  miners  spent  their  summers  in  washing  the  dirt  in  the  bars  of  the  rivers 
and  their  winters  in  working  the  beds  of  gullies,  which  were  converted  into 
brooks  during  the  rainy  season.  In  the  gullies  the  supply  of  pay-dirt  was 
usually  small,  and  the  claims  were  exhausted  in  the  course  of  a few  weeks. 

On  the  bars  the  water  was  below  the  level  of  the  pay-dirt,  and  had  to  be 
dipped  or  pumped  up  by  hand. 

These  circumstances  were  favorable  to  the  use  of  the  rocker ; but  the  ditch 
brought  the  water  to  places  where  the  dirt  was  far  more  abundant  and  could  be 
obtained  with  more  facility,  though  it  was  poorer  in  quality,  and,  therefore,  the 
washing  of  a larger  quantity  would  be  necessary  to  yield  an  equal  profit. 

New  modes  of  working  and  new  implements  must  be  introduced  to  accom- 
plish the  greater  amount  of  work,  and  the  tom  and  the  sluice  came  rapidly  into 
use.  The  tom  had  been  employed  for  years  in  the  placers  of  Georgia,  and  some 
Georgians  had  their  sluices  in  Nevada  county  in  the  latter  part  of  1S49,  aud  in 
February  of  the  following  year  a party  at  Gold  Run,  in  that  county,  fiuding 
that  the  bed  of  the  ravine  did  not  give  them  enough  fall,  made  a long  board 
trough  on  the  hill-side  leading  down  to  their  tom,  and  the  pay-dirt  from  the  claim 
was  thrown  up  to  a board  platform,  and  from  that  thrown  up  to  the  head  of  the 
trough,  and  the  water  carried  the  dirt  down  to  the  tom. 

I am  indebted  for  information  on  this  point  to  B.  P.  Avery,  esq. 

The  purpose  of  this  trough  was  mainly  to  save  the  labor  of  carrying  the  dirt 
by  hand  from  the  claim  to  the  tom ; but  the  trough  having  been  once  built,  its 
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value  in  washing  gold  was  soon  apparent.  It  was,  however,  the  ditch  that 
gave  opportunities  for  the  general  introduction  of  the  tom  and  sluice,  and  in 
most  districts  they  were  unheard  of  until  late  in  1850  or  1851. 

The  tom  is  a trough  about  twelve  feet  long,  eight  inches  deep,  fifteen  inches 
wide  at  the  head  and  thirty  at  the  foot. 

A riddle  of  sheet  iron  punched  with  holes  half  an  inch  in  diameter  forms  the 
bottom  of  the  tom  at  the  lower  end,  so  placed  that  all  the  water  and  their  mud 
shall  fall  down  through  the  holes  of  the  riddle  and  none  pass  over  the  sides  or 
end.  The  water  falls  from  the  riddle  into  a flat  box  with  trausverse  cleets  or 
riffles,  and  these  are  to  catch  the  gold. 

A stream  of  water  runs  constantly  through  the  tom,  into  the  head  of  which 
the  pay-dirt  is  thrown  by  several  men,  while  one  throws  out  the  stones  too  large 
to  pass  through  the  riddle,  and  throws  back  to  the  head  of  the  tom  the  lumps 
of  clay  which  reach  the  foot  without  being  dissolved. 

12.— THE  SLUICE. 

• 

The  tom  was  a great  improvement  on  the  rocker,  but  it  was  soon  superseded 
by  a still  greater,  the  sluice,  which  is  a board  trough,  from  a hundred  to  a 
thousand  feet  long,  with  transverse  cleets  at  the  lower  end  to  catch  the  gold. 
With  a descent  of  one  foot  in  twenty  the  water  rushes  through  it  like  a 
torrent,  bearing  down  large  stones  and  tearing  the  lumps  of  clay  to  pieces. 
The  miners,  of  whom  a dozen  or  a score  may  work  at  one  sluice,  have  little 
to  do  save  to  throw  in  the  dirt  and  take  out  the  gold. 

Occasionally  it  may  be  necessary  to  throw  out  some  stones,  or  to  shovel  the 
dirt  along  to  prevent  the  sluice  from  choking,  but  these  attentions  cost  relatively 
very  little  time.  The  sluice  is  the  best  device  heretofore  used  for  washing 
gold,  and  is  supposed  to  be  unsurpassable.  It  lias  been  used  here  more  exten- 
sively than  elsewhere,  although  it  has  been  introduced  by  men  who  have  been 
in  our  own  mines,  into  Australia,  New  Zealand,  British  Columbia,  Transylvania, 
and  many  other  countries. 

The  sluice,  though  an  original  invention  here,  had  been  previously  invented 
in  Brazil ; but  it  was  never  brought  to  much  excellence  there  nor  used  exten- 
sively, and  no  such  implement  was  known  in  1849  in  the  industry  of  gold 
mining. 

At  first  the  sluices  were  made  short,  and  afterwards  lengthened,  until  some 
were  a mile  long,  the  length  being  greater  as  the  gold  was  finer;  that  is,  if  the 
surface  of  the  earth  in  the  direction  of  the  sluice  was  favorable.  There  were 
many  little  variations  in  the  form  of  the  sluice,  to  suit  different  circumstances. 

The  ground  sluice  is  a mere  ditch  on  a hill  side  or  slope,  aud  the  miners  dig 
up  the  bottom  and  dig  down  the  banks,  while  the  water  carries  away  the  clay 
and  leaves  the  gold ; but  the  dirt  at  the  bottom  of  the  ground  sluice  must  after- 
wards be  washed  in  a board  sluice. 

The  ground  sluice  has  been  used  to  grade  roads  and  to  carry  away  snow 
from  the  streets  of  mining  towns,  as  well  as  to  wash  gold. 

In  claims  where  many  large  stones  were  found  in  the  pay-dirt,  and  had  to  be 
carried  by  the  water  through  the  board  sluice,  or  where  the  sluice  was  to  be 
used  for  a long  period,  they  were  paved  with  stones,  because  any  wooden  bottom 
was  rapidly  worn  out.  Sometimes  the  bed  of  a stream  into  which  manv  sluices 
emptied  was  converted  into  a “tail  sluice,”  which  yielded  a large  revenue,  with 
no  labor  save  .that  of  occasionally  “cleaning  up”  or  washing  out  the  metal  from 
the  sand  deposited  in  the  crevices  between  the  stones. 

13.— PLACER  LEADS  TRACED  TO  QUARTZ 

The  placer  gold  had  originally  been  confined  in  rocky  veins  which  were 
disintegrated  by  the  action  of  chemical  or  mechanical  forces,  and  the  lighter 
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material  was  swept  away  by  the  water,  wTiile  the  heavier  remained  near  its 
primeval  position. 

The  gold  found  in  the  bars  of  large  streams  far  from  the  mountains,  after 
having  been  carried  a long  distance,  is  in  small  smooth  particles,  as  though  it 
had  been  ground  fine  and  polished  by  long  attrition. 

In  small  gullies  in  the  mountains  the  gold  is  usually  coarse  and  rough,  as  if 
it  had  suffered  little  change  after  being  freed  from  the  quartz  by  which  it  was 
once  surrounded. 

In  hundreds  of  instances  the  abundance  of  gold  in  a gully  has  been  traced 
unmistakably  to  an  auriferous  quartz  lode  in  the  hill-side  above  it,  and  the 
placer  miners,  following  streaks  of  loose  gold,  have  been  brought  to  the  rocky 
source  from  which  it  came. 

In  this  manner  the  Allisen  mine  and  the  Comstock  lode,  not  to  mention  other 
less  celebrated  mines  or  veins,  were  found.  Such  discoveries  were  made  in 
1850,  and  in  the  following  year  capitalists  in  New  York  and  London,  anxious 
to  get  their  share  of  the  marvellous  wealth  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  formed  com- 
panies to  work  the  quartz  mines  at  Grass  valley  and  at  Mariposa. 

Millions  of  dollars  were  invested  in  machinery,  and  superintendents,  with  the 
wildest  ideas,  were  sent  to  erect  mills  and  to  take  charge  of  the  precious  metals. 
All  these  ventures  proved  complete  failures.  In  most  instances  the  machinery 
was  utterly  useless,  and  the  superintendents  utterly  incompetent. 

The  castings  for  the  mills  lay  about  the  wharves  of  San  Francisco  for  many 
years,  objects  of  curiosity  for  experienced  miners,  and  of  ridicule  for  the  general 
public. 

In  one  mill  the  metal  was  to  be  caught  in  a course  sieve,  and  in  another  the 
quartz  was  to  be  crushed  by  a rolling  ball.  The  mismanagement  was  so  gross 
and  the  losses  so  severe  that  foreign  capitalists  became  very  shy  of  California 
quartz  mines,  and  the  development  of  that  branch  of  industry  was  much 
retarded. 


14.— A GOLD-DREDGING  MACHINE. 

It  was  not,  however,  in  quartz  mining  alone  that  ridiculous  blunders  were 
made.  Large  sums  of  money  were  expended  in  the  eastern  States  by  men 
who  had  never  seen  a placer  mine,  and  had  no  correct  idea  of  the  nature  of  the 
gold  deposits,  in  making  machinery  to  take  gold  more  expeditiously  from  the 
river  beds  and  bars  than  could  be  done  by  hand.  One  enterprising  New  York 
company  sent  a dredging  machine  to  dig  the  metal  from  the  bottom  of  the 
Yuba  river,  never  questioning  whether  that  stream  was  deep  enough  in  the 
summer  to  float  such  a machine,  or  whether  the  tough  clay  and  gravel  in  its 
bed  could  be  dug  up  by  a dredger,  and  entirely  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  the 
gold  is  mostly  in  the  crevices  of  the  bed-rock,  where  the  spoon  and  knife  of  the 
skilful  and  attentive  miner  would  be  necessary  for  cleaning  out  the  richest 
pockets. 

15.— DECREASE  OF  WAGES. 

With  the  introduction  of  the  sluice,  the  ditch,  and  the  hydraulic  process,  it 
became  customary  to  hire  laborers.  The  pan  and  the  rocker  required  every 
man  to  be  his  own  master. 

In  1849  each  miner  worked  for  himself,  or  the  exceptions  were  so  few  that 

thev  were  almost  unknown.  / 

The  method  of  working  made  it  impossible  for  the  employer  to  guard  against 
the  dishonesty  of  the  servant,  who  could  always  make  more  in  his  own  claim 
than  any  one  could  afford  to  give  him.  Men  become  servants  usually  because 
they  have  no  capital,  and  cannot  get  into  profitable  employment  without  it ; 
but  there  was  no  lack  of  profitable  employment  for  the  miner  in  1S49,  nor  did 
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he  need  any  capital,  even  if  he  had  it.  But  the  sluice  brought  deep  diggings,  with 
large  masses  of  pay-dirt,  into  demand,  and  the  claims  were  held  at  high  prices, 
so  that  their  possession  was  in  itself  a capital. 

There  had  been  an  abundance  of  rocker  claims  in  1849  ; but  there  were  not 
enough  good  sluice  claims  three  years  later  to  supply  one-third  of  the  miners. 
The  erection  of  a long  sluice,  the  cutting  of  drains,  often  necessary  to  carry  off 
the  tailings,  and  the  purchase  of  water  from  the  ditch  company,  required  capital, 
and  the  manner  of  cleaning  up  rendered  it  possible  for  the  owner  of  a sluice  to 
prevent  his  servants  from  stealing  any  considerable  portion  of  his  gold  before 
it  came  to  iiis  possession.  Thus  it  was  that  the  custom  of  hiring  miners  for 
wages  became  common  in  the  placer  diggings. 

In  1852  the  wages  were  $6  or  $7  per  day;  the  next  year  about  $ 5 , since 
which  time  they  have  gradually  fallen,  until  now  they  are  from  $2  to  $3  50 
per  day;  the  skilful  quartz  miner  commanding  the  latter  sum. 

16.— GROWTH  OF  THE  QUARTZ  INTEREST. 

The  development  of  the  quartz  mining  interest  of  the  State  has  been  slow 
and  steady,  unlike  the  placer  mining,  which,  rising  suddenly  to  gigantic  propor- 
tions, soon  reached  its  culminating  point,  and  then  began  to  decline  rapidly. 

The  placers  had  been  discovered  by  miners  who  were  searching  for  them, 
and  who  spent  much  time  and  labor  in  the  search;  but  in  early  years  most 
of  the  richest  auriferous  lodes  were  found  by  men  who  were  not  looking  for 
quartz. 

Hunters,  travellers,  placer  miners  and  road  makers  occasionally  came,  without 
thinking  of  it,  upon  valuable  veins,  which  they  immediately  claimed,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  work  or  sell. 

The  first  quartz  miners  in  California  were  Mexicans,  who  knew  how  gold- 
bearing  rocks  were  reduced  in  their  native  country. 

They  pounded  up  the  quartz  in  mortars,  or,  if  not  rich  enough  to  pay  for  re- 
duction in  that  way,  they  made  an  arrastra  or  little  circular  stone  pavement  in 
the  centre  of  which  stood  a post.  To  an  arm  extending  out  from  this  was 
hitched  a mule  which  dragged  round  a heavy  piece  of  granite,  between  which 
and  the  pavement,  the  quartz  was  pulverized,  and,  when  fine,  the  gold  was 
caught  with  quicksilver  and  separated  from  the  base  matter  by  washing. 

This  process  required  neither  capital  nor  skilled  labor,  nor  delay,  nor  a num- 
ber of  laborers.  The  owner  of  the  arrastra  could  dig  out  his  own  rock  one 
day,  and  reduce  it  the  next. 

As  a matter  of  profit  he  usually  selected  only  the  richest  pieces  to  work  in 
the  arrastra,  throwing  aside  those  portions  that  would  not  yield  at  the  rate  of 
$75  or  more  per  ton. 

With  experience  in  the  observation  of  quartz,  and  a mode  of  working  in 
which  failure  was  almost  impossible,  these  Mexicans  frequently  did  very  well, 

17.— FAILURE  IN  QUARTZ. 

Their  success  excited  the  envy  of  the  Americans,  who  would  purchase  e 
claims  at  high  prices,  and  tell  the  Mexicans  to  see  the  wonders  that  would  e 
done  by  American  enterprise 

The  common  result  was  that  a large  and  costly  steam-mill  was  erected  ; a 
multitude  of  laborers  wrere  employed  ; they  did  not  know  how  to  select  the 
rich  from  the  poor  quartz ; the  mill  was  so  large  that  it  could  not  be  kept  going 
at  its  full  capacity  without  receiving  all  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich  rock  acces- 
sible in  the  vein  ; the  amalgamator  did  not  understand  his  business;  the  rich 
rock  in  which  the  Mexicans  had  been  at  work  was  soon  exhausted  ; the  credi- 
tors who  had  loaned  money  for  the  erection  of  the  mill  brought  suit  to  foreclose 
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their  mortgage ; the  work  stopped  ; the  title  of  the  property  was  insecure  ; and 
the  people  in  the  neighborhood  said  quartz  mining  was  a very  uncertain  busi- 
ness. And  so  it  is  under  that  system  of  management ; and  that  system,  leading 
to  failure,  was  followed  in  more  than  a hundred  cases.  Mills  were  built  in 
places  where  only  a little  pocket  of  rich  quartz  had  been  found,  and  if  the  pay- 
quartz  was  abundant  it  was  not  properly  selected ; or,  if  selected,  the  amalga- 
mation was  intrusted  to  a man  who  knew  nothing  of  the  business,  and  the  gold 
was  lost. 

Horace  Greeley  was  near  the  truth  when  he  said,  “ I am  confident  that  fully 
three  out  of  every  four  quartz  mining  enterprises  have  proved  failures,  or  have 
at  best  achieved  no  positive  success.”* 

And  yet  in  nearly  every  case  prudent  and  competent  management  would 
have  secured  success,  perhaps  on  only  a small  scale,  because  in  many  instances 
the  quantity  of  pay-rock  was  small.  But  the  failure  of  three-fourths  of  the 
quartz  mills  built  in  early  years  did  not  prevent  the  continuous  increase  of 
mills,  and  of  the  yield  of  gold  from  quartz.  TV  hen  a miner  found  a vein  yel- 
low with  gold,  he  could  not  turn  his  back  on  it  because  his  neighbor  s mill  did 
not  pay.  Gradually  more  caution  was  used  ; competent  miners  and  metallur- 
gists became  numerous,  and  the  veins  were  carefully  examined  as  to  the  quan- 
tity of  pay-rock  before  mills  were  built. 

As  the  placers  declined  the  miners  were  compelled  to  turn  their  attention  to 
uartz,  and  prospecting  for  quartz  became  a regular  business. 

18.— IMPROVEMENT  IN  QUARTZ  MINING. 

In  the  mode  of  pulverizing  and  reducing  quartz  comparatively  few  changes 
have  been  made.  In  some  mills  the  same  machinery  and  processes  ha\e  been 
used  without  alteration  or  addition  for  ten  years.  I here  is,  howevei,  a geneial 
belief  that  the  business  has  not  been  properly  studied  by  any  one,  and  it  is 
certain  that  there  is  much  difference  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  various  im- 
portant questions  involved  in  the  reduction  of  ores.  The  practice  is  not  nni- 
form  either  in  regard  to  the  fineness  of  pulverization,  or  the  size  and  speed  of 
the  stamps,  or  the  mode  of  amalgamation.  TV  ood,  as  a material  for  the  shafts 
of  stamps,  has  given  way  to  iron  ; the  square  form  has  been  replaced  by  the 
cylindrical ; and  the  stamps,  instead  of  falling  with  a simple  downward  motion, 
now  come  down  with  a twist.  The  mortar  into  which  the  stamps  fall  is  now 
always  of  iron,  and  the  stamps  stand  in  a straight  line  instead  of  foiming  a 

circle,  as  they  did  in  some  mills  years  ago.  . . 

Two  of  the  main  improvements  in  gold  quartz  mining  have  been  m the  con- 
centration and  the  chlorination  of  sulphurets. 

19.— THE  HYDRAULIC  PROCESS. 

The  sluice,  though  perfect  as  a device  for  washing  the  dirt,  was  not  the  last 
invention  in  placer  mining. 

The  shovel  did  not  furnish  earth  to  the  sluice  fast  enough,  and  the  wages  of 
a dozen  workmen  must  be  saved  if  possible.  In  1S52,  Edward  E.  Mattison,  a 
native  of  Connecticut,  invented  the  process  of  hydraulic  mining,  in  w hich  a 
stream  of  water  was  directed  under  a heavy  pressure  against  a bank  or  lull-side 
containing  placer  gold,  and  the  earth  wTas  torn  dowrn  by  the  fluid  and  carried 
into  the  sluice  to  be  washed;  thus  the  expense  of  shovelling  was  entirely  saved. 

The  man  with  the  rocker  might  wash  one  cubic  yard  of  earth  in  a day  ; with 
the  tom  he  might  average  two  yards ; with  the  sluice  four  yards ; and  with  the 
hydraulic  and  sluice  together  fifty  or  even  a hundred  yards. 

* An  Overland  Journey  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco,  in  the  summer  of  18o9,  by 
H oace  Greeley,  page  289. 
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The  difference  is  immense.  A stream  of  water  rushing  through  a two-inch 
pipe,  under  a pressure  of  two  hundred  feet  perpendicular,  has  tremendous  force, 
and  the  everlasting  hills  themselves  crumble  down  before  it  as  if  they  were  but 
piles  of  cloud  blown  away  by  a breath  of  wind  or  dissipated  by  a glance  of 
the  sun. 

And  vet  even  this  terrific  power  has  not  sufficed.  When  the  hills  have  been 
dried  by 'months  of  constant  heat  and  drought,  the  clay  becomes  so  hard  that  the 
hydraulic  stream,  with  all  its  momentum,  does  not  readily  dissolve  it,  and  much 
of  the'water  runs  off  nearly  clear  through  the  sluice,  and  thus  is  wasted  for  the 
purposes  of  washing. 

The  sluice  could  wash  more  dirt  than  the  hydraulic  stream  will  furnish  when 
the  clay  is  hard  and  dry. 

To  prevent  this  loss,  the  miner  will  often  cut  a tunnel  into  the  heart  of  his 
claim,  and  by  powder  blast  the  clay  loose,  so  that  it  will  give  way  more  readily 
to*  the  water.  There  have  been  instances  in  which  two  tons  of  powder  have 
been  used  at  one  blast  in  a hydraulic  claim. 

20.— HILL  MINING. 

As  the  introduction  of  the  ditch  led  to  the  use  of  the  sluice  and  hydraulic 
power,  so  the  introduction  of  the  latter  led  to  a change  in  the  mining  ground. 

The  miners  were  now  able  and  they  even  preferred  to  attack  high  hills  of 
gravel,  which  afforded  them  an  immense  mass  of  auriferous  earth,  and  furnished 
profitable  employment  to  large  streams  of  water  for  months  or  even  years. 

Those  counties  which  contained  the  most  extensive  districts  suitable  for  the 
• application  of  hydraulic  power  were  the  most  prosperous,  while  the  towns 
dependent  on  river  mining  or  on  shallow  placers  fell  into  decay,  and  were 
partially  and  in  some  cases  entirely  deserted. 

21.— DECLINE  OF  RIVER  MINING. 

From  1S50  till  1856  river  mining  occupied  a very  important  place  in  the 
industry  of  the  State.  The  beds  of  all  the  streams  in  the  auriferous  regions 
were  rich  in  gold,  which  could  only  be  obtained  by  taking  the  water  from  its 
natural  course  by  means  of  dams  and  ditches  or  flumes.  The  beds  being  deep, 
and  the  banks  steep,  rocky,  and  crooked,  these  enterprises  to  drain  the  rivers 
were  very  expensive,  and  they  were  also  very  dangerous  pecuniarily,  since  only 
a brief  portion  of  the  year  was  suitable  for  the  work,  and  an  early  rain  might 
come  and  sweep  away  dam  and  flume  before  an  ounce  of  gold  had  been  obtained. 
The  comb  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  along  nearly  its  whole  length  rises  almost  to 
the  limits  of  perpetual  snow,  and  the  white  caps  do  not  disappear,  or  the  rivers 
reach  a low  stage  until  late  in  the  summer,  so  that  three  months  may  be  consi- 
dered as  the  limit  of  the  period  in  which  a river  could  be  flumed,  and  the  bed 
emptied  of  its  gold. 

Every  perennial  stream  of  much  note  in  the  auriferous  districts  has  been 
flumed  at  some  time  iu  its  history,  but  within  the  last  seven  years  such  enter- 
prises have  become  rarities.  One*of  the  most  costly  and  most  remarkable  river 
flumes  in  the  State  was  erected  in  1857  to  drain  the  Feather  river  at  Oroville. 
It  was  three  quarters  of  a mile  long  and  twenty  feet  wide ; the  expenditures  of 
the  company  during  the  season  were  $176,985,  and  their  profits  $75,000. 
They  flumed  the  river  again  in  1858,  and  then  lost  $45,000. 

Since  that  year  no  extensive  fluming  enterprise  has  been  undertaken  in  any 
part  of  the  State,  and  the  little  work  done  in  the  beds  of  rivers  is  mostly  left 
to  Chinamen,  who  are  eontent  to  work  for  much  less  pay  than  white  men  expect 
for  their  labor. 

In  some  of  the  diggings  the  auriferous  clay  is  so  hard  and  tough  that  the  hy- 
draulic stream  and  sluiee  are  unable  to  dissolve  it,  and  mills  have  been  built  to 
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crush  it  fine,  so  that  the  water  in  the  sluice  can  get  an  opportunity  to  dissolve 
all  the  earthy  particles,  and  set  free  the  metal. 

The  “ cement  mills,”  as  they  are  called,  are  mostly  of  late  construction. 

The  discovery  of  gold  in  Australia  was  made  in  1851,  by  a miner  from  Cali- 
fornia, and  it  proved  to  be  equal  in  magnitude  to  that  in  our  own  State ; and, 
singular  to  say,  it  attracted  little  attention,  and  drew  from  us  within  two  years 
only  about  a thousand  of  our  residents,  while  many  thousands  were  ready  to 
rush  to  imaginary  diggings  in  other  directions. 

22.— “RUSHES”  TO  AUSTRALIA. 

Placer  mining  was  at  the  height  of  its  prosperity  in  1852  and  1853.  Wages 
were  high,  employment  abundant  for  everybody  that  wished  to  hire  out,  and 
there  was  plenty  of  ground  that  would  pay  at  least  moderately  for  working 
with  the  rocker. 

But  the  rich  spots  were  few,  and  the  miners  who  had  shared  the  prosperity 
of  1849  were  longing  for  the  discovery  of  some  new  gold  field  that  would  again 
reward  them  with  an  ounce  a day. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1853,  and  the  beginning  of  1854,  a series  of  newspaper 
letters  and  articles  were  published,  asserting  that  there  were  very  rich  placers 
on  the  headwaters  of  the  Amazon,  in  Peru. 

These  articles  probably  came  from  the  same  source,  and  must  have  been 
written  with  the  deliberate  purpose  of  throwing  trade  into  the  hands  of  a few 
ship-owners  and  merchants. 

Whatever  the  design  of  the  writer  or  writers  may  have  been,  the  result  was 
that  two  thousand  miners  went  from  California  and  Australia  to  Peru,  where 
they  found  no  placers,  nor  could  they  learn  of  any  such  place  as  that  men- 
tioned in  the  articles. 

23.— THE  KERN  RIVER  EXCITEMENT. 

The  next  year  was  marked  by  a greater  rush  to  Kern  river,  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  State.  Some  small  placers  had  been  found  there,  and  they  served 
as  the  basis  or  the  suggestion  of  a multitude  of  false  letters,  asserting  that  the  ba- 
sin of  Kern  river  was  as  rich  in  gold  as  those  of  the  American  and  Yuba  rivers 
had  been  in  1849.  These  statements  were  copied  into  the  newspapers,  'which 
had  no  means  of  verification,  and  the  entire  industry  of  the  State  was  thrown 
into  confusion.  Miners  abandoned  good  claims,  farm  laborers  and  clerks  left 
their  employers,  the  rate  of  wages  and  the  cost  of  mining  implements  rose  in 
the  market,  and  soon  six  or  eight  thousand  men  were  on  the  road  to  Kern  river, 
and  as  many  more  were  ready  to  start,  when  the  newspapers  began  to  show  the 
folly  of  such  a rush  to  diggings  that  had  as  yet  produced  no  considerable  amount 
of  gold. 

The  tide  of  migration  was  arrested,  and  soon  it  turned  back,  the  disappointed 
adventurers  returning  with  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  every  river  between 
the  Mariposa  and  the  Feather,  even  after  seven  years’  working,  was  richer  than 
Kern  river  had  ever  been. 


24.— ANCIENT  RIVERS. 

It  was  in  October,  1S55,  that  a very  remarkable  discovery  was  made  near 
Columbia,  in  Tuolumne  county. 

In  various  parts  of  the  State,  the  miners  in  following  up  rich  deposits  of  gold 
had  come  upon  what  appeared  to  be  the  channel  of  ancient  rivers,  which  had 
been  filled  up  and  covered  over  with  bcds’of  clay  and  gravel  in  some  places  a 
thousand  feet  deep. 

The  high  banks,  the  bars,  the  bends,  the  rapids,  the  deep  places,  the  tribu- 
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tary  gullies  aiul  brooks,  the  water-worn  gravel,  the  remains  of  fresh-water  mol- 
lusks,  the  flat  stones  pointing  down  stream,  the  heaps  of  giavel  formed  by  ed- 
dies, the  drift-wood,  and  the  deposit  of  coarse  gold  in  the  centre  and  deep  places 
of  the  channel — unmistakable  evidences  of  a stream  that  had  existed  for  cen- 
turies— were  all  distinctly  recognizable. 

In  these  ancient  rivers  the  gold  was  distributed  in  the  same  manner  as  in 
those  of  the  present  geological  era,  but  in  greater  abundance  and  usually  in 
larger  particles,  as  though  it  had  not  been  subjected  to  so  much  wear. 

The  primeval  streams  were  intersected  in  piaces  by  water  courses  of  our  own 
day,  and  these  latter  were  usually  richer  just  below  the  points  of  intersection 
than  at  any  other  places. 

The  largest  and  most  noted  of  the  ancient  river  beds  yet  discovered  in  Cali- 
fornia, called  the  Blue  lead,  runs  nearly  through  the  middle  of  Sierra  and  Ne- 
vada counties,  has  a width  varying  from  a hundred  to  three  hundred  yards,  and 
has  been  traced  nearly  forty  miles. 

Its  course  is  at  right  angles  to  that  of  the  present  streams  in  the  same  neigh- 
borhood. The  amount  of  gold  taken  from  its  bed  has  never  been  ascertained, 
but  it  cannot  be  less  than  $25,000,000,  and  perhaps  twice  as  much. 

25.— THE  TUOLUMNE  TABLE  MOUNTAIN. 

The  traveller  in  the  mining  districts  frequently  sees  “table  mountains that 
is,  high  rocky  elevations,  with  flat  surfaces  and  steep  sides.  They  are  evidently 
remains  of  lava  floods,  from  which  the  earth,  by  which  they  were  once  sur- 
rounded, has  been  washed  away,  leaving  the  basalt  towering  above  the  adja- 
cent country. 

The  most  remarkable  of  these  table  mountains  is  in  Tuolumne  county,  through 
which  runs  the  Stanislaus  river,  and  with  the  same  general  course. 

Its  length,  with  its  bends,  is  about  thirty-five  miles,  its  height  from  three  hun- 
dred to  one  thousand  feet  above  the  clay  and  gravel  near  it,  and  its  width  from 
a quarter  to  half  a mile.  The  smoothness  of  its  surface,  the  gradual  inclina- 
tion to  the  westward,  the  basaltic  nature  of  the  rock,  its  proximity  to  a centre 
of  great  volcanic  activity,  and  various  other  circumstances  which  cannot  be 
stated  here  in  detail,  leave  no  room  for  doubt  that  this  table  mountain  is  a solid- 
ified bed  of  lava. 

Some  miners,  sinking  a shaft  at  a place  where  the  lava  had  been  carried 
away,  leaving  the  sandstone  or  gravel  under  it  bare,  found  gold,  and  some 
other  miners,  working  along  the  side  of  the  mountain,  found  a rich  streak  of 
pay-dirt,  which  ran  down  in  a deep  rocky  channel  obliquely  under  the  moun- 
tain. They  attempted  to  follow  it,  but  they  soon  met  a body  of  water,  which 
they  could  neither  avoid  nor  pump  out.  This  put  them  on  nettles.  Further 
examination  showed  that  there  were  other  little  channels  running  under  the 
mountain  and  on  both  sides,  and  all  going  deeper  as  they  went  further  in,  and 
nearly  all  tending  westward,  with  a course  oblique  to  that  of  the  mountain,  and 
all  containing  more  or  less  gold. 

There  must,  then,  be  an  ancient  river  bed  under  the  mountain.  This  opinion, 
advanced  by  a few  men  without  education,  who  wished  to  induce  wealthy  men  to 
undertake  the  exploration  of  the  mountain  by  tunnels,  was  met  by  incredulity 
and  ridicule.  Nevertheless,  the  projectors  of  the  scheme  had  got  the  idea  fixed 
in  their  minds,  and  they  were  determined  to  see  what  the  mountain  was  made 
of.  The  storekeepers,  in  accordance  with  the  general  custom  of  assisting  in 
developing  the  resources  of  their  own  neighborhood,  willingly  trusted  them  for 
provisions,  tools,  and  clothes,  while  they  were  cutting  a tunnel  to  reach  the  bed 
of  the  supposed  ancient  river. 

They  commenced  their  work  at  some  distance  from  the  basalt,  and  after  cut- 
ting through  clay  and  gravel  reached  a slate  rock, which  seemed  to  have  been  the  an- 
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cient  bank,  and  then  they  came  to  a bed  of  gravel  of  suck  character  that  the 
theory  of  the  primeval  river  was  fully  established.  But  the  tunnel  was  not 
deep  enough. 

It  was  far  above  the  bed  rock,  and  the  water  stood,  as  before,  between  the 
miner  and  the  gold.  Months  of  labor  had  been  lost,  and  it  was  uncertain  whe- 
ther the  next  tunnel  would  strike  the  right  level,  nor  could  it  be  known  whether 
the  bed  would  be  rich  enough  to  pay.  Nevertheless,  hope  and  confidence,  the 
chief  divinities  of  the  miner,  and  he  is  happy  in  their  smiles  even  when  priva- 
tion is  his  companion  and  when -experience  tells  him  that  no  gold  fortune  is  in 
store,  continued  to  sustain  him. 

The  Table  mountain  prospectors,  however,  had  reason  and  experience,  as  well 
as  hope  and  confidence,  to  cheer  them,  and  the  second  tunnel  was  undertaken 
with  the  encouragement  of  many  men  who  had  sneered  at  the  first.  rl  he  right 
elevation  had  been  struck  this  time,  the  bottom  of  the  river  bed  was  reached 
and  was  drained  by  the  tunnel,  and  the  gravel  was  found  to  be  extremely  rich. 
Ten  feet  square  of  superficial  area  yielded  $100,000.  A pint  of  gravel  not 
unfVequently  contained  a pound  of  gold.  The  whole  mountain  was  soon 
claimed. 

The  State  echoed  with  the  discovery.  A stream  of  lava  had  filled  up  the 
bed  of  an  ancient  river  for  thirty  miles,  and  in  the  course  of  ages  the  earth  and 
slate  that  once  formed  the  banks  were  washed  away,  leaving  the  basalt  to  mark 
the  position  of  the  golden  treasure.  Other  similar  deposits  were  found  else- 
where, and  other  explorations,  as  bold  in  their  conception  but  less  successful  or 
less  important  in  their  results,  were  undertaken  in  nearly  every  county. 

26.— THE  FRASER  FEVER. 

The  years  1856  and  1857  were  marked  by  no  peculiar  excitement  or  sudden 
change.  The  working  of  the  gullies  and  river  bars  and  beds  was  gradually  be- 
coming less  profitable  and  productive,  the  quartz  and  ditch  interests  continued 
to  grow  larger,  wages  kept  their  downward  tendency,  and  the  number  of  hired 
laborers  increased. 

In  1858  the  State  received  a shock  that  was  felt  in  every  fibre  of  her  political 
and  industrial  organization.  Rich  diggings  were  found  in  the  spring  on  a bar 
of  Fraser  river,  and  it  was  asserted  and  presumed  that  there  were  large  tracts  of 
excellent  placers  in  the  upper  basin  of  the  stream.  The  presumption  was  not 
without  its  foundation  in  experience  and  reason,  but  after  all  it  was  but  a pre- 
sumption. 

The  miners,  however,  were  not  disposed  to  listen  to  any  doubts;  they  were 
ready  to  sacrifice  everything  in  the  hope  of  finding  and  being  the  first  to  enjoy 
another  virgin  gold  field  like  that  of  California. 

In  the  course  of  four  months,  18,000  men,  nearly  one-sixth  of  all  the  voters 
in  the  State  went  to  Fraser  river,  and  many  thousands  ot  others  were  pieparing 
for  an  early  start.  The  confident  belief  prevailed  that  “ the  good  old  times  o 
’49  were  to  come  again. 

Servants  threw  up  their  positions,  farmers  and  miners  left  their  valuable  prop- 
erty, wages  rose,  houses  and  land  fell  in  value*  and  many  persons  believed  that 
California  would  soon  be  left  without  a tenth  part  of  her  population. 

All  this  excitement  was  made  before  any  gold  had  been  received  in  8 an  Fran- 
cisco, and  before  there  was  any  direct  and  trustworthy  evidence  ot  the  existence 
of  paying  diggings  beyond  the  limits  of  a few  bars,  which  could  not  give  occu- 
pation to  more  than  a hundred  men.  . . , . 

Suddenly,  and  with  no  material  addition  to  the  evidence,  the  conviction  burst 
on  the  people  that  Fraser  river  would  not  pay,  and  five-sixths  ot  the  truant 
miners  had  returned  before  the  end  of  the  year. 
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* 27.— DISCOVERY  OF  THE  COMSTOCK  LODE. 

A party  of  emigrants  discovered  placer  diggings  on  Gold  canon,  a little 
tributary  of  Carson  river,  east  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  in  1849,  and  a permanent 
mining  camp  was  established  there  in  1852. 

It  was  observed  that  the  gold  contained  a large  proportion  of  silver,  in  some 
claims  nearly  one-half  in  value,  but  this  fact  was  not  without  precedent  in  the 
placers  of  California,  and  was  regarded  simply  as  a misfortune  for  the  miner,  who 
did  not  receive  more  than  $10  or  $12  an  ounce' for  his  dust,  while  that  obtained 
on  the  western  slope  of  the  Sierra  usually  sold  for  $17  or  $18. 

The  Gold  canon  diggings  had  been  worked  for  seven  years,  and  gave  employ- 
ment to  about  fifty  men,  when,  in  the  spring  of  1859,  the  miners,  following  up  a 
rich  streak  of  placer  gold,  came  upon  a quartz  lode  in  the  place  now  known  as 
Gold  Hill. 

A couple  of  months  later,  some  miners,  in  following  up  a placer  lead  in  which 
the  gold  was  mixed  witli  about  an  equal  weight  of  silver,  came  on  the  lode  from 
which  the  metal  had  been  washed  down.f 

They  were  working  here  in  a rude  way,  with  no  idea  of  the  value  of  their 
claim,  when  James  Walsh,  an  intelligent  quartz  miner  from  Grass  valley,  passed 

* The  credit  of  this  discovery  has  been  claimed  by  so  many  parties,  and  the  testimony  is  so 
conflicting,  that  I am  induced  to  give  at  least  two  of  the  popular  versions.  Substantially 
they  agree  upon  the  main  points.  (See  section  4,  Resources  of  Nevada.) 

t S.  H.  Marlette,  surveyor  general  of  Nevada,  in  his  annual  report  for  1865,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing history  of  the  discovery  of  the  Comstock  lode : 

“In  1852,  H.  B.  and  E.  A.  Grosch  or  Grosh,  sons  of  A.  B.  Grosh,  a Universalist  clergyman 
of  considerable  note,  and  editor  of  a Universalist  paper  at  Utica,  New  York,  educated  me- 
tallurgists, came  to  the  then  Territory,  and  the  same  or  the  following  year  engaged  in  pla- 
cer mining  in  Gold  canon  near  the  site  of  Silver  City,  and  continued  there  until  1857,  when, 
so  far  as  I can  learn,  they  first  discovered  silver  ore,  which  was  found  in  a quartz  vein, 
probably  the  one  now  owned  by  the  Kossuth  Gold  and  Silver  Mining  Company,  on  which 
the  Grosh  brothers  had  a location. 

“ Shortly  after  the  discovery,  in  the  same  year,  one  of  the  brothers  accidentally  wounded 
himself  with  a pick,  from  the  effects  of  which  he  soon  died,  and  the  other  brother  went  to 
California,  where  he  died  early  in  1858,  Avhich  probably  prevented  the  valuable  nature  of  their 
discovery  from  becoming  known.  In  the  mean  time  placer  mining  was  carried  on  to  consid- 
erable extent  in  various  localities,  principally  in  Gold  canon. 

‘‘In  1857,  Joe  Kirby  and  others  commenced  placer  mining  in  Six  Mile  canon,  about  half 
a mile  below  where  the  Ophir  works  now  are,  and  worked  at  intervals  with  indifferent  suc- 
cess until  1859.  On  the  22d  day  of  February,  1858,  the  first  quartz  claim  was  located  in 
Virginia  mining  district,  on  the  Virginia  croppings,  by  James  Finney,  generally  known  as 
Old  Virginia,  from  whom  the  city  of  Virginia  and  the  cropping  have  taken  their  name. 
This  must  be  considered  the  first  location  of  the  Comstock  lode,  unless  we  consider  the 
Kossuth  claim  as  upon  one  branch  of  the  Comstock,  which  may  not  be  impossible  in  case 
we  adopt  the  one  lode  system,  for  the  lode  is  about  one  hundred  feet  in  thickness,  and  its 
strike  would  take  it  to  the  eastern  slope  of  Mount  Davidson,  as  explorations  prove,  as  I have 
been  informed,  the  Virginia  croppings  to  be  the  outcrop  of  the  western  portion  of  the  Com 
stock. 

“ The  discovery  of  rich  deposits  of  silver  ore  was  not  made  until  June,  1859,  when  Peter 
O’Reilly  and  Patrick  McLaughlin,  while  engaged  in  gold  washing  on  what  is  now  the 
ground  of  the  Ophir  Mining  Company,  and  near  the  south  line  of  the  Mexican  Company’s 
claim,  uncovered  a rich  vein  of  sulphuret  of  silver  in  an  excavation  made  for  the  purpose 
of  collecting  water  to  use  in  their  rockers  in  washing  for  gold.  This  discovery  being  on  ground 
claimed  at  the  time  by  Kirby  and  others,  Comstock  was  employed  to  purchase  their  claim, 
whereby  Comstock’s  name  has  been  given  to  this  great  lode,  by  which  those  entitled  to  the 
credit  of  its  discovery  have  been  defrauded — a transaction,  to  compare  small  things  with 
great,  as  discreditable  as  that  by  which  Americus  Vespucius  bestowed  his  name  upon  the 
western  continent,  an  honor  due  alone  to  the  great  Columbus. 

“From  this  discovery  resulted  the  marvellous  growth  of  Nevada.  Immediately  the  lode 
was  claimed  for  miles;  an  unparalleled  excitement  followed,  and  miners  and  capitalists 
came  in  great  numbers  to  reap  a share  of  the  reported  wealth.  The  few  hardy  prospectors 
exploring  the  mountains  for  hidden  wealth  soon  counted  their  neighbors  by  thousands  ; 
soon  walked  along  miles  of  busy  streets,  called  into  existence  by  the  throng  ol  adventurers, 
and  soon  the  prospectors  were  ransacking  almost  every  part  of  the  (at  present)  State  of  Ne- 
vada in  search  of  silver  lodes.” 
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their  place  and  examined  their  mine.  His  attention  was  attracted  by  the  dark 
gray  stone  which  he  suspected  was  silver  ore,  and  as  an  assay  of  it  he  sent  a 
ton  and  a half  of  it  to  San  Francisco,  where  it  was  sold  for  $3,000  per  ton. 
He  and  some  friends  then  bought  out  four  of  the  five  partners,  paying  $22,000 
for  four-fifths  of  1,800  feet,  or  at  the  rate  of  $14  per  foot. 

Some  shafts  sunk  on  the  vein  showed  that  the  gray  stone,  a rich  sulphuret  of 
silver,  could  be  obtained  in  large  quantities.  The  lode  was  soon  claimed  as  far 
as  it  could  be  traced,  and  the  market  value  of  the  shares  rose  so  rapidly  that 
before  the  end  of  the  year  $1,000  a foot  had  been  offered  for  a portion  of  the 
lode. 


28.— THE  WASHOE  EXCITEMENT. 

The  excitement  about  the  silver  mines  spread  throughout  California  in  the 
spring  of  1860,  and  thousands  of  miners  crossed  the  mountains  to  work  in  the 
newly-discovered  mines  or  to  seek  for  others. 

In  every  town  companies  were  formed  to  equip  and  send  out  prospectors,  and 
the  work  was  continued  on  a large  scale  for  three  years.  Thousands  of  square 
miles,  never  before  visited  by  white  men,  were  explored  and  examined,  and 
many  thousands  of  metalliferous  lodes  were  found  and  claimed. 

It  was  in  1860  that  the  silver  districts  of  Esmeralda,  Bodie,  Potosi,  Coso, 
and  Humboldt  were  discovered,  besides  many  others  of  less  note.  The  chief 
silver  mining  town  grew  up  at  the  Comstock  lode,  and  was  soon  the  home  of  a 
large  and  excited  population.  Every  man  owned  thousands  of  feet  of  argentif- 
erous lodes,  and  considered  himself  either  possessed  of  a fortune  or  certain 
of  soon  acquiring  one. 

The  confidence  in  the  almost  boundless  wealth  of  the  country  was  universal, 
but  many  were  bothered  to  convert  their  ore  into  ready  cash.  Men  who  con- 
sidered themselves  millionaires  had  sometimes  not  enough  money  to  pay  for  a 
dinner,  and  in  their  dress  they  looked  like  beggars.* 

* The  following  extract  from  a letter  written  at  Virginia,  in  April,  I860,  gives  a vivid  pic- 
ture of  the  condition  of  society  there  at  that  time : 

“Of  a certainty,  right  here,  is  Bedlam  broke  loose.  One  cannot  help  thinking,  as  he 
passes  through  the  streets,  that  all  the  insane  geologists  extant  have  been  corraled  at  this 
place.  Most  vehement  is  the  excitement.  I have  never  seen  men  act  thus  elsewhere.  Not 
even  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  California  gold  movement  were  they  so  delirious  about  the 
business  of  metalliferous  discovery.  Hundreds  and  thousands  are  now  here,  who,  feeling 
that  they  may  never  have  another  chance  to  make  a speedy  fortune,  are  resolved  this  shall 
not  pass  unimproved.  They  act  with  all  the  concentrated  energy  of  those  having  the  issues 
of  life  and  death  before  them.  They  demean  themselves  not  like  rational  beings  any  more. 
Even  the  common  modes  of  salutation  are  changed.  Men,  on  meeting,  do  not  inquire  after 
each  other’s  health,  but  after  their  claims.  They  do  not  remark  about  the  weather,  bad  as  it 
is,  but  about  out-croppings,  assays,  sulphurets,  &c.  They  do  not  extend  their  hands  in 
token  of  friendship  on  approaching,  but  pluck  from  their  well  filled  pockets  a bit  ot  rock, 
and,  presenting  it,  mutually  inquire  what  they  think  of  its  looks.  During  the  day  they 
stand  apart,  talking  in  couples,  pointing  mysteriously  hither  and  yon : and  during  thie 
night  mutter  in  their  sleep  of  claims  and  dips  and  strikes,  showing  that  their  broken 
thoughts  are  still  occupied  with  the  all-absorbing  subject.  I shall  be  able  to  convey  to  your 
readers  some  idea  of  the  intensity  of  this  mining  mania,  when  I assure  them  that  this  por- 
tion of  the  American  people  do  not  even  ask  after  newspapers,  nor  engage  in  the  discussion 
of  politics.  Little  care  they  whom  you  choose  President ; conventions  and  elections,  wars 
and  rumors  of  wars,  are  nothing  to  them.  They  have  their  own  world  here.  Here,  bounded 
by  the  Sierra  and  the  mountains  of  Utah,  spread  over  the  foot-hills  and  the  deserts,  is  a 
theatre  beyond  which  their  thoughts  are  not  permitted  to  roam  ; to  this  their  aspirations  and 
aims  are  all  confined.  Whatever  of  energy,  ambition,  and  desire  are  elsewhere  expended  on 
love,  war,  politics,  and  religion,  are  here  all  devoted  to  this  single  pursuit  ot  finding,  buy- 
ino-,  selling,  and  trading  in  mines  of  silver  and  gold.  Everybody  makes  haste  to  be  rich  ; 
and  so  great  is  the  mental  tension  in  this  direction,  that  it  mav  well  be  questioned  whether, 
if  a sweeping  disappointment  should  overtake  them,  many  will  not  be  reduced  to  a condition 
of  absolute  lunacy.  What  guarantee  this  wildly-excited  multitude  have  against  the  happen- 
ing of  this  fearful  contingency,  I am  not  fully  prepared  to  say,  having,  as  yet,  not  been  able 
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29.— THE  BARREL  AND  YARD  PROCESSES. 

^ There  was  much  difficulty  in  extracting  the  metal  even  from  the  richesfore. 
T.  h<  ic  wc  re  no  mills  to  crush  the  rock,  no  skilful  metallurgists  to  reduce  the  ore, 
and  no  confident  opinion  in  regard  to  the  best  means  of  extraction.  The  simple 
processes  used  for  reducing  auriferous  quartz  would  not  suffice.  The  gold 
exists  in  the  metallic  form,  and  so  soon  as  the  rock  is  pulverized  can  be  obtained 
by  washing  01  amalgamation.  Hut  silver  is  in  chemical  combination  with 
baser  substances,  and  must  be  separated  from  them  by  chemical  influences  before 
the  metal  will  submit  to  unite  with  quicksilver,  by  which  it  must  usually  be 
caught.  J 

All  the  silver  pioduccd  in  civilized  countries  was  obtained  by  two  processes, 
the  Frieberg  German  barrel,  and  the  Mexican  yard  or  patio,  "in  the  German 
process  three  hundred  pounds  of  the  ore,  finely  pulverized,  are  mixed. with 
water  to  the  thickness  of  cream,  and  after  the  addition  of  some  salt,  iron  pyrites, 
scraps  of  iron,  and  quicksilver  are  put  into  a strong  barrel,  and  kept  revolving 
rapidly  for  fourteen  hours,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  silver  and  quicksilver 
have  united,  and  they  can  easily  be  separated  from  the  mud  by  washing.  The 
barrels  are  rapidly  worn  out,  the  amount  of  work  done  is  little,  and  the  labor 
requiicd  is  much.  In  the  Mexican  process  the  pulverized  ore  is  mixed  with 
watei , salt,  iron  pyrites,  and  quicksilver,  and  left  out  in  an  open  yard  for  three 
weeks,  the  mass  being  stirred  or  trodden  with  mules  occasionally.  This  mode 
of  reducing  is  very  slow,  and  is  unsuited  to  the  cool  climate  of  Nevada,  in  lati- 
tude 38°,  and  at  an  elevation  of  5,000  or  6,000  feet  above  the  sea. 

30.— THE  PAN  PROCESS. 

There  was  a general  belief  that  some  mode  of  amalgamation  better  than  either 
of  these  could  and  would  be  devised,  so  while  one  set  of  men  were  engaged  in 
hunting  and  opening  mines,  another  set  were  busy  in  studying  a mode'for  re- 
ducing the  ores.  A satisfactory  result  was  not  reached  for  several  years,  but  it 
came  at  last  in  the  invention  of  the  pan  process,  as  distinguished  from  the  barrel 
and  yard  processes. 

The  pan  is  of  cast-iron,  about  five  feet  in  diameter  and  eighteen  inches  deep. 

live  hundred  or  a thousand  pounds  of  ore  are  put  in  with  salt,  iron  pyrites, 
quicksilver,  and  enough  water  to  make  a thin  mud.  A muller  revolves  on  the 
bottom  of  the  pan,  and  serves  to  grind  the  matter,  which  is  not  fine  enough,  and 
also  brings  all  the  particles  of  the  ore  into  contact  with  the  chemicals  and  the 
quicksilver.  Besides  the  motion  of  the  muller,  various  devices  are  used  to  keep 
up  a regular  current,  so  that  all  portions  of  the  mixture  are  successively  brought 
to  the  bottom,  and  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  quicksilver.  In  some  pans  heat 
is  applied.  The  American  process  extracts  silver  from  the  common  sulphuret 
ore  as  thoroughly  as  any  other  process,  with  much  more  rapidity,  and  with  less 
expense.  It  is,  therefore,  in  almost  universal  use  in  the  American  silver  mines 
of  the  Pacific  slope,  and  has  been  introduced  into  Mexico,  where  it  will  prob- 
ably in  time  supersede  the  yard  process.  While  the  metallurgists  were  work- 
ing away  at  their  pans,  the  miners  generally  were  afraid  to  erect  mills  lest 
buildings  and  machinery  might  be  unsuited  to  the  new  modes  of  working. 

The  mills  that  were  built  charged  $50  and  $60  per  ton  for  crushing  and 


to  give  the  subject  much  examination  since  my  return.  To  attempt  eliciting-  information 
trom  those  now  here,  only  tends  to  confuse  and  complicate  what  is  already  incomprehensi- 
me.  Jt  you  talk  with  one  man,  he  is  only  concerned  lest  the  argentiferous  metal  be  ren- 
dered worthless  by  the  superabundance  here  met  with  ; while  another,  with  equal  opportu- 
nities, and  perhaps  better  ability  for  forming  a correct  judgment,  derides  the  idea  of  there 
being  any  silver  apart  from  the  Comstock  vein,  telling  you  that  the  whole  thing  is  an  in- 
verted pyramid,  having  that  truly  wonderful  lead  for  a base.” 
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amalgamating,  though  the  same  work  was  done  at  Grass  \ alley,  only  one  hun- 
dred miles  distant,  for  less  than  $5  a ton. 

The  amalgamation  was  so  conducted  that  only  the  free  gold  was  saved.  All 
the  silver  and  much  of  the  gold  were  lost.  Ore  that  contained  $500  to  the  ton 
was  sent  to  the  mill  if  it  yielded  $70  or  $80,  leaving  about  $10  profit,  and  a loss 
of  $400  of  silver. 

The  value  of  the  ore  and  the  amount  of  silver  lost  were  precisely  understood, 
but  there  was  no  remedy.  It  was  necessary  to  take  some  silver  from  the  mines 
at  any  sacrifice  to  keep  up  the  confidence  of  the  shareholders.  AJtliough  the 
ore  m sight  was  worth  millions,  the  bullion  sent  across  the  mountains  from 
Nevada  amounted  to  only  $90,897  in  1S60. 

The  next  year,  however,  the  export  rose  to  $2,275,256 ; in  1862  to  $6,247,074, 
and  in  1863  to  $12,486,238.  This  increased  rate  might  well  astonish  the  world, 
and  dazzle  people  in  the  vicinity. 

31.— GROWTH  OF  THE  WASHOE  EXCITEMENT. 

The  silver  excitement  which  pervaded  California  in  the  spring  of  1860  con- 
tinued to  increase  steadily  for  three  years. 

Washoe,  by  which  name  the  mining  region  near  the  Comstock  lode  was  gen- 
erally known,  was  the  main  topic  of  conversation,  and  the  main  basis  of  specu- 
lation. Everybody  owned  shares  in  some  silver  mine.  High  prices  were  paid 
to  strangers  for  mines  at  places  of  which  the  purchaser  had  never  heaid  until  a 
day  or  two  before  the  purchase.  Men  seemed  to  have  discarded  all  the  dic- 
tates of  prudence.  Their  judgment  was  overwhelmed  by  the  suddenly  acquired 
wealth  of  a few  and  by  the  general  anxiety  of  the  many  to  buy  any  kind  of  sil- 
ver shares.  People  acted  as  though  there  were  so  many  rich  silver  mines  that 
men  who  had  been  searching  for  them  would  not  be  so  mean  as  to  offer  a poor 
one  for  sale.  Three  thousand  silver  mining  companies  were  incorporated  in 
San  Francisco,  and  30,000  persons  purchased  stock  in  them.  The  nominal 
capital  was  $1,000,000,000,  but  their  actual  market  value  never  exceeded 
$60,000,000,  and  not  one  in  fifty  owned  a claim  of  the  least  value.  And  yet 
the  organization  of  each  company  cost  $100  on  an  average,  and  that  money  had 
to  be  paid  by  somebody.  Although  the  mines  were  in  western  Utah,  which 
was  organized  afterwards  into  the  Territory  and  then  into  the  State  of  Nevada, 
the  shares  were  mostly  owned  in  San  Francisco,  and  that  place  was  the  centre 
of  speculation  and  excitement,  of  profit  and  loss.  On  every  side  were  to  be 
seen  men  who  had  made  independent  fortunes  in  stocks  within  a few  months. 

The  share  in  the  leading  mines  on  the  Comstock  lode  were  the  preferred 
security  for  loans  by  money  lenders  and  banks. 

The  shares,  or  feet,  as  they  were  more  commonly  called,  (for  in  most  of  the 
companies  a share  represented  a lineal  foot  lengthwise  on  the  ^ eiu,)  of  the  L oin- 
stock  claims  advanced  with  great  rapidity,  in  some  cases  as  much  as  J>1,000  per 
month. 

A foot  of  the  Gould  and  Curry  mine,  worth  $500  on  the  1st  of  March,  1862, 
was  sold  for  $1,000  in  June;  for  $1,550  in  August;  for  $2,500  in  September; 
for  $3,200  in  February,  1863;  for  $3,700  in  May;  for  $4,400  in  June,  and  for 
$5,600  in  July.  Other  claims  advanced  with  a rapidity  less  rapid  but  scarcely 
less  startling.  In  the  middle  of  1863,  Savage  was  worth  $3,600  per  foot;  Cen- 
tral $2,850 ; Ophir  $2,550  ; Hale  and  Norcross  $1,850 ; California  $ 1 ,500  ; 1 ellow 
Jacket  $1,150;  Crown  Point  $750;  Cliollar  $900,  and  Potosi  $600. 

32.— VIRGINIA  CITY. 

Virginia  City,  the  centre  of  the  mining  industry,  rose  to  be  the  second  town 
west  of  the  Rocky  mountains.  It  had  a population  of  15,000,  and  the  assessed 
value  of  its  taxable  property  was  $11,000,000.  The  amount  of  business  done 
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was  twice  as  great  as  in  any  other  town  of  equal  size  in  the  United  States. 
And  well  might  the  town  be  large  and  busy.  It  produced  more  silver  within  a 
year  than  any  other  one  mining  district  of  equal  size  ever  did.  Neither  Potosi 
nor  Guanajuato  could  equal  it.  The  former  town  yielded  310,000,000  annually 
for  a time,  but  with  that  yield  supported  a population  of  160,000.  In 
may  be  doubted  whether  any  town  of  15,000  persons  ever  before  produced  an 
average  of  312,000,000  annually,  or  an  average  of  3800  to  the  person.  Well 
might  excitement  run  high,  and  money  be  flush. 


33.— THE  SILVER  PANIC. 


But  though  the  silver  yield  kept  up,  distrust  set  in,  and  prices  of  stocks 
commenced  to  fall  in  the  summer  of  1863.  The  people  began  to  count  up  how 
many  millions  they  had  paid  as  assessments  on  claims  that  had  been  worked 
for  years  and  had  never  yielded  a cent.  Experts  from  other  silver  mining 
countries  said  that  no  rich  and  permanent  deposits  of  silver  had  been  opened, 
save  on  the  Comstock  lode,  and  that  the  management  of  the  mines  there  was 
grossly  wasteful. 

It  was  a notorious  fact  that  many  companies  had  been  organized  for  the  pur- 
pose of  swindling  the  ignorant  by  selling  worthless  stock  to  them. 

Prices  declined  slowly  until  the  middle  of  the  next  year,  and  then  they  were 
attacked  by  a panic  which  smote  hundreds  of  the  Washoe  speculators  with 
terror  and  bankruptcy.  Gould  & Curry  fell  from  35,600  to  $900  per  foot ; Sav- 
age, from  $3,600  to  3750;  Ophir,  from  $2,550  to  $425;  California,  from  $1,500 
to  821;  Hale  & Norcross,  from  $1,850  to  $310,  and  others  in  like  proportion. 

The  ’\vild-cat  or  baseless  speculations  were  swept  away  to  destruction  by  the 
thousand,  and  never  heard  of  more. 

The  dray-men,  the  hod-carriers,  the  mechanics,  the  clerks,  the  seamstresses, 
the  servant  girls,  who  had  cheerfully  paid  assessments  for  years,  in  the  confidence 

that  they  would  soon  have  a handsome  income  from  their  silver  mines,  were  dis- 
enchanted. 

The  name  of  TV  ashoe,  which  had  once  been  blessed,  was  now  accursed  by 
the  multitude,  though  still  a source  of  profit  to  a few. 

People  wondered  how  they  could  have  been  so  blind.  It  was  found  on  exami- 
nation that  the  most  deliberate  and  most  dishonest  deception  had  been  system- 
atically piacticed  in  many  cases.  Most  of  the  mines  had  been  managed  not 
with  the  object  of  taking  silver  from  the  ore,  but  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
profit  by  the  sale  and  purchase  of  stocks. 

The  ofliceis,  oi  some  of  them,  combined  to  raise  or  depress  the  shares  as  suited 
their  schemes.  It  was  an  easy  matter  to  instruct  the  miners  to  take  out  the 
richest  or  the  poorest  of  the  ore,  and  the  returns  of  the  mill  could  be  published 
as  a fail  indication  of  the  value  of  all  the  ore  within  sight.* 

In  the  erection  of  buildings  the  financial  management  of  the  companies  was 
grossly  extravagant.  Money  was  thrown  about  almost  as  if  it  had  no  value. 
It  was  presumed  that  the  rich  and  extensive  deposits  found  near  the  surface, 
instead  of  being  exhausted,  would  become  still  richer  as  the  works  advanced 
in  depth.  The  ignorance  of  metallurgy  and  lack  of  experience  in  silver  mining 
led  to  many  costly  mistakes. 

Wages  much  higher  than  those  of  California  were  paid. 


of  N^a.fa^for' para^raPh  in  the  rePort  of  S- H-  Marietta,  the  surveyor  general 

tJl a ^Ullin,g  °Per,ation  7as  in  Pr°gress  the  superintendent  would  write  glowing  let- 
ho  •’  8®lectLed  fr(?“  a lar^  mass  of  Poorer  material,  would  be  sent  to  mill;  debt* 
.‘  If  ^ ,?curred, t°  be  paid  in  the  future,  and  large  dividends  would  be  declared. 
i Kfi  t . ’^aqag  operation  was  in  contemplation,  the  rich  deposits  would  be  avoided;  the 
a-WuVf  1 1 ? n“  WOuld  pr?ve  t0  be  Yery  P°or  ; assessments  would  be  levied  to  pay  off  the 
a.  ’ 1 ,0,,ipany;  suits  would  be  commenced  against  it,  and  every  device  that  could 

dUcourage  stockholders  would  be  adopted.”  b J 
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34.— LITIGATION  ABOUT  THE  COMSTOCK  MINES. 

The  overestimate  of  the  value  of  the  mines  was  one  of  the  causes  of  a great 
litigation,  for  which  opportunities  were  given  by  the  careless  manner  in  which 
claims  were  located,  recorded,  and  transferred  in  early  times.  I he  lawyers 

^ fees  high  almost  beyond  example.  Witnesses  who  found  that  their 

testimony  was  necessary  in  important  suits  suddenly  had  business  in  the  eastern 
States,  or  in  some  other  remote  place,  and  could  not  be  persuaded  to  remain  till 
the  trial  unless  some  large  sums  of  money  were  paid  to  them. 

Subornation  of  perjury  became  a profession  in  which  many  engaged.  So 
much  money  was  spent  in  a law  suit  that  it  materially  affected  business. 

When  the  trial  of  the  suit  between  the  Ophir  and  the  Burning  Moscow  was 
transferred  from  Virginia  City  to  Aurora,  property  in  certain  parts  ol  the  latter 
town  rose  fifty  per  cent.,  so  confident  were  the  residents  there  that  the  attend- 
ants at  the  court  would  be  numerous  and  flush  of  money.  In  several  cases  more 
money  was  spent  in  litigation  than  the  entire  mine  is  now  worth.  The  surveyor 
general  of  the  State,  in  his  report  for  the  year  1865,  says  : 

“ I have  understood  that  $1,300,000  have  been  expended  in  litigation  between 
the  Cliollar  and  Potosi  companies,  and  $1,000,000  more  have  been  expended  in  the 
Opliir-Moscow  trials.  * * * I believe  one-fiftli  of  the  proceeds  of  the 

Comstock  would  not,  more  than  pay  the  expenses  of  litigating  the  title  thereto.” 

The  yield  of  the  Comstock  lode,  up  to  the  date  of  that  report,  had  been  about 
$45,000,000  ; so  Mr.  Marlette’s  estimate  of  the  amount  spent  in  litigation  would 
be  $9,000,000,  and  four-fifths  of  this  was  expended  within  a period  of  three  years. 

The  sum  paid  as  dividends  to  stockholders  in  many  permanent  mines  was 
less  than  that  expended  in  litigation. 

35.— THE  MANY-LODE  THEORY. 

One  of  the  main  sources  of  the  lawsuits  was  the  doubt  whether  the  Comstock 
lode  had  at  its  side  a number  of  branches,  or  whether  it  was  one  of  a series  of 
independent  and  parallel  lodes  within  a distance  of  two  hundred  yards.  At  the 
surface  several  seams  of  ore  were  perceptible,  and  the  first  claimants  had  taken 
the  seam  which  was  largest  and  lowest  on  the  hill,  and  they  asserted  that  the 
seams  above  were  mere  branches.  This  assertion,  however,  did  not  prevent 
others  from  claiming  the  upper  seams,  and  thus  arose  the  suits  between  the 
Ophir  and  the  Burning  Moscow,  that  between  the  Gould  Curry  and  the  North 
Potosi,  and  that  between  the  Potosi  and  the  Bajazet,  which  were  all  cases  of  much 
importance  in  their  day.  The  people  were  divided  between  the  one-lode  and 
the  many -lode  parties,  and  elections  turned  more  than  once  on  that  question. 
Most  of  the  stock  of  the  one-lode  companies  was  held  in  San  Francisco,  while  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  stockholders  of  the  many-lode  companies  were  residents  ot 
Virginia  City,  so  it  was  argued  that  it  was  the  interest  of  Nevada  that  the  old 
companies  should  be  defeated.  But  the  latter  had  the  evidence  of  geology,  and 
what  was,  perhaps,  still  more  important,  the  money  on  their  side,  and  the  many- 
lode  theory  was  at  last  completely  overthrown,  but  not  until  after  a struggle 
that  cost  years  of  time  and  millions  of  money.  The  Comstock  \ein  has  a dip 
of  45°  to  the  horizon,  and  while  it  was  in  the  process  ot  formation  large  bodies 
of  porphyry  split  off  from  the  hanging  wall,  fell  down  into  the  vein  stone  and 
were  there  suspended,  leaving  a*  seam  of  quartz  above  as  well  at?  one  below . 
These  pieces  of  hanging  wall  are  usually  long,  narrow,  and  deep,  but  not  large 
enough  in  any  direction  to  make  two  lodes  out  of  one. 

36.— EXPENSES  INCREASING  WITH  THE  DEPTH. 

Another  source  of  disappointment  to  the  mining  companies  was  that  as  the 
works  advanced  in  depth  expenses  increased  in  an  unexpected  manner.  The 
immense  excavations  for  the  extraction  of  ore  required  vast  quantities  of  timber ; 
as  the  forests  are  distant  and  transportation  dear,  the  mines  now  pay  three-quar- 
ts of  a million  dollars  annually  for  timbering  alone. 
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The  water  increased,  and  powerful  engines,  consuming  much  wood,  were 
required  to  pump  constantly  at  an  expense  of  $100  per  day  to  each  of  half  a 
dozen  companies,  loul  air  made  it  impossible  for  the  miners  to  work  rapidly 
in  the  deep  drifts,  and  ventilation  was  expensive.  These,  and  a multitude  of 
other  considerations,  contributed  to  the  panic  and  kept  the  general  stock  market 
down. 

Hut  such  influences  could  not  entirely  govern  the  price  of  particular  stocks. 

Gould  & Curry,  which  was  sold  for  $900  per  foot  in  July,  1864,  advanced 
to  $2,000  in  April,  1865,  and  fell  to  $600  in  October,  1866.  Savage  was  $2,000 
in  April,  1865,  and  $1,100  in  October,  1866.  Of  slocks,  which °were  not  no- 
ticed in  the  stock  boards  in  the  summer  of  1864,  Yellow  Jacket  rose  in  April, 
1865,  to  $2,590  per  foot,  and  was  sold  in  October,  1866,  for  $700;  Belcher, 
worth  $1,650  in  April,  1S65,  was  offered  for  $95  in  October,  1866.  Alpha, 
worth  $2,100  in  April,  1865,  was  worth  only  $50  in  October,  1866,  and  Crown 
Point  fell  from  $1,225  in  April,  1865,  to  $900  in  October,  1S66.  A fall  of  fifty 
per  cent,  or  a rise  of  two  hundred  per  cent,  in  the  market  value  of  a large  mine 
within  the  space  of  six  months  has  occurred  in  more  than  two  score  cases  within 
the  last  five  years,  and  it  is  easily  understood  that  in  such  events  fortunes  are 
made  and  lost  with  great  rapidity. 
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-SOME  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  ESMERALDA,  HUMBOLDT,  AND  REESE 

RIVERS. 


I he  stocks  in  all  the  other  districts  of  Nevada  were  affected,  and,  it  might 
almost  be  said,  governed  by  the  influence  of  those  of  Virginia  City.  While 


sh.ues  in  the  Comstock  lode  were  high,  so  were  those  in  mines  elsewhere.  At 


Esmeralda  large  masses  of  rich  ore  were  found  in  the  Wide  West  and  Real 


Eel  Monte  mines,  and  the  price  of  their  stocks  rose  to  $400  per  foot;  but  there, 
too,  litigation,  bad  management,  and  the  speedy  exhaustion  of  the  rich  deposits 
near  the  surface  were  followed  by  a general  collapse. 

Esmeralda  district,  which  yielded  $500,000  annually  for  a couple  of  years, 
seemed  to  have  been  worked  out,  and  all  the  explorations  undertaken  since 
1864  have  failed  to  show  anything  to  compare  with  the  ore  opened  in  1861  and 
1862. 

Several  other  districts  in  the  vicinity,  however,  were  found,  and  these  promised 
to  more  than  surpass  Esmeralda  in  its  best  days.  Humboldt  had  a history 
somewhat  like  Esmeralda.  J 

A large  body  of  rich  ore  in  the  Sheba  mines  brought  the  price  of  that  stock 
up  to  $400  per  foot,  but  they  contained  antimony,  and  could  not  be  reduced  with- 
out roasting,  and  the  expenses  of  reduction,  and  litigation  and  the  exhaustion 
of  the  rich  body  of  ore,  soon  left  the  company  insolvent;  and  since  then  the 
Humboidt  district  has  been  under  a cloud,  although  many  of  the  veins  will  un- 
doubtedly prove  profitable  in  time. 

#The  Reese  River  mines,  discovered  in  June,  1862,  include  a number  of  dis- 
tricts, in  yy  hich  a great  variety  of  veins  and  ores  are  found.  The  development 
bas  been  sIoyv,  yet  it  is  the  opinion  of  intelligent  men  who  have  examined  the 
lodes  that  several  of  them  will  take  a high  place  in  the  production  of  silver 
alter  a few  years. 

The.  last  of  the  silver  districts  of  Nevada  in  the  order  of  discovery  is  Paliran- 
y?n.t,  in  the  southeastern  corner  of  the  State,  which  first  attracted  attention  in 
ihe  beginning  of  1866.  No  bullion  has  yet  been  extracted  there,  but  some  fine 
;re  has  been  found,  and  the  quantity  appears  to  be  considerable. 


38. — SUTRO  TUNNEL  PROJECT. 

In  I 860  t became  evident  that  if  the  mining  in  the  Comstock  mines  were  to 
ie  continued  tor  many  years,  it  Yvould  be  profitable,  and  even  necessary,  to  have 
II.  Ex.  Doc.  29 3 
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a tunnel  to  drain  the  vein  to  a depth  of  2,000  feet.  Of  the  continuation  of  the 


mining  there  could  be  no  reason  to  doubt. 

O 


The  lode  has  the  main  geological  characteristics  which  mark  the  greatest 
silver-bearing  veins  of  Spanish  America.  It  is  a fissure  vein  that  extends  across 
several  different  formations,  and  at  l he  richest  place  it  separates  two  different 
kinds  of  “ country”  rock.  It  is  of  great  length  and  great  width.  The  general 
thickness  and  dip  remain  about  the  same,  so  far  as  they  have  been  examined.  The 
walls  are  distinctly  -marked.  The  inclination  is  about  45 J to  the  horizon. 
There  are  large  seams  of  clay-like  substances  along  the  sides,  as  though  the 
sides  had  rubbed  and  ground  part  of  the  vein-stone  to  powder.  _ Bodies  of  por- 
phyry, many  of  them  large  and  others'  small,  are  found  in  the  vein-stone,  looking 
as  though  they  had  cracked  off  the  upper  or  hanging  wall  and  fallen  down. 

The  vein-stone,  so  far  as  traced,  is  about  the  same  in  all  places,  though  tne 
color  varies  from  white  and  gray  to  brown.  The  ore  is  distributed  iriegulaily, 
bein°’  found  in  some  places  in  large  masses  and  in  others  in  thin  seams, 
general  features  of  the  lode  are  like  those  other  great  argentiferous  veins,  and 
mining  geologists  say  that  the  class  are  inexhaustibly  rich  in  silver.  It  is  pre- 
t umed  that  they  are  rich  in  ore  far  beyond  any  depth  which  miners  can  i each. 


,iy. — BARON  RICHTHOFEJN  s Ktnmi  . 

he  following  is  a quotation  from  “The  Comstock  Lode,  its  character  and  the  probable 
e of  its  continuance  in  depth.  By  Ferdinand  Baron  Richthofen,  Dr.  1 hil.,  ban  I?  laneis- 


* 39. — BARON  RICHTHOFEN'S  REPORT. 

The 
mode 

C0,‘ dfwe  proceed  to  compare  the  Comstock  vein  with  those  best  explored  it  is  evident  that 
it  differs  in  nature  from  a certain  class  of  narrow  veins,  which,  as  those  of  I reiberg,  is.oni°js- 
berg,  and  Chanarcillo,  in  Chili,  Pasco,  in  Peru.  Catorce,  in  Mexico,  and  Austin,  in  Nevada 
fill  a number  of  small  fissures,  which  are  either  parallel  or  intersect  each  other,  and  rvluch 
exhibit  in  depth  nearly  the  same  character  and  richness  as  near  the  surface.  It  presents,  on 
the  contrary  fall  the  characters  of  a second  class  of  silver  veins,  which  are  prominent  on 
account  of  their  magnitude  and  unity,  and  exhibit,  wherever  they  occur,  one  gi  eat  mot 
vein,  or  ‘veto  motive ,’  surrounded,  in  most  instances,  by  some  smaller  veins  of  little  or  no 
importance.  To  this  class  belong  the  veins  of  Schemmtz  and  I elsobanya,  m Hungay , the 
Vet  a Madre,  of  Guanajuato,  and  the  Veta  Grandre,  of  Zacatecas  while  the  veins  of : 1 otosi, 
in  Peru,  and  the  Biscayna  of  Real  del  Monte,  m Mexico,  have  to  berefenedmoie  to  tins  than 
to  the  former  class.  Notwithstanding  their  small  number,  these  great  mother  veins  furnish 
bv  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  silver  produced  throughout  the  world.  1 hey  resemble  each 
other  in  nmny  points.  All  of  them  fill  fissures  of  extraordinary  width  and  length,  and  appear 
to  be  of  very  recent  origin,  and  also  to  be  intimately  related  to  volcanic  rocks,  by  vim  t y 
are  accompanied.  Although  the  laws  which  govern  the  distribution  of  ore  differ  moie  or  less 
for  each  vein,  yet  all  of  them  have  been  found  to  be  highly  metalliferous  to  whatever  depth 
explored ; and  it  appears  that  nearly  an  equal  quantity  ot  silver  is  with  most  of  them  contained, 
in  each  level,  the  vein  of  Guanajuato  being  an  exception  to  this  rule.  It  may  be  intei  led  thj 
this  will  continue  to  be  the  case  to  an  indefinite  depth.  There  is,  liowevci,  a maiked  d * 
ence  in  the  concentration  of  silver,  ores  of  extreme  richness  being  usually  accumulated  in  h - 
ited  bodies  in  the  upper  levels,  while  in  depth  similar  bodies  recur  greater  in  extent,  but  con- 
sistingwof  lower  grades  of  ores.  This  is  one  of  the  principal  reasons  why,  on  all  the  veins 
mentioned  mining  in  upper  levels  has  been  so  highly  remunerative  compared  with  the 
derived  from  deep  working.  Each  ton  of  ore  costs  there  but  little  to  extract,  and  yields 
a large  amount  of  metal,  while  raising  the  same  weight  from  greater  depth  is 
and  at  the  same  time  a smaller  amount  of  bullion  is  realized.  Ihe  history  ot  the  Mexua 
mines  is  the  best  illustration  of  these  relations.  In  former  centuries  counts  ^ 

been  made  bv  the  kin°-  of  Spain  whenever  fortune  enabled  a single  mdn  luual  u aitumulal 

years.  Mining  then  was  confined  to  ri^^swffhjn^few  hun- 
dred feet  from  the  surface.  In  the  present  century,  since  greater  depths  have  been  reached, 
the  Spanish  crown,  if  it  lied  still  the  sceptre  of  Mexico,  would  scarcely  have  found  an  oppor- 
tunitv  of  bestowing  equal  honors  on  fortunate  mining  adventurers,  notwithstanding  the  un 
abated  enterprising  spirit  of  the  population  and  the  increased  facilities  ot  raising  the  t,  ensures 
And  yet  the  production  of  the  Mexican  mines  has  anything  but  decreased.  It  appears  o 
the  contrary,  that  it  has  never  been  so  high  as  at  the  present  time,  llumboidt  stati  c * 
vastly  the  majority  of  the  annual  production  of  Mexico  has  through  all  times  been  derive*, 
from* the  mother  veins  alluded  to  above,  and  stiff  at  this  day  they  furnish  at  leastthree-fourt  ■ 
If  H though  each  of  them  has  repeatedly  been  abandoned  as  unprofitable.  They  would  l>< 
Inexhaustible  sources  of  wealth  if  the  increase  of  expenses  attending  the  growing  depth  da 

n°‘‘?heaequality  of  prodm^ofTe'Sexican  mines  is  probably  partly  due  to  the  prevalent 
- tnu!  ®ihqer  01es  through  all  levels.  The  Hungarian  offer  less  favorable  conditions,  a*  th 


of 
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The  water  which  gathers  in  mines  at  Virginia  City,  although  the  deepest  there 
is  not  half  so  deep  as  in  many  in  Mexico,  is  very  great,  and  a tunnel  or  adit-level 
is  necessary  to  secure  drainage  and  ventilation  and  procure  a cheap  mode  of  ex- 
tracting the  ore  and  of  exploring  the  lode.  Fortunately  the  lode  is  situated  on 
a mountain  side,  and  there  is  an  opportunity  of  draining  the  lode  to  a depth  of 
two  thousand  feet  by  cutting  an  adit  three  and  three-fifths  miles.  The  expense 
will  be  several  millions  of  dollars,  but,  the  saving  will  be  far  more.  Considera- 
tions like  these  led  to  the  formation  of  the  Sutro  T ugnel  Company,  which 
received  a franchise  from  the  legislature  of  the  State  and  a grant  of  land  from 

ores,  on  account  of  the  pieviously  mentioned  increase  of  lead  and  copper  in  depth,  undergo 
a real  deterioration.  Yet  they  have  evidently  had  at  upper  levels  their  concentrated  bodies 
of  rich  ore.  Such  have  been  extracted  at  Schemnitz  within  the  time  of  historical  record, 
while  their  former  existence  at  Felsobanya  may  be  inferred  from  the  shape  a*d  character  of 
the  old  Roman  works  near  the  out-croppings. 

“Let  us  now  return  to  the  Comstock  vein,  the  ‘ vcta  madre'  of  Washoe,  and  examine 
what  conclusions  as  to  its  future  we  are  justified  in  drawing  from  the  present  condition  of  the 
explorations.  In  the  first  place,  we  have  mentioned  the  fact  that  the  ores  through  all  the  levels 
explored  retain  their  character  of  true  silver  ores  which  they  had  near  the  surface.  The  amount 
of  lead,  copper,  iron,  and  zinc  has  never  been  large  in  the  Comstock  ores,  and  these  metals 
preserve  now,  at  the  lowest  level,  nearly  the  same  relative  proportion  as  formerly.  Their 
increase,  especially  of  lead,  would  be  the  most  unfavorable  indication  for  the  future  of  the 
Comstock  lode,  as,  besides  the  growing  difficulty  of  metallurgical  treatment,  the  conclusion 
would  be  justified  that  lead  ores  would  more  and  more  replace  those  of  silver,  and  the  limits 
of  profitalfie  productiveness  would  soon  be  reached.  But  as  it  is,  no  deterioration  is  to  be 
expected,  even  if  an  impoverishment  takes  place.  It  thus  approaches  in  its  ore-bearing  char- 
acter the  great  mother-veins  of  Mexico,  and  is  different  from  those  of  Hungary.  But  even 
the  reasons  for  an  impoverishment  are  by  no  means  so  evident  as  might  appear  at  first  sight. 
There  have  been,  it  is  true,  bonanzas  near  the  surface,  which  surpassed  in  richness  all  those 
worked  upon  in  later  times.  As  such  may  be  mentioned  the  bonanzas  of  the  Opliir,  the  Gould 
& Curry,  and  the  western  body  of  ore  in  Gold  Hill.  Their  richness  and  the  facilities  of 
their  extraction  co-operated  in  making  the  latter  exceedingly  profitable.  Yet  the  production 
of  the  Comstock  vein  did  not,  at  the  time  when  it  was  solely  derived  from  these  surface-bonan- 
zas, reach  the  figure  it  attained  after  the  exhaustion  of  their  principal  portion.  One  of  the 
reasons  is  that  then  the  ore  was  concentrated  within  narrow  limits,  while  as  the  greater  depth 
was  attained  the  distribution  of  the  ores  was  much  more  general,  though  their  standard  was 
lower.  New  bodies  of  ore  bad  been  discovered,  commencing  at  a depth  of  from  one  hundred 
and  fifty  to  three  hundred  feet  below  the  surface,  such  as  the  continuous  sheets  of  ore  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  lode  in  the  Gold  Hill  mines  and  the  Yellow  Jacket,  and  the  similar-con- 
stit  ited  one  in  Chollar-Potosi.  None  of  them  contain,  excepting  a few  narrow  streaks  or 
bunches,  ores  of  equal  richness  with  those  of  which  the  surface-bonanzas  were  composed. 
But  their  extent  so  tar  exceeds  that  of  the  latter  as  to  make  up,  by  the  increased  amount  of 
daily  extraction,  for  the  inferior  yield.  The  profits  of  working  are  of  course  greatly  dimin- 
ished. These  bodies  of  ore  have  continued  to  the  deepest  levels  reached  in  the  Comstock 
mines,  varying  in  width  and  extent,  and  also  in  their  yield.  The  latter  did  not  increase,  but 
in  some  instances,  as  in  the  southern  part  of  Gold  Hill,  decreased  with  the  growing  width  of 
the  deposit,  while  in  others  no  material  change  is  perceptible. 

“Few  new  bodies  of  ore  made  their  appearance  below  the  level  of  three  hundred  feet. 
Foremost  in  importance  among  them  are  two  bodies  discovered  at  seven  hundred  feet  below 
the  surface  of  the  Hale  & Norcross  works,  one  of  which  is  on  ground  supposed  heretofore  to 
be  unproductive. 

“Considering  these  facts  exhibited  by  the  Comstock  vein  itself,  and  comparing  with  them 
what  is  known  about  similar  argentiferous  veins,  we  believe  ourselves  to  be  justified  in 
drawing  the  following  conclusions: 

“ 1st.  That  the  continuity  of  the  ore-bearing  character  of  the  Comstock  lode  in  depth  must, 
notwithstanding  local  interruptions,  be  assumed  as  a fact  of  equal  certainty  with  the  continuity 
of  the  vein  itself. 

“iid.  That  it  may  positively  be  assumed  that  the  ores  in  the  Comstock  lode  will  retain 
their  character  of  true  silver  ores  to  indefinite  depth. 

“3d.  That  it  is  highly  probable  that  extensive  bodies  of  ores  equal  in  richness  to  the  sur- 
face-bonanzas will  never  occur  in  depth. 

“4th.  That  an  increase  in  size  of  the  bodies  of  ore  in  depth  is  more  probable  than  a de- 
crease, and  that  they  are  more  likely  to  increase  than  to  remain  of  the  same  size  as  heretofore. 

“ •>{!).  That  a considerable  portion  of  the  ore  will,  as  to  its  yield,  not  materially  differ  at  any 
depth  from  what  it  is  at  the  present  lower  levels,  while,  besides,  there  will  be  an  increasing 
bulk  of  lower-grade  ores.  We  are  led  to  this  supposition  by  the  similarity  in  character  of  all 
the  deposits  outside  of  the  rich  surface-bonanzas  and  the  homogeneous  nature  which  almost 
every  one  oi  them  exhibits  throughout  its  entire  extent. 
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Congress,  and  met  with  the  encouragement  of  the  great  companies  mining  on 
the  lode,  all  of  which  signed  contracts  with  the  company  binding  themselves  to 
pay  a certain  sum  for  every  ton  taken  from  their  mines  after  the  completion  of 
the  tunnel.  Although  the  work  has  not  been  commenced,  the  project  has  fair 
prospects,  and  it  occupies  an  important  place  in  the  history  of  mining  in  Nevada. 
The  miners  at  Virginia  City  will  never  be  content  to  abandon  that  plan  of 
drainage. 

40. — COLUMBIA  BASIN  AND  CARIBOO  MINES. 

The  first  mines  in  what  is  now  Idaho  Territory  were  found  in  the  bars  of 
Clearwater  river  in  the  spring  of  1860,  and  those  of  the  Salmon  river  were 
opened  in  a few  months  later.  I he  placers  of  Boise  were  struck  in  1862,  those 
of  Owyhee  in  1863,  and  the  quartz  veins  of  Owyhee  and  Alturas  began  to  at- 
tract attention  in  1864.  In  eastern  Oregon  the  placers  of  I owder  and  Burnt 
rivers  were  discovered  in  1861,  and  those  of  John  Bay  s river  in  the  folloving 
year. 

None  of  the  Idaho  or  Oregon  placers  have  proved  so  rich,  so  extensive,  or  so 
durable  as  those  of  California,  although  they  have  yielded  considerable  amounts 
of  gold.  The  deep  diggings  of  Cariboo,  500  miles  from  V ictoria,  in  the  upper 
part  of  Fraser  valley,  were  discovered  in  1859,  arid  the  placers  in  the  shallow 
bars  and  creeks  at  the  Big  Bend  of  the  Columbia,  in  the  territory  of  Biitish 
Columbia,  in  1865.  California  had  to  send  miners  to  all  these  places. 

The  number  who  went  to  Idaho  was,  probably,  20,000;  and  in  1866  at  least 
5,000  migrated  to  Montana. 

It  was  also  in  this  year  that  a rumor  became  current  that  rich  placers  had 
been  discovered  at  Barbacoas,  in  New  Cranada,  and  the  result  was  the  migra- 
tion and  bitter  disappointment  of  about  a thousand  men,  who  found  nothing  to 
reward  their  trouble. 


“6tli  That  the  ore  will  shift  at  different  levels,  from  certain  portions  of  the  lode  to  others, 
as  it  has  done  up  to  the  present  time.  More  equality  in  its  distribution  may,  hovvever,  be  ex- 
pected below  the  junction  of  the  branches  radiating  toward  the  surface,  when  the  vein  will 
probably  fill  a more  uniform  and  more  regular  channel.  Some  mines  which  have  been  here- 
tofore almost  unproductive,  as  the  Central,  California,  Bullion,  and  others,  have  theiefoie 
(rood  chances  of  becoming  metalliferous  in  depth.  But  throughout  the  extent  of  the  vein,  it 
is  most  likely  that  the  portion  which  lies  next  to  the  foot-wall  will  continue  unproductive,  as 
it  did  from  the  surface  down  to  the  lowest  works,  while  the  entire  portion  between  it  and  the 
hanging'  wall  must  be  considered  as  the  probable  future  source  of  ore.  As  remarked  m the 
foregoing  pages,  it  is  also  probable  that  repeatedly,  in  following  the  lode  downward,  branches 
will^he  found  rising  from  its  main  body  vertically  into  the  hanging  wall  and  consisting  of 
clav  of  quartz.  Many  of  them  will  probably  be  ore-bearing.  Such  bodies  ot  oie  should  oe 
sought  for,  at  all  the  mines,  in  what  is  generally  supposed  to  be  the  eastern  country.  Expe- 
rience in  upper  levels  would  lead  to  the  supposition  that  such  eastern  bodies  might  carry  licher 

ores  than  the  average  of  the  main  portion  ot  the  vein.  . , ...  . 

“7th.  That  the  intervention  of  a barren  zone,  as  is  reported  by  good  authorities  to  occur 
at  the  Yeta  Madre  of  Guanajuato  at  the  depth  of  twelve  hundred  feet,  is  not  at  all  likely  to  be 
met  with  in  the  case  of  the  Comstock  lode.  The  argument  which  we  have  to  adduce  tor  tins 
conclusion  has  some  weight  from  a geological  point  of  view.  It  is  a well  known  tact  that 
the  enclosing  rocks  have  usually  great  influence  on  the  quantity  and  quality  ot  tne  ores  ot 
certain  metals  in  mineral  veins,  and  that  a rich  lode  passing  into  a different  formal  ion  fre- 
quently becomes  barren  or  poor.  At  the  Yeta  Madre  ot  Guanajuato  a sudden  decrease  in  the 
yield  of  the  ore  at  the  depth  of  twelve  hundred  feet  attends  the  passage  ot  the  lode  into  a dif- 
ferent formation,  which  from  thence  continues  to  the  lowest  depth  attained.  No  such  change 
can  be  anticipated  for  the  Comstock  lode,  since  the  structure  of  the  country  seems  to  indicate 

the  continuity  of  the  enclosing  rocks  to  an  indefinite  depth. 

“ In  winding  up  these'eonsiderations,  we  come  to  the  positive  conclusion  that  the  amount 
of  nearly  fifty  million  dollars,  which  have  been  extracted  from  the  Comstock  lode,  is  but  a 
small  proportion  of  the  amount  of  silver  waiting  future  extraction  in  the  virgin  portions  of  the 
vein  from  the  lowest  level  explored  down  to  indefinite  depth;  but  that,  from  analogy  with 
other  argentiferous  veins,  ns  well  as  from  facts  observed  on  the  Comstock  lode,  the  dirtusiou 
of  the  silver  through  extensive  deposits  of  middle  and  low  grade  ores  is  tar  more  probable 
than  its  accumulation  in  bodies  ot  rich  ore.” 
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SECTION  2. 

GEOLOGICAL  FORMATION,  ETC.,  OF  PACIFIC  SLOPE. 

REPORT  OF  MR.  WILLIAM  ASHBURNER,  MINING-  ENGINEER,  MEMBER  OF  TIIE  STATE 

GEOLOGICAL  SURVEY  OF  CALIFORNIA,  &c. 

1.  Gold  mining’  interest  of  California. — 2.  Characteristics  of  the  .gold-belt. — 3.  Northern 
mining  districts. — 4.  Mining  in  the  sierras  ; mills,  expenses,  &c. 


1.— GOLD  MINING  INTEREST  OF  CALIFORNIA 

San  Francisco,  November  — , 1866. 

In  accordance  with  the  request  you  made  me  soiRe  time  since,  I beg  leave  to 
submit  the  following  report  upon  the  present  condition  of  the  gold  mining  inter- 
est of  California,  so  far  as  it  can  be  ascertained.  The  absence  of  all  published 
documents  of  a reliable  nature,  with  the  exception  of  those  recently  issued  by 
the  geological  survey  of  the  State,  make  it  a matter  of  considerable  difficulty  to 
arrive  at  results  which  shall  have  the  merit  of  being  perfectly  trustworthy,  and 
the  only  means  of  obtaining  them  is  by  personal  examination  by  competent  in- 
dividuals of  the  various  gold  fields  throughout  the  State.  Everybody  will  ac- 
knowledge that  accurate  statistics  of  the  results  obtained  throughout  the  exten- 
sive mineral  regions  of  the  United  States,  particularly  those  where  the  precious 
metals  are  found,  and  published  under  the  official  sanction  of  the  government, 
would  be  of  the  greatest  value.  If  properly  compiled  they  in  themselves  alone 
would  go  far  to  remove  the  great  ignorance  which  prevails  in  the  public  mind 
with  regard  to  many  important  facts  bearing  upon  the  question  of  mining,  and 
enable  people  to  judge  for  themselves  how  far  the  great  majority  of  those  wild 
assertions  which  are  so  frequently  made  by  amateur  visitors  and  -newspaper 
correspondents  are  likely  to  be  true.  It  is  from  this  class  of  writers — who, 
from  their  education,  are  not  qualified  to  weigh  and  appreciate  the  value  of 
statements  made  to  them,  generally  by  interested  and  enthusiastic  persons — 
that  nearly  all  the  information  which  the  public  now  possesses  of  the  gold  and 
silver  mines  of  this  country  is  derived. 

It  is  universally  conceded  that  the  great  objection  to  mining  is  its  uncertainty, 
and  that,  while  in  some  cases  the  profits  are  large,  the  risks  are  more  than  pro- 
portionably  great,  and  the  cautious  capitalist  hesitates  before  embarking  upon  a 
mining  enterprise,  feeling  that  a shroud  of  mystery  envelops  the  whole  ques- 
tion, and  that  he  may  be  placing  himself  blindfolded  in  the  hands  of  evil  and 
designing  persons. 

The  mineral  resources  of  many  of  the  States  have  been  under  scientific  inves- 
tigation since  1830  ; but  it  was  in  1844  that  the  first  district  for  mining  other 
minerals  than  coal  and  iron  was  opened  up  upon  the  shores  of  Lake  Superior. 
Then  followed  a wild  excitement  in  mines,  which  seems  to  have  continued  pe- 
riodically since  that  time,  upon  the  discovery  of  new  and  valuable  mines.  In 
I863-’64  attention  was  particularly  directed  to  the  silver  and  gold  mines  of 
Nevada  and  Colorado.  No  statements  seemed  too  gross  to  be  made,  or  too  im- 
probable to  be  believed.  Tracts  in  the  midst  of  the  desert  covered  with  sage 
brush,  and  miles  distant  from  any  mineral-bearing  vein,  were  located,  companies 
formed,  prospectuses  issued,  and  considerable  sums  of  money  actually  expended 
in  search  of  mines  which  by  no  possibility  could  exist  in  such  places. 

A thorough  survey  of  the  various  mining  districts  which  are  now  attracting 
so  much  attention  both  at  home  and  abroad  would  confer  incalculable  benefit  upon 
the  country  at  large,  and  every  means  should  be  employed  to  bring  before  the 
public  information  of  such  a reliable  nature  that  the  capitalist  may  be  guided  in 
iiis  investments,  and  the  field  of  the  prospector  for  new  mines  be  restricted  to 
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those  comparatively  limited  districts  wliere  there  is  any  chance  of  their  efforts 
being  successful.  "Money  and  time  uselessly  expended  in  running,  prospecting, 
tunnels,  or  in  sinking  shafts  that  can  never  be  turned  to  any  account,  is  so 
much  loss  of  capital  and  labor  taken  from  the  productive  industry  of  the  country 
at  large.  It  was  estimated  that  in  lS62-’63  there  were  some  30;000  persons 
in  this  State  and  on  its  immediate  borders  engaged  in  prospecting  for  gold,  sil- 
ver, and  copper ; and  it  is  a notorious  fact  that  not  even  one  per  cent,  of  the 
claims  discovered  by  those  persons  have  ever  proved  remunerative  to  those  who 
invested  money  in  their  development.  In  lS61-’62  the  excitement  rah  high  on 
copper,  induced  by  the  discovery  of  the  Union  mine  in  Calaveras  county,  and  in 
a few  months  the  Sierra  Nevada,  from  The  foot-hills  to  their  summits,  were  cov- 
ered with  miners  fruitlessly  occupied  in  attempting  to  discover  new  deposits 
which  could  be  worked  with  a profit.  A few  months  of  scientific  labor  tinned 
in  this  direction  would  have  shown  how  utterly  futile  the  efforts  of  most  of  tnem 
would  prove,  and  how  exceedingly  limited  in  width  is  the  copper-beaiing  belt 
of  California. 

The  existence  of  gold  in  California  was  known  long  before  the  date  com- 
monly ascribed  for  its  discovery.  In  several  places  along  the  Coast  Range  of 
mountains  between  Santa  Cruz  and  Los  Angeles  there  were  small,  inconsidei- 
able  “ diggings”  which  were  worked  by  the  Mexicans,  and  some  of  them  are 
said  to  have  yielded  as  much  as  $6,000  per  annum,  which,  at  that  period,  was 
a considerable  sum.  The  interest  which  is  attached  to  these  now  is  chiefly  his- 
torical, and  they  were  generally  abandoned  as  soon  as  the  more  extensiv  e de-  • 
posits  which  lie  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  were  made  known. 

It  was  on  the  19tli  of  January,  ISIS,*  that  the  first  gold  east  of  the  Coast 
Range  was  discovered  on  the  South  Fork  of  the  American  river,  at  a place  now 
called  Col'oma.  It  was  the  result  of  accident,  and  although  attempts  were  made 
to  preserve  the  fact  a secret,  the  news  soon  spread  far  and  wide,  and  by  July  of , 
that  year  it  is  stated  that  the  number  of  persons  employed  on  the  American  river 
and  its  branches  were  as  many  as  four  thousand,  who  were  obtaining  iiom 
$30,000  to  $40,000  a day,  and  by  November  it  is  thought  that  from  four  to  five 
millions  of  dollars  had  been  already  extracted.  It  was  not  until  a year  subse- 
quent to  this  discovery,  or  in  the  spring  of  1S49,  that  commenced  the  most  ex- 
tensive immigration  that  the  world  has  ever  seen.  Adventurers  poured  into 
California  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe:  first  from  Mexico,  Chili,  and  Peru  ; 
then  from  the  Sandwich  Islands,  China,  and  New  Holland ; lastly  from  the 
United  States  and  Europe.  During  the  six  months  between  the  first  of  July, 
1S49,  and  the  first  of  January,  1850,  it  is  estimated  that  90,000  persons  arrived 
in  California  from  the  east  by  sea  or  across  the  plains,  and  that  one-fifth  of  them 
perished  by  disease  during  the  six  months  following  tlieir  arrival, ’such  were  the 
hardships  they  had  endured  and  the  privations  to  which  they  were  subjected. 

The  western  slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  was  soon  covered  with  explorers, 
who,  with  their  “pans”  upon  their  shoulders,  penetrated  every  ravine  or  gulch, 
“ prospecting”  the  sands  and  washing  the  gravel  wherever  there  was  chance  of 
finding  the  precious  metal.  Mining  towns  sprang  up  with  almost  liKiedi  0 
rapidity,  and  for  several  years  they  presented  a scene  of  busy  life,  but  t e 
shallow  “diggings”  soon  became  exhausted,  and  in  1 Sol  the  y ield  of  gold  vas 
higher  than  it  has  ever  been  since,  amounting  to  at  least  $65,000,000.  umig 
the  last  four  years  California  has  produced  an  average  of  about  So0,000,000 
per  annum  of  gold  from  the  mines  situated  within  her  borders.  At  least  ninety 
per  cent,  of  -the  total  production  reaches  San  Francisco  by  public  conveyance, 
and  by  some  it  is  considered  that  even  a larger  proportion  is  transported  in  this 
manner.  In« order  to  arrive  at  the  present  production,  and  compare  it  with  what 
has  been  produced  in  former  years,  we  must  take  the  amount  of  uncoined  bul- 
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' lion  which  is  known  to  have  arrived  here  from  the  various  mining  districts,  and 
add  say  ten  per  cent,  for  that  brought  by  private  hands.  At  the  same  time  that 
this  means  is  far  from  affording  all  the  accuracy  desired,  it  will  give  a closer 
approximation  to  the  truth  than  any  other. 

Referring  to  the  San  Francisco  Mercantile  Gazette,  which  obtains  and  pub- 
lishes regularly  the  amount  of  coin  and  bullion  received  in  San  Francisco  from 
all  sources,  we  find  that  the  receipts  of  uncoined  treasure  from  the  interior,  in- 
clusive of  that  from  Nevada,  have  been  as  follows  during  the  last  four  years  : 


Production  of  gold  from  California  during  the  last  four  years. 


1862. 

1863. 

1864. 

1865. 

From  the  northern  mines 

From  the  southern  mines 

Total  bullion  receipts 

Deduct  bullion  from  Nevada 

Add  10  per  cent,  for  arrivals  in  pri- 
vate hands 

$30,948,369 

6,601,509 

$33, 936, 771 
5,610,094 

$34,782, 312 
5,  347, 778 

$36, 649,  337 
5, 108,413 

37, 549, 878 
6, 000, 000 

39, 546, 865 
12,433,915 

40, 130, 090 
15, 900, 000 

41,757,750 
15,800,  000 

31,549, 878 

3,  154,988 

27,112, 950 

2,711,295 

24,230, 090 

2, 423, 009 

25, 957, 750 

2, 595, 775 

34, 704, 866 

29, 824, 245 

26, 653, 099 

28, 553, 525 

Probable  production  for  1866,  based  upon  the  receipts  of  the  first  nine  months 

of  the  present  year. 


Northern  mines,  exclusive,  of  Nevada  bullion $19,719,900 

Southern  mines 3,385,010 


23,104,910 

Add  10  per  cent,  for  arrivals  in  private  hands 2,310,491 


25,415,401 

#■ 

If  we  compare  this  production  with  that  of  the  Australian  gold  fields  during 
the  last  three  years,  we  find  that  these  latter  have  produced  as  follows  : 

1863  1,627,066  ounces. 

1864  1,545,450  ounces. 

1865  - 1,556, OSS  ounces. 


The  Australian  gold  is  of  remarkable  fineness,  averaging  about  and 

worth,  consequently,  $19  04  an  ounce.  This  would  be,  in  our  currency,  as 
follows  : 


1863  $30,984,336 

1864!.’.* 29,425,368 

1865 29,627,916 


The  mineral  statistics  which  are  published  annually  by  the  colony  of  Victoria 
give  much  valuable  information  concerning  the  present  situation  of  the  gold 
mining  interest  in  Australia,  and  from  them  the  above  information  has  been 
gathered.  The  average  earnings  of  the  miners  in  this  colony  have  been  as 
follows  during  the  last  three  years  : 

Alluvial  miners.  Quartz  miners. 


1863  $487  45  $596  24  per  annum. 

1864  * 296  69  • 632  44  per  annum. 

18 65  323  32  491  36  per  annum. 
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We  have  for  this  coast  no  statistics  which  will  enable  us  to  arrive  at  the 
average  earnings  of  the  miners  in  California  with  the  same  degree  of  accuracy, 
but  there  does  not  seem  any  reason  to  suppose  that  they  are  greater  here  than 
in  Australia. 

During  the  year  1864,  of  1,545,450  ounces  of  gold  exported  from  this  colony, 
about  one-third,  or  503,618  ounces,  were  supposed  to  have  been  derived  from 
the  quartz  mines.  This  proportion  of  two  to  one  must  be  very  nearly  the 
relation  which  the  gold  produced  from  the  placer  diggings  of  California  bears 
to  that  from  the  quartz  mines,*  which  probably  does  not  exceed  $8,000,000  or 
$9,000,000  per  annum. 

2.— CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  GOLD  BELT. 

The  auriferous  belt  of  California  extends  from  the  Tejon  pass,  in  latitude  35°, 
to  the  northern  extremity  of  the  State,  or  for  a distance  of  about  five  hundred 
miles.  The  principal  gold  fields,  however,  and  that  portion  of  the  State  which 
has  produced  most  largely,  lies  between  about  latitude  37°  and  the  North  Fork 
of  the  Feather  river,  or  o/er  a distance  not  exceeding  two  hundred  and  fifty 
miles.  Towards  the  south  this  gold-bearing  range  is  narrow,  rarely  exceeding 
twenty-five  miles  in  width.  As  we  proceed  north,  however,  it  widens  rapidly, 
and  along  the  Feather  and  Yuba  rivers  it  reaches  from  the  lower  foot-hills  of 
the  Sierra  Nevada  to  the  central  axis  of  the  mountains,  or  over  a width  of  fifty 
miles  from  east  to  west.  There  are  other  diggings  in  the  more  northern  part  of 
the  State,  bounded  by  the  Trinity,  Upper  Sacramento,  and  Klamath  rivers, 
which  at  one  time  were  valuable,  and  yielded  largely,  but  now  the  principal  in- 
terest attaches  to  those  deep  placers  lying  between  the  forks  of  the  Yuba,  those 
deposits  which  underlie  the  volcanic  formation  in  many  places  on  the  auriferous 
belt  as  far  south  as  Tuolumne  county — what  are  known  as  the  cement  diggings — 
and  the  quartz  mines  which  are  to  be  found  between  Tulare  county  on  the 
south  and  Plumas  county  on  the  north.  The  “ shallow  diggings,”  which  were 
formerly  so  immensely  rich,  and  which  attracted  the  first  attention  of  the  miner, 
are, now,  for  the  most  part,  hopelessly  exhausted;  but,  notwithstanding  this,  » 
by  far  the  greater  proportion  of  the  total  gold  production  of  California  is  still 
derived  from  the  “ washings,”  hydraulic  and  others ; and  this  will  undoubtedly 
continue  to  be  the  case  until  those  immense  auriferous  deposits  lying  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  State,  principally  in  Nevada  county,  are  exhausted.  No- 
thing but  an  accurate  survey  will  give  anything  like  an  approximation  as  to  the 
length  of  time  which  will  be  required  to  work  them  out  at  the  present  rate.  Now 
we  have  only  the  wildest  conjectures  and  statements,  the  result  of  hasty  exam- 
inations, as  to  their  extent  and  the  probable  amount  of  gold  contained  in  them. 
At  the  present  time,  about  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  gold  produced  from  the  mines 
of  California  is  derived  from  those  lying  north  of  the  Hokelumne  lkei,  and  the 
production  from  the  southern  mines,  or  those  situated  between  Haiiposn  and 
Caflaveras  counties,  is  decreasing  every  year.  Probably  only  about  one-third 
of  the  gold  productions  of  California  comes  from  the  quartz  mines,  lea'  ing  tw  o- 
thirds  to  be  furnished  by  the  placer  and  cement  diggings,,  or  those  sources  of 
supply  other  than  veins.  Unfortunately,  too  little  of  a reliable  nature  is  now 
known  with  regard  to  these  latter  for  me  to  venture  upon  an  intelligent  expo- 
sition of  them ; but  enough  is  known  concerning  the  former  to  predict  that 
quartz  mining  will  continue  to  be  one  of  the  most  lasting,  as  well  as  profitable, 
interests  of  this  State,  and  there  now  seems  no  reason  to  anticipate  that  Cali- 
fornia will  cease  to  be  one  of  the  principal  gold-producing  countries  of  the  world 
for  many  years  to  come.  I will  therefore  confine  myself  entirely  to  a descrip- 
tion of  a few  of  the  more  noted  quartz  mines  of  the  State,  showing,  when  it  is 
possible,  the  amount  of  profit  realized  from  the  working  of  the  quartz,  its  average 
yield,  the  expenses  attending  the  milling  and  mining,  and  giving  such  other 
facts  as  may  be  considered  as  illustrating  the  present  condition  of  this  industry 
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The  principal  quartz  mining  disft-icts  of  California  are  in  Tulare  county,  about 
Clear  creek  ; in  Mariposa  county,  on  the  Mariposa  estate  and  its  immediate 
neighborliood,  and  also  round  about  Centreville,  north  of  the  Merced  river;  in 
Tuolumne  county,  within  a few  miles  of  Sonora,  at  Soulesbeyville,  and  near 
Jamestown  ; in  Calaveras  county,  at  Angels ; in  Amador  county,  near  Jackson 
and  Sutter  creek  ; in  El  Dorado  county  at  Logtown  and  vicinity  ; in  Nevada 
county  at  Grass  valley  and  Nevada;  in  Sierra  county  within  a few  miles  of 
Downieville;  in  Plumas  county  at  Indian  valley  and  on  Jamieson  creek.  These 
localities  were  nearly  all  centres  of  placer  diggings  before  quartz  mining  became 
so  important  an  industry.  The  width  of  this  quartz-bearing  range  is,  however, 
much  narrower  than  that  occupied  by  the  placer  workings,  and  while  rarely  more 
than  twenty  miles  in  width,  is  generally  much  less. 

The  number  of  veins  in  this  belt  is  almost  innumerable,  but  the  proportion  of 
those  which  contain  gold  in  sufficient  quantity  to  pay  is  exceedingly  small. 

The  most  reliable  publication  which  has  recently  appeared  with  regard  to  the 
quartz  veins  of  California  was  issued  by  the  State  geological  survey  in  April, 
I860.  The  statistics  were  compiled  by  Mr.  A.  Remond,  and  give  several  im- 
portant particulars  with  regard  to  the  mills  and  mines  in  the  region  between  the 
Merced  And  Stanislaus  rivers.  The  district  embraced  by  this  report  is  about 
thiity  miles  long  by  from  fifteen  to  twenty  in  width.  Seventy-seven  mines  and 
sixty-five  mills  were  examined  and  reported  upon,  and  of  these  fifty-six  mines 
and  twenty-three  mills  were  being  worked  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Remond’s  visit. 
So  far  as  the  mere  number  of  the  veins  is  concerned  this  region  probably  con- 
tains as  many  with  features  sufficiently  promising  to  warrant  exploration  as  any 
other  district  of  equal  size  in  California.  The  actual  amount  of  capital  invested 
in  the  erection  of  the  mills  examined  has  been  $430,300,  and  in  addition  to  this 
a considerable  sum  has  been  spent  in  the  construction  of  roads,  flumes,  and 
ditches,  and  by  far  the  larger  proportion  of  this  whole  sum  has  been  expended 
since  1862,  particularly  in  the  years  1864-’65,  and  therefore  several  of  the 
mills  may  be  considered  as  experimental,  and  the  veins  upon  which  they  are 
, situated  as  not  having  been  proved  sufficiently  to  be  able  to  state  whether  the 
yield  as  given  to  him  by  the  proprietor  will  be  lasting.  It  is  certain  that  the 
gross  production  of  this  region  from  the  quartz  mines  now  being  worked  is  not 
very  large,  nor  does  it  as  yet  compare  favorably  with  several  other  districts  not 
nearly  so  extensive.  The  greater  number  of  these  vein's  vary  in  width  from  about 
one  foot  to  two  feet  six  inches,  while  in  one  case  there  is  a vein  noted  which  is 
twenty-five  feet  in  width  and  another  fifteen  feet.  The  average  width  of  all  the 
veins  examined  would  appear  to  be  about  three  feet.  The  “ country  rock,”  or 
the  rock  in  which  the  quartz  veins  of  California  are  incased,  is  for  the  most  part 
either  slate,  granite,  or  greenstone,  and  it  is  not  yet  determined  which  of  these 
three  formations  can  be  regarded  as  furnishing  the  most  prolific  mines,  for  we 
have  in  each  of  them  veins  which  have  produced  largely,  and  still  are  continu- 
ing to  do  so,  though  several  of  them  have  attained  a considerable  depth. 

lit  Mariposa  county,  and  particularly  upon  the  Mariposa  estate,  the  most  noted 
veins  are  in  the  slate  and  have  a direction  and  dip  nearly  coincident  with  the 
general  stratification  of  the  enclosing  rock.  The  principal  mine  in  the  district 
is  the  Princeton,  which  lias  produced  between  two  and  three  millions  of  dollars. 
It  was  first  worked  in  1852,  and  the  quartz  is  said  to  have  yielded  as  high  as 
seventy-five  dollars  per  ton  for  a short  time,  but  this  large  return  was  probably 
owing  to  the  various  sulphurets  contained  in  the  quartz  and  associated  Avith  the 
gold  having  been. more  or  less  decomposed  near  the  surface  by  atmospheric 
agencies,  and  the  gold  liberated  by  this  means,  so  that  the  outcrops  of  the  vein 
were  far  above  the  average  richness  of  the  quartz.  Since  1861,  and  until  within 
the  last  year,  the  rock  from  this  vein  has  yielded  an  average  of  $18  34  per  ton, 
while  the  expenses  of  mining  have  been  about  $6,  and  the  cost  of  milling  $3  25. 
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This  would  show  a profit  over  and  above  the  expenses  of  working  of  nearly  50 
per  cent. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1S64  the  yield  of  the  quartz  from  this  mine  fell,  almost 
without  giving  any  warning,  from  $40  to  $6  per  ton,  and  for  some  time  ceased 
to  pay  expenses.  During  1865  the  yield  was  better,  but  it  is  still  far  from 
affording  as  satisfactory  results  as  in  former  years.  The  depth  of  the  main 
shaft  is  nearly  650  feet,  and  the  length  of  the  underground  workings  not  far 
from  1,400  feet.  It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  this  mine  is  exhausted,  and  that 
another  sinking  will  not  open  up  new  bodies  of  valuable  ore.  There  are  too 
many  examples  throughout  California  of  mines  falling  off  rapidly  in  their  yield, 
and  meeting  with  barren  zones  of  quartz,  both  in  depth  and  on  the  longitudinal 
extension  of  the  vein,  for  any  one  to  state  positively  that  a lode  which  possesses 
so  many  characteristics  of  permanence  as  the  Princeton  should  be  abandoned, 
and  that  it  will  never  again  prove  remunerative  as  in  past  years. 

Near  the  northern  end  of  the  Mariposa  estate  are  two  mines  known  as  the 
“Pine  Tree”  and  “Josephine,”  which  have  been  worked  for  nearly  sixteen 
years.  When  this  property  passed  into  the  hands  of  General  Fremont  these 
mines  were  considered  as  being  among  the  richest  as  well  as  most  reliable  in 
California,  and  it  is  perhaps  to  be  regretted  that  the  anticipations  formed  at  that 
time  have  never  been  realized,  for  it  is  mainly  owing  to  their  failure  that  so 
much  discredit  has  been  cast  upon  the  quartz  mining  interest  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  These  two  mines  are  situated  in  close  proximity  to  each  other,  and 
although  they  have  never  been  connected  by  underground  workings  they  prob- 
ably are  upon  one  and  the  same  vein.  The  Pine  Tree  vein  has  a direction 
nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  slates  in  which  it  is  encased,  or  about  northwest 
and  southeast,  while  the  Josephine  runs  more  nearly  east  and  west,  and  the 
axes  of  these  two  veins  would  form  at  their  junction  an  angle  of  about  forty 
degrees.  Work  is  just  now  abandoned  upon  this  latter  mine,  but  is  being  ac- 
tively prosecuted  on  the  former,  and  the  quartz  is  said  to  be  paying  better 
than  was  formerly  the  case,  owing  to  a more  careful  selection  aud  thorough 
metallurgical  treatment.  The  outcrops  of  these  veins  are  at  an  elevation  of 
about  fifteen  hundred  feet  above  the  Merced  river,  and  can  be  observed  from  a 
long  distance  to  the  north.  Neither  of  them  can  be  followed  or  traced  individu- 
ally for  any  great  distance  upon  the  surface  in  such  a manner  as  to  preserve 
their  identity,  and  in  this  respect  they  in  nowise  differ  from  the  great  majority 
of  gold-bearing  veins  in  California.  In  fact,  the  experience  of  mining  in  this 
State  has  all  tended  to  prove  the  fact  that  the  longitudinal  extension  of  these 
veins  is  generally  very  limited,  and  that  the  metalliferous  portion  is  always 
considerably  less  in  length  than  that  of  the  quartz  itself.  This  remark  applies 
equally  to  the  numerous  copper-bearing  veins  which  have  been  recently  dis- 
covered, some  few  ot  which  arc  valuable,  whild^  their  “ extensions  are  almost 
invariably  worthless. 

The  outcrop  of  these  mines  is  a very  marked  and  noticeable  feature  in  the 
landscape.  They  form  part  of  what  is  known  as  the  great  quartz  vein  ot 
California;  which  can  be  traced  by  its  prominent  outcrops  about  seventy  miles  • 
north  from  Mariposa  county,  in  nearly  a straight  line,  continuing  through  1 uo- 
lunme,  Calaveras,  and  Amador.  It  cannot  be  proved  positively  that  this  is  one 
and  the  same  vein,  on  account  of  the  many  breaks  and  interruptions  which  oc- 
cur in  its  course,  but  certain  it  is  that  throughout  this  distance  it  preserves  its 
distinguishing  characteristics,  both  geologically  and  lithologically  in  a most  re- 
markable manner.  It  furnishes  some  of  the  best  gold  mines  in  California,  which 
are  conspicuous  for  the  great  regularity  of  their  yield,  and  the  depth  which  they 
have  attained.  Along  its  course  and  in  its  immediate  vicinity  are  some  of  the 
most  extensive  placers,  which,  although  now  for  the  most  part  exhausted,  have 
in  times  gone  by  produced  so  largely  that  while  worked  they  were  regarded  as 
beiiio-  among  the  richest  deposits  in  California.  It  must  not  be  presumed  that 
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this  great  vein  is  gold-bearing  throughout  its  whole  course,  or  that  even  a nota- 
ble proportion  of  the  quaitz  which  rises  into  peaks  and  mountains  between 
Mariposa  and  Amador  counties  is  auriferous.  It  is  only  here  and  there  at  wide 
intervals  that  mines  can  be  found  which  can  be  worked  with  a profit.  Mr.  R6- 
mond  enumerates  twenty  as  being  found  in  the  region  which  he  examined, 
many  of  which  are  undoubtedly  still  experimental  enterprises,  and  may  yet  be 
abandoned. 

The  yield  of  the  quartz  from  the  mines  situated  on  this  great  vein  is  gene- 
rally low  and  somewhat  under  the  average  of  the  Calif  rnia  quartz,  but  the  gold- 
bearing  portion  of  the  vein  is  always  of  greater  width  than  elsewhere,  and  the 
quartz  can  be  mined  at  less  expense  than  in  those  veins  which  are  narrow  and 
encased  in  the  harder  varieties  of  metamorphic.rock. 

The  gross  production  of  the  Pine  Tree  and  Josephine  mines  has  been,  un- 
doubtedly, very  large,  though  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  state,  with  any  degree 
of  approximation,  what  it  was  previous  to  1860.  Since  June,  I860,  the  quartz 
from  these  two  mines  lias  been  treated  at  the  Benton  mills,  on  the  Merced  river, 
and  from  the  time  they  commenced  running  until  March  of  the  following  year  the 
gross  yield  was  about  $ 1 55,000.  The  quartz  near  the  surface  paid  much  better  than 
that  which  has  been  worked  at  the  Benton  mills.  Not  only  does  it  appear  to  have 
been  absolutely  somewhat  richer,  but,  owing  to  the  decomposition  of  the  sulphurets 
which  existed  in  the  Josephine  rock  in  large  proportions,  it  lent  itself  to  a more 
ready  amalgamation.  Also,  as  it  was  worked  in  a ten-stamp  mill,  of  compara- 
tively small  capacity  to  the  Benton  mills,  which  have  sixty-four  stamps,  the 
mining  superintendent  was  able  to  select  his  quartz  with  much  more  ease,  and 
send  only  the  better  qualify  to  the  mill.  The  quartz  from  these  mines  in  1860 
averaged  about  $9  per  ton,  and  gradually  grew  poorer  as  the  richer  portions  of 
the  vein  were  worked  out.  The.  cost  of  mining,  milling,  and  transportation 
amounted  to  about  $5  50  per  ton.  This  amount  of  $9  per  ton  is  what  was 
actually  obtained  in  the  mill,  although  there  seems  every  reason  to  suppose  that 
much  more  gold  than  that  was  really  contained  in  the  quartz,  and,  in  fact,  more 
has  been  lost  and  allowed  to  run  to  waste  than  has  been  secured.  On  several 
occasions  attempts  have  been  made  to  ascertain  what  proportion  was  lost  and 
what  saved,  and  it  would  appear  that  in  the  case  of  this  quartz  not  more  than 
forty  per  cent,  of  the  gold  actually  contained  in  it  was  saved  in  the  process  of 
milling.  The  cause  of  this  appears  to  be  almost  entirely  owing  to  the  very  fine 
state  of  subdivision  in  which  it  exists,  for  very  few  specimens  show  any  gold 
visible  to  the  naked  eye.  Experiments  are  now  being  conducted  on  the  Mari- 
posa estate  which  seem  to  confirm  this  view,  for  on  treating  the  quartz  which 
formerly  only  returned  $10  or  $15  per  ton,  by  more  careful  methods  of  amal- 
gamation, it  has  been  made  to  yield  between  $40  and  $50.  Itisnotto  be  presumed 
from  this  statement  that  all  the  vein  consists  of  quartz  of  this  richness;  but 
there  is  a large  amount  which  will  certainly  yield,  by  improved  processes  of 
treatment,  much  more  than  it  has  ever  been  possible  to  obtain  from  it  by  the  ordi- 
nary rough  method. 

3.— NORTHERN  MINING  DISTRICTS. 

As  we  proceed  northward  from  Mariposa  county,  the  next  most  interesting 
mine  we  meet  with,  situated  upon  the  “Great  Vein,”  is  the  App,  near  James- 
town, a few  miles  from  Sonora,  the  county  scat  of  Tuolumne.  This  mine  has 
been  worked  aimost  uninterruptedly  for  nine  years.  The  average  yield  of  the 
quartz  has  been  at  the  rate  of  $15  52  per  ton,  and  the  expenses  of  mining  and 
milling  have  not  exceeded  $7  47  per  ton.  The  yearly  yield  during  this  period 
has  varied  from  $13  26  to  $19  47  per  ton,  and  the  lowest  monthly  return  was 
at  the  rate  of  $12  15;  but  even  then  a considerable  profit  was  realized  over  and 
above  the  expenses.  The  lower  works  of  this  mine  now  present  as  fine  an 
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appearance  as  they  liave  ever  clone,  and  when  we  regard  the  length  of  time 
during  which  it  has  been  successfully  worked,  the  great  regularity  of  the  yield 
of  the  quartz,  and  the  various  characters  of  permanency  which  the  vein  pre- 
serves, we  have  strong  reasons  for  arguing  that  it  will  prove  as  persistent  in 
depth  as  almost  any  other  mine  in  California.  In  its  external  characters  the 
quartz  from  this  mine  resembles  very  much  that  taken  from  the  Pine  Tree  mine. 
The  greater  proportion,  however,  of  the  gold  which  it  contains  is  in  such  a fine 
state  of  subdivision  that  it  rarely  happens  that  any  of  it  is  visible  to  the  naked 
eye,  and  undoubtedly  a great  deal  escapes  amalgamation  and  is  lost.  By  more 
thorough  treatment  in  the  mill,  there  seems  every  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
yield  could  be  largely  increased.  Experiments  have  been  lately  instituted — and 
they  would  appear  to  confirm  this  statement — most  fully  showing  that  by  more 
careful  amalgamation  the  quartz,  in  some  instances,  can  be  made  to  yield  from 
50  per  cent,  to  140  per  cent,  more  gold  without  a corresponding  increase 
in  the  expense  of  treatment.  Attention  is  now  being  given  to  this  important 
matter  throughout  California,  and  experiments  are  being  made  in  several  mills 
to  ascertain  to  what  extent  the  gold  is  lost  in  the  process  of  treatment,  and  how 
far  it  will  be  economical  to  erect  new  machinery  for  the  purpose  of  saving  it. 
The  gold  which  is  contained  in  the  auriferous  quartz  exists  either  in  such  minute 
particles  as  to  be  quite  invisible,  and  not  distinguishable  from  the  quartz  itself, 
else  in  pieces  of  larger  size,  which  can  be  readily  seen  and  separated  by  pul- 
verization and  washing,  or  by  the  simplest  forms  of  amalgamation,  or  else  com- 
bined, probably  mechanically,  with  the  sulphurets  of  iron,  zinc,  and  lead.  In 
the  first  and  last  cases  it  is  /amalgamated  with  great  difficulty,  and  it  rarely  hap- 
pens in  any  of  the  mills  of  California  that  more  than  a small  proportion  of  the 
gold  is  saved.  When,  however,  it  is  in  the  state  of  free  gold,  as  in  the  second 
instance,  a notable  proportion  is  secured  by  the  most  simple  methods,  and  it  is 
not  likely  that  additional  machinery  would  increase  the  yield  sufficiently  to  pay 
for  its  cost.  In  the  quartz  from  a vein  upon  the  Mariposa  estate,  known  as  the 
“Mariposa,”  there  are  but  comparatively  few  sulphurets  present,  and  from 
repeated  assays  made  from  the  tailings  from  the  mill  it  would  appear  that 
almost  90  per  cent,  of  the  gold  contained  in  the  quartz  was  secured,  while  at 
the  Benton  mills,  working  upon  Pine  Tree  quartz,  only  between  30  or  40 
per  cent,  was  saved.  In  this  connection  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  show 
what  has  been  done  in  this  direction  in  other  countries,  and  how  far  it  is  possi- 
ble to  increase  the  yield  of  very  refractory  gold-bearing  ores  by  careful  working 
and  skilful  treatment.  One  of  the  oldest,  and,  when  we  consider  the  rebellious 
character  of  the  ores,  one  of  the  most  successful  gold  mines  in  the  world  is 
that  of  St.  John  Del  Key,  in  Brazil.  The  company  now  in  possession  has 
been  in  operation  thirty-six  years,  and  though,  like  nearly  every  other  mining 
company,  it  has  had  its  full  share  of  ups  and  downs,  the  general  results 
obtained  have  been  most  satisfactory  to  the  shareholders,  and  it  was  only 
through  the  most  careful,  economical  management  of  both  the  mining  and 
milling  departments  that  this  end  has  been  arrived  at.  There  is  no  quartz 
mine  in  California  which  has  ores  in  any  quantity  of  so  complex  a nature  or 
of  so  difficult  a treatment  as  those  of  St.  John  Del  Key.  They  consist  prin- 
cipally of  specular  iron  mixed  with  sulphuret  of  iron,  magnetic  pyrites  and 
quartz.  The  auriferous  mass  at  this  mine  is  about  forty-four  feet  in  width,  and, 
like  most  of  the  gold-bearing  veins  of  California,  dips  with  the  rocks  in  the 
vicinity  at  an  angle  of  about  45°  to  the  southeast.  * 

The  vertical  depth  upon  which  this  deposit  has  been  worked  is  now  1,068 
feet.  Before  the  present  company  came  into  possession  it  had  been  worked 
for  a hundred  years,  and  was  considered  exhausted. 

A recent  number  of  the  London  Mining  Journal  gives  some  interesting  details 


* Whitney’s  Metallic  Wealth  of  the  United  States,  p 112. 
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■witl]  regard  to  the  present  financial  position  of  this  company,  and  as  these  favor- 
altle  results  were  only  obtained  by  economy  in  the  management  and  skilful 
treatment  of  the  ores,  which  yield  far  less  than  the  average  of  California  quartz, 
I will  give  a condensed  statement  of  their  operations  for  the  last  thirty-six  years. 
The  effective  capital  of  the  company  is  .£129,000,  divided  into  1,100  shares,  and 
there  has  been  paid  in  dividends  .£756.245,  or  .£68  15s.  per  share.  There  is  on 
hand  a reseive  fund  of  .£41,506,  and  the  value  of  the  property  of  the  mine  is 
estimated  at  £209,743,  showing  a total  profit  during  the  thirty-six  years’ work- 
ing of  .£1,007,494.  1 he  produce  of  the  mine  during  this  period  has  been 

.£2,902,480,  and  the  expenses  <£1,894,986,  or  65  3 per  cent,  of  the  gross  re- 
ceipt.-. 1 he  average  yield  of  the  ore  raised  and  treated  has  been  at  the  rate  of 
4£  oitavas  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds.  This  is  equivalent  to  about  $8  50,  or 
$7  59  reduced  to  the  usual  California  ton  of  2,000  pounds.  The  yield  for  the 
last  three  years  has  been  as  follows  : 

1863,  5,787  oitavas  per  ton,  at  $1  89  per  oitava,  $10  94;  1864,  4,827  oitavas 
per  ton,  at  $1  89  per  oitava,  $9  12;  1865,  5,479  oitavas  per  ton,  at  $1  89  per 
ton,  $10  36.  1 

During  this  period  of  the  total  amount  of  gold  contained  in  the  ore  there  was 
extracted  the  following  percentage  : 

1863,  72.35  per  cent.;  1864,  75.52  per  cent. ; 1865,  77.95  per  cent. 

The  various' processes  heretofore  employed  in  California  for  amalgamating 
gold  have  been  of  the  simplest  possible  description,  and,  although  probably  in  a 
majority  of  instances  where  the  gold  was  clean,  free  and  uncombined  with  the 
sulphurets  of  iron,  lead,  copper,  and  zinc  with  which  it  is  so  frequently  associ- 
ated, these  methods  worked  well,  and  the  erection  of  expensive  machinery, 
which  would  necessitate  slower  working,  would  not  be  warranted  by  the  facts 
of  the  case.  Yet  it  has  often  happened,  particularly  in  those  mines  situated 
upon  the  course  of  the  “Great  Vein,”  that  quartz  which  has  been  known  t,o‘ con- 
tain gold  in  paying  quantities  has  not  yielded  when  treated  in  the  mill  more 
than  sufficient  to  pay  expenses,  and  sometimes  has  been  worked  at  a loss.  This 
would  appear  to  be  chiefly  owing  to  the  inefficiency  of  the  apparatus  employed 
to  collect  and  save  the  gold,  which  may  have  been  in  a very  fine  state  of  sub- 
division, oi  coated  with  a thin  film  of  oxide  of  iron  arising  from  the  decomposi- 
tion of  pyrites,  which  prevents  the  mercury  from  adhering  to  it  without  the  use 
of  more  vigorous  mechanical  or  chemical  means  than'are  usually  employed. 

At  and  near  Sutter  creek,  in  Amador  county,  there  are  several  very  excel- 
lent mines  situated  upon  the  course  of  the  “Great  Vein.”  The  most  noted  of 
these  is  that  belonging  to  Messrs.  Hayward  & Co.,  and  known  as  the  Eureka. 
This  mine  has  been  worked  for  about  eleven  years,  and  has  produced  probably  nearly 
as  much  gold  as  any  other  in  California.  The  quartz  has  never  averaged  very 
high,  and  the  principal  production  has  been  from  ores  of  a low  grade,  not  yield- 
ing probably  more  than  from  $10  to  $15  per  ton.  The  mine  is  situated  at  the 
junction  of  the  slates  and  greenstone,  the  hanging  or  eastern  wall  of  the  vein 
being  of  the  latter  material,  hard  and  compact,  while  the  foot-wall  is  of  a dark 
and  soft  argillaceous  slate.  The  depth  of  the  lowest  workings  is  now  1,213  feet 
on  the  incline  of  the  vein,  which  makes  this  shaft  the  deepest  in  the  United 
States.  The  length  of  the  underground  workings  is  about  600  feet,  and  at  the 
north  and  south  extremities  the  vein  thins  out  rapidly.  The  richest  portion 
of  this  vein  appeared  to  be  at  a depth  of  between  1,000  and  1,100  feet,  where 
the  quartz  is  said  to  have  yielded  nearly  $30  a t-n.  The  great  depth  attained 
in  this  mine  shows  conclusively  that  we  cannot  draw  any  general  conclusions 
with  regard  to  exhaustion  of  quartz  veins  at  an  inconsiderable  depth.  It  is  true 
that  in  nearly  every  quartz  mine  of  California  the  outcrop  has  been  found  to  be 
much  richer  than  the  main  body  of  the  vein  at  even  a short  distance  from  the 
surface,  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  many  of  the  veins,  and  in  fact  a 
majoiity  of  them,  contained  gold  associated  with  various  mineral  sulphurets, 
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which  were  decomposed  and  the  gold  infiltrated  down  for  some  distance  below 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  causing  the  upper  portion  to  appear  abnormally  rich. 
Thus  the  gold  contained  in  the  first  few  feet  of  the  vein  may  be  the  result  of 
the  degradation  of  many  tons  of  quartz  and  the  decomposition  of  a large  quan- 
tity of  sulplmrets.  It  is  only  by  taking  the  results  afforded  by  the  treatment 
of  quartz  during  a series  of  months  that  anything  like  a correct  average  of  the 
value  of  the  ore  can  be  obtained,  and  although  this  Eureka  mine  has  probably 
yielded  as  regularly  as  any  other  prominent  mine  in  California,  it  has  been  sub- 
ject to  great  irregularities,  and  frequently  the  quartz  has  barely  paid  expenses. 
The  popular  idea  that  mineral -bearing  veins  grow  richer  as  they  are  worked 
upon  in  depth,  is  a fallacy,  and  has  no  truth  either  in  theory  or  fact ; nor  can 
we  say  that  true  veins,  as  distinct  from  veins  of  segregation  and  mineral  deposits, 
grow  poorer  as  we  proceed  downwards.  1 do  not  suppose  there  is  a metalli- 
ferous vein  in  the  world  that  is  equally  rich  for  any  considerable  distance,  either 
lengthwise  or  up  and  down,  and  the  valuable  portion  is  almost  always  \eiy 
limited  in  extent  compared  with  the  main  body  of  the  vein,  borne  of  the  silver 
veins  of  Mexico,  which  have  produced  such  enormous  sums,  have  been  traced 
for  miles,  and  on  their  course  have  furnished  many  valuable  mines,  but  bj  far 
the  greater  proportion  of  the  vein  has  been  barren  and  unproductive.  The  Com- 
stock vein  of  Nevada,  which  has  already  produced  upwards  of  $60,000,000 
worth  of  bullion,  has  been  productive  only  over  about  one-seventh  of  its  explored 

length.  . 

These  remarks  apply  with  great  force  to  the  gold  quartz  veins  of  this  coast. 

The  ore  exists  in  bunches  or  else  in  shoots  or  chimneys  which  tut  the  axis  of 
the  vein  at  every  conceivable  angle  between  the  horizontal  and  the  vertical,  and 
these  are  always  less  than  the  length  of  the  vein  itself  and  sometimes  than  its 

width  also.  . , 

if,  frequently  happens  that  these  ore-shoots  have  distinct  terminal  lines,  and 

in  these  cases  the  experienced  miner  is  enabled  to  select  his  ore  and  avoid  ex- 
tracting that  which  he  knows  is  too  poor  to  pay.  On  other  occasions,  lit rw  ever, 
it  would  appear  that  the  gold  is  distributed  without  any  regularity  and  appa- 
rently in  the  most  capricious  manner.  When  we  consider  the  richness  of  the! 
veins,  the  length  of  time  that  some  of  the  mines  have  been  worked,  and  the 
amount  of  gold  annually  produced,  the  most  important  quaitz  mining  legion  o 
California  is  without  any  doubt  that  of  Grass  valley,  in  Nevada  county.  Here 
mines  have  been  worked  uninterruptedly  since  1S51.  It  is  true  tlieie  lia^  e la  cn 
periods  when  the  interest  was  more  than  usually  depressed  and  several  of  the  j 
mines,  which  are  now  regarded  as  being  among  the  best,  were  thought  to  be  ex- 
hausted, and  abandoned  for  the  time  being,  but  in  many  instances  when  work 
was  resumed  new  bodies  of  gold-bearing  quartz  were  opened  up  which  proved 
rich  and  valuable.  The  veins  in  this  district,  and  particularly  those  which  have 
been  the  most  productive,  are  noted  for  their  narrowness  as  well  as  tor  the  rich- 
ness of  the  quartz.  They  are  incased  in  a hard  metamoiphic  lock,  and  the  ex 
penses  of  mining  are,  as  a general  thing,  higher  here  than  ain  u heie  eUe  in 
California,  amounting,  as  they  do  in  some  instances,  to  from  820  to  826  pei  ton. 
W ithin  the  last  fourteen  years  the  total  production  from  the  quartz  mines  of  the 
Grass  Valley  district  has  not  been  far  from  $23,000,000.  I he  mott  piolific 
vein  has  been  that  situated  upon  Massachusetts  and  Gold  Hill,  which  alone  ha a 
produced  more  than  $7,000,000  worth  of  gold  during  this  time  from  a lode  which 
will  only  average  a foot  or  fourteen  inches  in  width. 

The  “Eureka”  is  another  prominent  and  leading  mine  in  this  vicinity.  One 
o-reat  feature  of  interest  connected  with  it  is  the  gradual  improvement  of  the 
quartz  as  greater  depth  has  been  attained  upon  the  vein,  which  varies  in  width 
fmm  three  to  four  feet.  This  mine  was  first  Worked  in  1864,  and  more  or  less 
ever  since  that  period.  About  one  year  ago  the  property  changed  hands,  and 
since  that  time  the  yield  of  the  mine  has  been  greater  tliau  at  any  previous 
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time.  When  this  vein  was  first  worked  and  down  to  a depth  of  at>out  thirty- 
five  feet  from  the  surface,  the  yield  of  the  quartz  was  from  $6  to  $12  per 
ton,  which  but  little  more  than  paid  expenses.  Below  this  level  the  value  of 
the  quartz  rapidly  increased  from  $14  to  $21,  and  at  the  one  hundred  foot 
level  the  quartz  paid  at  the  rate  of  $28  ; at  the  two  hundred  foot  level  the 
average  was  about  $47,  and  now,  between  the  second,  and  third  levels  or  three 
hundred  feet  from  the  surface  the  average  yield  has  been  during  the  last  four 
months  at  the  rate  of  over  $60  per  ton.  The  quartz  contains  from  two  to 
three  pci  cent  of  sulphurets  of  iron,  which  are  said  to  assay  generally  about 
$300  per  ton,  and  are  regarded  as  being  among  the  richest  in  Grass  valley. 
These  sub  -burets  are  worked  by  parties  in  the  neighborhood,  who  charge  $50 
per  ton  and  return  whatever  gold  is  extracted  to  the  proprietors  of  the  mine. 
During  the  four  months  which  preceded  the  first  of  October  the  mine  produced 
42,227  } tons  of  quartz,  which  yielded  $255,072  55,  and  the  expenses  of  mining 
and  milling  were  $67,320  83,  leaving  as  profit  $187,751  72.  The  average 
yield  of  the  quartz  during  the  period  was  at  the  rate  of  $60  33  per  ton.  Dim- 
ing the  whole  year  the  amount  of  quartz  worked  was  11,375}  tons,  which  pro- 
duced $526,431  41,  at  an  expense  of  $168,389  23,  leaving  as  profit  for  the  whole 
yeai  8368,042  IS.  1 he  average  yield  per  ton  was  $47  15,  and  the  average  cost 
of  mining  and  milling  was  $13  75,  leaving  a profit  of  $33  40  per  ton. 

4. — MINING  IN  THE  SIERRAS;  MILLS,  EXPENSES,  &c. 

In  thus  dismissing  the  Grass  Valley  district  with  only  a brief  description  of 
two  of  its  leading  mines,  I do  not  intend  to  detract  at  all  from  its  past,  present, 
or  future  importance,  for  there  is  no  region  in  California,  or  probably  upon  the 
Pacific  coast,  where,  by  a careful  study  of  the  numerous  veins  in  this  neigh- 
borhood, so  much  information  could  be  obtained  which  would  throw  light  upon 
the  vexed  questions  relating  to  gold  mining  and  the  metallurgical  treatment  ot 
the  quartz. 

.As  we  proceed  north  from  Nevada  county,  the  next  most  important  quartz 
mining  district  is  in  the  mountainous  region  round  about  Downieville,  the  county 
seat  of  Sierra.  The  placer  mines  in  this  vicinity  have  been  exceedingly  rich, 
and  surpassed  only  by  those  in  Nevada  county  in  extent  and  permanence. 
Quartz  mining,  however,  has  received  but  comparatively  little  attention  until 
within  the  last  few  years,  probably  owing  to  the  rugged  nature  of  the  country 
and  the  severity  of  the  climate  during  the  winter  months. 

The  most  noted  mine  in  this  county,  as  well  as  the  one  which  has  produced 
most  largely,  is  that  known  as  the  Sierra  Buttes.  This  mine  is  about  fourteen 
miles  from  Downieville,  at  an  elevation  of  .probably  not  less  than  7,000  feet 
above  the  sea.  The  vein  is  enclosed  in  a hard  metamorphic  slate,  and  varies 
in  width  from  six  to  thirty  feet.  In  the  process  of  working,  the  whole  thick- 
ness of  the  vein  is  not  removed,  and  the  richer  portions,  which  lie  next  the 
foot-wall,  are  sent  to  the  mill.  The  average  width  of  this  more  productive 
streak  is  about  twelve  feet.  The  depth  upon  which  this  veinTias  been  worked 
is  not  far  from  750  feet,  and  the  quartz  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  mine  is  said 
to  pay  as  well  as  that  taken  from  the  upper  works.  Quartz  from  near  the  sur- 
face of  this  vein  was  worked  in  arrastras  as  early  as  1851,  but  the  first  mill  was 
erected  in  1853.  The  present  owners  have  been  in  possession  of  the  property 
pince  1857,  and  the  yield  of  the  mine  has  been,  during  the  last  nine  years,  ap- 
proximately as  follows  : 

Gross  yield.  Expenses.  Profits. 

1857  $51,000  $15,000  $36,000 

1858  55,000  15,000  40,000 

1859  88,000  20,000  68,000 
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• 

1 860 

• x Gross  yield. 

$120,000 

Expenses. 

$37,000 

Profits. 

$83,000 

1 861 

198,000 

48,000 

150,000 

1 862 

166,000 

54,000 

112,000 

1 863 

156,000 

57,000 

99,000 

1 864 

90,000 

75,000 

15,000 

1 865 

196,000 

64,000 

13-2,000 

1,120,000 

3S5,000 

735,000 

The  yield  of  the  quartz  varies  generally  from  $14  to  $17  per  ton,  and  the 
cause  of  the  falling  off  in  the  gross  product  during  lS63-’64  was  the  great  scarcffy 
of  water,  which  necessitated  the  erection  of  a flume  at  an  expense  of  $40,000. 

The  principal  expenses  attending  the  working  of  auriferous  quaitz  aie  t le 
cost  of  extracting  the  quartz  from  the  mine  and  its  subsequent  treatment  in  the 
mill.  With  regard  to  the  first  no  general  data  can  be  given,  for  the  amount 
paid  for  mining  varies  from  $1  50  to  $26  per  ton.  It  is  dependent  upon  t le 
hardness  of  the  quartz  ; the  hardness  of  the  country  rock  in  which  the  vein  is 
encased:  the  relation  which  the  auriferous  portion  of  the  vein  bears  to  that 
which  is  barren  ; the  depth  of  the  workings,  and  finally  the  amount  of  water  in 
the  mine,  and  whether  it  has  been  drained  by  adits  or  pumping.  As  a general 
rule,  however,  it  may  be  assumed  that  in  the  case  of  large  veins,  or  those  which 
exceed  five  or  six  feet  in  width,  that  the  cost  of  extraction  will  be  from  $ l 50 
to  $6,  and  that  the  total  cost  of  mining  and  milling  will  not  be  more  than 

or  $S  per  ton  under  any  circumstances. 

With  regard  to  the  milling  expense,  however,  we  have  accurate  data  to  toi- 

low,  and  these  are  not  much  affected  by  change  of  locality.  _ 

The  mills  are  generally  situated  in  close  proximity  to  the  mines,  for  the  ditter- 
ence  between  the  cost  of  running  a steam  and  a water  mill  is  almost  always  less 
than  the  cost  of  hauling  the  quartz  for  any  distance  by  teams.  I lie  mills  are 
of  nearly  ail  sizes  and  capacity,  and  vary  from  those  which  have,  only  two  or 
three  stamps  to  those  which  have  forty-eight.  The  weight  of  these  stamps  is 
from  400  lbs.  to  1.000  lbs.,  and  they  are  run  at  a velocity  varying  from  oO  ffows 
to  SO  blows  per  minute  and  fall  from  10  to  14  inches.  The  favorite  weight 
would  appear  to  be  about  650  lbs.,  with  a fall  of  12  inches  and  a velocity  of 
from  60  to  70  blows  per  minute.  It  is  generally  assumed  that  a ten-stamp  mil  , 
with  stamp  of  550.1bs.,  falling  12  inches  and  striking  60  blows  a minute,  will  crush 

12^  tons  of  ordinary  quartz  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  _ 

The  mills  which  are  moved  by  water  power  alone  are  situated  eituer  on  the 
banks  of  rivers  and  streams  where  the  water  is  free,  or  else  the  water  is  con- 
veyed to  them  by  a flume  from  some  neighboring  ditch  and  sold  at  a price 

which  is  generally  the  result  of  special  agreement. 

In  the  case  of  steam  mills  the  fuel  is  always  a principal  item  of  expense 
Wood — either  pine  or  oak — is  universally  employed,  and  costs  from  b,  to  * 4 50 
and  even  $5  per  cord.  Oak,  when  the  two  can  be  obtained  and  are  equally 
convenient  of  access,  generally  costs  one-tliird  more  than  pine  and  is  regarded 
as  being  nearly  twice  as  valuable  for  steam  purposes.  The  mean  amount  of 
fuel  consumed  in  the  steam  quartz  mills  of  California  is  not  tar  tiom  ).  64  cor 
for  each  ton  stamped.  The  prices  paid  for  labor  in  the  mining  towns  is  still 
verv  high,  and  in  many  cases  operates  as  an  effectual  barrier  to  the  wo; king  of 
some  ouartz  mines.  First  class  miners  receive  from  $3  to  bo  50,  and  m some 
ca^es  as  high  as  $3  75  per  day,  while  ordinary  laborers  receive  from  $2  to  $2  50. 
In  the  milling  of  quartz  the  item  of  labor  is  generally  from  60  per  cent,  to  7o 
ner  cent  of  the  total  expense.  In  mining  the  proportion  which  this  item  bears 
to  the  whole  cost  is  much  greater,  so  that  it  is  easy  to  perceive  to  what  an  ex- 
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tent  a reduction  of  wages  would  operate  in  favor  of  the  quartz  miuing  interest 
of  this  coast. 

The  mercury  that  is  used  in  the  process  of  amalgamating  is  derived  entirely 
from  the  California  mines,  and  generally  costs  the  miner  about  sixty-live  cents 
per  pound  ; very  little,  however,  is  lost  in  the  mills  when  proper  care  is  observed, 
and  this  item  of  expense  is  insignificant,  for  it  rarely  exceeds  six  ounces  for  each 
ton  of  quartz  treated,  and  frequently  falls  below  this  amount. 

The  average  cost  of  milling  quartz  in  the  various  mills  of  California  may  be 
stated  as  follows : 

In  water  mills,  when  water  is  free $1  22  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds. 

In  water  mills,  when  water  is  purchased 1 60  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds. 

In  steam  mills 2 14  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  state,  even  approximately,  what  is  the  present  average 

yield  of  the  quartz  from  the  California  mines.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  it 
has  not  varied  much  within  the  last  five  years,  and  in  1861,  taking  the  returns 
from  those  mines  which  were  at  that  time  believed  to  be  profitable  concerns,  it 
was  at  the  rate  of  $18  50  per  ton.  The  two  extremes  were  a mine  in  Grass 
valley,  which  was  yielding  at  the  rate  of  $80  per  ton,  and  another  at  Angels, 
in  Calaveras  county,  where  the  quartz  only  paid  $5,  and  was  still  being  worked 
at  a small  profit. 

I remain,  very  respectfully,  yours, 

WM.  ASIIBURNER, 

Mining  Engineer . 

J.  Ross  Browne,  Esq.,  Statistical  Commissioner. 


SECTION  3. 

CONDITION  OF  GOLD  AND  SILVER  MINING  ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 

1.  Decrease  of  yield.— 2.  Export  of  treasure  from  California. — 3.  Receipts  from  northern 
and  southern  mines. — 4.  Comparison  of  receipts  and  exports. — 5.  Quartz  yield  increasing. 
—6.  Uncertainty  in  quartz  mining.— 7.  Professor  Asliburner’s  statistics— 8.  R6montt’s 
statistics.— 9.  Pulverization  of  quartz. — 10.  Amalgamation  of  gold. — 11.  Sulpkurets  and 
concentration. — 12.  Chlorination. — 13.  Gold  in  loose  state. — 14.  Placers. — 15.  Cement 
mining.— 16.  Hydraulic  mining.— 17.  River  mining.— 18.  The  Haquard  quartz  mine. — 19. 
Sierra  Buttes  mine. —20.  The  Allison  mine. — 201.  The  Eureka  mine. — 21.  Smartsville 
Blue  Gravel  Company’s  mine. — 22.  Profits  of  mining  generally.— 23.  Difficulties  of 
getting  good  claims. — 24.  Comstock  lode,  the  most  productive  in  the  world. — 25.  Com- 
stock mining  companies. — 2G.  Quartz  mills  in  Nevada. — 27.  The  pan. — 28.  The  Wheeler 
pan. — 29.  The  Varney  pan. — 30.  Knox’s  pan. — 31.  Hepburn  pan. — 32.  The  Wheeler 
& Randall  pan. — 33.  Estimated  yield  of  various  mines. — 34.  Assessments  levied. — 35. 
The  Gould  <fc  Curry  mine. — 36.  The  Ophir  mine. — 37.  The  Savage  mine. — 38.  The 
lrellow  Jacket  mine. — 39.  The  Crown  Point  mine. — 40.  The  Hale  & Norcross  mine. — 
41.  The  Imperial  mine. — 42.  The  Empire  mine. — 43.  Productive  mines  of  Reese  river. 
— 44.  Yield  of  various  silver  districts. — 45.  Improvements  in  silver  mining. 


L— DECREASE  OF  YIELD. 

The  first  fact  in  the  condition  of  gold  mining  in  California  is  that  the  yield 
is  and  for  the  last  thirteen  years  has  been  decreasing.  We  know  this  by  the 
concurrent  testimony  of  the  miner,  by  the  decrease  in  the  traffic  of  crude 
bullion,  and  by  the  decline  of  the  exports  of  gold.  No  record  is  kept  of  the 
amounts  taken  from  the  mines,  and  our  best  evidence  in  regard  to  the  produc- 
II.  Ex.  Doc.  29 4 
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tion  is  furnished  by  the  reports  of  the  receipts  and  shipments  by  express  and 
steamer.  From  these  we  can  get  an  approximation  sufficiently  near  to  serve 
all  general  purposes.  The  gold  yield  of  California  reached  its  culminating 
point  in  1853,  and  the  exportation  of  treasure,  which  rose  in  that  year  to 
$57,000,000,  gradually  fell  until  1861,  when  it  was  $40,000,000.  Then  the 
silver  of  Nevada  and  the  gold  of  Idaho  began  to  come  in,  and  the  amount  of 
the  shipments  rose  again. 

2.— THE  EXPORTATION  OF  TREASURE  FROM  CALIFORNIA. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  treasure  manifested  for  exportation 
from  San  Francisco  : 


Ypnro  Amount. 

1849 $4,921,250 

1S50 27,676,346 

1851  42,582,695 

1852  46,588,434 

1853  57,330,034 

51,  328,  653 

1855  45,182,631 

1856  - 48,880,543 

1857  48,976,697 

1858!!!”!!'!”!!*. 47, 54s, 025 

1859  47,649,462 

I860!!!...! 42,203,345 

1861  40, 639,  0S0 

IS62”!!!!” 42,561,761 

1863  46,071,920 

1864  55,707,201 

1S65 44,984,546 


Total 740,  S32,  623 


It  is  well  known,  however,  that  this  sum  is  far  less  than  the  total  production 
of  the  coast.  In  the  first  place  about  $45,000,000  must  be  added  for  the  amount 
of  gold  and  silver  now  in  use  in  the  Pacific  States  and  Territories  for  currency ; 
that  amount  being  the  estimate  made  by  experienced  bankers. 

A second  allowance  must  be  made  for  gold  jewelry  and  silver  plate  made  in 
the  country,  and  for  specimens  of  nuggets  and  rich  ores,  the  value  ot- which 
may  be  $5,000,000.  Many  of  the  miners  in  remote  camps  bury  their  gold 
dust  until  they  are  ready  to  return  to  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  $5,000,000  may 
be  laid  by  in  that  manner.  But  the  greatest  variation  between  the  production  and 
the  manifested  export  was  caused  by  the  custom,  common  among  passengers 
bound  eastward,  of  carrying  their  dust  or  coin  on  their  persons,  so  that  no  one  i 
knew  how  much  they  took.  Thus  there  is  no  manifested  export  tor  1848,  and 
less  than  $5,000,000  for  1849,  and  less  than  $2S,000,000  tor  1850,  "while  the 
actual  production  and  exportation  of  those  years  was  about  8100,000,000.  M e 
can  safely  put  down  the  amount  carried  away  in  sixteen  years  unmanifested  at 
$200,000,000,  and  by  this  calculation  we  shall  have  a total  production  ot  about  j 
$1,000,000,000  from  the  coast  up  to  the  end  ot  1S65.  Ot  this  sum  all  has 
come  from  the  mines  of  California,  save  about  $100,000,000  contributed  by 
Nevada,  Idaho,  Oregon,  Arizona,  Washington,  and  British  Columbia.  Ihe 
accounts,  however,  of  the  contributions  from  these  States  and  Territories  have 
not  been  accurately  kept,  with  the  exception  of  Nevada,  so  it  is  impossible  to 
give  any  precise  statement  of  them. 
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3. — RECEIPTS  FROM  NORTHERN  AND  SOUTHERN  MINES. 

Tlie  express  company  of  Wells,  Fargo  Co.  transport  nearly  all  the  treasure 
produced  on  the  coast,  and  they  could,  from  their  books,  show  the  shipments 
of  coin  and  bullion  from  every  large  mining  town  west  of  the  Rocky  mountains  ; 
but  they  have  considered  it  advisable  to  allow  the  publication  of  the  receipts  of 
treasure  at  San  Francisco  only  from  the  principal  districts  since  1S60. 

The  following  table  shows  the  receipts  of  treasure,  coined  and  uncoined,  from 
the  northern  and  southern  mines  of  California : 


Years. 

Northern  mines, 
California. 

Southern  mines, 
California. 

Total,  Califor- 
nia. 

1861 

$26, 346,  431 
28, 138, 021 
25, 429, 157 
22, 804, 677 
24, 557, 570 

$9,  363,214 
8, 154,702 
7,411,931 
6,858,  153 
6, 428, 960 

$35, 709,  645 
36, 292, 723 
32, 84 1 , 088 
29, 662, 830 
30, 986, 530 

1862 

1863 

1864  

1865  

Of  the  treasure  thus  received  at  San,  Francisco,  about  $4,000,000  annually  is 
in  coin,  leaving  the  remainder  to  indicate  the  value  of  the  dust  and  bars. 

The  “northern  mines,”  as  mentioned  in  the  above  table,  include  all  those 
districts  which  send  their  treasure  to  San  Francisco  by  way  of  Sacramento,  or, 
iu  other  words,  all  the  interior  of  the  State  north  of  latitude  38°  30',  while  the 
1 “southern  mines”  include  those  districts  which  send  their  treasure  by  way  of 
i Stockton.  To  express  it  differently,  the  term  “northern  mines,”  as  here  used, 
means  the  counties  Siskiyou,  Shasta,  Trinity,  Plumas,  Butte,  Lassen,.  Sierra, 

: Yuba,  Nevada,  Placer,  El  Dorado,  Sacramento,  and  parts  of  Calaveras  and 
Amador,  while  the  term  “southern  mines”  means  Tulare,  Fresno,  Inyo,  Kern, 
Stanislaus,  Mono,  Mariposa,  Tuolumne,  and  parts  of  Calaveras  and  Amador. 

I The  extension  of  the  railroad  from  Sacramento  to  the  vicinity  of  Placerville,  in 
1863  and  1864,  drew  to  Sacramento  some  trade  that  previously  went  to  Stock- 
: ton.  The  receipts  from  the  southern  mines  show  a marked  and  steady  decrease. 
During  the  first  nine  months  of  1866  the  receipts  from  the  southern  mines  were 
$3,418,436. 

Receipts  from  Nevada  and  the  northern  coast. 


The  receipts  from  other  places  are  the  following: 


Years. 

Nevada. 

Northern  coast. 

Foreign  ports. 

1861  

$2, 275, 256 
6, 247, 047 
12, 486,238 
15,795,585 
15, 184, 877 

$1,702,683 
1,904,084 
2, 156,612 
1,715, 024 
1,709,390 

1862  

$4,931,579 
4, 97.),  023 
8, 032, 968 
7, 495, 766 

1863  

1864  : 

1865  

The  “northern  coast”  means  those  mines  which  send  their  treasure  to  San 
Francisco  by  ocean  steamers  plying  to  ports  of  Northern  California,  Oregon, 
and  Vancouver  island.  The  term  “foreign  ports”  excludes  Victoria,  and  in- 
cludes Mazatlan,  Guavmas,  La  Paz,  Honolulu,  China,  and  Japan.  San  Fran- 
cisco stands  on  a long  peninsula,  and  all  the  traffic  with  the  gold  and  silver 
mining  regions  is  done  across  water.  The  yield  of  the  northern  mines  is 
brought  by  the  Sacramento  steamers;  the  yield  of  the  southern  mines  by  the 
Stockton  steamers;  the  yield  of  the  northern  coast  by  the  northern  coast 
steamers,  and  the  imports  froir  foreign  ports  are  brought  by  other  vessels. 
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The  sources  of  the  receipts  are  classified  according  to  the  vessels  in  which 
they  are  brought.  These  receipts  are,  however,  not  all  in  the  precious  metals 
as  they  come  from  the  mines  and  mills,  but  portions  are  in  coin. 

Thus  the  coin  included  in  those  receipts  was  $9,363,214  in  1861,  $5  593,421 
in  1862,  $6,383,974  in  1863,  $5,743,399  in  1864,  and  $4,961,922  in  1865. 
No  accounts  have  been  kept  of  the  coin  sent  to  the  interior;  but  all  this  coin 
received  must  have  gone  from  San  Francisco,  which  has  the  only  mint  oi  the 
coast,  and  is  the  point  at  which  nearly  all  the  passengers  and  treasure  arrive. 


4. — COMPARISON  OF  RECEIPTS  AND  EXPORTS. 


The  following  figures  show  the  exports,  the  receipts,  and  the  diffidence  be- 
tween exports  and  receipts  for  the  last  five  years : 


Years. 

Exports. 

Receipts. 

Difference. 

IftfU  . 

$40, 639, 080 

$43,391,760 

$2, 752, 680  gain. 

1 

4-2,561,761 

49, 375, 462 

6,813,701  “ 

ipna  

46,071,920 

52, 953, 961 

6,382,041  “ 

i 

55,707,201 

55, 228, 907 

478,794  loss. 

i sfip;  

44,984,546 

55,467,573 

10,483,  027  gain. 

The  total  amount  of  coin  receipts  for  the  five  years  was  $32,045,928;  and 
the  excess  of  receipts  over  exported  during  the  same  period  was  $25,952,65o. 
A large  part  of  the  coin  received  must  have  belonged  to  the  regular  circulation 
of  the  country,  going  and  coming  with  the  current  of  trade.  1 he  receipts  of 
treasure  at  San  Francisco  during  the  first  nine  months  of  IS 66  were  $3,000 

less  than  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1S65.  t „ 

The  year  1862  was  unfavorable  to  mining  in  California  because  of  a great 
flood,  and  1863  because  of  a great  drought;  and  some  special  unexplained  in- 
fluence may  have  operated  to  reduce  the  production  and  shipment  in  1865;  but 
the  annual  "old  yield  of  California  cannot  now  be  safely  estimated  at  more  than 
$27,000,000.  Several  millions  of  each  year’s  produce  of  the  precious  metals 
may  be  retained  on  the  coast  for  purposes  of  currency,  ornaments,  and  table- 
ware. 

5. — QUARTZ  YIELD  INCREASING. 


The  yield  of  the  quartz  mines  is  increasing  slowly,  as  we  know  by  the  gen- 
eral testimony  of  the  miners  and  by  the  increase  of  quartz  mills ; but  there  are 
no  statistics  to  show  the  rate  of  increase.  Although  some  mines  have  paid 
steadily  at  about  the  same  rate  for  the  last  ten  years,  the  business  generally  is 
very  uncertain.  Thus  it  appears  from  a report  made  by  Mr.  Remond,  fc  tate 
geological  surveyor,  that  of  sixty-tliree  mills  built  in  Tuolumne  and  Mariposa 
counties,  between  the  Merced  and  Stanislaus  rivers,  thirty-eight  were  not  running 
when  he  visited  them  between  August  and  November,  1865,  and  in  many  in- 
stances the  veins  had  ceased  to  yield  quartz  rich  enough  to  pay.  And  so  it  is 
in  every  part  of  the  State  where  quartz  mills  have  been  built — a considerable 
portion  of  them  have  been  abandoned  as  very  unprofitable  investments.  And 
yet  every  week  new  and  valuable  veins  are  discovered,  and  they  cannot  be  lets 
unworked;  and  though  many  quartz  miners  fail,  yet  others  are  deriving  princely 

revenues  from  their  claims.  . . ...  ... 

Grass  valley,  the  chief  centre  of  the  quartz  mining  of  C aliforma,  is  becoming 
richer  every  year.  It  is  safe  to  estimate  that  the  capital  invested  in  quartz 
mine*  and  mills  is  yielding  an  average  profit  of  twenty  per  cent,  per  annum,  and 
tint  the  average  yield  is  at  least  three  dollars  per  day  for  the  men  regularly  at 
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work  on  mines  which  have  been  fairly  opened.  There  are  in  the  State  a multi- 
tude of  men  engaged  nominally  in  quartz  mining  who  realiy  spend  much  of  their 
time  in  prospecting  and  lounging  about,  unwilling  to  work  hard  for  ordinary 
wages,  but  preferring  to  ramble  over  the  country  in  the  hope  of  striking  a for- 
tune As  to  the  well-known  mines,  the  yield  on  some  of  them  is  more  than 
twenty  dollars  per  day  to  the  hand  the  year  round. 

6.— UNCERTAINTY  IN  QUARTZ  MINING. 

There  are  certain  elements  of  uncertainty  in  quartz  mining  not  found  in  farm- 
ing or  manufacturing.  The  farmer,  on  looking  at  the  soil,  knows  that  it  will 
produce  grain  enough  to  support  him;  he  can  ascertain  precisely  what  it  will 
cost  him  to  transport  his  grain  to  a market,  and  so  can  calculate  how  much 
money  he  will  receive  from  an  ordinary  crop.  There  is  a possibility  of  a great 
drought  or  a great  blight,  but  he  has,  perhaps,  a little  capital  as  a reliance  in 
such  a case,  and  he  makes  his  estimates  on  the  basis  of  an  average  season.  If 
he  cannot  afford  to  risk  anything,  he  does  all  his  work  with  his  own  hands,  and 
he  cannot  lose  more  than  his  time. 

The  manufacturer  is  uncertain  about  the  price  which  he  must  pay  for  the  raw 
material,  but  he  knows  the  world  will  have  the  goods,  and  will  pay  as  much  to 
him  as  to  anybody  else,  and  if  he  can  manufacture  a little  cheaper  than  others 
he  is  certain  of  his  profit.  If  he  is  incompetent  to  manage  the  business  success- 
fully, some  one  else  can  afford  to  buy  him  out  at  the  cost  of  the  building  and 
machinery  and  make  it  pay.  When  a manufacturing  establishment  is  once 
erected  by  a person  of  judgment  and  experience,  if  is  presumed  that  the  business 
will  go  on  steadily  for  generation  after  generation.  The  supply  of  the  raw  ma 
terial  and  the  demand  for  the  manufactured  article,  at  least  if  the  goods  are  not 
of  the  sort  required  by  fickle  fashion,  will  remain  constant. 

But  with  gold  mining  it  is  different.  Auriferous  quartz  lodes  have  paying 
quantities  of  metal  only  in  spots  or  streaks.  The  law  of  the  distribution  of  the 
precious  metals  in  veins  is  yet  unknown.  The  quartz  may  be  traced  for  miles, 
but  only  here  and  there  will  it  pay  to-  work.  No  mineral  lode  anywhere  is 
worked,  I believe,  with  much  profit  for  more  than  two  continuous  miles,  and  it 
is  seldom  that  the  pay-rock  extends  more  than  one  thousand  feet  along  a vein. 
The  great  quartz  lode  of  Mariposa,  called  sometimes  the  mother  vein  of'  Califor 
nia,  has  been  traced,  it  is  supposed,  for  thirty  miles  or  more ; at  least  croppings 
of  a large  lead  of  the  same  quality  of  quartz,  nearly  in  a straight  line,  are  seen 
at  various  points  between  Bear  valley,  in  Mariposa  county,  and  Angels,  in  Cal- 
averas county;  and  it  is  assumed  that  these  croppings  all  belong  to  the  same 
lode.  In  some  places  this  vein  is  very  rich,  but  the  rich  spots  are  not  long,  and 
are  far  apart,  and  in  the  intervals  the  rock  is  nearly  or  entirely  barren.  The 
miner  may  find  quartz  containing  ten  dollars  to  the  ton,  and  he  knows  if  the 
supply  is  abundant  he  may  make  a fortune  from  his  claim  ; but  to  explore  the 
lode  requires  a large  capital,  and  there  is  no  certainty  of  any  return.  The  rock 
is  too  poor  to  work  without  a mill,  and  there  is  not  enough  in  sight  to  justify  the 
erection  of  a mill.  If  he  takes  the  risk,  and  the  pay-rock  is  soon  exhausted,  his 
mill,  in  that  position,  becomes  worthless,  and  he  loses  the  cost  of  all  his  frame- 
work, roads,  and  ditches,  which,  with  the  transportation,  is  frequently  greater 
than  the  cost  of  the  machinery  proper.  The  manufacturer  knows  that  his  sup- 
ply of  cotton,  wool,  iron,  leather,  or  wood,  will  not  fail  altogether,  and  if  it  be- 
comes scanty  he  can  raise  his  price  so  that  his  work  will  still  be  profitable ; and 
the  farmer  knows  that  his  soil  will  produce  grass  and  grain  as  long  as  he  lives  ; 
but  the  quartz  miner  does  not  know  that  the  supply  of  his  pay-rock  will  keep 
steady,  and  if  it  runs  short  he  cannot  expect  the  price  of  the  precious  metals  to 
rise  so  that  he  can  sell  his  produce  for  a higher  price  per  pound. 

There  is,  again,  a great  diversity  in  the  facilities  for  quartz  mining  at  different 
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places.  The  farmer  or  the  manufacturer  usually  goes  into  a level  country  with 
open  roads,  and  after  ascertaining  the  distance  to  the  market  and  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation, he  can  decide  whether  he  can  afford  to  go  into  business.  Perhaps  he 
would  find  fifty  places  within  a range  often  miles,  all  equally  good  for  his  farm 
or  his  factory.  But  with  the  miner  the  case  is  different.  The  mines  are  usually 
found  in  the  mountains,  where  there  are  no  roads,  water  is  not  conveniently  ac- 
cessible, and  wood  is  scarce.  The  rock  in  one  part  of  the  lode  is  hard,  in  another 
soft;  in  one  there  is  much  sulphuret  of  iron,  in  another  little.  It  is  relatively 
cheaper  to  work  a wide  streak  of  pay  rock,  other  things  being  equal,  than  a nar- 
row one.  The.  mill  may  be  far  or  near;  it  may  be  above  the  level  of  the  mine, 
or  below  it;  the  water  for  washing  the  pulverized  rock  may  be  obtainable  for 
only  part  of  the  year,  and  the  gold  may  be  found  in  thick  masses  so  that  the 
workmen  can  conveniently  pilfer  considerable  quantities.  Many  of  the  mills 
are  in  secluded  places,  where  men  of  wealth  do  not  like  to  live,  and  thus  the 
property  is  put  in  charge  of  hired  men,  who  lack  the  zeal  and  care  of  a pro- 
prietor. These  are  some  of  the  points  in  which  there  are  serious  variations.  It 
may  safely  be  said  that  a farmer  owning  a hundred  acres  of  rich  soil  on  a prairie 
within  twenty  miles  of  any  large  town  of  Illinois  is  certain  of  being  able  to 
make  a very  comfortable  living;  but  a miner  with  a vein  of  auriferous  quartz 
yielding  ten  dollars  to  the  ton,  within  ten  miles  of  a California  town,  is  not  cer- 
tain of  anything  until  he  has  examined  the  vein,  its  position,  its  size,  the  char- 
acter of  the  vein-stone  and  accompanying  minerals,  and  the  proximity  and  quan- 
tity of  wood,  besides  a number  of  other  particulars. 

These  are  some  of  the  diversities  of  circumstances  which  beset  quartz  mining 
in  different  places,  and  render*it  impossible  to  give  a statement  of  the  expenses 
of  taking  out  rock,  building  a mill,  and  reducing  the  ore,  applicable  to  the  ma- 
jority of  the  mines.  It  is  useless  to  attempt  to  convey  any  precise  idea  about 
matters  in  which  the  variations  are  so  great  between  the  workings  of  different 
mines,  and  between  the  workings  of  the  same  mine  at  different  times.  All  that 
can  be  done  is  to  collect  the  facts  in  regard  to  the  operations  of  the  mines  and 
mills  of  which  we  have  reports,  so  as  to  show  the  range. 

7. — PROFESSOR  ASHBURNER’S  STATISTICS. 


In  1S61  Professor  W.Ashburner,  connected  with  the  State  geological  survey, 
prepared  a tabular  statement  of  the  operations  of  the  principal  quartz  mills  then 
running  in  California.  Of  these  there  were  four  in  Mariposa  county,  eight  in 
Tuolumne,  three  in  Calaveras,  seven  in  Amador,  three  in  Eldorado,  two  in 
Plumas,  two  in  Sierra,  and  nine  in  Nevada — thirty-eight  in  all. 

It  appears  from  his  table  that  in  seven  of  the  mills  the  stamps  weighed  400  and  less 
than  500  pounds  each;  in  eight  mills  the  weight  was  500  and  under  600  pounds; 
in  eight  the  weight  was  between  600  and  700  pounds ; in  eight  it  was  700  and 
less  than  1,000  pounds  ; in  two  it  was  1,000,  and  in  one  1,500. 

The  height  to  which  the  stamp  was  raised  when  allowed  to  fall  varied  from 
eight  to  fourteen  inches.  In  ten  mills  the  height  was  ten  inches  ; in  six,  twelve 
inches  ; in  five,  fourteen  inches  ; in  four,  thirteen  inches ; in  one,  eleven  inches  , 

in  one,  eight  inches  ; in  one,  nine  inches. 

In  thirteen  mills  the  speed  of  the  blows  was  from  sixty  to  sixty-five  inclusive 
per  minute ; in  ten  mills  it  was  from  fifty  to  fifty-eight ; in  three  mills  it  was 
from  forty  to  forty-eight ; in  three  mills  it  was  seventy ; in  three  mills  it  was 
eighty  ; and  in  one  mill  it  was  thirty-two  per  minute.  j 

In  six  of  the  steam-mills  the  consumption  of  wood  for  ten  tons  oi  ore  crushed 
was  from  a cord  to  a cord  and  a half;  in  eight  mills  it  was  from  a cord  and  a 
half  to  two  cords;  in  two  mills  it  was  from  two  to  three  cords;  in  three  nulls 
it  was  less  than  a cord;  in  one  mill  it  was  over  three  cords,  and  in  another  five 

U The  loss  of  mercury  is  reported  for  twenty-nine^  mills,  and  in  two  the  loss  is 
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less  than  a pound  in  working  one  hundred  tons  of  quartz ; in  twenty-one  the 
loss  is  less  than  a pound  in  working  ten  tons  ; and  in  six  the  loss  is  over  one 
pound  in  working  ten  tons.  The  lowest  loss  is  seven  pounds  in  working  one 
thousand  tons,  and  the  yiefil  of  the  rock  there  is  reported  to  be  $25  per  ton,  and 
the  highest  is  one  hundred  and  ninety-eight  pounds  for  one  thousand  tons ; and- 
in  that  case  the  rock  is  reported  to  yield  $17  14  per  ton.  The  general  rule  is, 
however,  that  the  higher  the  yield  of  gold,  the  greater  the  loss  of  quicksilver  per 
ton,  because  more  must  be  used. 

The  cost  of  extracting  the  quartz  is  reported  for  twenty-eight  mines.  In 
eight,  it  is  $2  and  less  than  $3  ; in  four  mines  it  is  $3  and  less  than  $4  ; in  two 
mines  it  is  $4  and  less  than  $5;  in  five  mines  it  is  $5  and  less  than  $6;  in  three 
mines  it  is  $6  ; in  two  mines  it  is  less  than  $2 ; in  three  mines  it  is  between  $7 
and  $14 ; in  one  mine  it  is  $15;  in  another  $20  ; and  in  another  $26. 

The  average  yield  per  ton  was  $5  and  less  than  $10  in  four  mines;  $10  and 
less  than  $16  in  eleven ; $16  and  less  than  $55  in  five ; between  $25  and  $40, 
inclusive,  in  seven  ; between  $50  and  $75  in  four,  and  $80  in  one. 

In  seven  mills  the  cost  of  stamping  per  ton  was  50  cents  and  less  than  $1  ; 
in  seven  $1  and  less  than  $1  50:  in  five  $1  50  and  less  than  $2;  in  four  $2 
and  less  than  $3 ; in  three  $3  and  less  than  $4. 

In  thirteen  mills  the  total  cost  of  treatment  (which  includes  crushing,  amal- 
gamation, and  all  the  handling  after  the  delivery  of  the  quartz  at  the  mill,  and 
loss  of  quicksilver)  was  $2  and  less  than  $3  per  ton;  in  seven  mills  it  was  $1 
and  less  than  $1  50  per  ton  ; in  four  mills  it  was  over  $1  50  and  less  than  $2  ; 
in  two  mills  it  was  less  than  $1 ; in  five  mills  it  was  between  $3  and  $4;  and  in 
three  mills  it  was  respectively  $4  59,  $6  27,  and  $8  3J.  The  cheapest  treat- 
ment was  that  of  the  Badger  mine,  in  Amador  county,  where  the  cost  was  only 
67  cents  per  ton. 

8.— ESMOND’S  STATISTICS. 

In  the  months  of  August,  September,  October,  and  November  of  the  year 
1865,  Mr.  A.  Ilemond,  in  the  service  of  the  State  geological  survey  of  Califor- 
nia, visited  all  the  quartz  mines  and  mills  in  operation,  or  that  had  been  in  op- 
eration, in  those  portions  of  Tuolumne  and  Mariposa  counties  lying  between  the 
Merced  and  Stanislaus  rivers.  The  following  is  a list  of  the  mines  and  mills 
thus  visited  : 


No.  Mine. 

1.  French  Mary. . 

2.  Hope 

3.  Victor 

4.  Mount  Hope. . . 

5.  Catherine 

6.  Cranberry .... 

7.  Rutherford. — 

8.  Ferguson’s.  — 

9.  Cedar 

10.  Empire 

11.  Mary  Harrison 

12.  Malvina 

13.  Adelaide 

14.  McAlpine 

15.  Louisiana 

16.  Schimer’s 

17.  Funk’s 

18.  Casabon’s 

19.  Goodwin’s 


Mill. 

No  mill. 

Brichman’s. 

Victor. 

Mount  Hope. 

Catherine. 

Yosemite. 

No.  6. 

Ferguson’s. 

Cedar. 

Empire. 

Old  French  Mill. 
New  French  Mill. 
Crown  Lead. 
McAlpine. 
Louisiana. 

Low  Mill. 

Funk’s  (2)  Mills. 

Casabon’s. 

.Eclipse 
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20. 

21. 

22. 

23. 

24. 

25. 

26. 
27. 
28- 

29. 

30. 

31. 

32. 

33. 

34. 

35. 

36. 

37. 

38. 

39. 

40. 

41. 

42. 

43. 

44. 

45. 

46. 

47. 

48. 

49. 

50. 

51. 

52. 

53. 

54. 
d5. 

56. 

57. 

58. 

59. 

60. 
61. 
62. 

63. 

64. 

65. 

66. 
67. 
6S. 

69. 

70. 

71. 

72. 

73. 

74. 

75. 


Derrick’s 

Humbug  ...  

Blue  Ledge 

Heslep’s 

App’s 

Morse’s 

Orcutt’s 

No  mine 

Eureka 

Summers’s 

Grizzly 

Excelsior 

Dagner 

Mt.  Vernon 

Monitor 

Green’s 

Pirate 

Independence 

Great  Eastern 

Comstock 

Soulsby 

Independent 

Gilson’s,  (old  mine). 

Jackson’s 

Calder’s 

No  mine 

Consuelo 

Waters’s 

Watts’s 

Union 

Alabama 

Gilson’s,  (new  mine) 

No  mine 

Toledo 

Raw  Hide 

Shanghai 

Columbia 

Patterson’s 

Valparaiso 

Turner’s 

Preston’s 

Italian 

Old  Whiskey  Hill.. 

Nyman’s 

J ohn  Knox’s 

No  mine 

Clio 

Shawmut 

Josephine 

Eagle 

Italian 

Nonpareil. 

Burns 

No  mine 

Second  Garote 

Morkam 


Derrick’s. 

Humbug. 

Black’s. 

Heslep’s. 

App’s. 

No  mill. 

Orcutt’s. 

Ryerson’s. 

Eureka. 

Summers’s. 

Grizzly. 

Excelsior. 

Dagner. 

No  mill. 

Monitor. 

. Green’s. 

Pirate. 

Independence. 

No  mill. 

.No  mill. 

Soulsby. 

No  mill. 

Gilson’s. 

No  mill. 

, No  mill. 

Wheeler’s. 

Consuelo. 

Waters’s. 

Watts’s. 

Union. 

Alabama. 

Gilson’s,  (No.  42. 
Washington. 

. Labitour. 

Raw  Hide. 

, Shanghai. 

, Columbia. 

, Patterson’s. 
Valparaiso. 

No  mill. 
Preston’s. 

. Occidental. 
.Wood’s  Crossing. 
. Nyman’s. 

.No  mill. 

.Widow  Hill. 

. Clio. 

. Shawmut. 

. Stetson’s. 

. Eagle. 

No  mill. 

Duprat’s. 

No  mill. 

Cross’s. 

Pacific,  (No.  75.) 
Pacific. 
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76.  Kanaka 

77.  Phoenix 

78.  Mohrmann’s 

79.  Kenney’s 

SO.  Golden  Rule 

81.  Golden  Rule,  (No.  80) 

82.  Golden  Rule.  (No.  80) 

83.  Brown’s  Flat 

84.  Zuckermann’s 


Pacific,  (No.  7o.) 
Phoenix. 

No  mill. 

Kenney’s. 

Golden  Rule. 

Golden  Rule,  (No.  80.) 
Golden  Rule,  (No.  SO.) 
Brown’s  Flat. 
Zuckermann’s. 


Number. 

Average  width  of  lode. 

Average  yield  per  ton. 

Cost  of  extraction  per 
ton. 

Cost  of  transportation 
to  mill. 

Cost  of  treatment. 

Ft.  in. 

1 

1 

4no  on 

2 

1 

6 00 

$3  00 

$1  00 

$1  50 

3 

I 

10  60 

4 

5 

1 2 

32  50 

14  00 

1 25 

3 00 

6 

2 6 

18  00 

3 50 

2 00 

3 00 

7 

1 £ 

on 

8 

ft 

20  00 

9 

1 

40  00 

4 00 

2 50 

2 50 

10 

1 6 

40  00 

11 

3 

14  00 

4 00 

1 00 

2 00 

12 

10 

19  00 

1 75 

87* 

2 00 

13 

2 

6 00 

1 00 

1 25 

75 

14 

1 

37  50 

4 00 

2 00 

2 00 

5 

1 6 

25  00 

4 00 

75 

2 00 

16 

1 

15  00 

3 00 

None. 

2 00 

17 

1 

* 

8 

1 

15  00 

9 

2 

15  00 

2 00 

1 50 

1 50 

>20 

1 6 

25  00 

12  00 

3 00 

4 00 

>1 

4 00 

1 50 

50 

3 00 

!2 

23  00 

5 00 

2 00 

3 00 

13 

10 

12  00 

2 50 

40 

2 00 

>4 

6 

18  00 

3 00 

75 

2 50 

’5 

1 6 

27  50 

2 00 

50 

6 00 

!6 

2 6 

25  00 

2 00 

50 

6 00 

!7 

18 

4 

14  00 

4 00 

None. 

2 75 

:9 

3 

15  00 

2 50 

50 

2 50 

;o 

7 

17  50 

4 00 

50 

6 00 

51 

2 6 

60  00 

3 00 

50 

1 00 

12 

1 

1 

40  00 

4 50 

None. 

1 75 

>.) 

54 

1 6 

30  00 

3 00 

None. 

2 00 

15 

1 

80  00 

10  00 

None. 

3 50 

16 

1 

25  00 

9 50 

50 

3 50 

M 

>Q 

4 6 

40  00 
on  no 

4 37* 

50 

2 75 

V) 

A* 

2 50 

10 

1 1 

1 3 

27  50 
QA  on 

8 00 

None. 

3 75 

12 

1U 

1 6 

52  50 

12  00 

None. 

4 50 

13 

1 1 

6 

1 o 

107  00 

15 

I z 

16 

3 6 

17 

9 

6 00 

2 00 

25 

1 75 

18 

2 

180  00 

60  00 

25 

7 00 

19 

O 

8 00 

1 00 

25 

1 75 

JO 

25 

10  00 

1 50 

None. 

1 00 

»1 

1 4 

40  00 

13  00 

1 25 

6 00 

>3 

3 6 

10  00 

2 00 

None. 

2 00 

,4 

4 

25  00 

M 

2 fi 

40  00 

5 00 

None. 

2 00 

ki 

3 6 

9 00 

2 00 

60 

2 50 

Whether  mill  is  run- 
ning. 

• 

Cost  of  mill. 

Power  used;  water  or 
steam. 

No.  of  stamps. 

Kind  of  amalgamating 

u 

a> 

g 

a 

1 

a 

Cost  of  roads. 

Cost  of  ditches  and 

flumes. 

Not  running  . 

$4,  000 

Water... 

10 

tc. 

$500 

$500 

Not  running  . 

3,  000 

Water... 

5 

♦C.  & A. 

100 

1, 000 

Not  running  . 

3,  500 

Water. . . 

5 

C. 

100 

1,000 

Not  running  . 

3.  000 

Water. . . 

3 

C.  <fc  A. 

1,000 

600 

Running 

3,000 

Water. . . 

5 

C 

• 

1,000 

1,200 

Running  .... 

6,  000 

Water. . . 

8 

c. 

500 

1,000 

Running  .... 

3,  000 

Water.. . 

5 

c. 

90 

150 

* 

None. 

None. 

Not  running 

Steam. . . 

15 

* 

330 

None. 

Running  . _ 

Steam. . . 

35 

* 

150 

None. 

Not  running 

42,  000 

||  W.  & S. 

25 

* 

6,  500 

18,  000 

Not  ruuning . 

10,  000 

Water... 

8 

* 

100 

200 

Running . . .. 

6,  000 

Steam.. . 

5 

* 

50 

None. 

Not  running  . 

6,000 

Steam... 

8 

c. 

4 

None. 

Not  running  . 

5,  700 

Water. . . 

10 

c. 

100 

500 

Not  running  . 

6,  000 

Water... 

8 

c. 

100 

3,  000 

Not  running  . 

4,  000 

Water. . . 

8 

c. 

1,000 

1,  000 

Not  running . 

3,000 

Water... 

6 

c. 

1,  500 

500 

Not  running  . 

2,  300 

Water. ... 

4 

c. 

50 

500 

Not  running  . 

1,  500 

Water. . . 

4 

c. 

None. 

500 

Running  .... 

12,  000 

Water. . . 

10 

c. 

300 

1,200 

Running  .... 

4,  500 

W.  & S. 

10 

X 

500 

50 

None. 

Running  .... 

3, 000 

Water.. . 

5 

* 

50 

100 

Running  ..  .. 

20,  000 

Water... 

* 

Running  ..  .. 

28,  000 

Water.. . 

20 

* 

1,500 

Not  runiiing  . 

6,  000 

Water... 

8 

★ 

5 

300 

Not  running  . 

W.  <fc  S. 

20 

* 

2,200 

1,200 

Not  running 

13,  500 

Water. . . 

10 

Tt 

2,000 

500 

Not  running . 

22,  000 

Steam... 

10 

★ 

None. 

None. 

Running  ..  .. 

7, 000 

Water... 

5 

* 

1,000 

300 

Running..  .. 

4,  000 

Steam.. . 

5 

* 

None. 

None. 

Running  ..  .. 

10,  000 

Water... 

10 

C.  & A. 

Running .... 

15,  000 

Steam... 

10 

* 

None. 

Running ..  .. 

20,  000 

Steam... 

20 

c. 

None. 

Not  ruuning  . 

9,  000 

Steam.. . 

10 

C.  & A. 

None. 

None. 

Not  running  . 

7,  500 

Steam.. . 

10 

* 

Water 

20 

c 

Running  .... 

3,  000 

Water... 

6 

c. 

1,  000 

600 

Not  running  . 

800 

Water. . . 

3 

§A. 

None. 

2,  500 

Not  running . 

2, 000 

Water... 

8 

C. 

50 

500 

Running .... 

1,500 

Water... 

4 

C 

, 

150 

200 

1.000 

None. 

Not  running . 

1,200 

Water.. . 

3 

C. 

None. 

None 

Not  running  . 

14,  800 

Water . . . 

15 

c. 

1,  000 

4, 000 

Running  .... 

Water... 

10 

c 

• 

None. 

Running .... 

4.  000 

Water... 

10 

c 

Not  running . 

15,000 

Water... 

15 

c 

llffeFtffkY 

OF 

• 

WASHINGTON 
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u 

V 

A-f 

a 

0 

fc 

1 

Average  width  of  lode. 

j Average  yield  per  ton. 

Cost  of  extraction  per 

ton. 

Cost  of  transportation 

to  mill. 

Cost  of  treatment. 

# 

Whether  mill  is  run- 

ning. 

Cost  of  mill. 

Power  used;  water  or 

steam. 

Number  of  stamps. 

Kind  of  amalgamating 

machinery. 

GO 

c3 

O 

U 

O 

CO 

0 

V 

Cost  of  ditches  and 

flumes. 

Ft. 

in. 

57 

4 

$8  00 

$2  00 

25 

$2  50 

Not  running. 

86,  500 

Water. . . 

10 

C. 

$400 

$1,200 

58 

2 

80  00 

None. 

Ituined 

3, 000 

Water 

6 

C. 

None. 

5y 

2 

6 

Nnnp, 

Notip 

GO 

10 

2 00 

60 

1 50 

Not.  running 

4,  000 

Water. . . 

10 

C. 

300 

500 

ol 

6 

6 

20  00 

4 00 

None. 

1 50 

Not  running. 

6|  000 

Water. . . 

12 

C.  & A 

400 

300 

62 

15 

15  00 

50 

50 

1 50 

Running  ,. .. 

2,  COO 

Water. .. 

4 

C. 

1,000 

1, 200 

63 

4 

17  00 

3 00 

90 

1 00 

Running 

4,000 

Water... 

10 

C.  & A. 

1,000 

1,000 

64 

1 

65  00 

65 

Running  . . . . 

Water. . . 

5 

C. 

None 

66 

5 

6 

15  00 

3 00 

75 

2 00 

Not  running . 

5,  000 

Wafer. .. 

10 

* 

1,000 

16, 0C0 

67 

1 

6 

25  00 

2 75 

None. 

1 50 

Not  running  . 

8,  000 

Steam. . . 

10 

* 

2,  000 

None. 

68 

8 

8 00 

2 00 

None. 

1 50 

Not  running  . 

7,  500 

Water  .. 

* 

800 

500 

60 

2 

12  00 

3 50 

50 

2 00 

Running 

if  COO 

WTater. .. 

10 

c. 

2,  500 

3,000 

70 

8 

71 

30  00 

Not  running 

Water. .. 

5 

* 

72 

4 

20  00 

1 00 

1 12 

4 50 

• 

-73 

Running 

4,  500 

Water... 

10 

X 

74 

1 

6 

75 

4 

14  00 

1 50 

40 

3 00 

Not  running  . 

3,  000 

Water. .. 

5 

c.  & A. 

76 

8 00 

• 2 00 

2 00 

3 00 

77 

2 

6 

15  00 

Not  running 

200 

Water. . . 

A. 

None. 

78 

o 

6 

79 

5 

15  00 

Not  running . 

1,  000 

Water. . . 

A. 

None. 

80 

8 

40  00 

1 00 

2 00 

Running 

2;  000 

W ater . . . 

5 

C. 

50 

400 

81 

Not  running 

1 300 

Water. 

2 

* 

200 

82 

Not  finished  - 

12,  000 

Water. . . 

15 

* 

None. 

83 

6 

40  66 

11  00 

None. 

1 50 

Not  running  . 

3,  500 

Water. .. 

4 

C.  & A. 

None. 

1,500 

84 

1 

6 

40  00 

5 00 

4 00 

Not  running  - 

4,  000 

Water. . . 

4 

C. 

* The  amalgamating  apparatus  in  the  mills  marked  with  the  asterisk  is  given  below. 

I C.  copper  plate.  } C.  & A.  copper  plate  and  arrastra.  H W.  & S.  water  and  steam.  § A.  arrastra. 


In  numbers  5,  6,  II,  12,  14,  25,  SO,  and  40  tlie  average  yield  is  obtained  by 
dividing  the  sum  of  two  figures  given  by  Mr.  Remond.  For  instance,  tlie 
average  yield  of  mine  No.  5 is  given  above  as  $32  50,  whereas  Mr.  Remond 
says  the  yield  is  from  $25  to  $40.  In  the  same  manner  the  cost  of  exiraction 
in  No.  37  is  given  at  $4  37.^,  whereas  Mr.  Remond  says  it  is  from  $2  75  to  SO. 
Mines  Nos.  59  and  70  yiefd  coarse  gold,  which  is  taken  from  the  rock  after 
pounding  it  in  a liand-mortar. 

In  mill  No.  11  Hungarian  pans  are  used,  and  in  No.  12  Hungarian  pans  and 
an  arrastra;  in  No.  13,  Patterson’s  pans  and  separators;  in  No.  14,  copper 
plates  and  amalgamating  pans ; in  No.  15,  Salmon’s  amalgamator  and  Salmon’s 
separator;  in  No.  23,  copper  plates,  an  arrastra,  a Beatli’s  grinder,. and  a Sal- 
mon’s concentrator;  Nos.  26  and  37,  copper  plates  and  blankets;  in  No.  27, 
a centrifugal  grinder,  a Ryerson’s  pulverizer,  a super-lieated  steam  apparatus, 
and  a shaking  table;  in  No.  28,  shaking  pans  and  a Chili  mill;  in  No.  29. 
copper  plates,  shaking  pans,  and  an  arrastra ; in  No.  30,  cast-iron  barrels  ; in 
No.  31,  copper  plates  and  a shaking  pan;  in  No.  32,  copper  plates,  arrastras, 
and  a shaking  table ; in  No.  34,  an  Ambler’s  concentrator,  a shaking  table,  and 
arrastras;  in  No.  35,  copper  plates  and  a Beath’s  amalgamator;  in  No.  45, 
Varney’s  pans  and  a concentrator;  in  Nos.  66  and  67,  copper  plates  and  Kuox  s 
pans;  in  No.  71,  copper  plates,  a Farrand’s  amalgamator,  and  a settler;  in  No. 
73  Varney’s  pans  and  a settler,  and  in  No.  82,  copper  plates,  shaking  tables, 
and  an  arrastra. 

It  appears  that  the  average  thickness  of  21  lodes  is  from  1 to  12  inches, 
inclusive;  in  20,  from  13  to  24  inches,  inclusive;  of  9,  from  25  to  36  inches, 
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Delusive  ; of  10,  from  37  to  48  inches,  inclusive ; of  9,  from  5 to  10  feet  inclu- 
ive ; and  of  2,  over  10  feet.  * 

In  9 mines  the  average  yield  is  under  810  per  ton  ; in  22  it  is  between  810 
md  $19,  inclusive;  in  14  it  is  between  820  and  829,  inclusive;  in  14  it  is  be- 
ween  $30  and  $49,  inclusive ; in  3 it  is  between  $50  and  $69,  inclusive,  and  in 
1 it  is  over  $70.  Only  one  mine  has  a yield  as  low  as  $4  ; three  have  a yield 
>f  $6  ; 4 of  88,  and  1 of  $9. 

The  cost  of  extraction  per  ton  depends,  to  a considerable  extent,  upon  the 
hickness  of  the  vein,  or,  rather,  of  the  pay-rock  in  the  vein.  In  mine  No.  48 
lie  vein  is  only  two  inches  thick,  and  it  costs  860  to  get  out  a ton  of  ore,  while 
in  No.  62  it  costs  only  50  cents  to  take  out  a ton  of  rock  from  a vein  15  feet  wide, 
.n  1 mine  the  cost  of  extraction  was  under  $1  ; in  8,  between  $1  and  $1  90  in- 
clusive; in  14,  between  $2  and  $2  90,  inclusive;  in  9,  between  $3  and  $3  90, 
pclusive;  in  9,  between  84  and  84  90,  inclusive;  in  7,  between  $5  and  89  90, 
ticlusive,  and  in  7,  $10  or  more. 

i In  16  mines  there  is  no  cost  of  transportation  of  ore  to  mill,  the  extraction 
overing  that  expense ; in  23  mines  the  cost  is  less  than  90  cents ; in  7 mines 
|t  is  between  $1  and  $1  90,  inclusive ; in  6 it  is  $2  or  more, 
i In  1 mill  the  cost  of  treatment  is  75  cents ; in  14  mills  it  is  from  $1  to  $1  90, 
nclusive ; in  19  it  is  from  $2  to  $2  90,  inclusive;  in  9 it  is  from  $3  to  $3  90, 
nclusive,  and  in  9 it  is  $4  or  more.  The  richer  the  rock,  as  a general  rule,  the 
|iore  expensive  the  treatment.  The  quartz  of  mine  No.  48,  yielding  $180  to 
^ie  ton,  costs  87  for  treatment. 

[ Of  the  mills  visited  by  Mr.  Remond  in  1S65,  38  were  not  running,  25  were 
tinning,  2 were  ruined,  ?md  2 were  unfinished.  Of  those  not  running,  some 
rere  standing  idle  for  want  of  water,  others  had  exhausted  the  pay-rock  wiiliin 
fight  and  were  preparing  for  further  explorations,  and  the  owners  of  a third 
lass  had  no  expectation  of  resuming  work,  having  found  it  unprofitable,  but 
oped  to  sell  or  intended  to  move  their  machinery. 

I The  cost  of  each  of  11  mills  was  under  $2,900  ; of  20  mills  it  was  between 
b,000  and  $3,900,  inclusive;  of  14  it  was  between  $5,000  and  $9,000,  in- 
lusive,  and  of  14  it  was  $10,000  or  more. 

I The  number  of  stamps  in  10  mills  was  4 or  less;  in  22  mills,  between  5 and 
L inclusive;  in  20  mills,  between  10  and  14,  inclusive;  in  10  mills,  15  or  more. 
I The  power  in  52  mills  is  water;  in  11  mills,  steam  ; ’in  3,  water  and  steam, 
i In  31  mills  copper  plates  were  used  alone  for  amalgamating,  (outside  of  the 
littery;)  in  3 the  arrastra  was  used  alone;  in  7,  copper  plates  and  arrastra ; 
hd  in  26,  other  devices,  with  or  without  copper  plates  or  arrastras. 

I At  25  mills  the  roads  cost  less  than  $1,000  for  each;  at  12  mills,  between 

I, 000  and  $1,900,  inclusive;  at  4 mills,  between  $2,000  and  $2,500,  inclusive; 

. 1,  $6,500;  and  at  15,  nothing. 

l At  each  of  21  mills  the  ditches  and  flumes  cost  less  than  $1,000  ; at  13  mills 
te  cost  was  between  $1,000  and  $1,900,  inclusive ; at  3,  between  $2,000  and 

II, 900,  inclusive;  at  3,  $4,000  or  more;  and  at  14,  nothing. 

The  county  assessor  of  Nevada  county,  California,  reported  the  statistics  of 
lie  quartz  mines  and  mills  of  Grass  valley  and  Nevada  for  the  year  ending 
Ictober  1,  1866,  as  follows : 
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List  of  quartz  mines  at  Nevada  City  and  Grass  valley. 


i 

s 

CD 

O 

Name  of  company. 

>.  of  mem 

ployed. 

• 

K 

© 

a 

'So 

cc 

p. 

s 

c3 

O 

Jh 

O 

CO 

a 

© a 

O 
c8  -w 

© 

rvi 

ri 

c n 

H 

<1 

GRASS  VALLEY  TOWNSHIP. 

TT'nrcilrn  TVIinincr  nnrrvnfl.nv  

175 

3 

20 

11,400 

$50 

TTnirm  T I i 1 1 _ _ _ ....  ......  ...... 

100 

3 

20 

1,000 

40 

Pam  Lrifl  rro  f nfliv'i  _ _ - ....... 

75 

3 

10 

40 

Allisrm  Rnnoli  _ _ ..... — ........... 

175 

5 

12 

7,000 

30 

70 

2 

10 

3, 000 

20 

T'nvpsI  Snrino’s  _ _ ................ 

6 

10 

4,500 

50 

Emnirfi  ...  _ ......................... 

eo 

4 

36 

6, 000 

45 

TTpwstnn  TT ill.  .........  ..........  ....  .... 

65 

3 

1 , 500 

ICO 

"NTpw  OvIphyih  Mill  _ . ... ..................... 

5 

1 

8 

1,700 

Cust. 

100 

1 

50 

25 

1 

40 

10 

20 

4 

20 

Wi GpnnQin  ......  ....  ......  .... 

40 

1 

1 , COO 

50 

5 

1 

8 

5,  000 

Cust. 

T n r*lt  v _ _ .................... 

50 

2 

15 

5, 600 

25 

20 

2 

1 

30 

ftisHfl.Gtnnnl  ......  ......  ......  ....  .... 

.4 

1 

12 

2, 000 

Cust. 

TTnrfpw  Minp  ...... ......  ....  ...... 

50 

2 

8 

4,000 

20 

4 

1 

Cold  Hill  Mill  

6 

1 

20 

2, 000 

Cust. 

10 

1 

10 

200 

14 

15 

5 

400 

8 

10 

100 

25 

4 

40 

20 

200 

60 

15 

500 

25 

4 

10 

10 

1 

20 

1 

30 

3 

15 

100 

20 

1 

4 

8 

1,000 

40 

2 

500 

60 

60 

4 

16 

3, 500 

23 

140 

3 

! 16 

7, 000 

30 

25 

o 

! io 

2, 000 

20 

o 

10 

] 

8 

35 

1 

1 

60 

1 

8 

20 

40 

5 

15 

1 

1 

JVftiB  Xlclj  “3  - - - - - — * - - --  --  - ......  ....  “ - - .--- 

1 

4 

1 . . . . 

5 

1 

5 

jr  acme  uic  ...... ......  — - — ■ 

1 

BtocKoricige. 

O 

4 

5 

600 

25 

SnamrocK  Gompamy 

4 

60 

»>•> 

4 

Hill  anu  rarunui  

I I 

Total 

1,60* 

1 67 

284 

1 71,420 
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List  of  quartz  mines , &fc. — Continued. 


/ 

Name  of  company. 


NEVADAR  TOWNSHIP. 


a 
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r*  • 
**  5 

a 

O p. 
o 
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x 

o 

a 

tc 

a 

W 


on 

Ph 

a 

o3 

-4— » 

CO 


o 

o 

J-i 


cc 

p 

O 

H 


*4 

Cl 

p. 

tX  5 

£ ** 
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Palmer’s  Mill 

Banner 

Nevada  Quartz  Mining  Company 

Providence  — 

Oriental 

Sneath  & Clay 

New  York 

M archie  Mill 

French  Mill 

Forest  Hill  Mill 

California,  (new) 

Wigham  Mill 

Cornish  Mill 

Pennsylvania 

Willow  Valley 

Mohawk 

Gold  Tunnel 

Oro  Fino 

Cunningham 

Federal  Loan 

Manzanita 

Stiles’s  Mill 

Total 


4 

40 

30 

8 

4 

55 

35 

13 

4 

4 

20 


4 


1 

2 

i 

i 

3 

3 

1 

2 
1 

2 

2 


4 

10 

12 

12 

8 

12 

*8 

6 

r; 


- - - A.  - - 

Oust. 

$6 

J , 200 

8 

800 

Cast. 

6, 000 

3, 000 

600 

Oust. 

20 

6 

4 


30 


100 


30 


1 

1 

1 


1 

1 


230 


24 


6 

4 


2 

15 

8 


142 


2, 500 


14,200 


25 


Grass  valley  is  tlie  most  productive  gold-quartz  mining  district  in  the  world. 
The  annual  yield  of  an  area  drawn  by  a radius  of  four  miles  is  $3,500,000.  rl  he 
number  of  laborers  employed  in  the  mines  and  mills  is  2,000,  showing  an  average 
yearly  production  for  each  person  of  $1,750,  and  the  average  yield  of  the  rock 
worked  is  $30  to  $35.  The  lodes  are  narrow,  none  of  them  exceeding  seven 
feet  in  width,  and  most  being  less  than  a foot.  They  contain  much  pyrites, 
and  this  fact  contributes  with  the  narrowness  of  the  veins  to  make  the  average 
expense  of  extraction  and  reduction  high — about  $15  per  ton.  Some  ol  the  works 
have  been  sunk  to  a depth  of  400  feet,  but  most  of  the  pay-quartz  is  obtained 
within  200  feet  of  the  surface. 


9.— PULVERIZATION  OF  QUARTZ. 

The  main  processes  of  quartz  mining  are  extraction,  crushing,  and  amalgama- 
tion. The  extraction  of  auriferous  quartz  from  the  vein  is  like  that  of  ores 
generally.  Any  person  familiar  with  copper  mining  can  in  a few  days  learn  to 
be  a good  gold  miner.  The  quantity  of  copper  .ore  can  usually  be  discovered 
by  a glance,  but  in  auriferous  quartz  it  is  often  necessary  to  pulverize  a piece 
of  the  quartz,  and  wash  the  powder  in  a spoon  or  little  basin  to  see  whether  it 
will  pay  to  extract.  The  cost  of  tunnels  and  shafts  for  opening  mines  in  such 
rock  as  is  usually  found  about  the  auriferous  lodes  is  from  ten  to  fifteen  dollars 

PeNinety-hvetper  cent,  of  all  the  crushing  in  California  is  done  with  stamps. 
The  stamp  is  a block  of  iron,  weighing  from  300  to  1,500  pounds,  fasti  m < o a 
wooden  or  iron  shaft,  usually  iron.  A battery  consists  of  several  stamps  standing 
side  by  side,  and  in  most  mills  the  number  of  stamps  is  fi\e  oi  a mu  ip  e o 
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five.  The  stamps  are  successively  lifted  by  machinery,  and  then  allowed  to  fall 
on  the  quartz.  The  height  to  which  they  are  raised  is  from  ten  to  fifteen 
inches,  and  each  stamp  falls  from  forty  to  eighty  times  in  a minute.  It  is  cal- 
culated that  each  s^amp  should  crush  a ton  of  quartz  of  ordinary  quality  in 
twenty-four  hours.  The  mills  usually  run  night  and  day.  Of  course,  the  amount 
of  quartz  crushed  depends  to  a considerable  extent  on  the  hardness  of  the  rock,  , 
the  weight  of  the  stamp,  the  height  of  the  fall  and  the  rapidity  of  tlve  blows. 

The  fineness  to  which  the  rock  must  be  pulverized  depends  on  circumstances. 
The  particles  of  gold  may  be  very  fine,  so  that  the  quartz  must  be  reduced  to 
an  impalj^able  powder  before  they  can  be  liberated ; but  if  the  particles  ot  gold 
and  the  grain  of  the  rock  are  coarse,  or  if  the  pulp  is  to  go  through  a grinding 
pan,  the  quartz  may  be  allowed  to  escape  when  many  of  the  particles  are  as  coarse 
as  sea-sand,  or  even  coarser.  The  battery  has  on  one  side  a screen  of  wire-cloth, 
or  perforated  sheet-iron,  with  apertures  of  the  size  of  the  largest  particles  that 
must  be  permitted  to  escape.  . A steady  current  of  water  runs  through  the  battery, 
so  as  to  carry  away  the  quartz  dust  as  soon  as  it  is  fine  enough.  T he  sheet-iron 
screens  are  punched  with  needles,  and  are  known  by  the  numbers.  No.  7 screen 
is  punched  with  a cambric  needle;  No.  3 with  a darning  needle. 

In  Grass  valley  most  of  the  mills  use  Nos.  3 and  4 screens;  elsewhere  Nos. 

4 and  5 and  6 are  preferred. 

A multitude  of  crushers  have  been  tried  to  break  up  the  quartz  before  it  is 
given  to  the  stamps  or  other  pulverizing  apparatus,  but  the  number  in  use  is 
very  small.  Those  principally  in  use  consist  of  two  heavy  iron  jaws,  which  are 
wide  apart  at  the  top,  and  close  together  at  the  bottom,  and  as  they  work  back 
and  forth,  the  quartz  is  smashed  between  them.  The  quartz  is  usually  in  pieces 
not  larger  than  goose  eggs  when  delivered  to  the  battery,  and  it  is  broken  this 
size  either  by  sledge-hammers,  or  by  a large  stamp,  kept  for  the  purpose  of 
breaking  up  the  large  stones. 

The  musket-ball  pulverizer  has  been  tried  as  a substitute  for  stamps,  and  the 
report  is  favorable,  but  the  trial  has  not  been  sufficient  to  command  the  confi- 
dence of  miners.  It  is  an  iron  barrel  which  revolves  twenty-four  times  per  min- 
ute on  a longitudinal,  horizontal  axis.  Inside  of  the  barrel  are  a number  of 
chilled  iron  balls  weighing  an  ounce  each.  The  quartz  is  introduced  in  particles 
not  larger  than  a grain  of  wheat,  and  in  two  hours  it  is  reduced  to  an  impalpable 
powder. 

Another  pulverizer,  that  has  been  tried  without  attaining  favor,  is  an  iron 
star  or  wheel  without  a rim,  which  makes  1,000  or  1,500  revolutions  per  minute 
in  an  iron  casing.  The  quartz  is  thrown  with  great  force  by  the  arms  against 
the  casing  and  is  dashed  into  fragments  by  the  concussion.  rIhe  casing  is  so 
made  with  little  offsets  that  the  quartz  strikes  at  right  angles. 

30.—  AMALGAMATION  OF  GOLD. 

Much  of  the  gold  is  caught  or  amalgamated  in  the  battery.  k.  T he  stamps  tail 
into  an  iron  box  or  mortar,  into  which  an  ounce  of  quicksilver  is  thrown  tor 
every  ounce  of  gold  supposed  *o  be  in  the  quartz.  It  the  rock  is  crushed  fine 
in  the  battery,  two-thirds  or  three-fourths  of  all  the  gold  saved  may  be  caught 
there,  leaving  one  third  or  one-fourtli  that  escapes  through  the  screen. 

After  leaving  the  battery,  the  pulverized  quartz  in  most  mills  runs  down  over 
copper  plate  which  has  been  washed  over  with  diluted  nitric  add,  and  then 
rubbed  with  quicksilver  till  the  whole  surface  is  covered  with  amalgam.  The 
particles  .of  gold  running  over  this  surface  adhere  and  form  amalgam;  and  when 
the  plate  is  covered  with  gold  it  operates  far  more  effectually  than  when  the 
quicksilver  is  fresh.  Gold  unites  more  readily  with  gold  amalgam  than  with 
pure  quicksilver.  The  copper  plate,  which  is  the  bottom  of  a trough  or  sluice, 
may  be  fifty  or  a hundred  feet  long.  Kustel  in  his  book  on  Nevada  and  CaJi- 
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forma  processes  of  silver  and  gold  extraction  (page  16)  says,  copper  plates  as  a 
means  of  amalgamation  are  “ very  imperfect  and  mostly  abandoned.”  Imper- 
fect they  may  be,  but  they  are  still  used  in  most  of  the  quartz  mil  s of  the  State, 
and  in  some  of  the  best,  or  at  least  in  some  of  those  which  produce  the  largest 
amounts  of  bullion. 

Between  the  copper  plates  in  many  mills  are  troughs,  in  the  bottom  of  which 
are  laid  coarse  blankets,  or  gunny-bag,  or  even  cow-hide  with  the  hair  on  and  the 
grain  against  the  stream.  Gold  amalgam  and  sulphurets  are  caught  in  the 
rough  surface  of  the  blanket,  gunny-sack,  or  hide,  which  must  be  taken  up  and 
washed  at  intervals,  which  are  usually  not  more  than  half  an  hour  long. 

The  shaking  table  used  in  amalgamation  is  a long  box  with  transverse  divi- 
sions containing  quicksilver.  It  is  set  horizontally  and  is  shaken  longitudinally, 
receiving  from  100  to  200  short  jerks  in  a minute.  By  these  jerks  the  pulp  is 
thrown  back  upon  the  quicksilver. 

At  the  Hayward  mine  the  pulp  runs  out  from  the  amalgamating  battery  over 
a wide  pine  board,  across  the  grain,  and  the  appearance  of  the  amalgam  on  this 
board  is  supposed  to  give  the  best  indication  whether  the  proper  quantity  of  quick- 
silver is  being  used  in  the  battery.  If  too  much,  most  of  the  amalgam  runs  off, 
and  the  little  caught  on  the  board  is  in  brilliant  round  globules ; and  if  not 
enough,  the  amalgam  has  a rusty  look. 

1 he  arrastra  is  extensively  used  for  amalgamating,  and  it  has  the  merits  of 
cheapness,  grinding  well,  adaptability  to  any  place,  kind  of  power,  economy  of 
water,  and  facility  of  working;  but  it  is  slow,  and  is  therefore  not  in  favor  in 
large  mills. 

Atwood’s  amalgamator,  used  in  many  mills  at  Grass  valley,  consists  of  level 
troughs  with  quicksilver  at  the  bottom ; and  over  the  troughs  are  horizontal  re- 
volving cylinders  with  projecting  spikes,  which  stir  up  the  quicksilver  and  the 
pulp  as  the  latter  passes  over  the  trough. 

Bans  are  coming  into  use  slowly  in  the  gold  quartz  mills — at  least  in  some  of 
the  new  ones  lately  erected  in  Grass  valley.  Kiistel  says  of  pan  amalgamation 
that  it  is  “ at  present  the  most  perfect  gold  manipulation,”  and  by  it  “gold  is 
extracted  as  close  as  ninety-five  per  cent,  of  the  fire  assay” — that  is,  if  there  are 
no  sulphurets.  (Nevada  and  California  processes,  page  63.)  The  general 
opinion  is  that  from  twenty  to  forty  per  cent,  of  the  gold  is  lost  in  the  ordinary 
processes.  The  pans  used  are  mostly  like  those  that  will  be  described  as  being 
used  in  the  silver  mills  of  Nevada.  There  is,  however,  one  pan  not  used  for  sil- 
ver reduction  that  has  found  some  favor  with  gold  miners.  This  is  Baux  and 
Guiod’s  pan,  which  has  a tight-fitting  cover.  The  pulp  runs  constantly  with  a 
stream  of  water  down  into  the  pan  through  a tube  at  the  side,  and  the  light  mat- 
ter after  being  ground  runs  up  and  out  through  a tube  in  the  centre.  There  is  thus 
a constant  feed  and  discharge,  while  in  nearly  all  the  other  pans  a batch  of  ore 
is  put  in  and  worked,  and  then  taken  out  to  make  room  for  another  batch. 

The  Ryerson  amalgamator  is  an  air-tight  chamber  in  which  quartz  that  has 
been  crushed  vegty  fine  by  some  dry  process  is  subjected  to  the  influence  of  su- 
per-heated steam  for  half  an  hour  as  a preparation  for  the  quicksilver,  which  is 
then  introduced  and  converted  by  the  heat  into  a vapor,  in  which  form  it  .is  sup- 
posed to  pervade  the  pulp  and  get  access  to  all  the  gold.  Cold  water  is  injected 
to  condense  the  quicksilver,  and  the  pulp  is  drawn  up  to  be  separated. 

11. -SULPHURETS  AND  CONCENTRATION. 

But  after  the  pulp  has  passed  through  all  the  amalgamating  processes  cus- 
tomary in  gold  quartz  mills,  it  is  found  that  in  many  ores  much  of  the  gold  is 
lost  because  of  the  presence  of  sulphurets  of  iron  and  copper.  The  presence 
of  the  sulphurets  appears  to  chill  the  quicksilver  and  prevent  it  from  taking  hold 
of  the  gold,  and  many  particles  of  gold  appear  to  be  enveloped  by  them.  The 
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gold  can  be  separated  from  tlie  pyrites,  but  heretofore  the  separation  has  been 
effected  mainly  in  establishments  specially  devoted  to  that  purpose,  and  not  in 
the  ordinary  mills.  It  is  customary  to  save  the  sulpliurets  and  sell  them  to  the 
sulphuret  works,  or  keep  them  until  there  may  be  a sale  for  them.  But  for 
the  purpose  of  saving  them,  they  must  be  separated  from  the  earthy  and  rocky 
matter  in  the  pulp,  and  this  is  called  concentration.  The  sulpliurets  have  a spe- 
cific gravity  of  4.5,  while  quartz  has  a specific  gravity  of  2.6.  By  this 
difference  in  density,  it  is  possible  to  separate  the  two. 

There  are  several  patent  concentrators  in  use,  all  made  of  iron,  and  shaped 
like  shallow  pans.  The  one  more  used  than  any  other  has  a bottom  that  rises 
from  the  edge  to  the  centre,  where  there  is  an  outlet  through  which  the  lighter 
material  runs  away.  This  outlet  is,  of  course,  not  so  high  as  the  rim.  This 
pan  turns  on  a perpendicular  axis,  and  is  shaken  back  and  forth  by  two  hun- 
dred short  jerks  per  minute.  A hole  in  the  side  is  left  open  for  the  escape  of 
the  sulpliurets,  which  flow  out  in  a steady  stream ; and  lower  down  is  another 
hole,  which  is  opened  when  the  heavier  matter  is  to  be  taken  out. 

One  of  the  best  cheap  concentrators  is  a long  and  wide  rocker  with  a flat 
bottom  and  a slight  inclination.  A boy  can  work  one  of  these  concentrating 
rockers  for  a large  mill,  and  the  cheapness  of  the  machine  and  the  slight  power 
i pq  aired  for  it  are  great  advantages.  The  sulpliurets  are  arrested  by  cleets  in 
the  bottom  of  the  rocker,  and  need  to  be  taken  out  at  intervals  of  half  an  hour. 

Any  sluice  serves  also,  to  some  extent,  for  concentration. 

12.— CHLORINATION. 

The  most  approved  method  of  reducing  auriferous  sulpliurets  is  chlorination. 
As  a preparation  for  this  process  the  sulpliurets  are  roasted.  They  are  placed 
in  an  oven  brought  to  a red  heat,  retained  in  that  condition  for  about  six  hours, 
or  until  the  smell  of  sulphur  has  disappeared.  After  they  have  cooled  the  sul- 
phurets  are  sprinkled  with  water,  shovelled  over,  and  put  into  wooden  tubs  or 
boxes,  so  made  that  chlorine  gas  can  be  introduced  at  the  bottom  and  made  to 
rise  all  through  the  mass.  The  tub  or  box  is  kept  closely  covered,  and  chloride 
of  gold,  which  is  soluble  in  water,  is  formed.  After  the  lapse  of  four  or  five 
hours  water  is  let  in,  and  the  chloride  of  gold  is  dissolved  by  it  ; the  solution  is 
drawn  off  into  glass  vessels,  and  some  sheets  of  iron  are  put  in ; the  chlorine 
unites  with  the  iron,  and  the  gold  falls  as  a purplish-brown  powder  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  vessel. 


13.— GOLD  IN  LOOSE  STATE. 


Gold  mines  are  divided  into  the  two  main  classes  of  quartz  and  placer,  but  at 
Whiskey  Hill,  near  the  town  of  Lincoln,  in  Placer  county,  about  thirty  miles 
from  Sacramento,  a large  mass  of  loose  slate  rock  is  found,  containing  considei- 
ablc  pyrites  and  about  six  dollars  of  gold  to  the  ton.  I he  material  is  so  toft 
that  ^ight  tons  can  be  crushed  by  a stamp  in  a day. . It  is  supposed  that  below 
the  water-line  a vein  of  hard  auriferous  copper  ore  will  be  fouua.  I he  mats  of 
auriferous  slate  in  the  hill  is  large,  and  the  mine  is  considered  very  \aluable, 
one-half  of  it  having  been  sold  for  $175,000.  Similar  bodies  of  auriferous  slate 
mixed  with  clay  are  found  at  Lander’s  ranch,  Placer  county,  and  at  Telegraph 
City,  in  Calaveras  county. 

14.— PLACERS. 


Placer  mining  is  decreasing  every  year.  Every  month  witnesses  the  exhaustion 
of  some  rich  placer  district,  or  its  exhaustion  at  least  tor  the  present.  It 
may  be  that  in  the  future,  when  laborers  can  be  employed  for  fifty  cents  per 
div  claims  which  cannot  be  worked  now  will  be  in  demand. 

There  are  large  bodies  of  gravel  that  contain  just  gold  enough  not  to  pay, 
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/if  flip  present  rates  of  water  and  labor,  and  it  is  evident  that  both  must  be 
cheaper  after  the  lapse  of  a few  years. 

Uut  although  land  might  pay  the  miner,  it  may  pay  the  farmer  still  better, 
and  the  State  should  give  every  preference  to  the  latter,  who  beautifies  and  en- 
riches the  soil,  while  the  miner  destroys  it. 

Notwithstanding  the  continuous  decline  of  the  placer  mining  interest  for  ten 
years  past,  there  are  yet,  and  long  will  be,  very  rich  placers.  Some  of  the  de- 
posits of  gold  in  clay  and  gravel  are  so  protected  that  a score  of  years  may 
elapse  before  they  can  be  reached.  On  the  sides  and  near  the  base  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada  are  innumerable  hills  that  are  destined  to  come  down  before  the  hy- 
draulic pipe  of  the  miner.  One  of  these  hills  commences  near  the  town  of  You 
Bet,  in  Nevada  county,  and  extends  sixteen  miles  up  the  mountain  side,  with  a 
height  of  two  hundred  feet,  and  a width  of  a mile  ; and  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  foundation  throughout  its  length  is  a bed  of  rich  auriferous  cement. 

15.— CEMENT  MINING. 

The  cement  deposit  is  a stratum  of  very  tough  clay  enclosing  gravel  and 
boulders  ; and  the  clay  is  so  stubborn  that  it  will  not  dissolve  in  a sluice-box, 
and  it  has  been  necessary  to  crush  it  in  mills.  The  material  is  heterogeneous ; 
the  clay  is  soft  under  the  stamp ; some  of  the  gravel  is  hard,  and  other  soft. 
The  gravel  is  not  auriferous,  but  it  must  be  crushed,  so  as  to  permit  the  crush- 
ing of  the  clay.  Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  separate  the  stones  from 
the  remainder  of  the  mass  without  crushing  them,  but  without  success.  As  the 
stones  contain  no  gold,  all  the  power  spent  in  crushing  them  is  lost ; but  at 
present  there  is  no  other  way,  nor  is  it  probable  that  any  mode  of  separation 
can  be  devised.  One  stamp  will  crush  from  four  to  six  tons  of  cement  per  day, 
and  the  cement  stamps  are  only  about  half  as  heavy  as  quartz  stamps.  The 
pulverization  is  not  so  fine  as  in  quartz  ; the  sheet-iron  screen  through  which  the 
cement  pulp  escapes  is  punched  with  holes  that  vary  from  a sixteenth  to  an 
eighth  of  an  inch  in  size.  The  particles  of  clay  that  escape  are  so  small  that 
they  are  easily  dissolved  in  the  water.  The  gold  is  caught  in  the  battery,  and 
that  which  escapes  through  the  screen  is  caught  in  the  sluice.  It  is  a singular 
fact  that  many  of  the  hills  of  the  present  day  stand  upon  the  beds  and  precisely 
indicate  the  couVse  of  the  streams  of  a former  geological  epoch.  The  existence 
of  a layer  of  basalt  or  volcanic  rock  along  the  top  of  these  hills  indicates  that 
currents  of  lava  followed  the  streams,  and  after  hardening  protected  the  gravel 
under  them  from  being  washed  away  by  the  great  aqueous  agencies  which  wore 
down  the  rock  and  earth  in  the  neighborhood  to  a depth  of  more  than  two  thou- 
sand feet  in  some  places.  So  common  are  auriferous  channels  under  the  hills 
that  the  term  “rim  rock”  has  long  been  in  common  use  among  miners  to  indi- 
cate that  part  of  the  bed  rock  which  separates  the  lowest  portions  of  the  channel 
from  the  outside  of  the  hill  on  both  sides.  In  some  districts  it  is  taken  for 
granted  that  if  a tunnel  is  cut  into  a basalt- covered  hill  at  the  proper  elevation 
the  channel  of  the  ancient  river  will  be  found. 

16— HYDRAULIC  MINING. 

Most  of  the  placer  gold  of  California  is  obtained  by  hydraulic  mining ; the 
most  profitable  placer  claims,  as  a class,  are  those  worked  by  the  hydraulic  pro- 
cess; and  the  most  prosperous  mining  counties  are  those  which  have  the 
largest  areas  suitable  for  piping.  The  yield  in  some  of  the  claims  is  as  $100 
per  day  to  the  hand,  and  occasionally  twice  or  thrice  as  much,  but  the  average 
is  probably  $10  or  $15,  of  which  about  half  goes  to  pay  for  wages,  water,  and 
other  expenses. 

II.  Ex.  Doc.  29 5 
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17.— RIVER  MINING. 

Nearly  all  the  river  beds  have  been  washed,  but  they  are  washed  o\er  and 
oyer  again.  The  rivers  are  to  be  regarded  as  large  sluices  into  which  all  the 
fine  gold  that  escapes  from  the  adjacent  mining  operations  is  carried  and  de- 
posited ; and  thus  there  are  some  river  beds  that  pay  for  a short  time  to  wash 
every  year.  The  yield,  however,  is  not  large,  and  miners  take  to  the  rivers 

only  as  a last  resort.  c 

In  Trinity  and  Ivlamatli  counties,  California,  there  is  a large  area  ot  ground 

that  is  comparatively  undeveloped ; and  that  is  the  best  region  in  the  State  for 
the  miner  who  wants  to  work  on  his  own  account,  and  on  a small  scale.  he 
country  is  rugged,  the  climate  wet  and  cold,  the  roads  bad,  and  there  is  some 
danger  of  Indians  ; but  on  the  other  hand  there  is  much  gold  to  reward  the 
skilful  miner  who  is  willing  to  face  the  hardships  and  dangers  of  the  place. 

18.— THE  HAYWARD  QUARTZ  MINE. 

The  Hayward  claim  is  one  of  the  notable  mines  of  California.  It  is  situated 
on  Sutter  creek,  Amador  county.  The  vein  is  peculiar  in  its  character. 

The  quartz  is  in  places  almost  a powder,  and  is  mixed  with  slate  and  claj\ 
The  length  of  the  ground  worked  is  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  yards,  and 
both  north  and  south  the  vein  seems  almost  to  disappear.  The  average  yield 
of  the  rock  is  not  high,  although  some  very  rich  and  beautiful  specimens  have 
been  found  in  it.  The  mine  has  been  worked  since  1851,  and  the  rock  has  al- 
ways given  a good  average  yield,  but  it  is  during  the  last  eight  years  that  the 
mine  has  risen  to  much  importance.  The  total  product  is  stated  to  be  $6,000,000. 

The  yield  per  ton  and  the  width  of  the  vein  have  been  gradually  increasing, 
and  now  at  a depth  of  1,200  feet  the  former  is  $25,  and  the  latter  twenty-five 
feet.  The  works  are  by  far  the  deepest  in  the  State,  and  as  the  mouth  of  the 
mine  is  estimated  to  be  nine  hundred  feet  above  the  sea,  the  lowest  works  must 
be  three  hundred  below  the  surface  of  the  ocean.  Professor  Whitney  sp-aks 
thus  of  the  mine,  in  the  first  volume  of  his  geological  report,  written  several 
years  ago  : “The-  vein  is  enclosed  in  a dark-colored,  rather  soft  argillaceous 
slate.  In  the  Eureka  the  mass  of  vein  stone  is  from  eight  to  twenty  feet  wide, 

but  in  the  Badger  it  widens  out  suddenly  to  forty  feet. 

“ The  length  of  ground  worked  in  both  mines  is  about  four  hundred  and  sev- 
enty feet  ; to  the  south  of  the  Badger  shaft,  which  is  on  the  south  end  of  the 
mine,  there  is  hardly  any  quartz  to  be  seen,  and  the  lode,  which  is  eight  feet 
wide  on  the  north  side  of  the  Eureka,  pinches  out  very  rapidly  in  tnat  direc- 
tion, so  that  the  body  of  quartz  worked  is  very  short  in  proportion  to  its  great 
width,  being  almost  a column,  or  chimney,  rather  than  a vein.  . At  the  junction 
of  the  two  veins  there  is  a large  mass  of  slate  and  soft  clay  mixed  with  a little 

quartz,  which  is  often  in  a state  of  fine  powdei.  ' * . 

“ Few  if  any  mines  in  the  State  have  been  more  uniformly  and  permanently 
successful,  while  the  yield  of  gold  to  the  ton  of  rock  stamped  is  quite  low.” 


19.— SIERRA  BUTTES  MINE. 

The  Sierra  Buttes  quartz  mine  is  one  of  the  most  noted  and  mo?«t  valuable 
' mines  in  the  State.  It  is  situated  at  an  elevation  of  6,000  feet,  on  the  south- 
western slope  of  the  Downieville  Butte,  and  twelve  miles  irom  the  town  ot  Dow- 
nieville.  There  are  two  lodes,  but  most  of  the  auriferous  rock  is  obtained  Irom 
the  cliff  ledge,  which  averages  about  twenty  feet  in  width,  and  ot  this  about 
eleven  feet  in  thickness  on  an  average  are  worked.  In  some  places  the  pay 
streak  is  only  two  feet  wide,  in  others  seventeen.  The  average  yield  of  the 

quartz  is  about  eighteen  dollars  per  ton. 

The  quartz  is  bluish  white  m color,  and  is  very  hard  when  tirst  taken  out, 
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but  it  crumbles  after  having  been  exposed  to  the  air  for  a time.  The  gold  is 
disseminated  in  small  particles  through  the  rock,  and  in  most  of  the  quartz  the 
metal  is  scarcely  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  There  are  few  sulphurets,  and  there- 
fore amalgamation  js  easy.  About  two  thirds  of  the  gold  is  caught  with  quick- 
silver in  the  batteries,  after  leaving  which  the  pulverized  quartz  is  carried  by 
water  over  about  a hundred  feet  ot  copper  plate  covered  with  quicksilver,  and 
then  over  a blanket,  below  which  are  some  arrastras  which  are  owned  by  differ- 
ent parties  who  pay  for  the  tailings  and  the  water. 

T he  following  is  an  authentic  statement  of  the  annual  yield,  expenses,  and 
dividends  since  the  mine  came  into  the  possession  of  the  present  company : 


Years. 

1357 $51,000 

1858  55,000 

1859  88,000 

1860  120,000 

1861  198,000 

1862 166,000 

1863  156,000 

1864  90,000 

1865  196,000 

No  assessments  have  ever  been  levied.  The  produ< 

all  the  improvements.  The  yield  in  1866  is  better  than  ever;  and  the  charac- 
ter of  the  lode  has  remained  almost  the  same  wherever  they  have  worked  it, 
without  notable  difference  between  the  surface  and  the  deepest  workings. 


Yield. 

Expenses. 

Dividends. 

. $51,000 

$15, 000 

$36,000 

. 55, 000 

15, 000 

40,000 

. 88, 000 

20,  000 

68,  000 

. 120,000 

37, 000 

83,  000 

. 198,000 

48,  000 

150,000 

. 166,000 

54,  000 

112, 000 

- 156,000 

57,  000 

99,  000 

. 90, 000 

75, 000 

15,  000 

. 196,000 

64,  000 

132, 000 

The  produce 

of  the  mine 

has  paid  for 

20  — THE  ALLISON  MINE,  &c. 

The  Allison  mine  at  Grass  valley  is  one  of  the  richest  and  most  productive 
in  the  State.  It  had  been  worked  with  almost  uniform  profit  for  the  ten  years. 
The  average. thickness  of  the  lode  is  about  eighteen  inches,  and  the  rock  yields 
from  $30  to  $150  per  ton.  According  to  the  best  information  obtainable  by  the 
State  geological  survey  14,858  tons  were  reduced  between  March,  1857,  and 
December,  1861,  and  the  average  yield  was  $50  per  ton  or  $942,900  in  all. 
Since  the  summer  of  1862  the  mine  pays  better  than  before.  The  lowest  work- 
ings are  nearly  500  feet  deep,  and  the  lode  at  that  depth  is  three  feet  wide,  with 
rock  that  averages  $100  to  the  ton.  The  owners  refuse  to  give  any  state- 
ments of  their  receipts  or  expenditures,  but  the  men  employed  in  the  mill  say 
the  yield  is  $40,000  per  month,  or  $400,000  for  ten  months’  work  in  a year; 
and  ot  this  sum  two-thirds  or  more  is  clear  profit.  The  claim  has  been  worked 
for  a length  of  about  1,400  feet. 

The  Norambague  mine  at  Grass  valley  has  yielded  more  than  half  a million 
dollars  in  the  last  five  years.  The  average  yield  of  the  ore  is  about  $75  per 
ton.  rI  he  deepest  workings  are  500  feet  from  the  surface,  and  drifts  have  been 
run  J ,000  feet  along  the  course  of  the  lode. 

The  following  is  a statement  of  the  operations  of  the  Eureka  mine  at  Grass 
valley  for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1866  : 


Receipts  from  bullion $531,  431  41 

Total  expenditures  at  mine 102  648  44 

Dividends 90,000  00 

Net  profits 368,  042  18 

Tons  of  quartz  crushed \\j  37 5 00 

Average  yield  per  ton ' 47  15 

Average  cost  per  ton  crushed 14  80 

Average  cost  of  1,500  tons 18  00 

Average  cost  of  remainder  per  ton 13  75 
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The  following  is  a statement  of  the  operations  of  the  same  mine  for  four  months 
ending  September  30,  1S66: 

. , , i * $248, 072  55 

Receipts  from  bullion - 90,000  00 


Dividends * -q  . on  04 

Total  expenditures  at  mine ’ ^ 

iS  et  product  ot  mine ^ 227  00 

Tons  of  quartz  crushed ’ 

Average  yield  per  ton 

The  Rocky  Bar  claim  on  Massachusetts  Hill,  near  Grass  valley,  has  produced 

about  $1,500,000  in  the  last  six  years.  . , , , _ nnn  nnn  witl  • the 

The  Princeton  vein,  in  Mariposa  county,  has  yielded  $2,000,000  wnlnn  the 

last  twelve  years,  but  lately  it  has  produced  very  little,  and  for  a time  work  on 
it  was  abandoned. 


21. THE  SMART S VILLE  BLUE  GRAVEL  COMPANY’S  MINE. 

The  richest  placer  mine  in  the  State  is  that  of  the  Blue  Gravel  Mining  Com- 
pany,  at  Smartsville,  in  Yuba  county.  The  yield  since  March,  1SG4,  has  been 


as  follows : 


1864.  March $9,  3S1 

May 24,275 

June 7,  000 

July 22,350 

August 3,485 

September 49,  440 

October 24,669 

December 45,  093 

1865.  January 2,723 

February 24,051 

March 44,981 


1865.  May $24,  000 

June 50, 118 

August 24,679 

September 46,  500 

October 26,660 

December 37,000 

1866.  February 23,746 

April - 43,  423 

June 23, 880 


August 42,491 


Total 599,948 


The  cold  is  obtained  only  when  the  sluice  is  cleaned  up ; and  the  cleaning  up 
occurs  sometimes  at  intervals  of  two  or  three  months,  and  there  is  no  yield  for 
the  intervening  months.  The  claim  will  continue  to  pay  for  many  years,  and 
probably  it  will  be  richer  than  ever,  for  (he  miners  have  not  yet  reached  the  bed 
rock  The  claim  covers  an  area  of  about  a hundred  acres  on  a long  hil  or 
ridge  that  stands  over  the  bed  of  an  ancient  stream.  The  hill  is  made  up  of 
numerous  layers  of  gravel,  sand  and  boulders,  with  a inn  of  lock  at  the  bottom 
on  each  side  of  the  hill.  To  get  access  to  the  auriferous  deposit  it  was  necesj 
sary  to  cut  a tunnel  1,700  feet  long  through  the  ran  rock.  1 his  work  ^ com- 
menced in  February,  1855,  by  the  company,  which  had  a capital  of  S O 000 
This  sum  was  soon  expended  in  cutting  a tunnel,  w hich  in  p aces  - - P 
lineal  foot,  and  then  money  was  borrowed  and  the  debt  ran  up _ gnu  ua  y to 
$60,000,  so  that  at  the  end  of  1859  the  company  had  spent  SS0, 000  and  nearly 
'five  years  of  hard  labor,  with  no  certainty  of  any  return.  In  lb.y  they  began 
to  wash  some  of  the  gravel  in  the  higher  portions  of  the  cla.m,  and  he  expense 
was  greater  than  the  yield  for  more  than  two  years;  but  in  " 1 m,a 

commenced  to  yield  a profit,  and  in  three  years  more  the  debt,  was  reduced  from 
Srn  000  to  $20,000.  In  December,  1S63,  the  tunnel  reached  the  pay-dirt,  and 
fhenit  was  necessary  to  sink  an  incline  down  from  the  top  of  the  hill  so  that 
,],e  dirt  could  be  carried  off  by  the  water  through  the  tunnel.  It  was  a difficult 
matter  to  open  this  incline  to  so  great  a depth  and  get  it  into  such  condition  that 
tl'ere  was  no  danger  of  the  earth  falling  in  and  cliokmg  up  the  channel  or  kill- 
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ing  the  minors ; hut  at  last  this  was  accomplished,  and  since  then  the  company 
have  reaped  a rich  harvest  of  gold.  They  are  using  500  inches  (miners’  mea- 
surement) of  water  per  day,  under  a head  pressure  of  150  feet,  at  a cost  of  $75 
per  day.  I hey  use  125,000  pounds  of  powder  annually  in  blasting  to  loosen 
the  eaitli  so  that  the  water  can  wash  it  away  readily.  A steady  current,  eight 
inches  deep  and  three  feet  wide,  of  mud,  estimated  to  contain  four  inches  in  depth 
of  solid  mattei , tuns  through  their  sluice,  and  they  use  three  tons  of  quicksilver 
at  one  time  to  catch  their  gold  They  have  sluiced  away  an  area  of  twenty 
acies,  100  feet  deep,  and  they  have  built  in  all  four  miles  of  fluming,  much  of 
which  is  not  now  in  use.  They  expended  $80,000  on  their  first  tunnel  and 
have  commenced  another  lower  down.  It  will  cost  $75,000  and  will  require 
three  years  for  completion.  1 

The  flume  now  in  use  is  3,000  feet  long,  and  is  paved  alternately  with  wooden 
blocks  set  on  end  and  flat  stones  set  on  the  edge.  The  sections  of  block  paving 
extend  across  the  flume,  and  seventeen  inches  longitudinally,  and  the  sections 
of  stone  paving  are  two  feet  long.  The  flume  has  an  inclination  of  six  and  one- 
half  inches  in  twelve  feet. 

I his  company  is  the  only  one  which  has  mined  steadily  for  ten  years  in  the 
Smartsv  ille  district,  with  a profit  for  the  whole  period.  Many  other  companies 
have  spent  immense  sums  of  money  and  obtained  no  return.  Others  have 
made  a profit  for  a year  or  two,  but  tl^e  general  result  has*  been  failure.  The 
Blue  Gravel  company  succeeded  only  by  the  extraordinary  and,  it  might  almost 
be  said,  the  unbusiness  indulgence  of  their  creditors,  who  might  at  any  time  for 
a period  of  seven  years  have  come  and  taken  the  claim.  As  late  as  18G2  the 
shares  in  the  company  Yvere  selling  at  the  rate  of  $11,000  for  the  whole  claim. 
"When  the  enterprise,  the  patience,  the  perseverance,  the  priYrations,  the  risks 
of  failure,  the  hard  labor  of  nine  unprofitable  years,  the  faithful  devotion  of  the 
stockholders  to  one  another,  and  the  generous  trust  of  the  creditors  are  consid- 
ered, it  must  be  admitted  that  the  Blue  Gravel  company  have  abundantly  mer- 
ited all  their  success.  Many  other  claims  of  less  value  have  cost  their  owners 
proportionately  as  much  in  money,  labor,  and  patience. 

22.— PROFITS  OF  MINING  GENERALLY. 

The  business  of  mining  has  not  been  in  any  branch  a source  of  much  profit 
to  the  majority  of  those  who  have  undertaken  it  in  California.  The  proportion 
of  California  miners  who  have  made  fortunes  within  the  last  fifteen  years  is 
much  less  than  that  of  the  Illinois  farmers.  One  of  the  chief  sources  of  Yvealth 
in  the  United  States  east  of  the  Ilocky  mountains  has  been  the  increase  in  the 
value  of  land,  but  in  the  mining  districts  hitherto  there  was  little  land  to  which 
a fee-simple  title  could  be  obtained.  The  largest  income  in  the  State  of  18G5 
is  that  of  Jules  Tricot,  yvIio  made  in  that  year  $182,511  by  quartz  mining  and 
the  sale  of  quartz  mines,  and  the  third  largest  is  that  of  James  P.  Pierce,  who 
made  $102,011  in  placer  mining.  When,  however,  we  come  to  examine  the 
incomes  of  the  miners  generally  we  find  that  they  are  small. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  adult  white  men  in  some  of  the 
mining  counties,  and  the  number  of  those  yyJio  pay  tax  on  an  income  of  $1,800 
or  more,  reckoned  in  legal  tender : 


Counties.  No.  white  miners.  No.  incomes  $1,800. 

Del  Norte 250  None. 

Klamath 700  5 

Trinity 700  10 

Siskiyen 2,500  24 

Shasta 1,000  17 

Plumas 1,000  9 

Butte 1,000  13 
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Counties.  No.  white  miners.  No.  incomes  $1,800. 

Sierra 2,500  45 

Nevada 3,000  148 

Placer 1,800  06 

El  Dorado 2,000  33 

Amador 1,200  IS 


An  examination  of  the  lists  shows  that  most  of  these  who  have  these  incomes 
are  not  miners,  and  that  the  proportion  of  those  who  have  large  incomes  is 
greater  in  the  agricultural  districts  and  in  the  towns  than  in  the  mines.  As  a 
matter  of  curiosity,  the  list  of  incomes  of  Nevada  county  for  1865  is  here  ap- 
pended, with  the  names  of  those  who  derive  their  incomes  from  quartz  marked 
with  an  asterisk,  and  those  who  derive  their  incomes  from  placers  marked  with 
a dagger. 


Anderson,  John*--- 

Alger,  Moxtont 

Alexander,  Dt 

Abbey,  Ricbardt... 

Belden,  David 

Bates,  C.  M 

Bigelow,  E.  W 

Bigelow,  E.  W. 

Byrne,  James 

Brady,  A.  B* 

Binkleman,  D 

Bennett,  John 

Boury,  Gt 

Brown,  J.  H 

Baylis,  J.  H* 

Black,  R.  Ct 

Bell,  V.  Gt 

Colley,  James 

Crawford,  W.  H... 
Clark,  Jonathan... 

Cashin,  John 

Cohn,  Jacob 

Coleman,  Edwardt 
Coleman,  J.  C*  — 

Corbett,  E.  S 

Caldwell,  J.  J 

Cliff,  William* 

Connolly,  Ellen*.. 

Corbett,  John* 

Colbert,  Michael*  - 

Curmack,  Ht 

Crull,  S.  Mt 

Crull,  J.  St 

Cadwalader,  Nt... 

Deal,  M.  S 

Davenport,  T.  T . . 

Delano.  A 

Dorsey,  S.  P 

Dibble,  A.  B 

Daniel,  William*.. 
Dornin,  'George  D 
Dikemau,  S.  Ht . . . 
Enright,  Michaelt. 
Edwards,  J.  R*... 

Eddy,  A.  Ht 

Everett,  Henry*.. 
Eflinger,  John  Ht 

Ennis,  Frankt 

Finuinger,  R 

Farquhar,  R.  1I-- 
Frieot,  J* 


NEVADA  COUNTY. 

. . $2, 063  Findler,  Thomas* . . 

6,341  Faulkner,  James.. 

1,000  Ford,  Marin* 

2,515  Fahey,  John* 

4,868  Fogarty,  Park*... 

2,580  Furtt,  Simon 

2, 400  Furtt,  Daniel 

1,689  Felton,  Dt 

2,490  Gregory,  A.  B 

4,708  Gepeard,  George... 

..  2,064  Gad,  B 

2, 058  Galaway,  Philip* . . 

3,756  Greenwell,  J.  Wt.. 

7,274  Greenwell,  S.  Jt-- 

2,234  Gaskill,  J.  Lt..... 

1,804  Hawley,  T.  P...J. 

2, 138  Hinds,  J.  W 

1,983  Hamiston,  M.  S... 

4,124  Hunt,  R.  M 

4,291  Hodue,  Thomas... 

5,020  Hasken,*  William* 

1,898  Hunter,  John  Rt.. 

7,790  Henry,  Samuel  Tt 

7,768  Henderson,  H 

2,963  Henry,  Williamt-. 

1,800  Johnston,  Peter .. 

5,280  Johnston,  John... 

...  33,119  Judsion,  Orint 

4,736  Judson,  Harw’dt.. 

4,735  Kidd,  George  W*. 

4,619  Keeney,  George... 

4,799  Leavitt,  C.  C 

5, 362  Loutgenhisee,  W* 

. . . 27 , 190  Larimer,  J ohn* . . . 

2.400  Lee,  S.  Wt 

5,120  Lloyd,  Thomas*. - 

7,500  Leech,  Charles*.. 

2,150  Lauey,  Thomast.. 

3.654  Mackie,  H 

6,024  Marvillus,E.Pt. 

3,410  Marsh,  M.  L 

2, 032  McF arlan,  T.  B - - 

2, 738  Marsh,  Charles  - - 

2.654  Mason,  James  B-. 

3,138  Maguire,  Thomas 

...  13,829  McDonald,  Gt... 

3.400  Mull,  E.  Wt 

2,875  Morian,  F* 

3,  420  Northy,  Et 

5.400  Nathan,  B* 

...182,511  Nickell,  G.  W — 


$13, 051 
3, 090 

3.546 
9,561 

40, 058 
1,900 
1,900 
1,913 

1.900 
• 5,639 

1,898 
3, 544 
' 2,525 

3. 275 

7.546 
4,298 
3,  131 
5, 960 
4,825 
2,458 
2, 393 
1 , 328 
2,335 
2, 000 
2, 294 
2,528 
2, 528 
3, 428 
3,558 
3,749 

2.275 
5,079 
6,025 
3,150 
1,834 
3, 200 

4.900 
13,784 

8,731 
2, 609 
2, 650 
5, 260 
4,475 
2, 523 
3, 526 

1.900 
1,960 
7,908 

10,610 

2,113 

2,888 
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O’Connor,  M.  P $3, 548 

Pierce,  A* 6, 900 

Peiry,  S.  E 1,850 

Phillips,  Henry - 5,713 

Pralus,  A* 89,681 

Poilnier,  Henryt 3, 150 

Quine,  Patrickt — 14,313 

Richards,  F - 1, 833 

Roads,  W.  H* 5,168 

Ripert,  S* 80, 096 

Roberts,  D.  G* 31,400 

Remington,  M.  L* 2,278 

Rosmussan,  P* 2,434 

Rosendale,  C.  Et 4, 966 

Spence,  E.  F 2,650 

Sargent,  A.  A 5, 321 

Swithenback,  J 2, 465 

Scaddin,  Henry* - 2,951 

Silvester,  11* - 4,000 

Shaffer,  George 2,453 

Smith,  C.  W 2,400 

Smith,  John 2,588 

Smith,  Robert 2,588 


Stone,  J.  P $1,936 

Smith,  C.  C v 1,963 

Swan,  A.  Bt 6,889 

Shardin,  Chariest 1,893 

Spooner,  G.  Ct 8,019 

Smith,  Francis 3, 275 

Smith,  Jacob 1,900 

Sheets,  L.  Ft 2, 840 

Tisdale,  W.  L* 4,884 

Torson,  O 3, 104 

Tower,  A.  D 3,806 

Tully,  R.  W 2,840 

Turner,  G.  E 1,900 

Trenberth,  J* 3,428 

Thomas,  Johnt 2,055 

Villian,  Bt 4,363 

Wliartenby,  Jt 25,165 

Werte,  E.  G 2,494 

Watt,  Robert* 42, 890 

Watt;  William* 42,794 

Whiting,  L.  L* 2,750 

Williams,  Et 8,575 

Weil,  A 2,960 


This  list  is  marked  by  a gentleman  well  acquainted  in  the  county,  but  a 
few  of  those  whose  names  are  not  marked  may  be  miners.  It  appears  that  out 
of  148  names,  42  of  those  are  quartz  miners  and  40  of  placer  miners.  It  must 
be  remembered,  however,  that  Nevada  is  the  most  prosperous  and  the  most 
productive  mining  county  in  California,  and  that  the  proportion  of  large  incomes 
among  the  miners  is  greater  than  elsewhere. 


23.— DIFFICULTY  OF  GETTING  GOOD  CLAIMS. 

A fact  which  should  never  be  overlooked  on  the  Atlantic  slope  by  persons 
who  speak  of  mining  is,  that  a good  claim  cannot  be  had  by  merely"  making  an 
effort  to  get  one.  It  costs  as  much  effort  generally  as  it  costs  to  get  a good 
farm,  or  more.  If  the  claim  is  open  and  its  value  is  established,  it  can  only  be 
bought  at  a high  price.  If  it  is  not  open,  years  may  be  spent  in  opening  it,  and 
then  it  may  prove  to  be  barren  at  last.  That  has  been  the  experience  of  thou- 
sands. A list  of  the  expensive  tunnels  and  shafts  undertaken  in  California  and 
Nevada  would  include  numerous  failures  after  years  of  time  and  scores  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars  had  been  devoted  to  the  labor.  These  things  are  not  written, 
because  few  want  to  publish  their  own  failures  or  to  read  about  those  of  others; 
and  a number  of  those  who  own  mines  famous  for  their  rich  yields  had  to  strug- 
gle along  for  yTears,  barely"  paying  expenses  and  exposed  to  the  jeers  or  the  pity 
of  their  acquaintances  for  tlieir  obstinacy  in  sticking  to  claims  that  could  never, 
it  was  said,  be  made  to  pay.  It  is  unjust  to  the  miner  to  assume  that  he  is 
taking  the  public  property  without  compensation.  In  most  cases  he  has  more 
than  paid  for  it  by  his  labor,  and  although  it  may"  not  yield  him  a good  income, 
it  is  no  more  than  a fair  return  for  his  enterprise  and  industry,  and  he  should  be 
allowed  to  enjoy  it  as  a proper  encouragement  to  others  to  devote  themselves 
to  the  development  of  other  mines.  Many,  indeed,  think  that  even  with  unre- 
strained liberty  to  take  the  precious  metals  from  the  public  lands,  and  with  entire 
exemption  from  taxation,  the  pay  of  the  miner  is  less  than  that  of  any  other 
equally  industrious  and  intelligent  body  of  laborers  in  the  country. 


24. — COMSTOCK  LODE  THE  MOST  PRODUCTIVE  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Although  some  rich  argentiferous  veins  have  been  discovered  in  California, 
Idaho,  and  Arizona,  they  have  not  been  developed  sufficiently  to  enable  us  to 
say  much  of  them ; and  our  remarks  on  the  condition  of  silver  mining  on  the 
coast  must  be  based  chiefly  upon  the  business  as  conducted  in  Nevada.  During 
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tlie  last  three  years  there  has  been  no  increase  in  the  production,  but  the  gen- 
eral condition  is  very  satisfactory.  The  Comstock  lode  is  now  the  most  pro- 
ductive mineral  vein  in  the  world.  A strip  of  land  six  hundred  yards  wide  and 
three  miles  long  yields  $12,000,000  annually.  There  is  no  parallel  to  that  in 
ancient  or  modern  times.  The  other  richest  silver  mining  districts  of  the  present 
century,  such  as  Guanajuato,  Zacatecas,  Sombrerete,  Durango,  Cliiliauhau, 
Alamos,  Real  del  Monte,  Potosi,  Cero  Paseo,  and  Chanarcillo,  do  not  produce 
more  than  about  $20,000,000  each  annually,  and  the  Comstock  lode  is  now  con- 
tributing more  silver  to  the  commerce  of  the  world  than  any  other  four  lodes. 
The  total  number  of  men  employed  in  the  mines  and  mills  to  obtain  this  metal 
is  about  5,000,  giving  an  average  annual  yield  of  $2,500  for  each.  The  ore  is 
not  so  rich  nor  so  abundant  as  it  has  been  in  some  Mexican  lodes,  but  a greater 
yield  has  been  obtained  by  employing  more  machinery.  The  general  custom 
of  the  Mexican  mines  has  been  to  employ  men  to  carry  the  ore  up  out  of  the 
mine  on  their  backs,  and  to  transport  it  Irom  the  mine  to  the  mill  on  mules,  to 
pulverize  it  by  mule  power,  and  to  stir  it  during  amalgamation  by  tramping 
with  the  feet  of  men  or  mules.  If  water  invaded  the  works  it  was  hoisted  by 
hand  or  by  horse  whims.  Thus  a Mexican  mine  required  a hundred  men  to  do 
the  work  that  can  be  done  in  a Nevada  mine  by  twenty,  and  it  was  difficult  to 
make  room  for  a hundred  men  to  work  within  such  narrow  limits.  Either  they 
were  continually  in  the  way  of  one  another  or  most  of  them  discharged,  and  the 
work  advanced  with  corresponding  slowness. 

The  leading'  mines  at  Virginia  City  are  marvellous  for  the  extent  of  .their 
works  and  the  rapidity  with  which  they  extract  and  reduce  the  ore.  The  chief 
gold  mines  of  California,  high  as  their  product  is,  are  small  affairs  "when  com- 
pared with  the  vast  works  of  the  chief  silver  companies  of  Nevada. 

*25.— COMSTOCK  MINING  COMPANIES. 


S.  H.  Marlette,  surveyor  general  of  the  State,  in  his  official  report  for  the 
year  1865,  gives  the  following  list  of  the  mining  companies  on  the  Comstock 
lode,  with  the  accompanying  statistics  and  remarks : 


Companies. 


Utah 

Allen 

Sierra  Nevada 

Union 

Opbir,  N.  mine 

Mexican 

Ophir,  S.  mine 

Central 

California 

Empire,  N 

Eclipse 

French  

Empire,  S.  mine 

Plato 

Bowers 

Piute - 

Winters  & Kutstcl ■ 

Consolidated  21  feet 

Central  No.  2 

Kinney  

White  A:  Murphy • 

*1  cross  cut. 


Length  in  feet. 

Greatest  depth 

reached. 

Length  of  lode 

explored. 

1,000 

260 

300 

925 

200 

300 

2,157 

410 

400 

302 

SO 

(*) 

1,200 

428 

400 

100 

620 

100 

200 

620 

200 

150 

428 

150 

300 

428 

300 

55 

600 

55 

30 

t595 

30 

20 

t595 

20 

20 

550 

20 

10 

550 

10 

20 

550 

20 

20 

550 

20 

30 

585 

30 

21 

585 

21 

100 

360 

100 

50 

369 

(*) 

210 

369 

120 

tEvidently  an  error,  and  much  too  large. 
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List  of  the  mining  companies  on  the  Comstock  lode , Sfc. — Continued. 


Companies. 


►Sides  

Best  & Belcher 

Gould  & Curry 

Savage 

Hale  & Norcross 

C hollar  Potosi 

Buillon 

Exchequer 

Alpha 

Apple  & Bates 

Imperial  (Alta) 

Bacon 

Rice  Ground 

Imperial,  (H.  and  L.) 

Challenge 

Confidence 

Burk  & Hamilton 

Yellow  Jacket 

Kentuck 

Crown  Point 

Belcher 

Segregated  Belcher . - 

Overman 

North  American 

Baltimore  American . . 


Deduct  G feet  in  dispute  between  Imperial  and  Apple  & Bates  Cos.. 
Total 


- 

Length  in  feet. 

'C  o 

« o 
jb  £ 

g £ 

O 

© 

rw 

o . 
r"  rj 

c £ 

^ o 

tx  b* 

g 2 

A 

500 

500 

200 

222 

4G9 

222 

921 

• 821 

921 

7G8 

496 

768 

400 

700 

200 

1,434 

700 

700 

940 

*455 

430 

400 

*540 

None. 

2781 

620 

278$ 

34 

GOO 

34 

118 

GOO 

118 

45 

GOO 

45 

m 

550 

134 

65f 

550 

65  §■ 

50 

554 

50 

130 

544 

130 

40 

544 

40 

957 

430 

90 

300 

Shaft. 

540 

301 

540 

940 

520 

940 

1G0 

500 

160 

1,200 

G40 

1,200 

2,000 

300 

2, 000 

300 

22, 264 

G 

22, 258 

“The  ‘dead  work’  (i.  e.,  shafts,  wings,  tunnels,- and  excavations  not  in  pay 
ore)  of  the  Gould  & Curry  company  equals  about  12,750  lineal  feet,  (about 
2T4Jff  miles,)  with  an  average  cross-sectional  area  of  thirty  feet,  or  about  14,1G7 
cubic  yards. 

“ The  companies  enumerated  above  have  excavated  about  28  miles  of  tunnels 
and  drifts,  and  about  5^  miles  of  shafts,  wings,  and  inclines,  exclusive  of  stopes 
on  ore  chimneys,  which  will  amount  at  least  to  as  much  more,  giving  a total  of 
at  least  67£  miles. 

“ The  longest  tunnel  penetrating  the  Comstock  lode  is  the  Latrobe,  3,200 
feet  in  length  in  a straight  line,  besides  various  branches,  which  was  commenced 
in  February,  1861,  aad  is  still  being  driven  ahead.  The  above-mentioned  com- 
panies have  forty-four  hoisting  and  pumping  engines,  which  will  probably 
average  between  thirty  and  forty  horse-power,  and  give  an  aggregate  of  more 
than  1,500  horse-power.  The  mines  of  the  Comstock  employ  seventy-six  mills 
for  reducing  their  ores,  with  an  aggregate  capacity  for  crushing  1,800  tons  daily, 
some  of  which  are  fourteen  miles  from  tlie  mines,  the  ore  being  transported  on 
wagons. 

“There  is  consumed  annually  by  these  companies  about  22,265  cords  of  wood, 
at  a cost  of  not  far  from  sixteen  dollars  per  cord,  and  a total  cost  of  more  than 
one-third  of  a million  of  dollars;  and  they  use  about  15,540,120  feet,  board 


* Evidently  an  error,  and  much  too  large 
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measure,  of  timber  and  lumber,  all  of  which  must  be  transported  long  distances 
on  wagons,  at  a cost  of  about  forty  dollars  per  thousand,  or  a total  cost  of 
nearly  two-thirds  of  a million  of  dollars.  Thus,  for  wood  and  timber,  we  have 
a total  annual  cost  of  one  million  of  dollars.” 

26.— QUARTZ  MILLS  IN  NEVADA. 

Surveyor  General  Marlette,  in  the  report  for  1865,  gives  the  following  figures 
of  the  quartz  mills  in  the  State: 


t 

Counties. 

Steam. 

Water. 

Total. 

Horse-power 

of  engines. 

1 

No.  of  stamps. 

Churchill  _..TTT 

• 

Esmeralda 

12 

1 

17 

497 

169 

T T n ml tnlrl f.  _ 

1 

1 

Tifl.nrlpv  _ ......... 

16 

3 

19 

163 

TiVnn.  . ............... 

21 

9 

34 

940 

508 

" - “ “ - --  --  - - --  - " “ " * - --  --  --  --  - 

4 

38 

Story  ■ . ..  ....... 

36 

1,510 

623 

W fl.sll  flA  _ _ ........ 

9 

1 

10 

60 

Capacity  and  machinery  of  Comstock  mills. 

The  Mining  and  Scientific  Press  published  the  following  quartz  mills  in  Vir- 
ginia City  and  the  vicinity,  with  the  name,  the  number  of  tons  reduced  per 
month,  the  number  of  stamps,  and  the  kind  of  machinery  used  in  reduction. 


Quartz  mills  in  Virginia  City  and  the  vicinity , with  the  name,  the  number  of 
tons  reduced  per  month,  the  number  of  stamps,  and  the  kind  of  machinery  used 
in  reduction. 


Location  and  name  of 
mill. 

Tons  per 
month. 

Number 
of  stamps. 

Virginia  City. 

Summit 

900 

20 

Central 

670 

13 

Ogden ; 

1,000 

22 

Empire 

800 

21 

Hoosier  State 

400 

8 

Seven  Mile  Canon. 

Mariposa 

600 

12 

Chas.  Land’s 

1,000 

20 

Bassett’s 

700 

16 

Remarks 


1 1 Wheeler  pans,  4 settlers,  1 small  Varney  pan 
and  settler,  1 agitator. 

4 Hepburn  pans  and  4 settlers,  working  500  tons, 
wet ; 4 furnaces  and  6 barrels,  working  170  tons, 
dry. 

12  Wheeler  pans  and  4 settlers. 

24  Knox  and  2 Wheeler  pans. 

24  Knox  pans. 


6 Wheeler  pans,  prospecting  battery,  2 Knox  pans 
and  3 large  settlers. 

1 Blake's  breaker,  10  Wheeler  pans,  5 settlers,  and2 
grinders  for  grinding  amalgam  and  work’gslum. 

4 improved  Wheeler  and  2 llepbum  pans,  2 tubs, 
nnd  3 settlers. 
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Quartz  mills  in  Virginia  City , Spc. — Continued. 


Location  and  name  of 
mill. 

Tons  per 

month. 

Number 

of  stamps. 

Winfield,  or  Booth’s.... 

1,000 

18 

Gould  & Curry 

3,502 

80 

Empire  State 

700 

15 

G.  Atwood’s,  FlyDeland’s 

600 

15 

Gold  Hill  and  Gold 
Canon. 

Eclipse 

700 

15 

Crown  Point 

200 

8 

Rhode  Island  Cr.  P’t  Co. 

1,350 

25 

Union 

400 

14 

Gold  Hill 

475 

14 

Sapphire 

800 

16 

Petaluma 

300 

8 

Imperial 

1,100 

900 

44 

Empire 

16 

Marysville 

500 

9 

Douglas 

450 

10 

Atlas 

750 

15 

Piute,  Piute  Co 

1 , 200 

20 

Pacific,  Alpha  Co 

1,300 

30 

Succor 

600 

20 

Confidence  

650 

12 

G.  C.  Reduction 

600 

15 

Phoenix 

500 

16 

Eastern  Slope 

550 

12 

Swansea 

600 

12 

Excelsior 

530 

10 

Sacramento 

550 

12 

Weston’s 

700 

15 

On  Carson  river,  from 
Empire  to  Dayton. 

Mexican 

1,260 

44 

Yellow  Jacket 

2, 300 

40 

Brunswick 

600 

8 

Merrimac 

2, 350 

20 

Vivian 

750 

16 

Santiago 

1,100 

24 

Eureka 

1,100 

20 

San  Francisco 

500 

10 

Franklin 

500 

10 

Island 

500 

10 

Ophir  Co.’s 

1,200 

24 

Dayton,  No.  1 

500 

20 

Dayton,  No.  2 

800 

15 

Birdsall  &,  Carpenter. .. 

2, 400 

30 

Golden  Eagle 

500 

10 

Illinois 

500  1 

20 

Remarks. 


1 Blake’s  breaker,  8 Hepburn  pans,  1 grinder,  and 
4 settlers. 

39  Hepburn  pans,  3 Varney  pans,  and  21  settlers. 

2 Hepburn,  2 Wheeler,  and  20  4- feet  Knox  pans. 
26  Knox  pans,  2 Wheeler  pans,  and  2 settlers. 


8  nepburn  pans,  2 grinders,  and  4 settlers. 

13  Knox  pans  and  tubs. 

8 Hepburn  and  10  7-feet  Knox  pans. 

14  tubs  and  1 agitator. 

24  Knox  pans,  6 C-feet  tubs,  and  4 settlers. 

56  Knox  pans. 

18  Knox  pans. 

74  Knox  pans. 

12  Wheeler  pans,  6 settlers,  and  2 concentrators. 
30  5-feet  plain  pans  and  2 agitators. 

26  plain  pans  and  1 agitator. 

8 Hepburn  pans  and  4 settlers. 

12  Hepburn  pans,  6 8-feet  settlers,  and  1 grinder. 

15  Wheeler  pans,  5 large  settlers,  and  2 grinders. 

2 Hepburn  pans,  24  Wheeler  flat-bottom  pans,  1 

settler,  and  1 agitator. 

8 Varney  pans,  5 settlers,  and  3 agitators. 

6 Hepburn  and  4 5-feet  flat-bottom  pans. 

6 pans  and  4 settlers. 

6 Hepburn  pans  and  3 large  settlers. 

22  6-feet  tubs,  3 settlers,  prospecting  battery,  and 
pan. 

18  Knox  pans  and  1 settler. 

12  7-feet  iron  pans  and  1 agitator. 

9 Wheeler  pans,  5 settlers,  and  1 agitator. 


12  Hepburn  pans,  4 furnaces,  and  10  barrels;  by 
wet  process,  1,000  tons ; by  dry  process,  260  tons. 

30  Hepburn  pans,  15  settlers,  2 agitators,  and  2 
grinders. 

8 Varney  pans  and  4 agitators. 

15  Wheeler,  4 Knox,  and  1 Varney  pan,  pros- 
pecting battery  and  pan,  6 large  settlers,  and  10 
agitators. 

8 Wheeler  pans,  4 settlers,  and  1 agitator. 

1 Blake’s  breaker,  14  Wheeler  and  4 Hepburn’pans, 
and  9 settlers. 

10  Wheeler  pans,  5 settlers,  and  2 agitators. 

3  Hepburn  pans  and  7 tubs. 

2 Wheeler  and  2 Hepburn  pans,  5 tubs,  and  2 
settlers. 

10  Varney  pans  and  3 settlers. 

12  Hepburn  pans  and  6 settlers. 

6 Wheeler  pans,  2 8-feet  settlers,  and  2 agitators. 

8 Varney  pans,  4 settlers,  and  4 agitators. 

20  Wheeler  pans,  10  large  size  Wheeler  settlers,  5 
agitators,  1 grinder,  and  1 Blake’s  rock  breaker. 

24  Knox  pans  and  1 settler. 

6 Hepburn  pans,  2 settlers,  and  3 agitators. 
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Quartz  mills  in  Virginia  City , fyc. — Continued 


Location  and  name  of 
mill. 

Tons  per 

month. 

Number 

of  stamps. 

Imperial  Co.’s,  Black  P’t 

2, 400 

56 

American  Flat. 

Bay  State 

1,400 

400 

23 

Bigby  & Co 

10 

Washoe  Jallcy  and 
vicinity. 

Temelec 

800 

15 

Manhattan  N.  Y.  Co 

1,300 

24 

New  York — 

1,300 

24 

Atchison  Savage  Co 

1,200 

20 

Minnesota  Savage  Co.  -- 

1,000 

16 

Buckeye 

700 

10 

Ophir  Co.’s 

450 

72 

J.  H.  Ball’s 

1,725 

60 

Remarks. 


Blake’s  breaker,  large  size,  14  Hepburn  pans,  27 
7-feet  tubs,  and  7 7-feet  settlers. 


14  Wheeler  pans  and  7 settlers. 

5 Varney  pans  and  4 settlers,  1 extra  pan  and  set- 
tler for  tailings,  and  1 barrel. 


12  Wheeler  pans  and  2 large  settlers. 

16  pans,  8 settlers,  and  1 grinder. 

16  Varney  pans,  6 settlers,  and  1 grinder.  • 

1 breaker,  16  Wheeler  pans,  and  8 settlers. 

1 breaker,  12  Wheeler  pans,  6 settlers,  and  1 agita'r. 

1 breaker,  8 Wheeler  pans,  and  4 settlers. 
Working  only  36  stamps,  (Freiberg  process,)  9 

furnaces,  24  amalgamating  barrels ; work  43 
men ; full  capacity  of  mill,  756  tons. 

2 Blake’s  breakers,  8 furnaces,  20  barrels,  6 \ ar- 
ney  and  4 Wheeler  and  Randall  pans. 


It  appears  from  tliis  table  that  there  are  331  Knox’s  pans,  226  Wheelers 
pans,  190  Hepburn’s  pans,  58  Varney  pans,  94  plain  pans,  24  ^ akelec  8 
pans  213  settlers,  37  agitators,  12  grinders,  59  barrels,  /7  tubs,  and  two  con- 
centrators in  use  at  these. mills.  Under  the  head  of  amalgamating  machinery, 
though  not  strictly  in  place,  the  breakers  are  mentioned.  The  list  includes 
62  mills,  1,226  stamps,  919  pans.  The  total  amount  of  ore  reduced  per  mon 
is" given  at  53,7S7  tons,  but  the  capacity  is  considerably  greater. 

27.— THE  PAN. 

The  nan  which  is  the  chief  instrument  used  in  the  amalgamation  of  the  silver 
ores  of  Nevada,  is  of  cast  iron,  two  feet  deep,  and  from  two  to  seven  feet  m 
diameter— usually  four  and  a half;  to  the  bottom  are  fastened  dies  or  movable 
pieces  of  iron  which  form  a false  bottom,  and  can  be  replaced  by  others  vlien 
worn  out.  A shaft  rises  through  the  centre  of  the  pan,  and  to  it ; are ' 
shoes  or  pieces  of  iron  which  are  to  run  round  over  the  false  b(rttom  d [ g 
the  pulp.  Many  of  the  pans  have  chambers  at  the  bottom  foi  steam,  vh  c 

to  keep  the  pulp  at  a heat  of  about  200°. 

28.— THE  WHEELER  PAN. 

The  above  is  a description  of  the  general  features  of  the  puiin  pan,  the 
Wheeler  pan,  and  tl,c  Varney  pan.  The  Wheeler  pan  has  curved  grooves  m 
the  bottom,  running  from  the  Centre  to  the  rim,  to  hold  the  quicksilver  1 o the 
sides  above  the  mailers  are  fastened  boards  so  shaped  as  to  throw  the  pulp  to 
the  centre  13ut  for  these  boards  the  pulp  would  move  as  fast  as  the  uiuller, 
sixty  revolutions  per  minute,  and  might  run  over  at  the  sides  and  would  not  be 
brought  into  proper  contact  with  the  quicksilver  at  the  bottom;  whereas  by 
throwiuVthe  pulp1  to  the  centre  the  current  is  broken,  the  heavy  matter  sinks 
lo  the  baotton/to  he  ground  and  be  mixed  with  the  quicksilver 
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29.— THE  VARNEY  PAN. 

The  Varney  pan  has  a flat  bottom,  and  is  made  to  grind  as  well  as  amalga- 
mate. The  speed  is  greater  and  the  pulp  thinner  than  in  the  Hepburn.  Some 
vertical  pieces  of  sheet  iron,  which  run  from  the  side  of  the  pan  with  a curve 
towards  the  centre,  and  in  a direction  contrary  to  that  in  which  the  muller  runs, 
bring  all  the  pulp  sucessively  under  the  muller.  Near  the  centre  there  are 
holes  in  the  muller,  into  which  the  heavier  matter  sinks,  and  from  there  it  is 
carried  out  under  the  muller,  being  ground  as  it  passes  along.  The  muller  does 
not  reach  quite  to  the  side  of  the  pan,  so  a little  space  is  left  there  for  quicksilver. 

30.— KNOX’S  PAN. 

Knox’s  pan,  which  is  used  more  than  any  other,  is  the  simplest  of  the  pans. 
It  is  used  to  amalgamate  only,  not  to  grind.  Four  boards  crossing  one  another 
at  right  angles,  are  set  vertically  in  the  pan,  over  the  mullcrs,  so  as  to  keep  the 
surface  of  the  pulp  still.  If  the  boards  were  not  there  the  pulp  would  run 
round  with  the  mullers  and  the  ore  would  not  be  brought  so  well  in  contact 
with  the  quicksilver.  The  mullers  run  slow,  making  ten  or  twenty  revolutions 
per  minute. 

31.— HEPBURN  PAN. 

The  “IIepburn  pan,”  as  it  is  commonly  known,  or,  as  it  is  styled  by  the 
patentees,  the  “ Hepburn  and  Peterson  pan,”  which  ranks  third  in  the  extent 
of  use,  has  a bottom  shaped  like  an  inverted  cone,  with  sides  sloping  up  from 
the  centre  at  an  angle  of  45°.  The  muller  sets  on  this  slope,  and  the  pulp, 
which  is  mixed  with  only  a little  water  so  as  to  make  a thick  paste,  runs  up 
under  the  muller,  flows  inward  over  the  edge,  runs  down  over  its  upper  surface 
to  the  centre,  where  it  again  turns  to  run  up  under  the  muller.  Thus  a constant 
current  is  maintained,  and  every  particle  of  the  pulp  is  successively  ground  and 
brought  into  contact  with  the  quicksilver.  The  Hepburn  pan  is  made  with  hard 
iron  mullers  and  false  bottom  so  as  to  grind  well,  and  if  the  ore  goes  in  coarse 
it  comes  out  fine.  The  muller  makes  from  forty  to-  sixty  revolutions  per  minute, 
and  a large  pan  will  take  half  a ton  of  ore  at  a charge  and  amalgamate  it 
thoroughly  in  three  hours. 

32.— THE  WHEELER  AND  RANDALL  PAN. 

It  is  evident  that  the  iron  in  Hepburn’s  pan  must  be  ground  as  well  as  the 
ore,  and  that  the  grinding  will  be  the  greatest  at  the  sides  of  the  pan  and  least 
at  the  centre.  Thus  it  is  that  in  the  flat-bottom  pan  it  is  frequently  necessary 
to  get  new  mullers  and  new  false  bottoms  or  dies.  To  remedy  this  evil,  and  to 
make  a pan  in  which,  however  much  the  wear,  the  muller  shall  fit  close  to  the 
bottom,  the  Wheeler  and  Randall  pan  was  invented.  The  bottom  of  this  slopes 
upwards  from  the  rim ; but  the  slope,  instead  of  being  straight,  as  in  the  Hep- 
burn, curves  inward  on  the  line  called  the  tractory  curve.  The  muller  has  the 
same  curve,  and  no  matter  how  much  it  -wears  it  always  fits  close  to  the  bottom. 
The  same  inventors  have  another  pan  made  on  the  same  principle,  but  with  the 
point  turned  down  instead  of  up.  These  pans  have  not  come  into  extensive 
use,  but  they  are  mentioned  here  to  show  what  experiments  have  been  tried  in 
the  mechanical  construction  of  pans- 

33.— ESTIMATED  YIELD  OF  VARIOUS  MINES. 

According  to  the  estimate  of  Mr.  Marietta,  the  following  companies  had  taken 
out  before  the  1st  September,  1865,  the  amounts  set  opposite  their  respective 
names : 
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Gould  & Curry $14,  000,  000 

Ophir 7,  000,  000 

Savage ’ ?,  G47,  7G4 

Imperial 2,500,000 

Yellow  Jacket Y 891 , 916 

Belclier 1,  462,  005 

> / 


Total  for  six  companies 30,  502,  085 


34.— ASSESSMENTS  LEVIED. 

Tire  following  table  gives  a few  instances  of  tlie  manner  in  which  money  has 
been  put  into  mines  on  the  Comstock  lode : 


Mines. 

Feet. 

Assessment 
per  foot. 

Total  assess- 
ment. 

Ypllnw  .Tflolrpt  _ _ ... ......... 

1,200 

3. 000 
278 
800 
600 
224 
400 
210 
184 

2.000 

$400 

116 

1,210 

235 

290 

580 

875 

303 

270 

140 

$480, 000 

348. 000 
336, 380 
188,  000 

174.000 
119,920 

350. 000 
63, 630 
49, 680 

280. 000 

Avfl.fl  r __  ......  ...... 

A 1 TlllR  - _ .............. 

Crown  Tahiti  t,  __  ......  ....1.  . - - - .... 

"Rpef  Rplcher  . .......... 

TI qIp  X nro.rnss  __  ............... 

Wlii fp  An  TVTnrnliv  ...  ....... 

Tmnprin.l  _ ......  ......  - - - - 

2,289,  610 

This  list  does  not  include  one-half  of  the  amount  of  assessments  levied  by.  well, 
known  companies,  and  several  millions  have  been  advanced  in  cash  by  capitalists 
in  San  Francisco  for  prospecting  and  opening  mines  which  never  were  heard  of 
except  by  a few  who  spent  their  money,  and  their  friends’.  A Mexican  proverb 
says,  “It  takes  a mine  to  work  a mine.” 

35.— THE  GOULD  & CURRY  MINE. 


The  following  figures  of  the  operations  of  the  Gould  & Curry  company  aie 
taken  from  official  reports : 


Years. 

Receipts. 

Dividends. 

Tons  extracted. 

o 

£D  OB 

CS  M 
•4-  O) 

C-r 

PH 

ns  ri 

r— • W 

u 

C a 
tc  Sh 

? 2 

<;  o 

i ano  

$900, 743 
3,917,937 
4,898,  060 
2, 395, 242 
908,119 

8, 427 
48, 743 
67, 443 
46, 022 
17,890 

34 

29 

25 

17 

$104  50 
80  40 
73  48 
50  76 
36  90 

1 ana  

$1,464,400 
1, 440, 000 
618,000 
156, 000 

TQf54  



Half  of  1866 

Total 

13,020,101  j 3,678,400 

188, 525 

28 

69  06 

The  mine  was  not  opened  until  1862,  and  before  it  began  to  pay  its  way  the 
sum  of  $175,000,  or  $14S  per  foot,  had  been  levied  as  assessments.  The  dividends 
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commenced  in  1863,  and  for  that  year  alone  amounted  to  more  than  $1,000  a 
foot ; and  also  for  the  next  year,  although  very  large  sums  were  expended  iu 
building  a mill  and  iu  making  other  improvements.  The  average  yield  of  the 
ore,  however,  and  the  percentage  of  the  dividends,  decreased  with  each  year. 
The  ore  was  nearly  twice  as  rich  in  1863  as  in  1865,  and  the  expenses  in  the 
former  year  were  greater  than  the  gross  receipts  of  the  latter. 

T he  total  number  of  tons  extracted  in  four  years  was  173,000,  or  a mass 
of  165  feet  cubic,  and  the  bullion  produced  amounted  to  about  300  tons  of  2,000 
pounds  of  12  troy  ounces  each.  The  expenses  of  the  mine  and  mill  in  1865 
were  the  following : 

Total  expense  at  mine $609,  135  97 

l nder  this  head  come  the  following  items  : 

Labor  at  mine 298*,  055  62 

Contracts  for  tunnels,  drifts,  &c 37,  323  50 

Lumber  and  timber 147,  382  92 

Freight  from  California 11,357  86 

Total  expenses  at  the  reduction  works $356,  865  SI 

Under  this  head  come  these  items  among  others : 

Labor 160,260  22 

Hauling  ore  to  mill  by  contract 32,  489  83 

Firewood 206,749  32 

Foundry  work 33,  188  30 

Hardware 12,631  28 

Sulphate  of  copper 12,  747  56 

Quicksilver 9,  903  98 

Salt 15,  885  54 

Water 10,  416  84 

Oil,  candles,  &c 8,  440  78 

Freight  from  California 20,993  89 


The  following  are  further  figures  from  the  president’s  report  for  1864: 


Cost  of  extracting  ores  from  mine,  per  ton $10  84 

Cost  of  reducing  third-class  ore  at  Gould  & Curry  mill 14  46 

Cost  of  reducing  third-class  ore  at  Custom  mills 21  82 

Cost  of  reducing  second-class  ore  at  Custom  mills 50  00 

Average  yield  of  all  ores  reduced,  per  ton 50  76 

Average  yield  of  second-class  ore 255  66 

Average  yield  of  third-class  ore  at  Gould  & Curry  mill 44  26 

Average  yield  of  all  ores  reduced  at  Custom  mills 45  12 


The  following  is  a statement  of  the  operations  and  expenses  of  the  Gould  & 
Curry  mill,  (which,  however,  did  not  reduce  all  the  ore  produced  by  the  mine) 
for  the  six  months  ending  May  31,  1866  : 

The  pay  of  officers,  general  laborers,  watchmen,  teamsters,  &c.,  was  $1 4,354  88. 
The  cost  of  the  driving  power  was,  $10,565  87  for  labor;  $85,996  for  wood  ; 
$2,618  for  sundries;  $99,179  87  in  all. 

The  cost  of  preparing  ore  for  the  batteries  was,  $8,913  23  for  labor;  $828  for 
sundries;  $9,741  23  total. 

The  cost  of  the  batteries  was,  $14,266  38  for  labor;  $4,546  for  shoes,  dies, 
&c.  ; $2,002  for  sundries ; total,  $20,814  38. 

rJ  he  cost  of  amalgamating  was,  $15,421  13  for  labor ; $1,363  for  retort  wood  ; 
$12,037  for  shoes  and  dies  ; $5,794  for  salt ; $12,256  for  sulphate  of  copper; 
$17,822  for  quicksilver;  $2,232  for  sundries;  total,  $66,925  13. 

The  cost  of  repairs  was,  $16,424  48  for  labor;  $15,402  for  sundries;  total, 
$31,826  48. 
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The  total  expense  of  the  mill  was  $79,945  97  for  labor;  $162,896  for  ma- 
terial; total,  $242,841  97. 

The  amount  of  ore  delivered  at  the  mill  was  20,744  tons ; the  amount  amal- 
gamated was  17,890  tons.  The  difference  of  2,S54  tons  “shows  the  loss  of  ores 
carried  off  in  slimes.” 

The  value  of  the  ore  and  of  the  bullion  produced  was  the  following  : 


Gold. 

Silver. 

Samples. 

• 

Total. 

$185,765  12 
211,712  69 

$639,598  21 
448, 036  76 

$825, 363  33 
660,257  17 

Bullion  produced 

♦ 

$507  72 

[The  excess  of  gold  in  the  “bullion  produced”  over  that  in  the  “value  of 
ore,”  must  be  accounted  for  by  supposing  that  the  samples  assayed  did  not  fully 
represent  the  average  value  of  the  ore.] 

The  average  assay  per  ton  was  $46  13  ; the  average  yield  was  $36  90  ; the 
amount  lost  was  20  per  cent.  The  total  cost  of  reduction  per  ton  amalgamated 
was  $13  57. 

The  cost  of  reduction  per  ton  was  $0  80.23  for  officers,  watchmen,  and  la- 
borers ; $5  54.37  for  driving  power ; $0  55.04  for  preparing  ore  for  batteries  ; 
$1  16.33  for  batteries;  $3  73.50  for  amalgamation;  $1  77.88  for  repairs,  and 
$13  57  in  all. 

The  expenses  of  the  mine  during  the  six  months  were  the  following : 

The  salaries  of  officers  were  $6,766,  or  20  cents  per  ton. 

The  cost  of  extracting  ore  was  $103,042  99,  or  $3  06  per  ton. 

The  cost  of  prospecting  and  dead-work  was  $68,631  04,  or  $2  04  per  ton. 
The  cost  of  accessory  work,  $56,308  38,  or  $1  67  per  ton. 

The  cost  of  improvements  was  $19,876  52,  or  59  cents  per  ton. 

The  total  cost  of  salaries  of  officers,  extraction  of  ore,  prospecting  and  dead- 
work,  accessory  work,  and  improvements  was  $254,624  93,  or  $7  56  per  ton. 
The  amount  of  ore  produced  was  33,705  tons. 

The  amount  of  bullion  produced  from  the  Gould  & Curry  ore  by  outside 
mills  was  $227,085  81,  and  the  total  receipts  of  the  company  for  six  months, 

$90S,119  25.  ^ ^ „ 

The  expenses  were  $254,624  93  for  the  mine ; $243, lol  97  for  the  Gould 

& Curry  mill ; $7,777  61  for  assays ; $12S,404  83  for  reducing  ores  at  outside 
mills  ; $27, 2S 5 53  for  general  expenses,  and  $6,375  76  for  the  boarding-house. 
Total,  $667,600  63. 

36.— THE  OPHIR  MINE. 


The  Ophir  company  has  tried  and  compared  the  yard,  the  barrel,  and  the 
pan  processes  of  amalgamation,  and  the  general  result  of  their  experience  is 
that  the  yard  process  costs  $30  per  ton,  and  loses  20  per  cent,  ot  the  metal ; 
the  barrel  process  costs  $28,  and  loses  15  or  20  per  cent,  of  the  metal ; and  the 
pan  process  costs  $15,  per  ton,  and  loses  from  35  to  40  per  cent,  ot  the  metal. 
They  have  abandoned  the  yard  process,  as  unsuited  to  the  climate  ami  liawng 
no  advantages ; the  barrel  is  retained  for  ore  yielding  S90^  per  ton  or  upv  ards  ; 
and  the  pan  is  preferred  for  poor  ore.  Ore  containing  $150  per  ton  will  yield, 
at  80  per  cent.,  $120  to  the  barrel, leaving  $92  alter  subtracting  $28  in  the  cost 
of  woi'kin0* ; whereas  the  same  ore  would  give,  at  65  per  cent , a gross  yield  of 
897  50  and  a net  yield  of  $82  50  to  the  pan,  showing  an  advantage  of  $950 
m r ton  in  favor  of  the  barrel.  By  the  same  mode  of  calculation  ore  containing 
LQ  to  the  ton  will  yield  $12  net  to  the  barrel,  and  $17  50  uet  to  the  pan.  Ore 
containing  $S0  to  the  ton  gives  about  an  equal  net  yield  to  the  barrel  and  the 
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pan.  The  following  are  the  figures  of  some  of  the  operations  of  the  Ophir  com 
pany  for  the  year  ending  November  30,  1864  : 


Tons 

worked. 

Value. 

' Yield. 

Cost 
per  ton. 

Barrel 

4,554 
3,  336 

$601,653  99 
299,825  85 

$519, 703  38 
248, 947  65 

$32  05 
32  37 

Yard 

• • 

. . _____ 

Since  1864  the  cost  of  barrel  amalgamation  has  been  reduced  to  $28  per  ton. 
In  1865  the  barrel  and  pan  were  used,  and  the  following  figures  show  the 

amount  of  bullion  produced,  and  the  sums  and  proportions  of  gold  and  silver 

m it : 


Gold. 

Silver. 

Total. 

Ratio  of  gold. 

Barrel 

$64,816  27 
115,029  16 

$178,747  61 
96,247  72 

$243, 563  88 
211,876  88 

26  per  cent. 
54  per  cent. 

Pan 

The  qualities  of  ore  used  in  the  two  processes  were  different,  but  the  propor- 
tions of  gold  and  silver  were  about  the  same  ; and  hence  it  appears  that  the 
barrel  loses  the  gold  and  the  pan  loses  the  silver.  The  value  of  the  ore  sub- 
mitted to  the  barrel  process  in  1865  was  $332,273  61,  and  the  total  bullion  ob- 
tained, including  some  not  represented  in  the  above  table,  was  $269,327  94 
showing  a loss  of  $62,945  67,  or  18  per  cent.  The  bullion  obtained  from  the 
barrels  was  worth  $1  05  per  ounce,  and,  therefore,  must  have  contained  a con- 
siderable proportion  of  base  metal,  since  one-fourth  in  value  was  gold,  and  pure 
silver  alone  is  worth  $1  33  per  ounce.  The  pan  buljion  was  worth  $2  31  per 
ounce,  or  more  than  twice  as  much  as  the  barrel  bullion. 

37.— THE  SAVAGE  MINE 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Savage  Mining  Company, 

on  the  10th  of  July,  1866,  Alpheus  Bull,  president,  submitted  a report,  in  which 
he  said  : 

“ b.Y  reference  to  the  annual  reports  heretofore  made  I find  the  first  ore  taken 
from  the  mine  was  in  April,  1863.  The  total  number  of  tons  extracted  up  to 
July,  1865.  (26  months,)  was  81.183,  or  3,122  tons  a month.  The  entire  yield 
of  bullion  from  the  above  number  of  tons  amounted  to  $3,600,709  26,  beiii" 
an  average  of  $44  35  per  ton. 

. “ During  these  twenty-six  months  there  was  disbursed  $2,939,808  76,  be- 
sides paying  over  $800,000  in  dividends.  For  reduction  alone  there  was  paid 
$1,682,701  44,  almost  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  gross  yield  of  the  mine. 

“ The  total  production  of  ores  for  the  past  year  was  30,653  tons,  of  which 
there  were  reduced  20,535  tons,  yielding  bullion  of  the  value  of  $1,303,852  91, 
or  an  average  of  $44  14  per  ton,  at  a cost  for  reduction  of  $16  74  per  ton! 
Notwithstanding  there  was  less  ore  extracted  during  the  year  just  ended,  and  the 
average  value  per  ton  a.  little  less  than  the  preceding  years,  yet  the  net  earnings  of 
the  company  are  in  favor  of  last  year’s  operations.  The  cost  for  extraction  of 
oi-os  the  past  year  is  certainly  high,  but  this  is  justly  chargeable  to  the  exten- 
sive improvements  in  building  machinery  and  explorations  in  the  mine,  the 
practical  benefits  of  which  will  be  derived  by  the  stockholders  at  some  future 
period.”  J 


H.  Ex.  Doc.  29 6 
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The  superintendent’s  report  for  the  year  ending  on  the  1st  of  July,  1866, 
gives  tlie  following  figures  relative  to  the  ore  extracted  * 


First  class  ... 
Second  class 


Third  class.  - 
Total . 


Extracted. 

Tons. 

Total  yield. 

435 
26, 338 
3,878 

$93,220  04 

1 , 096, 449  23 
62,084  54 

30, 652 

1,251,753  81 

Yield 
per  ton. 


$2*24  08 
42  04 
20  43 


Average  yield  of  all  ore  reduced,  per  ton,  $42  38.  « _ 

During  the  last  four  months  preceding  the  date  of  the  report  the  cost  of 

duction  had  varied  from  $11  69  to  $12  95  per  ton. 

38. — THE  YELLOW  JACKET  MINE. 

The  following  statistics  of  the  yield  of  the  Yellow  Jacket  Silver  Mining 
Company  for'the  year  ending  July  1,  1866,  are  taken  from  the  annual  reports 

made  by  the  officers  of  the  company  . «ti  79  05 

218  tons  first-class  ore  worked,  yielded,  per  ton, “ 31  00 

53,307  tons  second-class  worked,  yielded,  per  ton ^ ^ 

1,479  tons  sold,  yielded,  per  ton. . 3g  51 

.Average  of  all  ore  worked  per  ton - - ■ * — 

Gross  product  of  bullion  from  ores  worked ^ gg 

Gross  product  ol  ore  sold 

_ -1  , 1,695,228  70 

Total  product 

A 

Assessments  to  the  amount  of  $300,000  were  collected,  and  no  dividends  were 

are  the  following  items  : 5507,438  23 

Crushing  ore  at  outside  mills. 352  178  81 

Crushing  ore  at  company’s  mills 

S59,617  04 

Total  cost  of  crushing - 

The  term  “ crushing”  here  must  include  all  the  process  of  reduction,  and  the 
cost  is  about  half  the  total  yield  of  the  ore  worked. 

39 —THE  crown  point  mine. 

It  annears  from  the  annual  report  of  the  Crown  Point  Mining  Company  for 
It  appears  liom  tne  anm 1 F f themine  in  that  period  were 

the  year  ending  May  1,  lbbb,that  tne  1LLtFL  , , overage  vit  ld  ner 

$689,191  37;  the  number  of  tons  reduced,  18, 259 J ,^and^  ^ ^ . 1 


40.— THE  HALE  AND  NORCROSS  MINE. 

TIie  Hale  and  Norcross  Silver  Mining  Company  own  400  feet  on  the  Com- 
, r kde  Thev  commenced  operations  in  1862,  and  worked  on  for  tour  j < an, 
M g^  expenseTbelTe  they  found  any  considerable  body  of  ore  toreward  .hem. 
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They ^evied  and  collected  assessments  to  the  amount  of  $875  per  foot,  makin- 
a total  for  the  company  of  $350,000  invested  before  any  return  began  to  come 
m.  In  February,  1866,  1,201  tons  were  taken  out,  and  the  amounUuS  since 

Fewf.  “TT'I'  , P’-m , r yk'!de<l  2'152  ton8’  and  tlie  months  from 
fuaiy  to  ►September, inclusive,  1G,9SG  tons,  which  produced  $736,394  32  in 

bullion  ; an  average  of  $43  35  per  ton.  1 

41.— THE  IMPERIAL  MINE. 

I he  total  receipts  of  the  Imperial  Mining  Company,  from  the  beginning  of  its 
operations  to  the  3 1st  of  May,  1866,  were  $259,133  80,  including  $50  000  of 
assessments.  1 he  dividends  paid  amounted  to  $527,500.  The  following  are 
certain  figures  for  the  years  ending  Ma y 31,  1S65,  and  May  31,  1866  : 

Tons  extracted ^28^910 

Total  yield  $854,630  56  $1,019,275  9L 

Average  yield  per  ton 22  14  29  90 

Cost  of  extraction  per  ton 5 37  ",  49 

The  bullion  for  1866  was  worth  $2  02  per  ounce  on  average,  the  fineness  in 
gold  being  .039  and  in  silver  .942. 

The  cost  of  reducing  11,404  tons  of  ore  at  the  Gold  Ilill  mill  was  $8  66  per 

ton,  and  at  the  Lock  Point  mill,  (where  23,227  tons  were  reduced  ) $10  15  per 

ton.  ' 1 


42.— THE  EMPIRE  MINE. 

The  following  are  extracts  from  a report  made  by  Benjamin  Lilliman  on  the 
Lmjnre  mine  on  the  2d  of  December,  1864: 

“ UP  t.°  this  time  (November  30)  this  company  have  crushed,  since  'their 
organization  on  March  7,  1863,  about  25,000  tons  (of  2,000  pounds)  of  ores  in 
their  own  and  other  mills,  and  have  received  from  it,  for  the  same  period,  in 
bullion,  one  million  forty-three  thousand  seven  hundred  and  twenty  dollars  and 
forty- eighty  cents  ($1,043,720  43,)  as  appears  by  the  bullion  receipts  which  I 
have  examined.  The  actual  value  received  by  the  company  in  working  their 
ores  has  been,  therefore,  $40  76  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds.  The  amount  lost  in 
tailings  it  is  impossible  to  fix,  but  we  are  justified,  'from  the  general  experience 
of  the  mills  working  on  the  Comstock  ores,  in  assuming  the  loss  to  be  at  least 
one-thu  d of  the  total  value  extracted.”  * * * * « There  has  never 

been  an  assessment  on  the  mine,  nor  was  there  any  capital  stock  paid  in.  The 
nominal  capital  was  one  million  of  dollars.  But  the  mine  has  paid  for  every- 
thing, besides  paying  its  fortunate  owners  $308,000  above  all  costs  and  charges  ” 


“If  from  the  balance  of $731.  720  48 

W e deduct  the  cost  of  the  mill  in  1863 $60,  000 

Mil)  in  Virginia  City 75  000 

New  shaft  and  present  improvements  to  1864 70,  000 

205,  000  00 


There  remains  for  the  presumed  cost  of  mining  and  milling 526,720  48” 


o,T!1lI)re8ident  of  the  comPany>  in  bis  report  for  the  year  ending  November 
30,  1865,  says: 

“ I he  receipts  of  the  year,  from  all  sources,  amount  to  the  sum  of  $543,081  79, 
and  the  total  disbursements  to  $525,129  79,  of  which  $120,000  have  been  paid 
in  dividends  to  stockholders.”  * * * * “ At  the  mine,  during  the 

yf-ai,  t ic  mam  shaft  lias  been  sunk  133  feet,  and  drift-*  nin,  t vaiious  levels, 
965  feet,  consuming  554,500  feet  of  timber  ’ 
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During  tin 0 year  20,500  tons  were  extracted  from  tliG  Empire  mine,  and  the 
bullion  produced  amounted  to  $485,542  49,  including  $185,452  30  in  gold  and 
$298,929  96  in  silver.  The  bullion  was  worth  $2  02£  per  ounce ; weighed 
240,812.20  troy  ounces  before  melting,  and  239,707.95  ounces  after  melting. 

43.— PRODUCTIVE  MINES  OF  REESE  RIVER. 


The  following  statement  of  the  amount  of  bullion  produced  by  the  mines  of 
Lander  county,  Nevada,  during  the  quarter  ending  September  30,  1866,  is  taken 
from  a report  by  the  county  assessor  : 


Name  of  mine. 

Tons. 

Pounds. 

Average 
per  ton. 

412 

659 

$176  82 

23 

85  71 

29 

536 

217  56 

2 

1,000 

83  82 

1 

402 

132  57 

2 

1,965 

128  64 

2 

774 

276  97 

5 

1,105 

36  35 

16 

1,237 

212  62 

1 

86  46 

26 

1,212 

48  47 

50 

882 

71  60 

4 

1,000 

362  04 

6 

1 , 500 

132  90 

2 

568 

291  58 

4 

1,171 

259  93 

4 

88 

187  43 

17 

634 

107  75 

luor^ctll  OL  -DJL  ••••••  “ “ “ 

17 

563 

180  40 

14 

1,800 

116  18 

39 

90  77 

28 

253 

167  92 

2 

450 

161  64 

19 

503 

40  08 

1 

1,233 

87  19 

79 

1,000 

39  04 

227 

65  07 

5 

1,019 

166  00 

160 

156  83 

fcavage  uonsoi,  i>o.  a 

230 

74  00 

SbHV aye  C'Oiisoi,  xsu.  .w---  - - --  --  - - -- 

44.— YIELD  OF  VARIOUS  SILVER  DISTRICTS. 


The  total  annual  yield  of  Lander  county,  Nevada,  (or,  as  it  is  often  called, 
Reese  River  region,)  is  about  $900,000,  and  the  yield  of  the  Owyhee  distiict  in 
silver  is  about  $1,500,000  ; so  that  this  latter  is  next  to  Virginia  City  among 
the  silver  producing  districts  of  the  United  btatos,  and  it  has  the  rec>ources  to 
increase  its  production  greatly  within  a few  years.  The  yield  of  Esmeralda 
was  nearly  $1,000,000  in  1863,  but  it  is  now  not  $100,000,  and  the  Humboldt 
district  does  not  produce  more  than  $50,000. 


43. — IMPROVEMENTS  IN  SILVER  MINING. 

Although  the  silver  mining  at  the  Comstock  lode  is  not.  in  a satisfactory  con- 
dition, it  is  at  least  progressive,  and  there  is  a certainty  of  steady  improvement 
for  a Ion"  time.  So  far  as  the  extraction  of  the  ore  is  concerned,  there  is  nothing 
better  anywhere.  The  pumping  and  hoisting  are  done  by  machinery  of  unsur- 
passed1 excellence.  A machine  has  been  invented  for  lowering  men  with  safety 
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into  the  mine,  and  another  for  framing  the  timbers  to  be  used  in  supporting  the 
sides  and  roofs  of  drifts.  It  is  in  the  reduction  department  that  the  chief  defect 
exists.  For  a long  time  most  of  the  ore  was  sent  to  custom  mills,  and  as  they 
were  paid  a certain  sum  per  ton,  it  was  their  interest  to  reduce  as  much  as  possible 
without  special  regard  to  the  thoroughness.  For  years  this  was  the  only  method 
of  obtaining  any  return  from  most  mines;  and  besides,  it  was  in  accordance  with 
the  custom  of  the  silver  miners  of  Mexico,  Peru,  and  Folivia,  where  for  centu- 
lies  the  mines  and  the  reduction  works  have  belonged  to  distinct  classes.  * 

Hut  in  time  it  became  evident  that  the  most  productive  mines  must  have 
reduction  woiks  of  their  own,  and  now  they  are  provided  with  magnificent 
mills,  in  which  the  processes  of  pulverization  and  amalgamation  are  carefully 
studied  by  many  careful  and  competent  men;  and  they  will  undoubtedly  make 
valuable  contributions  to  the  metallurgy  of  silver  within  a few  years.  Although 
the  expenditures  in  the  large  silver  mines  are  immense,  they  are  not  extrava- 
gant. 1 he  general  financial  affairs  are  very  carefully  studied  and  strictly 
managed.  The  operations  are  so  extensive,  the  amount  of  material  consumed 
is  so  great,  and  labor  is  so  high,  no  small  sums  of  money  suffice.  The  comple- 
tion of  the  railroad  from  Sacramento  to  Virginia  City  will  reduce  the  cost  of 
wood,  and  of  various  other  important  supplies,  nearly  or  quite  fifty  per  cent,  and 
will  be  followed  by  consequent  reduction  in  the  price  of  labor ; and  the  comple- 
tion of  the  Sutro  tunnel  will  reduce  the  cost  of  draining  and  ventilating  the 
mines  and  of  extracting  the  ore.  The  railroad  may  be  in  running  order  within 
a year;  the  tunnel  w ill  not  be  finished  for  several  years  at  least. 


SECTION  4. 

RESOURCES  OF  NEVADA,  OREGON,  WASHINGTON  TERRITORY,  UTAH,  MON- 
TANA, AND  IDAHO. 

1.  Historical  sketch  of  Nevada. — 2.  Geography  and  products  of  Nevada. — 3.  Mines  and 
mineral  resources  of  Nevada.— 4.  Mining  property,  &c.— 5.  General  view  of  the  mines 
of  Nevada,  Oregon,  Washington  Territory,  Utah,  Montana,  and  Idaho. 


1.  HISTORICAL  SKETCH  OF  NEVADA. 

Boundaries. — The  State  of  Nevada,  erected  from  the  former  Territory  of 
Nevada,  extends  easterly  and  westerly  from  the  37th  to  the  43d  meridian  west 
from  Washington,  and  from  the  42d  degree  of  north  latitude  to  Arizona,  hav- 
ing Oregon  and  Idaho  on  the  north,  Utah  on  the  east,  Arizona  on  the  south,  and 


* H.  G.  Ward,  in  his  hook  on  Mexico,  speaks  there  of  the  reduction  works  in  the  leading 
mining  districts  of  that  country:  “The  haciendas  are  mostly  close  to  Guanajuato,  and 
though  now  in  ruins,  their  number  and  extent  attest  both  the  former  importance  of  the 
mines  and  the  opulence  of  the  lescatndorcs  (amalgamators,)  by  whom  these  extensive 
buildingswere  raised.  Few  or  none  of  them  possessed  a sufficiency  of  water  to  work  their 
machinery,  for  which  purpose  mules  were  employed,  and  14,000  of  these  animals  were  in 
daily  use  (to  work  the  arrastras  and  tread  the  ores  in  the  patio ) before  the  revolution.  The 
rescatadores  purchased  their  ores  at  the  mouths  of  the  shafts,  relying  entirely  on  their  own 
powers  of  estimating  by  the  eye  the  value  of  the  moutones  (heaps)  exposed  for  sale  in  such 
a manner  as  not  to  make  a disadvantageous  bargain.  In  this  science  they  attained  great 
perfection  ; for  more  fortunes  were  made  in  Guanajuato  by  amalgamation  works  than  by  mi- 
ners themselves;  while  the  extent  to  which  the  system  was  carried  afforded  to  the  successful 
adventurer  the  means  of  realizing  instantly  almost  to  any  amount.  During  the  great 
bonausa  (rich  yield)  of  the  Valenciaua  mine,  sales  were  effected  to  the  amount  of  $«U,0U0 
in  one  day ; and  it  is  to  this  facility  in  obtaining  supplies  that  the  rapid  progress  of  the  works 
m that  mine,  after  its  first  discovery,  may  be  ascribed.  Had  it  been  necessary  to  meet 
private  aina  gamation  works  in  order  to  turn  his  new  born  riches  to  account,  many  years  must 
have  elapsed  before  the  first  Count  Valenciana  could  have  derived  any  advantage  from  his 
labors  ; lor  when  fortune  began  to  smile  upon  them,  the  man  who  was  destined  in  a few 
years  to  rank  as  one  ot  the  richest  individuals  in  the  world  did  not  possess  a single  dollar.” 
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California  on  the  southwest  and  west ; comprising  within  its  limits  an  area  of 
80,239  square  miles.  This  region  was  a portion  of  the  territory  acquired  by 
the  United  States  from  Mexico  under  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  belonging 
previous  to  its  transfer  to  the  “ department  of  Alta  California.  Unoi  to  its 
acquisition  by  our  government  it  was  inhabited  only  by  the  aboriginal  races,  there 
beino’  no  settlements  of  civilized  people,  not  even  a mission,  within  its  borders. 
At  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  silver  in  1859,  ten  years  after  its  first  settlement 
bv  the  whites,  it  contained  less  than  one  thousand  inhabitants,  which  number, 
two  years  later,  had  increased  to  nearly  17,000, as  appears  by  the  census  returns 
taken  in  August,  1861 ; the  estimated  population  of  the  State  being  at  present 
between  thirty-five  and  forty  thousand,  at  which  number  it  has  remained  nearly 

stationary  for  the  past  three  years.  . . , 

The  aboriginal  races.—' These  consist  of  three  or  four  principal  nations, 

divided  into  many  small  communities  or  families,  sparsely  scattered  over  the 
entire  country.  These  nations  are  the  Washoes,  inhabiting  a succession  of 
small  valleys  along  the  western  border  of  the  State,  the  1 ah-Utahs  occupying 
the  balance  and  greater  portion  of  the  western;  while  the  third  division,  the 
Shoshones — hold  the  eastern  part  of  the  State.  Some  have  consideied.andp 
haps  properly,  the  Pannocks,  a race  dwelling  in  the  northern  and  northeastern 
portions  of  the  State,  as  a distinct  nation.  With  the  exception  of  the  last  named, 
these  Indians,  though  often  at  variance  among  themselves,  are  naturally  peace- 
ful and  inoffensive,  being  distinguished  less  for  their  warlike  propensities  t nan 
a good  natured  indifference  as  to  what  is  going  on  around  them.  Ihey  hav  e 
never  manifested  any  great  degree  of  hostility  towards  the  whites,  nor  seuously 
objected  to  the  latter  entering  and  settling  in  their  country,  tlieir  opposition 
generally  extending  no  further  than  an  occasional  protest  against  the  destruction 
of  their  pine  orchards,  upon  the  fruits  of  which  they  are  largely  dependent  for 
■ their  subsistence.  The  Washoes,  though  the  least  numerous  of  these  tribes, 
have  Always  been  remarked  for  tlieir  honesty  and  friendliness  towards  strangers. 
These  Indians,  though  somewhat  nomadic  in  tlieir  habits,  have  tlieir _ favonte 
places  of  abode,  these  being  generally  along  the  rivers  or  about  t^  sinks  and 
lakes  where  fish  and  wild  fowl  are  to  be  obtained.  1 hese  localities  usually  form 
their  winter  homes,  much  of  their  time  during  the  summer  and  autumn  being 
spent  in  the  mountains,  where  alone  is  found  the  pinon  a species  of  scrubby  pine, 
the  nut  of  which  forms  with  them  a staple  article  of  food.  1 hese  people  culti- 
vate  no  land,  depending  entirely  on  the  natural  products  of  the  country  tor  a 
livelihood,  and  as  these  are  not  numerous  or  abundant  they  sometimes  su  er 
from  want.  They  build  no  houses,  scarcely  even  a wigwam  ; a few  sage  biush 
or  willows  put  up  to  break  the  force  of  the  wind,  affording  them,  even  m « inter, 
ample  protection.  Few  of  them  own  horses,  fire-arms,  or  other  property  ot 
value,  the  whole  race  being  distinguished  for  extreme  poverty,  formerly  they 
dressed  in  the  skins  of  wild  animals,  as  many  ot  them  still  do,  the  skins  ot  t he 
hare  being  chiefly  used  for  this  purpose.  Latterly  they  are  becoming  ^dmted 
to  a mdre  civilized  but  scarcely  improved  s yle  of  dress,  clothing  themselves 

with  the  cast-off  garments  of  the  whites.  The  women  are  by na tare  modest 
and  chaste,  and,  as  among  most  savages,  have  to  perfo rm  the  greater  partofthe 
labor  necessary  to  their  own  sustenance  as  well  as  that  o - , 

a whole,  these  cannot  be  considered  a bad  race  of  Indians,  exhibiting  few  ot  the 
savage  nil  murderous  traits  that  distinguish  the  tribes  further  m the  interior; 
and  though  shiftless  and  indolent  they  are  not  averse  to  work  where  favorable 
o portunitios  offer.  Many  of  them  are  now  employed  by  the  whites  being  found 
veFv  useful  in  various  kinds  of  unskilled  labor.  Two  reservations  have  been  set 
'Tart  in  tl.e  State  for  the  use  of  these  Indians  ; but  as  yet  no  thorough  and  sys- 
tematic measures  have  been  adopted  for  retaining  them  at  these  places  or  for  in- 
struct in"  them  in  the  arts  of.  civilized  life,  nor  is  it  likely  that  much  will  be 
accomplished  towards  that  end  through  the  agency  of  these  reservations.  Since 
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their  intercourse  with  the  whites  these  people  have  become  demoralized,  and  the 
increase  of  physical  maladies  among  those  of  them  thus  exposed  has  already 
sensibly  diminished  their  numbers. 

First  settlements  by  the  whites.— The  first  settlements  within  the  limits  of 
this  State  were  made  in  1848  by  the  Mormons,  some  of  whom,  in  passing  back 
and  forth  between  California  and  Salt  Lake,  observing  the  excellence  of  the 
land,  located  in  Carson  and  Washoe  valleys.  The  following  year  they  were 
joined  by  a few  adventurers,  who,  attracted  by  the  gold  discoveries  in  California, 
had  made  the  journey  overland,  but  stopped  on  finding  here  the  object  for  which 
they  had  set  out.  From  this  time  the  population  gradually  increased,  until,  in 
the  summer  of  1S59,  it  had  been  swelled  to  the  number  already  stated,  notwith- 
standing most  of  the  Mormons  had  meantime  left,  having,  by  a mandate  of  the 
church,' beeu  ordered  to  repair  to  Salt  Lake.  Up  to  this  period  the  crossing  of 
the  Sierra  Nevada,  in  the  absence  of  wagon  roads  or  even  tolerable  trails,  was 
an  arduous  task ; yet  quite  a good  many  came  over  from  California,  bringing 
provisions  to  exchange  for  the  famished  stock  of  the  immigrants,  and  finding 
here  good  pasturage,  some  remained  and  finally  became  permanent  settlers. 

. Meanwhile  a few  were  drawn  from  that  State  by  the  gold  diggings  or  a mere 
love  of  adventure,  a few  also  being  added  by  the  overland  immigration,  thus 
making  up  a population  so  considerable  in  a country  difficult  of  access  and 
otherwise  possessing  so  few  attractions. 

The  gold  discovery — This  event  occurred,  as  above  intimated,  in  the  summer 
of  1849,  being  the  result  of  examinations  made  by  a party  just  arrived  on  their 
way  to  California  across  the  plains.  The  first  gold  found  was  at  a point  near 
Carson  liver  where  the  emigrant  road  crosses  Gold  canon,  and  where  the  town 
of  Dayton  now  stands.  This  canon  is  a deep  ravine  coming  down  from  the 
high  range  of  mountains  six  miles  to  the  west,  and  along  the  eastern  slope  of 
which  the  Comstock,  the  great  silver-bearing  lode  of  Nevada,  is  located.  The 
head  branches  of  this  ravine  cut  the  Comstock  lode  at  a number  of  points,  the 
deepest  of  these  cuts  being  at  Gold  Ilill.  A portion  of  this  lode  is  .distinguished 
for  its  auriferous  character.  The  particles  of  gold  having  been  released  from 
the  masses  of  quartz  at  this  place  by  the  process  of  disintegration,  were  subse- 
quently washed  down  the  canon  and  deposited  in  its  bed  and  along  its  banks, 
the  finer  portions  being  carried  still  further  down  and  left  upon  the  bar  at  its 
mouth  ; hence  the  origin  of  these  placer  mines.  . That  this  is  the  primary  source 
of  these  deposits  is  apparent,  not  more  from  the  nature  of  the  case  than  the 
character  of  the  dust,  which  is  so  far  alloyed  with  silver  as  to  be  worth  only 
from  $10  to  $12  per  ounce,  corresponding  in  this  particular  with  the  gold  ob- 
tained by  crushing  the  surface  rock  at  Gold  Hill.  The  pay  realized  in  these 
diggings  for  the  first  few  years  was  very  good,  averaging  nearly  an  ounce  a day 
to  the  hand;  but  it  finally  declined  (until  in  the  fall  of  1859,  when  they  were 
mostly  given  up)  to  less  thitn  a third  of  that  amount.  The  number  of  men  en- 
gaged here  in  gold  washing  varied  from  20  to  100  ; a majority  of  them,  towards 
the  last,  being  Chinamen,  who  continued  working  in  a small  way  for  a year  or  two 
after  the  diggings  had  been  abandoned  by  the  whites.  The  total  amount  of 
gold  dust  gathered  from  these  placers  is  estimated  at  between  three  and  four 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  Some  rate  it  much  higher,  affecting  to  believe  that 
the  Chinese  took  out  larger  sums  than  they  reported.  At  no  other  place,  except 
Gold  canon,  have  placer  mines  of  any  extent  or  value  been  found  as  yet  in  the 
State  of  Nevada.  In  Six  Mile  canon,  a ravine  running  parallel  to  and  a short 
distance  below  Gold  canon,  some  trifling  deposits  were  found,  the  following  up 
of  which  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  Comstock  ledge.  Some  surface  mines,  of 
narrow  extent  but  considerable  richness1,  were  also  found  in  1857  near  Mono  lake, 
then  supposed  to  be  within  the  limits  of  Nevada  Territory,  hut  afterwards  ascer- 
tained to  be  in  California.  For  several  years  these  paid  fair  and  in  some  in- 
stances large  wages,  and  a town  of  over  a thousand  inhabitants  sprung  up  at 
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that  point.  The  town,  however,  as  well  as  the  diggings,  is  now  nearly  deserted, 
but  little  having  been  done  there  for  the  past  five  years.  There  are  in  the  vicinity 
several  small  quartz  ledges,  showing  in  the  croppings  much  free  gold.  In  I860, 
some  of  these  were  worked  by  arrastras  driven  by  water  power,  very  good  results 
being  obtained,  and  it  is  thought  by  many  these  ledges  could  be  worked  on  an 
extensive  scale  with  profit,  wood  and  water  power  both  being  convenient.  At 
a number  of  other  points,  as  on  the  forks  of  the  Carson  and  Walker  rivers,  in 
Washoe  valley,  near  Virginia  City,  and  elsewhere,  placer  deposits  have  from 
time  to  time  been  met  with,  but  in  no  case  have  they  been  lasting  or  remarkable 
for  richness,  none  of  them  having  been  worked  for  more  than  a short  period,  and 
all  being  now  abandoned ; and  though  the  most  diligent  research  has  been 
made  during  the  past  six  years  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  State,  no  mines  of  this 
class,  of  any  great  extent  or  value,  have  yet  been  discovered.  At  the  same  time 
there  are,  as  is  well  known,  in  almost  every  quarter  of  the  country,  lodes  of 
auriferous  quartz  sufficiently  rich  to  pay  for  reduction  when  worked  for  gold 
alone.  ♦ 

Discovery  of  silver. — Unlike  the  finding  of  gold,  the  discovery  of  silver  in  Nevada 
was  a fortuitous  event,  having  been  brought  about  in  this  wise : The  miners  working 
up  Six-Mile  canon,  wffien  near  its  head,  and  a little  below  where  the  Comstock 
lode  crosses  it,  encountered,  mixed  with  the  auriferous  earth,  a black  metallic 
substance,  which  gave  them  much  trouble,  being,  on  account  of  its  weight,  diffi- 
cult of  separation  from  the  gold.  This  was  in  the  year  1858,  and,  although 
they  were  thus  led  to  notice  this  substance,  being  ignorant  of  its  value,  they 
did  not  inquire  into  its  particular  character  or  attempt  to  trace  it  to  its  origin. 
It  was  to  them  simply  a cause  of  annoyance,  and,  as  such,  to  be  avoided  or  got 
rid  of  as  easily  as  possible.  Having  finally,  during  the  subsequent  winter  and 
spring,  Avorked  up  this  gulch  until  they  were  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
Comstock  lode,  it  became  expedient  to  dig  a reservoir  to  hold  the  water  used  in 
washing,  this  being  obtained  from  the  ravines  above;  and,  although  a line  of 
lick  surface  earth  had  before  been  traced  up  to  this  point  and  considerably 
worked,  it  was  not  until  this  excavation  was  made  that  the  deposit  of  silver  ore 
in  place  was  discovered  and  laid  open.  Nor  did  the  magnitude  of  the  event 
come  to  be  appreciated  and  made  generally  known  until  the  month  of  June 
following,  when  intelligence  of  it  first  reached  California.  What  little  merit 
attaches  to  the  discovery,  though  claimed  by  divers  individuals,  would  seem  to 
belong  chiefly  to  one  James  Fennimore,  or  Phinney,  as  he  was  usually  called 
on  this  side  the  mountains,  and  who  was  the  first  to  locate  a mining  claim  on 
the  Comstock  ledge  proper.  This  claim,  made  more  than  a year  before,  covered 
the  exact  point  where  the  silver  was  first  found,  it  being  on  the  north  end  of 
the  original  Opliir  ground,  and  near  the  south  line  of  the  Mexican  Company's 
claim.  Here  a mass  of  rich  silver  sulpliurets,  mixed  with  free  gold,  came  quite 
to  the  surface,  this  rich  deposit,  carrying  an  increased  quantity  of  gold,  having 
subsequently  been  found  to  extend  for  a considerable  depth  below, being  especially 
rich  in  the  ground  of  the  Mexican,  or,  as  it  was  then  more  commonly  termed,  Span- 
ish Company.  Phinney,  who,  like  most  of  the  pioneer  miners  of  TV  aslioe,  as  the 
country  was  then  called,  was  of  a generous  and  improvident  disposition,  where- 
fore, having  gotten  ahead  a few  dollars,  and  being  ignorant  withal  ot  the  great 
value  of  his  ground,  sold  it  to  his  companion,  Henry  Comstock, for  a trifling  con- 
sideration. The  latter,  though  comprehending  better  than  Phinney  the  value  of 
this  property,  had  so  little  appreciation  of  its  real  worth,  that  he  congratulated 
himself  on  being  able  to  dispose  of  it  shortly  after  for  a few  thousand  dollars, 
having,  however,  the  further  satisfaction  of  imparting  his  name  to  this  remark- 
able lode.  Nearly  all  the  valuable  claims  on  the  Comstock  ledge,  as  far  south 
as  Gold  Hill,  had,  within  a few  months  after  the  discovery  of  silver,  passed 
from  the  possession  of  the  original  locators  and  owners  into  the  hands  of  more 
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intelligent  or  wealthy  men,  leaving  the  former  class,  who  might  so  easily  have 
become  millionaires,  generally  quite  poor. 

Before  proceeding  to  a more  particular  description  of  the  Comstock  ledge, 
and  of  the  mines  and  mining  operations  generally  of  Nevada,  it  may  be  expe- 
dient, as  contributing  to  a better  understanding  of  what  must  be  said  in  that 
connection,  to  give  a brief  outline  of  the  physical  geography  of  the  State,  its 
natural  resources  and  productions,  climate,  agricultural  capacities,  Ac. 

2.— GEOGRAPHY  AND  PRODUCTS  OF  NEVADA. 

Its  system  of  mountains , plains , and  valleys. — Viewed  as  a whole  the  State 
of  Nevada,  in  common  with  the  great  American  basin  or  desert  of  which  it 
forms  a part,  may  be  considered  an  elevated  plateau,  having  a general  altitude 
of  more  than  4,000  feet  above  tide-water.  Traversing  this  lofty  plain  are 
numerous  chains  of  mountains,  separated  by  valleys  having  a width  varying 
from  five  to  twenty  miles,  and  usually  about  equal  to  that  of  the  adjacent 
mountains  measured  through  their  bases.  The  course  of  these  valleys  is,  as  a 
general  thing,  parallel  to  the  main  axes  of  the  mountains,  which  have,  for  the 
most  part,  a northerly  and  southerly  strike.  These  mountains  vary  in  height 
from  1,000  to  5,000  feet  above  the  common  level  of  the  country,  having,  there- 
fore, an  absolute  elevation  of  from  5,000  to  9,000  feet  above  the  sea.  For  a 
distance  of  nearly  300  miles  the  Sierra  Nevadas  form  a natural  barrier  along 
its  western  and  southwestern  border,  the  boundary  line  between  this  State  and 
California  running  partially  upon  its  summit  and  partially  along  or  near  the 
eastern  base  of  this  range,  which,  though  not  here  attaining  its  greatest  altitude, 
has,  nevertheless,  within  the  limits  of  Nevada,  a general  height  of  more  than 
7,000  feet,  a few  of  the  loftier  peaks  reaching  a height  of  10,000.  These 
mountains  do  not  on  this,  as  upon  the  California  side,  slope  to  the  plains 
with  a long  and  gentle  declivity,  but  pitch  violently  down,  having  precipi- 
tous sides  throughout  their  whole  course.  They  are  covered  nearly  every- 
where from  base  to  summit  with  a growth  of  terebinthine  forests,  consisting 
of  a variety  of  pine,  spruce,  and  fir;  well  adapted  to  make  superior  lumber. 
There  are  also  a few  other  scrubby  trees,  of  but  little  value,  and  at  one  or 
two  points  groves  of  tamarack.  No  oak  or  other  hard  wood  of  any  size 
is  found  on  this  slope  of  the  sierra,  nor,  indeed,  in  any  other  part  of  Nevada. 
The  alternation  of  mountains  and  valleys  mentioned  is  preserved  with  much 
regularity  throughout  the  State,  being  most  marked  in  the  central  portions 
thereof.  Sometimes  the  former  contract  or  are  so  broken  up /is  to  transform 
the  valleys  into  broad  plains  or  basins,  some  of  which  are  open  and  unob- 
structed, Avhile  others  are  covered  with  isolated  buttes  or  clusters  of  rugged 
lulls.  Sometimes,  also,  these  mountains  seem  to  lose  all  order,  being  grouped 
in  confused  masses,  or  have  an  axis  at  right  angles  or  otherwise  nearly 
transverse  to  the  trend  of  the  principal  ranges.  As  in  the  Sierra  Nevada, 
these  interior  chains  contain  many  peaks  upon  which,  in  spots  sheltered  from 
the  sun,  the  snow  lies  all  summer;  and  while  some  of  them  are  comparatively 
well  watered,  sending  down  perennial  streams  from  their  sides,  others  contain 
but  little  or  are  wholly  without  water.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  those 
in  the  more  western  and  southern  portions  of  the  State. 

Among  these  ranges,  sometimes  at  short  intervals,  gaps  or  low  passes  are 
met  with,  affording  easy  crossing  places,  some  of  them  being  so  low  and  smooth 
as  to  offer  no  serious  obstacle  to  the  passage  of  loaded  wagons,  and  through 
which  railroads,  could  be  constructed  with  the  greatest  facility.  In  their  geo- 
logical structure  these  mountains,  though  varying  somewhat,  have  many  fea- 
tures in  common,  the  mass  of  them  being  composed  chiefly  of  sienites,  slates, 
and  granite ; limestone  and  porphyry  are  also  common  rocks.  In  places,  the 
evidences  of  volcanic  action  are  abundant,  though  not  apparently  of  recent 
date,  though  lofty,  and  in  many  instances  having  their  sides  deeply  channelled 
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by  numerous  ravines,  or,  as  they  are  more  commonly  called,  canons.  The 
mountains  of  Nevada  are  not  remarkable  for  boldness  of  outline  or  a generally 
rugged  aspect,  the  once  jagged  peaks  having  been  rounded  into  dome-like  shapes 
by  the  process  of  disintegration.  In  some  cases,  however,  these  still  shoot  up 
into  splintered  and  spire  like  summits,  presenting  a contour  particularly  sharp 
and  striking.  Most  of  these  ranges  are  sparsely  covered  with  bunch  grass,  and 
also  with  scattered  patches  of  pifion  and  other  scrubby  trees,  three-fourths  of 
their  surface  being  destitute  of  any  kind  of  timber.  Along  some  of  the  streams 
that  flow  down  their  sides  are  narrow  strips  of  alluvial  soil  suitable  for  gardens, 
and  which,,  sometimes  spreading  out  at  the  points  where  these  streams  debouch 
upon  the  plains,  afford  a sufficiency  of  arable  land  for  small  farms  The  moun- 
tains form,  of  course,  the  chief  repositories  of  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  country, 
though  metalliferous  deposits  of  apparent  value  have,  in  some  instances,  been 
met  with  in  the  valleys  or  out  upon  the  plains.  As  the  mountain  chains  o ten 
continue  their  course  for  a hundred  miles  or  more  without  break  or  deviation 
from  their  general  course,  so  also  do  the  intervening  valleys  extend  longitudi- 
nally for  a like  or  even  greater  distance  without  interruption,  and  with  an  in- 
clination so  slight  as  to  be  imperceptible  by  the  eye.  These  valleys,  owing  to 
the  breaking  up  or  recession  of  the  neighboring  mountains,  sometimes  spread 
out  into  plains  of  great  extent,  while  in  other  cases  they  sweep  around  the  ends 
of  the  mountain  ranges  and  open  into  other  valleys,  being  on  the  same  level  or 
having  a plain  but  little  different  from  their  own.  In  some  instances  these  ad- 
jacent valleys  are  separated  only  by  a low  ridge  or  swell  of  land,  so  trifling  as 
to  offer  no  serious  impediment  to  the  construction  of  wagon  roads  or  railways, 
either  of  which  might,  if  following  a generally  northern  and  southern  course, 
run  for  hundreds  of  miles  over  an  almost  perfect  level.  But  while  these  valleys 
are  longitudinally  so  nearly  level,  they  all  have  a gradual  slope  from  the  bases 
of  the  lateral  mountains  towards  their  centres,  giving  to  their  transverse  sections 
a curved  or  basin -like  shape.  Through  a few  of  them  runs  stream  of  water 
supplied  from  the  mountain  rills  on  either  hand  or  about  its  sources.  Most  of 
these  mountain  streams,  being  small,  sink  out  of  sight,  being  absorbed  by  the 
dry  and  porous  earth  as  soon  as  they  reach  the  margin  of  the  valley,  leaving  the 
latter  without  any  general  stream  flowing  above  ground  through  its  midst.  In 
cases  where  there  is  a sufficient  accumulation  of  water  to  cause  a stream  to 
run  above  ground  through  the  valley  there  is  usually  a strip  of  arable  or  meadow 
land  along  its  margin,  the  quantity  generally  being  proportioned  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  stream;  Carson,  Reese  river,  Umashaw,  Paradise,  and  Pahra- 
nagat  valleys  being  examples  of  this  kind.  This  strip  of  good  land  is  often 
but  a few  rods  wide,  again  spreading  out  to  a mile  or  more  in  extent,  while  in 
many  places,  as  where  the  banks  of  the  stream  are  high,  it  disappears  altogether. 
In  some  of  the  valleys,  as  Ruby,  Big  Smoky,  Toquima,  &c.,  there  is  much 
good  land,  though  there  is  no  open  stream  flowing  through  them.  In  these 
cases  the  rivulets  from  the  mountains,  though  they  disappear  on  reaching  the 
valley,  no  doubt  make  their  way  underground  to  its  centre,  and  percolating 
through  the  earth  cause  these  fruitful  spots  by  a system  of  natural  irrigation. 
Other  valleys,  again,  owing  to  an  absence  of  these  mountain  streams,  are  desti- 
tute of  even  the  smallest  amount  of  good  land,  or  at  least  of  such  as  can  be 
ade  available  for  agricultural  purposes,  much  of  the  soil  being  rich  but  un pro- 
active, because  of  its  aridity  and  lack  of  means  for  irrigation.  I hese  valleys 
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are  nearly  all  treeless,  not  even  a shrub  larger  than  the  artemisia  being  met 
with,  except  in  a very  few  of  them  ; the  exceptions  being  confined  to  those 
having  large  streams  of  water  running  through  them,  such  as  the  Carson, 
Truckee  and  Humboldt,  along  which  are  a few  scattered  cottonwoods  and  wil- 
low, the  latter  of  very  little  use.  Along  many  of  the  mountain  streams  a simi- 
lar growth  of  timber  is  met  with,  as  well  as  birch  and  other  trees,  all  of  a small 
size.  The  more  extended  plains  are  marked  by  a greater  degree  of  sterility 
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and  dryness  than  other  portions  of  the  country,  all  of  these  being  destitute  of 
wood  and  most  of  them  but  scantily  supplied  with  grass  and  wholesome  water, 
much  of  the  latter  being  so  warm  or  highly  mineralized  as  to  be  unlit/  for  use. 
rl  hose  plains  are,  in  fact,  for  the  most  part,  nothing  but  absolute  deserts.  This 
systi  m of  valleys,  and  plains  so  enclosed  by  mountains  and  sometimes  connected 
with  each  other,  constitutes  a series  of  basins,  each  having  a drainage  of  its 
own,  but  scarcely  any  of  them  an  outlet  to  the  sea.  To  tin's  mode  of  drainage 
Nevada,  as  well  as  many  other  parts  of  the  Great  Basin,  is  entitled  for  some  of 
its  most  peculiar  topographical  and  geological  features,  this  common  receptacle 
ot  the  gathered  waters  becoming,  according  to  circumstances,  a lake,  a meadow, 
an  alkali  Hat  or  a salt  bed. 

J he  sinks,  sloughs  and  lakes. — As  stated,  but  a small  portion  of  the  waters 
of  Nevada  are  supposed  to  reach  the  ocean.  That  very  little  does  so  through 
surface  channels  is  apparent,  some  holding  to  the  rather  questionable  theory 
that  much  of  it  makes  its  way  thither  through  subterranean  passages.  How- 
ever that  may  be,  certain  it  is  the  surface  accumulations  are  by  no  means  great. 
But  it  must  be  considered  that  the  fall  of  rain  and  snow  is  limited,  while,  owing 
to  the  aridity  of  the  atmosphere  and  earth,  evaporation  and  absorption  take 
place  rapidly.  TJie  only  considerable  lakes  in  the  State  are  those  formed  by  the 
waters  of  the  Carson,  Walker  and  Humboldt  rivers,  and  bearing  the  names  of 
these  streams,  respectively,  together  with  Pyramid  lake,  receiving  the  waters  of 
the  Truckee  river.  To  Lake  Tahoe  Nevada  can  hardly  lay  claim,  two-thirds 
of  it  being  on  the  California  side  of  the  line.  There  are,  besides  the  above,  a 
number  of  smaller  lakes  in  different  parts  of  the  State,  the  most  of  which  1 are 
not  only  of  limited  area  but  extremely  shallow,  which  latter  is  also  the  case  with 
the  Humboldt  and  Carson.  Pyramid,  the  largest  of  the  number,  being  thirty- 
three  miles  long  and  fourteen  wide,  has  a great  depth  ; the  Walker,  nearly  as 
large,  being  also  quite  deep.  Carson  lake  has  a diameter  of  about  twelve  miles, 
being  nearly  circular;  the  Humboldt  being  somewhat  smaller.  The  waters  of 
these  lakes  are  impregnated  with  alkaline  and  other  salts  to  a degree  that  ren- 
ders them  unpalatable,  and  in  the  case  of  the  Humboldt,  especially  at  low 
stages,  scarcely  fit  to  drink.  Plowing  from  several  of  these  lakes  are  streams 
carrying  their  surplus  water  and  discharging  it  into  other  and  still  more  shallow 
lakes  situate  a short  distance  below  ; the  former  of  these  are,  in  popular  lan- 
guage, called  sloughs,  the  latter  sinks,  implying  that  here  the  water  finally 
disappears  or  sinks,  which  is  not  really  the  case,  the  sink  of  the  Carson,  forming 
also  that  of  the  Humboldt,  having  a greater  area  than  either  of  those  lakes,  and, 
though  extremely  shallow,  never  wholly  drying  up,  as  some  of  the  smaller 
lakes  often  do.  Honey  lake,  ordinarily  quite  an  extensive  body  of  water,  in 
seasons  of  extreme  drought,  wholly  disappears.  The  little  lakes  formed  in  the 
spring  by  the  Wemissa,  Umashaw,  and  similar  streams,  ail  dry  up  later  in  the 
season. 


Alkali  fats  and  mud  lakes. — As  geographical  objects  these  are  in  some 
respects  closely  allied  to  each  other,  being  identical  locations  existing  under 
different  conditions ; the  alkali  Hat  is  often  the  mud  lake  dried  up,  and 
the  mud  lake  the  alkali  flat  covered  with  water.  Where,  as  frequently 
happens,  the  surface  of  a valley  or  plain  is  composed  of  clay  or  other 
substance  impervious  to  water,  the  latter,  after  heavy  rains,  will  collect 
upon  these  spots,  and  spreading  out  sometimes  cover  a large  extent  of 
country.  These  bodies  of  water  generally  dry  up  in  a few  days  or  weeks  at 
furthest,  though  some  of  them  that  attain  a greater  depth  remain  for  a longer 
period,  in  some  cases,  until  quite  late  in  the  summer.  The  beds  of  these  lakes 
being  almost  perfectly  level,  they  are  never  more  than  a foot  or  two  deep,  gene- 
rally but  a few  inches;  yet  usually  being  clear  and  calm,  and  reflecting  the 
surrounding  mountains  with  the  greatest  distinctness  the  stranger  is  led  to 
believe  them  a very  formidable  body  of  water,  an  illusion  that  is  effectually 
dissipated  on  seeing  the  wild  fowl  wading  far  out  into  them,  or  on  riding  through 
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them  and  finding  they  rarely  ever  reach  above  his  horse’s  knees.  These  places, 
whether  covered  with  water  or  not,  unless  the  road  be  thrown  up  and  trod  hard 
during  the  dry  season,  are  difficult  of  passage  in  wet  weather,  particularly  to 
loaded  teams.  When  the  mud  lake  dries  up,  an  argillaceous  sediment  is  depo- 
sited on  its  bottom,  often  impregnated  with  alkaline  matter  or  other  salts,  which, 
bein^  white,  and  frequently  hardening  until  it  glistens  in  the  sun,  give  to  these 
spots  a marked  and  desolate  appearance;  so  hard  do  these  surfaces  sometimes 
become  that  a heavily  loaded  wagon  fails  to  cut  through  them,  and  animals 
passing  over  scarcely  leave  a footmark  behind  them.  In  other  cases,  these  flats, 
or  a portion  of  them,  remain  soft  the  year  round,  the  water  coming  within  a few 
inches  of  the  surface.  In  these  cases  a constant  efflorescence  of  saline  matter 
is  going  on,  the  sublimated  particles  being  deposited  upon  the  surface  and  on 
the  surrounding  shrubbery,  it  there  be  any  near  by,  which  is  not  apt  to  be  the 
case,  the  soil  being  so  much  covered  with  water  and  so  mixed  with  agents  un- 
friendly to  vegetation  that  the  wild  sage  and  greasewood,  the  least  dainty  of  all 
plants,  fail  to  get  a foothold  upon  these  flats.  Not  even  a moss  or  lichen,  or  the 
most  lowly  fungus,  ever  lives  there.  While  these  alkali  flats  and  mud  lakes 
are  found  in  nearly  every  section  of  Nevada,  the  most  extensile  aie  met  with 
in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  State,  where  in  wet  seasons  they  cover  hundreds 
of  square  miles. 

Its  rivers  and  streams. — Nevada,  considering  the  extent  of  its  territory,  is 
remarkable  for  its  lack  of  streams  of  any  magnitude.  It  has  not  a navigable 

river scarcely  more  than  one  or  two  streams  that  in  most  countries  would  be 

called  a river,  within  its  borders.  The  Humboldt,  the  longest  and  largest  river 
in  the  State,  is,  at  ordinary  stages,  fordable  in  many  places,  as. are  all  the  others, 
nearly  everywhere  along  them.  The  habit,  common  on  this  coast,  of  desig- 
nating so  large  a class  of  diminutive  streams  as  rivers,  is  apt  to  give  them,  an 
importance  on  the  map  which  they  do  not  deserve.  Iteese  river,  though  ha\  ing 
*a  length,  traced  from  its  source  to  its  sink,  of  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles, 
is  not  over  ten  or  fifteen  feet  wide,  with  an  average  depth  of  about  two  feet ; 
other  streams,  popularly  termed  rivers,  being  still  smaller.  As  a general  thing, 
the  rivers  have  a hurried  current,  with-occasional  rapids,  though  nothing  like  a 
cataract  or  even  a tolerably-sized  cascade  is  known  to  exist  in  the  State. 

Flo  win " through  broad  valleys  the  immediate  banks  of  the  streams  are  apt  to 
pe  iow — iu  the  case  of  the  smaller  ones,  only  a few  feet  above  the  water.  Reese 
river,  a good  type  of  this  class,  flows  through  a canal-like  channel,  with  parallel 
banks,  composed  of  clay  and  sodded  quite  down  to  the  water,  which  at  ordinary 
stages  is  from  two  to  ten  feet  below  the  adjacent  plain.  Except  fai  dow n,  it 
never  dries  up  and  scarcely  ever  overflows  its  banks.  It  disappears  at  one  or 
two  points  along  its  course,  there  being  here  no  channel  nbo\  e ground.  At 
these  places  large  meadows  are  formed,  and  having  diffused  itself  throughout 
their  whole  extent,  the  water  reappears  below,  sometimes  at  several  points,  and 
being  again  gathered  into  one  channel,  flows  on  as  befoie.  It  is  m 01  th\  oi 
remark,  however,  that  in  its  passage  through  this  meadow  the  water,  from  being 
perfectly  limpid  as  above,  has  been  turned  to  a milky  color,  though  not  per- 
ceptibly altered  in  taste,  the  discoloring  matter  being  probably  a species  oi  clay 
containing  no  deleterious  or  offensive  properties.  Reese  river,  after  running 
with  no  other  interruptions  than  these  for  nearly  one  hundred  miles,  begins  to 
diminish,  standing  only  in  pools  along  its  course,  which  are  separated,  often  for 
a considerable  space,  by  the  more  elevated  portions  of  its  bed  or  patches  of 
meadow  land.  The  stream  only  at  high  water  continues  to  run  along  this  part 
of  its  route,  when  it  makes  its  way  nearly  to  the  Humboldt,  finally  disappearing 
in  a tule  fen  that  dries  up  in  the  fall  and  winter,  the  seasons  of  greatest  drought, 
or  at  least  of  lowest  water  in  this  country.  The  Wemissa,  Umashaw,  and 
many  other  streams  terminate  in  a similar  manner;  these  marshy  spots,  like 
those  where  the  larger  rivers  find  a terminus,  being  commonly  called  sinks. 
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The  water  in  most  of  the  river?  and  creeks  is  wholesome  and  palatable  through- 
out their  entire  course,  that  of  the  mountain  rills  being’  always  excellent.  The 
lower  the  stage  of  water  and  the  further  we  go  down  the  stream  the  more  im- 
pure it  becomes ; the  water  of  the  lower  Humboldt  being,  late  in  the  season, 
hardly  tit  to  drink,  owing  to  the  accumulated  impurities  here  diffused  through 
a smaller  volume.  In  consequence  of  the  waste  from  evaporation  and  absorption, 
most  of  the  larger  streams  lose  as  much  water  from  these  causes  as  they  gain 
from  their  tributaries,  of  which  they  have  very  few,  imparting  to  the  rivers  of 
this  region  the  further  peculiarity  of  being  quite  as  large,  and  sometimes  even 
larger,  near  their  sources  than  they  are  at  their  points  of  termination.  The 
Humboldt  supplies  a good  example  of  this  kind,  it  being  considerably  smaller 
where  it  enters  the  lake  than  it  is  two  hundred  miles  above,  throughout  all 
which  distance  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  a single  tributary,  not  a stream  of 
any  size  discharging  directly  into  it,  even  in  the  wet  season.  As  before  stated, 
most  of  these  streams,  as  well  as  the  valleys  through  which  they  flow,  are 
destitute  of  timber,  the  latter,  with  few  and  inconsiderable  exceptions,  being 
confined  to  the  mountains.  In  the  Ileese  River  valley  proper,  nearly  one 
hundred  miles  long,  there  is  not  a stick  of  timber  large  enough  for  a fence  rail, 
many  others,  of  equal  extent,  being  quite  as  badly  off  in  this  respect.  Without 
trees,  and  containing  but  little  verdure,  these  immense  valleys  and  plains  pre- 
sent for  the  most  part  a very  dreary  and  monotonous  appearance,  many  of  the 
latter  justly  meriting  the  appellation  of  desert,  so  often  applied  to  them.  The 
water  in  the  creeks  running  from  the  mountains  is  always  good,  and,  as  in  some 
of  the  ranges  these  are  numerous  and  occasionally  quite  large,  they  become 
objects  of  importance,  not  only  as  supplying  the  ordinary  wants  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, but  as  furnishing  the  means  for  irrigation  and  a considerable  amount  of 
propulsive  power,  their  descent  being  uniformly  great.  The  narrow  strips  of 
alluvial  land  found  along  some  of  these  mountain  rills,  as  well  as  the  bottoms  at 
their  mouths,  are  generally  covered  with  a growth  of  scrubby  trees,  consisting 
of  birch,  willow,  cottonwood,  &c.  All  the  lakes,  as  well  as  the  larger  and  some 
of  the  smaller  streams,  contain  fish,  some  of  which,  the  mountain  trout,  are 
excellent.  The  fish  taken  in  most  of  the  lakes  and  along  the  lower  portions  of 
the  streams,  however,  are  of  an  inferior  kind,  or  the  better  species  deteriorated 
through  the  impurities  of  the  water. 

Springs — thermal , mineral , and  otherwise . — In  the  matter  of  springs,  Nevada 
is  considerably  better  off  than  in  regard  to  streams  of  running  water,  the  former 
in  some  parts  of  the  State  being  quite  numerous,  many  of  them,  either  as  to  size, 
temperature,  or  the  composition  of  their  waters,  justly  accounted  geological 
curiosities.  They  occur  at  all  attitudes  and  under  nearly  every  peculiarity  of 
condition,  large  arid  small,  deep  and  shallow,  cold,  hot  and  tepid;  in  a state  of 
ebullition  and  quiescence,  impregnated  with  every  variety  of  mineral  and  metallic 
substance,  and  perfectly  pure.  Sometimes  they  are  found  isolated,  and  at  others 
standing  in  groups.  Some  send  off  steam  and  emit  a gurgling  or  hissing  noise, 
while  others  do  neither.  Some  of  these  groups  contain  as  many  as  forty  or  fifty 
springs,  varying  from  one  foot  to  thirty  in  diameter,  and  in  depth  from  two 
feet  to  a hundred  or  more.  In  shape  they  incline  to  be  circular. 

The  mineral  and  thermal  springs  are  usually  situated  upon  a mound  or  tumulus 
formed  from  the  calcareous  or  silicious  particles  brought  up  and  deposited  by 
their  own  waters.  These  mounds  often  cover  several  acres,  their  summits  being 
raised  to  a height  of  forty  or  fifty  feet  above  the  adjacent  plains.  In  some  cases 
the  sides  of  the  springs  are  formed  of  these  limy  or  silicious  concretions,  raising 
them  in  huge  basins  several  feet  above  the  level  of  the  mounds  themselves, 
while  in  others  they  are  composed  simply  of  earth  or  turf.  The  water  in  most 
of  them  is  soft  and  agreeable  to  the  taste  when  cold,  and  so  transparent  that  the 
minutest  object  can  be  seen  on  the  bottom  of  the  deepest  spring;  even  the 
small  orifices  through  which  the  water  enters  being  distinctly  visible.  Fre- 
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nuently  a liot  and  a cold  spring  are  situate  so  close  together  tliat  a person  placed 
between  them  may  dip  one  hand  into  each  at  the  same  time.  From  most  ot  them 
a small  stream  issues,  the  water  in  many  merely  keeping  even  with  the  top, 
while  in  others  it  does  not  rise  so  high.  Occasionally  one  is  met-  with  that  has 
already  become  extinct,  a condition  to  which  others  seem  rapidly,  and  perhaps 
all  are  gradually  approaching.  These  fountains,  both  the  thermal  and  mineral, 
are  much  used  by  the  Indians  as  a cleansing  or  curative  means,  and  there  is 
little  doubt  but  some  of  them  possess  rare  medicinal  virtues.  Several  of  them 
have  already  beecme  places  of  much  resort  with  invalids,  the  sulphurous  and 
chalybeate  waters  being  found  particularly  efficacious  in  a variety  of  diseases. 
To  the  Steamboat  springs,  in  Washoe  county,  the  largest  number  have  thus  tar 
repaired,  more  because  of  their  greater  accessibility  than  tlipir  superior  sanitary 
properties.  A few  of  these  hot  springs  are  subject  to  a tidal  action,  belching 
forth  at  times  large  quantities  of  water,  followed  by  a subsidence  that  may  last  tor 

months  or  years.  . . ,,  , 

A chemical  analysis  of  the  waters  of  Steamboat  springs  shows  them  to  con- 
tain in  various  proportions  the  chlorides  of  sodium  and  magnesium,  with  soda  m 
different  forms,  lime,  silica,  and  a small  per  cent,  of  organic  matter,  similar 
tests  made  of  the  waters  from  other  springs  disclose  nearly  the  same  constituent 
salts,  with  the  addition  in  some  cases  of  sulphur  and  iron.  Some  of  the  cold 
springs,  especially  those  found  in  the  larger  valleys,  are  quite  as  remarkable  tor 
their  depth  and  dimensions  as  the  thermals.  It  frequently  happens  that  the 
streams  from  the  mountains,  after  sinking,  reappear  in  the  form  of  springs  along 
the  sides  or  out  in  the  middle  of  the  valleys.  Some  of  these  are  of  but  ordinary 
size,  while  others  are  immense  pools,  from  twenty  to  eighty  feet  m diameter, 
and  over  one  hundred  feet  deep,  some  of  them  sending  off  considerable  streams  ot 
pure  cold  water.  Not  all  the  cold  springs,  however,  are  free  Irom  disagreeable 
or  deleterious  minerals;  many  of  those  found  on  the  plains  being  highly  offen- 
sive  and  injurious.  From  some  of  them  even  animals,  though  suffering  with 

thirst,  refuse  to  drink.  , „ • i 

The  salt  beds.— These  constitute  not  only  a notable  feature  in  the  cliorogra- 

phy,  but  also  an  important  item  in  the  economical  resources  of  Nevada.  1 here 
are  a number  of  these  salt  fields  in  different  parts  of  the  State ; they,  like  the 
alkali  flats  and  mud  lakes,  being  confined  to  the  valleys  and  plains  in  which 
they  cover  the  points  of  greatest  depression,  the  most  of  them  being  adjacent  to 
or  encompassed  by  a belt  of  alkali  lands.  The  heavier  deposits  are  no  doubt,  of 
lacustrine  origin,  occupying  what  were  formerly  the  basins  of  inland  seas  oi  ex- 
tended salt  lakes.  Their  formation,  it  would  seem  probable,  was  brought  about 
by  the  subsidence  of  these  lakes  through  evaporation  or  other  more  violent 
causes  whereby  the  entire  saline  contents  of  their  waters  were  co  lected  and 
precipitated  at  these  points,  the  strata  of  clay  interposed  between  the  different 
layers  of  salt  being  the  result  of  floods  occurring  at  various  periods,  b ituate 
however,  in  valleys  from  which  the  waters  having  no  escape,  ^readout  over 
large  surfaces  and  soon  evaporate,  leaving  the  salt  and  other  solid  subst.  ce 
with  which  they  are  charged  behind,  the  formation  of  these  saliniferous  leds 
may,  perhaps,  be  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  the  agents  and  opeia  ion?  now  in 
action,  without  presupposing  the  existence  of  others  about  wine  ess  is  nown. 
Of  the  considerable  number  found  in  the  State,  three  ot  these  his  a 
merit  special  notice,  because  of  the  abundance  and  purity  of  their  product,  and 
Z facility  with  which  it  can  be  gathered.  That  at  Saud  springs,  Churchill 
county,  seventy  miles  east  of  Virginia  City,  extends  over  several  hundred  acres, 
nortion  of  it  being  covered  with  water  to  the  depth  ot  a few  inches.  I ntler 
S a stratum  of  pure  coarse  salt  nearly  a foot  thick  and  which  only  requires 
to  be  gathered  in  heaps  or  thrown  on  a platform  m order  to  drain .off  the  water, 
which8 is  soon  accomplished,  when  it  is  ready  for  sacking,  llnder  this  top 
layer  is  another  composed  of  clay  of  equal,  and,  in  places,  ot  greater  thickness 
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beneath  which  again  occurs  another  body  of  salt,  but  of  what  magnitude  is 
unknown,  the  ascertainment  of  this  point  being  of  no  practical  moment,  inas- 
much as  the  salt  taken  out  above  immediately  reforms,  the  space  soon  filling  up 
with  new  depositions  from  the  super-saturated  water.  This  bed  is  owned  by  a 
company  who  take  out  from  it  over  half  a million  pounds  of  salt  per  month, 
the  mills  and  reduction  works  about  Virginia  City  obtaining  their  supplies  here, 
and  consuming  the  most  of  this  large  quantity,  a little  being  ground  up  for  table 
use.  The  company  dispose  of  this  salt  ready  for  sacking  at  $20  per  ton  on  the 
ground,  the  freight  to  Virginia  being  about  $30.  Having  their  own  teams, 
however,  they  are  able  to  deliver  it  at  the  mills  for  $40  per  ton,  a sum  consid- 
erably below  what  the  freight  alone  would  be  for  transporting  the  article  from 
San  Francisco,  whence,  for  several  years  at  first,  it  was  wholly  derived,  the 
freights  at  that  time  varying  from  $120  to  $180  per  ton.  At  these  prices,  ad- 
ding first  cost — say  $12  per  ton — many  thousand  tons  were  consumed  by  the 
mills  in  Nevada  prior  to  1863,  when  they  began  packing  it  in  from  the  salt 
pools  situate  forty-five  miles  southeast  of  Walker  lake,  whereby  the  price  was 
somewhat  reduced.  These  pools,  like  the  water  at  Sand  springs,  being  super- 
saturated with  salt,  deposit  it  to  a depth  of  several  inches  about  their  borders, 
renewing  it  in  a short  time  when  taken  away.  After  the  discovery  of  the  bed 
at  Sand  springs,  it  being  much  nearer  Virginia,  salt  ceased  to  be  brought  to 
that  place  from  these  pools,  though  the  mills  about  Aurora  still  continue  to  ob- 
tain their  supplies  there.  To  the  cheapened  price  of  this  community  is  the 
present  diminished  cost  of  reducing  silver  ores  in  Nevada  somewhat  due,  the 
annual  saving  thus  effected  being  in  some  of  the  larger  establishments  equiva- 
. lent  to  a hundred  thousand  dollars  or  more. 

About  fifty  miles  north  of  Sand  springs,-  being  also  in  Churchill  county, 
though  near  the  line  of  Humboldt,  is  another  and  still  more  extensive  salt  bed 
than  that  already  described,  its  superficial  area  being  nearly  twenty  square 
miles.  It  does  not  differ,  except  in  extent,  from  that  at  Sand  springs;  the  water 
here  also,  instead  of  covering,  coming  only  to  within  a few  inches  of  the  surface. 
At  this  place  there  is  first  an  inch  of  dry  white  salt  on  top,  then  six  inches  of 
wet,  overlying  a stratum  of  tough  mud,  or  blue  clay,  a foot  and  a half  thick,  and 
filled  with  cubical  crystals  of  salt,  some  of  them  several  inches  square  and  bear- 
ing a strong  resemblance  to  ice.  Under  this  clay  comes  another  layer  of  clean, 
coarse  salt,  reaching  downward  to  ab  unknown  depth  This  field  is  also  owned 
by  a company  who  have  erected  a railway  for  running  out,  a platform  for  dry- 
ing, and  a house  for  storing  their  salt.  Owing  to  its  distance  from  the  chief  point 
of  consumption,  Virginia  City,  but  little  of  this  salt  has  been  sent  to  that  place, 
though  the  Humboldt  mills  and  those  at  Austin,  in  part,  have  drawn  from  here 
their  supply.  Large  as  is  this  bed,  it  is  surpassed  by  another  situate  in  Nye,  or 
possibly  in  Esmeralda  county,  the  location  of  the  boundary  between  the  coun- 
ties being  not  yet  well  settled.  This  deposit  is  about  one  hundred  and  twenty 
miles  S.  SW.  from  Austin,  and  seventy  miles  in  the  same  direction  from  lone, 
the  shire  town  of  Nye  county.  This  bed  covers  more  than  fifty  square  miles, 
over  nearly  all  which  the  salt,  clean,  dry,  and  white,  being  the  pure  chloride  of 
sodium,  lies  to  a depth  varying  from  six  inches  to  two  feet.  This  is  the  surface 
deposit,  what  there  may  be  below  never  having  been  ascertained,  nor  does  it 
matter,  the  amount  in  sight  being  ample  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  whole 
world  for  centuries,  could  it  but  be  readily  furnished  at  the  points  where 
required  ; and  though  at  present  of  so  little  avail,  when  railroads  come  to  be 
extended  into  these  regions,  there  is  no  doubt  but  salt  can  be  shipped  to  Califor- 
nia, and  perhaps  to  more  distant  localities  with  profit.  Though  sold  on  the 
ground  by  the  companies  claiming  these  beds  at  one  cent  per  pound,  and  some- 
times for  less,  this  salt  should  be  afforded  at  a price  scarcely  more  than  the  bare 
cost  of  gathering  it  up — in  most  instances  a mere  nominal  sum.  Upon  the  great 
saliniferous  field  of  Nye  county  millions  of  tons  could  be  shovelled  up  lying  diy 
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and  pure  upon  the  surface  to  a depth  varying  from  six  inches  to  three  feet,  with 
most  likely  still  more  heavy  bodies  below.  This,  like  the  more  limited  beds 
elsewhere,  is  claimed  by  private  individuals,  either  under  some  of  the  various 
land  laws  of  the  United  States,  or  enactments  of  the  State  of  Nevada,  or  per- 
haps by  -virtue  of  certain  regulations  similar  to  those  adopted  by  the  mining 
community,  and  which  hitherto  have  constituted  the  tenure  of  their  mining  prop- 
erties. As  a means  of  guarding  against  combinations  that  might  unduly  en- 
hance the  price  of  a commodity  so  largely  used  and  so  indispensable  in  the  re- 
duction of  silver  ores,  it  might  be  expedient  for  the  general  government  to  take 
measures  to  prevent  these  salt  beds  being  so  completely  monopolized  by  private 
parties,  as  is  otherwise  likely  to  be  the  case.  Besides  these  more  extensive  beds, 
there  are  numerous  plains  upon  which  the  salt  is  deposited  to  the  depth  of  an 
inch  or  more  by  the  process  of  efflorescence,  the  soil  being  damp  and  impreg- 
nated with  saline  matters  to  a greater  or  less  degree.  At  these  spots  the  salt, 
generally  mixed  with  a small  percentage  of  foreign  matter,  such  as  soda,  lime, 
or  magnesia,  is  gathered  by  simply  scraping  it  in  heaps  upon  the  surface,  which 
operation  must  be  performed  in  the  dry  season,  the  smallest  amount  of  rain 
causing  it  to  dissolve  and  wholly  disappear.  It  reforms,  however,  with  fair 
weather,  and  when  removed  is  speedily  replaced  by  new  depositions,  being  in 
tliis  respect  like  the  heavier  beds,  practically  inexhaustible.  This  admixture 
of  foreign  matter  does  not  seem  to  impair  its  value  for  the  reduction  of  ores, 
though  rendering  it  unfit  for  culinary  uses.  From  one  of  these  plains,  situate  in 
Big  Smoky  valley,  forty-five  miles  south  of  Austin,  the  mills  at  that  place  and 
elsewhere  in  the  Reese  river  region  obtain  their  principal  supplies  of  salt,  it  being 
furnished  on  the  ground  at  one  cent  a pound  ; and  as  the  average  cost  of  hauling  . 
to  the  mills  is  not  over  twenty  dollars  per  ton,  the  latter  get  this  article  at  a 
comparatively  moderate  price.  Upon  these  salt  fields  there  are  no  signs  of  ani- 
mal or  vegetable  life,  though  it  is  a singular  circumstance,  that  coming  up 
through  the  saline  incrustation,  near  the  edge  of  the  largest  of  them,  is  a fine 
spring  of  pure  cold  water;  similar  springs  being  found  either  upon  or  in  close 
juxtaposition  to  others.  The  deposits  of  salt  in  this  region  are  not  confined  to 
these  beds  or  plains;  it  sometimes  occurs  in  elevated  positions,  the  strata  often, 
in  the  aggregate  many  feet  thick,  being  imbedded  in  hills  and  mounds  of  such 
extent  as  to  almost  justify  their  being  called  mountains.  One  of  these,  situate 
in  the  newly  created  but  not  yet  organized  county  of  Lincoln,  in  the  extreme 
southeastern  corner  of  the  State,  covers  an  area  of  several  thousand  acres,  the 


layers  being  composed  of  cubical  blocks  of  salt,  often  a foot  square,  nearly  pure, 
and  as  transparent  as  window  glass.  There  are  elsewhere  in  the  State  other 
mounds  of  salt,  the  strata  separated  by  layers  of  earth,  similar  to  this,  but  none, 
so  far  as  known,  of  equal  magnitude. 

Lumber  and  fuel. — The  only  timber  in  the  State  capable  of  making  really 
good  lumber  is  that  growing  on  the  eastern  slope  and  along  the  base  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada  mountains.  A species  of  white  pine  is  found  in  scattered  groves  on 
some  of  the  mountains  in  the  interior  and  eastern  part  of  the  State,  but  the 
trees  are  comparatively  small,  not  more  than  two  or  three  feet  in  diameter  and 
forty  or  fifty  feet  high,  the  wood  being  soft  and  brittle.  As  we  have  seen,  there  is 
but  little  timber  of'  any  kind  in  the  valleys,  most  of  them  containing  none  at  all, 
while  many  of  the  mountains  are  equally  destitute.  The  prevailing  tree,  where 
there  is  any  east  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  is  the  pinon — a species  ot  scrubby  pine, 
having  a low,  bushy  trunk,  from  six  to  twelve  inches  through  and  lrom  fifteen  to 
thirty  feet  high.  Having  a close  fibre  and  being  full  of  resin,  it  is  heavy  and 
burns  well  even  when  green,  being  equal  to  most  kinds  ot  hard  wood  in  the 
amount  of  heat  it  gives  out,  and  constituting  a very  valuable  kind  of  fuel. 
Mixed  with  these  forests  of  pinon  there  are  sometimes  a few  juniper  trees  and 
mountain  mahogany — neither  of  any  service  for  lumber,  though  the  latter,  when 
dry,  is  an  excellent  fuel.  Along  most  of  the  larger  streams,  as  stated,  there  are 
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fi  few  cottonwoods  and  small  willows;  while,  in  some  of  the  mountain  canons, 
these,  together  with  birch,  ash,  and  cherry,  are  found,  all,  however,  of  a dwarfish 
growth,  and,  though  serviceable  for  fencing,  not  of  much  use  for  making  lumber. 
With  such  a scarcity  of  good  timber  the  better  qualities  of  lumber  command 
high  prices  in  most  parts  of  Nevada.  Thus,  at  Virginia  City,  though  within 
eighteen  miles  of  the  best  timber  lands,  the  price  varies  from  $40  to  $00,  accord- 
ing to  kind  and,  quality,  i he  further  we  go  east  the  higher  the  price  rules; 
the  same  quality  of  lumber  that  can  be  bought  at  the  mills  in  the  sierra  for  $20, 
in  Carson  City  for  $30,  and  in  Virginia  City  for  $45,  per  thousand,  costs  $1 20  in  Aus- 
tin, where, at  the  same  time,  that  made  from  the  white-pine  growing  in  the  vicinity 
can  be  bought  for  $60,  and  fire-wood  for  a little  more  than  half  the  price  it  is 
in  \ irginia.  Much  of  the  lumber  employed  in  the  erection  of  mills  and  the 
construction  of  machinery  about  Austin,  as  well  as  a large  proportion  of  that 
used  on  other  buildings  in  that  place,  has  cost  from  $120  to  $200  per  thousand, 
it  being  considerably  cheaper  now  than  it  was  several  years  ago.  Worthless  as 
this  pinon  is  for  the  purposes  of  lumber,  many  of  the  houses  in  the  smaller  towns 
in  the.  interior  are  built  of  it — a face  being  hewn  upon  two  sides  of  the  stick, 
which  is  then  set  on  end,  the  houses  being  constructed  on  the  stockade  plan.  It 
is  also  used,  where  easily  obtained,  for  building  corrals,  and  to  some  extent  for 
fencing;  but,  being  hard  and  knotty  as  well  as  of  small  size,  it  requires  much 
labor  to  prepare  it  for  even  the  most  common  use.  Wherever  this  tree  is  at  all 
abundant,  fuel  can  be  obtained,  delivered  at  the  mills,  for  from  $4  to  $5  per  cord, 
and  sometimes  a little  less.  In  most  parts  of  Churchill  and  Humboldt  counties 
the  price  is  higher,  owing  to  the  greater  scarcity  of  timber  or  the  difficulty  of 
getting  it  down  from  the  mountains.  In  Star  City  and  Unionville,  Humboldt 
county,  juniper — a very  poor  kind  of  fuel— costs  from  $10  to  $12  per  cord. 
V here  timber  is  scarce,  sage-brush  and  other  resinous  shrubs — these  being  found 
nearly  everywhere  in  the  country — are  used  for  fuel;  even  some  of  the  mills,  as 
the  Sheba  in  Humboldt,  and  several  others,  having  employed  them  wholly  or 
in  part  for  generating  steam,  for  which  purpose  they  answer  very  well,  save  the 
trouble  of  keeping  the  furnaces  supplied,  because  of  the  rapidity  with  which  they 
are  consumed.  In  Virginia  City  and  vicinity  wood  now  costs  from  $12  to  $16 
per  coid,  the  price  varying  with  the  quality.  These  are  about  the  rates  that 
have  obtained  there  since  the  settlement  of  the  place,  though  at  times  much 
higher  have  ruled  when  the  season  was  inclement  or  the  article  scarce.  Coal, 
or  rather  lignite,  has  been  discovered  at  several  places  in  the  State,  yet  none  of 
these  deposits  have  as  yet  furnished  more  than  a few  hundred  tons  of  fuel,  nor 
have  they  thus  far  been  sufficiently  developed  to  determine  their  capacity  and 
value  in  this  respect.  At  Crystal  Peak,  on  the  Truckee,  near  the  California  line, 
a considerable  amount  of  work  has  been  done  in  the  exploration  of  coal-beds 
supposed  to  exist  at  that  point;  and  the  prospect  for  finding  there  a large  deposit 
ot  at  least  a moderately  good  fuel  is  by  experts  considered  encouraging,  lieds 
of  peat  that  burn  well  have  also  been  found  at  one  or  two  places  in  the  State. 
A railroad — which  can  now  be  counted  on  as  likely  to  be  built  within  the  next 
two  years,  connecting  the  Virginia  mining  district  with  the  heavy  forests  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada — must  tend  to  greatly  diminish  the  cost  of  fuel  and  lumber,  both 
of  which  are  required  in  enormous  quantities  in  the  business  of  raising  and 
reducing  the  ores,  the  erection  of  buildings,  timbering  the  mines,  &c.;  the 
sums  annually  expended  on  this  account,  though  scarcely  so  large  now  as  for- 
merly, amounting  to  over  $2,000,000,  nearly  one-half  of  which  it  is  believed 
might  be  saved  through  the  aid  of  a railroad.  When  the  Central  Pacific  rail- 
road, now  in  rapid  progress  of  construction  across  the  sierra,  shall  have  been 
built  down  the  Truckee  river — as  it  is  calculated  it  will  be  within  a year  and  a 
half  from  this  time — it  will  pass  a point  not  more  than  sixteen  or  eighteen  miles 
distant  from  \ irginia  City,  which  would  be  the  length  of  a branch  road  required 
for  connecting  this  place  with  the  main  trunk,  and  through  it  with  the  heavily 
H.  Ex.  Doc.  29 7 
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timbered  mountains  only  six  or  eight  miles  west  from  the  point  of  intersection 
of  the  two  roads.  The  suggestions  made  with  reference  to  the  propriety  ot 
preventing  a monopoly  of  the  salt-fields  by  private  individuals  might  perhaps  be 
extended  also  to  the  wood-lands,  more  especially  in  the  interior  mining  districts, 
where  these  lands  are  limited  in  extent,  and  where,  although  the  requirements 
for  fu'el  will  probably  be  great,  large  tracts  have  already  been  secured  m the 
banner  alluded  to  by  private  parties  or  companies. 

MINES  AND  MINERAL  RESOURCES  OF  NEVADA. 

Various  minerals.— Rot  only  the  precious,  but  also  many  of  the  useful  metals 
as  well  as  a large  variety  of  mineral  substances,  are  met  with  in  the  State  ot 
Nevada,  nearly  all  of  them  widely  diffused  and  some  of  the  latter  in  such  abun- 
dance as  cannot  fail  to  render  them  commodities  of  economic  value  when  greater 
facilities  shall  exist  for  transporting  them  to  the  points  of  manufacture  or 
consumption.  Besides  the  saliniferous  basins  already  described,  ores  of  copper 
and  iron  rich  in  these  respective  metals;  beds  of  sulphur,  from  some  ot  which 
this  mineral  can  be  obtained  quite  pure,  though  generally  mixed  with  calca- 
reous or  other  foreign  matter  ; deposits  of  lignite  and  possibly  true  coal,  though, 
so  far  as  explored'',  Nevada  is  not  a strongly  marked  carboniferous  region  ; 
cinnabar,  gypsum,  manganese,  plumbago,  kaoline  and  other  clays  useful  for 
making  pottery  and  fire-brick;  mineral  pigments  of  many  kinds,  together  with 
many  of  the  more  important  salts- and  varieties  of  alkaline  ' earths  ; soda  in  a 
its  combinations,  nitre,  alum,  magnesia,  &c  , being  encountered  in  nearly  all 
parts  of  the  State  and  frequently  in  great  abundance.  Platinum  and  tin  have 
been  found  in  small  quantities,  the  latter  as  yet  only  in  stream-works  and  never 
in  place,  galena,  zinc,  antimony,  nickel,  cobalt,  arsenic,  &c.,  frequently  occur- 
ring in  combination  with  silver  and  other  metals.  Limestone,  granite,  marble,  and 
many  other  kinds  of  stone  suitable  for  building  purposes,  with  slate  adapted  for 
roofing,  are  common  and  ip,  some  instances  easily  obtained,  the  work  of  quarry- 
in  o-  them  being  carried  on  aWe  ground.  The  most  useful  material  of  tins 
class  consists  of  a species  of  sandstone  and  a volcanic  rock,  the  former  ot  a 
light  gray  and  the  latter  of  a reddish  drab  color,  both  of  which  occur  m masses 
quite  upon  the  surface,  and  when  fresh  from  the  quarry  are  so  soft  as  to  be 
easily  wrought,  though  afterwards  becoming  so  hard  as  to  resist  not.  only  the 
influence  of  the  atmosphere,  but  also  a high  degree  of  heat,  some  of  this  igneous 
rock  being  employed  for  smelting  and  roasting  works,  and  even  the  manufacture 
of  crucibles,  with  success.  That  iron  could  be  manufactured  to  advantage  in  the 
interior  of  the  State  where  the  freights  are  high  and  the  consumption  of  this 
article  so  considerable,  is  the  opinion  of  those  most  conversant  with  the  subject 
and  there  is  a strong  probability  that  works  of  this  kind,  upon  a limited  scale  at 
least,  will  be  established  there  within  a short  tune.  One  ot  the  hea\  ie*t  beds 
of  iron  ore  yet  dicovered  in  the  State  is  situated  in  tie  v estein  pai  c J 
county,  and  though  not  far  distant  from  an  extensive  body  of  pmon  from  which 
an  excellent  article  of  charcoal  could  readily  be  made,  theio  is  ut  1 e v a er 
and  no  good  land  or  important  mines  in  the  immediate  neighborhood;  wherefore, 
although  the  ore  is  abundant,  rich,  and  of  supposed  good  quality  . it  is  muc  o 
bequestioned  whether  iron,  even  of  the  more  common  kind,  sui  1 as  is  use  or 
dies,  shoes,  castings,  &c.,  could  be  made  here  with  profit,  and  consequently 
whether  this  ferruginous  bed  is  at  present  of  any  practical  lmpoitance.  h pon 
some  of  the  Alkaline  flats,  as  well  as  about  certain  springs  and  other  localites 
the  carbonate  of  soda  exists  so  pure  and  in  such  profusion  that  it,  like  common 
^ alt  and  other  similar  substances,  must  yet  become  one  ot  the  staple  exports  ot 
tiie  country.  At  present  but  a very  limited  use  is  made  ot  this  article,  it  being 
emnloved  only  by  the  laundrymen  and  soap-makers.  There  is  nhw  a small 
establishment  at  Carson  City  engaged  in  manufacturing  sulphuric  acid,  the  raw 
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material  being  procured  from  the  sulphur  bed  near  the  Big  Bend  of  the  Hum- 
boldt river,  about  the  centre  of  Humboldt  county.  That  other  salts  and  mineral 
substances,  such  as  nitre,  borax,  alum,  &c.,  will  yet  be  found  in  this  State  in 
such  quantities  as  will  make  them  of  practical  value,  seems  probable,  though 
not  enough  is  yet  known  as  to  the  extent  of  these  deposits  to  warrant  the  ex- 
pression of  a positive  opinion  on  this  point.  Nevada  is  rich  in  organic  remains 
both  animal  and  vetetable,  some  of  the  latter  being  of  extraordinary  size  and 
beauty.  Huge  fragments  of  fossiliferous  wood  and  even  the  entire  trunks  of 
large  trees  have  been  discovered  lying  upon  the  surface  of  the  ground  often  in 
a state  of  high  preservation.  There  are  springs  in  different  places,  the  waters 
of  which  being  highly  charged  with  silicious  or ' ferruginous  properties,  are 
constantly  carrying  on  this  fossilizing  process  upon  animal  and  vegetable  mat- 
ter immersed  in  or  otherwiseAtufficiently  exposed  to  their  operation.  No  dia- 
monds or  other  precious  stoneThave,  so  far  as  is  known,  yet  been  discovered  in 
Nevada,  though  opals  and  agates,  the  latter  remarkable  for  variety  and  beauty, 
have  been  found  at  many  places.  Neither  petroleum  nor  other  mineral  oil  has 
thus  far  been  met  with  in  the  country*  nor  do  the  indications,  so  far  as  observed, 
favor  the  supposition  that  they  will  ever  be  discovered  in  quantities  hereafter, 
the  bituminous,  like  the  carboniferous  signs  throughout  the  State,  being  scanty 
and  unsatisfactory. 

Characteristic  features  of  the  Comstock  ledge. — Taken  as  a whole,  this 
ledge,  discovered  as  already  related,  is  not  only  by  far  the  most  valuable  silver- 
bearing lode  yet  found  in  the  State  of  Nevada,  but  equals,  perhaps,  any  deposit 
ol  the  precious  metals  ever  encountered  in  the  history  of  mining  enterprise,  its 
productive  capacity,  as  now  being  developed,  surpassing,  if  the  mass  of  its  ores 
do  not  in  richness  equal,  those  of  the  most  famous  mines  of  Mexico  and  Peru. 
Being  then  so  important  in  itself,  and  holding  such  prominence  among  the  mines 
of  this  State,  a somewhat  detailed  description  of  its  location,  character,  exploita- 
tion, and  future  prospects  may  not  be  out  of  place.  This  lode  is  situate  in 
Story  county,  about  twenty-five  miles  from  the  western  border  of  the  State. 
It  is  found  cropping  out  along  the  eastern  slope  of  Mount  Davidson,  a lofty  em- 
inence in  the  Washoe  range  of  mountains,  which  form  a lower  spur  of  the  main 
sierra,  with  which  it  runs  parallel,  being  separated  therefrom  by  Washoe  and 
Steamboat  valleys.  Mount  Davidson,  like  most  of  the  range  of  which  it  forms 
a part,  is  extremely  dry  and  barren,  containing  but"  little  water  or  grass,  and  at 
present  no  timber  at  all,  the  few  scrubby  pines  that  once  grew  upon  its  sides 
having  long  since  disappeared.  Its  bulk,  like  that  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  and 
most  of  the  mountain  ranges  in  this  State,  is  composed  of  granite,  though  largely 
made  up  of  serpentine,  quartz  gneiss,  sienite,  talcose,  calcareous  and  other  pri- 
mary rucks.  Breccia,  porphyry,  trap,  trachyte,  argillaceous,  and  silicious,  with 
nearly  every  kind  of  igneous  and  sedimentary  rock,  are  common  in  the  moun- 
tains of  this  State,  some  rich  argentiferous  lodes  having  been  found  in  many  of  these 
formations.  The  summit  of  Mount  Davidson  is  7,827  feet  above  tide  water, 
1,600  feet  above  Virginia  City  and  the  Comstock  lode,  and  more  than  3,000  feet 
above  the  plain  of  Carson  river  at  its  base.  The  direction  and  comparative  size 
of  this  lode,  the  length  and  relative  position  of  the  various  claims  upon  it,  and 
its  situation  with  reference  to  Virginia  City  and  Gold  Hill,  the  principal  towns 
in  the  neighborhood,  will  be  more  readily  understood  fry  consulting  the  accom- 
panying diagram,  illustrating  these  and  other  p ants  of  interest  connected  there- 
with. The  strike  of  the  principal  or  mother  vein,  the  only  one  exhibited  on 
this  plat,  is,  as  will  be  seen,  about  fifteen  degrees  west  of  south,  the  northerly 
and  southerly  extremities  thereof  bearing  nearly  due  north  and  south.  In  width 
or  thickness  it  varies  .on  top  from  twenty  to  two  hundred  feet,  the  most  of  it 
ranging  between  thirty  and  seventy  feet,  with  a uniform  tendency  to  expansion 
as  penetrated  downwards.  The  ledge,  at  some  points  along  its  course,  as  in  the 
grounds  of  the  Savage  and  the  Gould  & Curry  companies,  and  again  at  Gold 
Hill,  spreads  out  beyond  its  average  widili,  it  reaching  at  the  latter  place  its 
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greatest  thickness,  something  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  In  a vertical 
direction  it  undergoes  a similar  contraction  and  expansion,  pinching  at  points 
to  a few  yardsj  or  even  feet,  and  again  extending  to  its  usual  size.  Though 
in  spots  appearing  in  high  rocky  projections,  it  does  not  show  itself  above 
ground  throughout  its  entire  length,  there  being  considerable  stretches  where 
no  oiftcrop  is  visible.  That  it  preserves  its  continuity,  however,  below,  seems 
probable,  it  having  been  found  wherever  searched  after  to  any  great  depth. 
Nor  has  it  proven  prolific  in  ores  throughout  all  its  parts,  there  being  a number 
of  barren  spaces  along  it,  as  in  the  ground  extending  from  the  Central  to  the 
Gould  & Curry  claim,  some  1,400  feet,  and  at  other  points  further  south,  in 
none  of  which  have  any  considerable  bodies  of  valuable  ores  been  found,  though 
explored  to  depths  varying  from  three  to  five  hundred  feet.  It  is  the  opinion 
of  geologists  that  within  these  hitherto  unproductive  spaces  paying  ores  will  yet 
be  reached,  though  not,  perhaps,  until  much  greater  depths  have  been  attained. 

In  this  as  in  most  large  and  fruitful  silver-bearing  lodes  the  valuable  ores, 
though  generally  diffused  throughout  the  mass  of  the  gauge  or  vein-stone,  are 
still  found  to  be  more  abundant  in  certain  portions  thereof  called  bonanzas  or 
chimneys,  which  latter,  as  they  usually  have  a pitch  lengthwise  the  lode,  must, 
according  to  their  position,  often  run  out  of  the  ground  of  one  company  into  that 
of  another  adjoining,  leaving  the  one  comparatively  poor  and  enriching  the  other. 
Under  this  arrangement  it  might  happen  that  one  of  these  barren  spots,  by  a 
bonanza  striking  into  it  at  a greater  depth,  should  be  rendered  productive,  it 
being,  moreover,  liable  to  become  so  without  reference  to  this  system  of  distribu- 
tion of  ores,  not  by  any  means  a feature  of  all  mines.  In  its  upper  portions 
the  Comstock  lode  dipped  to  the  west  at  an  angle  of  about  sixty  degrees,  this 
angle  in  places  being  much  larger,  and  at  some  points  approximating  ninety 
degrees.  At  greater  depths,  varying  from  one  to  three  hundred  feet,  the  ledge 
after  gradually  assuming  a perpendicular  position  is  now,  at  the  depth  of  seven 
hundred  feet,  found  pitching  to  the  east  at  an  angle  of  about  fifty  degrees,  the 
inclination  varying  somewhat  at  different  points  along  its  line.  In  the  develop- 
ment of  this  lode,  which  is  now  conceded  by  all  competent  judges  who  have  ex- 
amined it  to  be  a regular  fissure  vein  of  the  largest  size,  the  usual  contractions, 
faults,  and  displacements  common  in  this  class  of  veins  have  been  encountered, 
and  though  causing  much  hindrance  and  extra  labor,  and  at  times  giving  rise'  to 
no  little  doubt  and  discouragement,  they  have  in  no  case  destroyed  the  continuity 
of  the  vein  or  caused  it  to  be  wholly  lost  sight  of.  Dykes  of  trap  and  other  in- 
durated rock  have  interposed  at  many  points  to  check  the  work  of  exploration, 
while  elsewhere  imbedded  within  the  mass  of  the  lode  have  been  found  immense 
fragments  of  wall  rock  or  other  foreign  matter  barren  of  ore,  causing  much 
trouble  and  tending  to  depreciate  for  the  time  being  the  value  ot  the  mines. 
But  in  nearly  every  instance  such  obstacles  have  been  overcome,  these  rocky 
barriers  being  penetrated,  and  these  bodies  of  worthless  material  disappearing 
before  the  persistent  efforts  of  well-applied  labor. 

The  Comstock  ledge  has  now  been  clearly  traced  and  identified  for  a space, 
measured  i»  a straight  line,  of  a little  more  than  one  mile  and  a half,  throughout 
which  it  has  been  found  continuous  and  sufficiently  rich  in  the  precious  metals 
to  render  the  entire  body  of  the  ore-bearing  portions  of  the  vein  remunerative, 
with  the  exceptions  already  pointed  out.  This  space  extends  from  the  larger 
section  of  the  Ophir  company’s  claim,  on  the  north,  to  that  of  the  Belcher,  and 
possibly  of  the  Uncle  Sam,  on  the  south,  some  of  the  rich  silver  sulphurates  char- 
acteristic of  the  mother  lode  having  been  found  in  the  latter,  though  not  at  the 
depth  yet  reached,  in  large  quantities.  As  stated,  the  rich  ores  have  been  found 
in  some  cases,  as  in  the  Ophir  and  Mexican  grounds,  and  at  Gold  Hill,  quite 
upon  the  surface,  while  in  others  it  has  only  been  reached  at  depths  varying 
from  fifty  to  five  hundred  feet.  In  the  Gould  A Curry  claim  very  fair,  though 
not  what  was  then  considered  pay-rock,  was  met  with  in  the  outcroppings  of  the 
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ledge,  the  millable  ores  not  being  obtained  until  a depth  of  nearly  one  hundred 
feet  was  reached. 

In  the  ground  of  the  Savage  company,  adjoining  on  the  south,  they  were  • 
not  reached  until  a much  greater  depth  had  been  attained,  while  in  that  of  the 
Hale  and  Norcross  company,  lying  next,  nothing  worth  putting  through  the 
batteries  was  met  with  until  their  shaft  had,  at  great  expense  been  sunk  to 
a vertical  depth  of  more  than  500  feet.  In  the  Alpha,  Yellow  Jacket,  and 
Crown  Point  claims,  no  heavy  masses  of  millable  ores  were  met  with  until 
they  had  been  penetrated  downward  from  one  to  three  hundred  feet,  while,  as 
before  intimated,  in  the  space  between  the  claim  of  the  Gould  & Curry  and 
that  of  the  central  company,  as  also  throughout  a stretch  of  some  hundred  feet 
adjoining  the  ground  of  the  Chollar-Potosi  company  on  the  south,  and  perhaps, 
also,  in  a like  space  similarly  situated  with  reference  to  the  Belcher  ground,  no 
metalliferous  deposits  of  magnitude  or  value  have  thus  far  been  developed. 
Much  labor  and  money  have  been  expended  in  efforts  to  trace  the  prolongation 
of  the  Comstock  ledge,  both  to  the  north  and  south,  of  what  are  considered,  in 
a productive  sense  at  least,  its  present  termini ; but  only  with  the  results  here- 
tofore indicated,  nothing  of  permanent  value  having  been  struck  along  the 
supposed  line  of  its  course,  or  adjacent  thereto,  beyond  these  points.  Quartzose 
ledges  exist  in  abundance,  both  to  the  north  and  south  within  the  belt  the  Com- 
stock is  presumed  to  occupy,  if  it  have  an  existence  outside  its  present  known 
limits ; but  none  of  these,  nor  yet  any  of  the  numerous  lateral  ledges  in  close 
proximity  to  the  developed  section  of  the  mother  vein,  and  by  some  considered 
a portion  of  it,  have  yielded  more  than  a very  insignificant  percentage  of  the 
precious  metals,  nor  are  the  present  prespects  of  these  properties  such  as  to 
command  for  them  other  than  mere  nominal  prices  in  the  mining  share  market, 
many,  that  a few  years  ago  sold  readily  at  high  prices,  being  no  longer  salable 
at  all'.  Most  of  the  ledges  running  parallel  with  the  productive  portion  of  the 
Comstock,  and  within  one  or  two  hundred  feet  of  the  latter,  have  been  the  cause 
of  much  expensive  litigation,  the  owners  of  the  main  lode  claiming  them  as  be- 
longing to  it  under  the  theory  that  they  would  all  unite  at  some  point,  probably 
&t  no  great  depth  beneath  the  surface ; a view  that  the  courts  have  been  inclined 
to  sustain  and  that  experience  tends  to  sanction. 

The  greatest  vertical  depth  to  which  the  Comstock  ledge  has  been  developed 
is  a little  more  than  seven  hundred  feet,  there  being  several  shafts  along  it  from 
four  hundred  to  seven  hundred  feet  deep,  with  many  others  varying  in  depth 
from  two  hundred  to  five  hundred  feet,  while  some  tunnels  now  under  way,  and 
soon  most  likely  to  be  completed,  will  strike  it  at  a still  greater  depth.  The 
Sutro  tunnel  already  projected,  with  a good  prospect  of  being  finished  in  the 
course  of  four  or  five  years,  will  strike  it  at  an  estimated  depth  of  eighteen 
hundred  feet  below  the  croppings  of  the  Gould  & Curry  company,  the  highest 
point  upon  it.  This  work,  according  to  the  plan  proposed,  is  to  be  twelve  feet 
wide  and  ten  feet  high,  so  as  to  admit  of  a double  train-way.  It  will  be  nine- 
teen thousand  feet  long,  cost  between  four  and  five  millions  of  dollars,  and  when 
finished  will  enable  this  lode  to  be  worked  with  probable  profit  to  a depth  of 
three  thousand  feet  or  more.  The  proprietor  of  this  tunnel,  which  it  is  believed 
will  soon  become  an  urgent  necessity,  proposes  to  tax  the  different  companies 
upon  the  Comstock  ledge  at  the  rate  of  two  dollars  for  every  ton  of  ore  raised 
after  the  work  is  completed,  and  they  are  actually  enjoying  the  benefits  of 
having  their  mines  drained  thereby.  The  work,  though  formidable,  is  greatly 
inferior,  both  in  cost  and  magnitude,  to  several  others  of  a similar  kind  already 
completed,  or  under  way,  for  securing  deep  drainage  to  various  mines  in  Europe. 

In  the  year  1850  surveys  were  made  for  a tunnel  in  the  Harz  mines,  Bruns- 
wick, to  be  nearly  fourteen  miles  in  length,  and  which  it  was  estimated  it  would 
require  twenty-two  years  to  finish.  Work  was  commenced  upon  this  tunnel  in 
July,  1851,  and  completed  in  June,  1864,  the  time  required  for  its  construction 
being  less  than  thirteen  years.  The  product  of  these  mines  is  only  about  half  a 
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million  dollars  in  gold  and  silver,  per  annum,  and  the  additional  drainage 
secured  by  this  work  was  hut  three  hundred  feet,  items  quite  insignificant  com- 
. pared  with  the  annual  yield  of  the  Comstock  lode,  and  the  depth  of  drainage  to 
accrue  from  the  construction  of  the  Sutro  tunnel.  A tunnel  some  fifteen  miles 
in  length,  designed  to  drain  the  principal  mines  at  Freiberg,  Saxony,  has  been 
in  progress  of  excavation  for  several  years,  forty  more  being  expected  to  insure 
its  completion ; nor  does  this  work  deepen  the  present  drainage  upon  those 
mines  to  anything  like  the  extent  attained  by  the  Sutro  tunnel.  Already  a 
number  of  extensive  tunnels  have  been  commenced,  designed  to  intersect  the 
Comstock  lode  at  depths  varying  from  five  hundred  to  one  thousand  feet 
beneath  the  surface.  Some  of  these,  after  being  partially  completed,  have  been 
abandoned;  upon  others  work  has  been  suspended  at  different  stages  in  their 
progress;  while  upon  a few  operations  are  still  being  vigorously  prosecuted,  with 
the  prospect  of  an  early  consummation.  Some  of  the  shafts  now  being  sunk  it 
is  proposed  to  carry  to  a depth  of  twelve  or  fourteen  hundred  feet,  powerful 
pumping  and  hoisting  works  being  provided  for  the  purpose. 

Character , quantity , value , and  distribution  of  ores  in  the  Comstock  ledge. — 
The  great  body  of  valuable  ores  contained  in  the  Comstock  ledge  consists  of  the 
black  and  gray  sulphurets  of  silver,  several  other  varieties  having  been  met  with 
in  small  quantities,  more  especially  near  the  surface.  Native  silver  is  found 
diffused  throughout  all  parts  of  the  vein;  and  while  no  large  masses  have  been 
obtained,  many  handsome  specimens  have  been  gathered  from  the  various 
claims,  the  aggregate  value  of  all  the  virgin  metal  taken  out  being  quile  large. 
Combined  with  this  ore  is  a small  amount  of  the  baser  metals,  such  as  the  sul- 
phurets of  antimony,  lead,  iron,  copper,  &c.  These  are  present,  however,  only 
in  limited  quantities,  this  ore  being  remarkable  for  its  freedom  from  these  and 
similar  substances;  hence  one  of  the  elements  of  its  comparativelv  cheap  re- 
duction. Associated  with  the  silver  is  a notable  percentage  of  gold,  the  Million 
extracted  during  the  earlier  working  of  the  mines  containing  a larger  portion  of 
it  than  at  a later  period  when,  through  improved  machinery  and  processes  and 
a more  careful  manipulation  of  the  ores,  the  silver  was  more  closely  saved.  At 
Gold  Hill  the  bullion  extracted  at  first  was  worth  from  six  to  .eight  dollars  per 
ounce;  now  it  is  reduced  to  between  two  and  three  dllars,  that  from  most  other 
points  along  the  Comstock  lode  being  worth  still  less  owing  to  the  heavy  alloy 
of  silver  it  contains.  The  deeper  the  mines  at  Gold  Hill  are  worked  the  more  the 
metal  tends  to  silver.  By  simply  crushing  and  amalgamating,  from  seventy  to 
ninety,  on  an  average  more  than  eighty,  per  cent,  of  all  the  precious  metals  con- 
tained in  the  great  mass  of  the  Comstock  ores  can  be  extracted,  thereby  dispensing 
with  the  troublesome  and  expensive  process  of  roasting  or  smelting,  to  which 
only  a small  quantity  of  the  extremely  rich  or  more  obdurate  ores  are  subjected. 
The  mass  of  rocky  matter  enclosed  between  the  walls  of  this  ledge  is  not  found 
to  be  ore-bearing  throughout  all  its  parts.  In  spots  it  is  quite  barren,  the  ores 
being  collected  in  streaks  or  bunches,  leaving  the  balance  so  entirely  destitute 
of  metal,  or  only  so  slightly  impregnated  therewith,  as  to  render  it  not  worth 
raising.  In  other  places  the  metalliferous  ores  are  generally  diffused  throughout 
the  vein-stone,  being  here  usually  of  a lower  grade  than  where  occurring  in  a 
more  concentrated  form.  This  lode,  having  been  found  remarkably  rich  at  two 
or  three  spots  quite  upon  the  surface,  and  these  happening  to  be  the  points 
where  practical  operations  were  first  initiated,  led  at  the  outset  to  very  exag- 
gerated notions  of  its  probable  wealth,  and  a consequent  overrating  of  its  pios- 
pective  value;  'a  circumstance  to  which  much  of  the  wild  speculation,  as  well 
as  many  of  the  misapprehensions  and  mistakes,  that  subsequently  characterized 
the  management  of  these  mines,  as  well  as  the  financial  operations  connected 
therewith,  may  be  justly  attributed.  Under  the  excitement  of  the  moment,  and 
through  the  general  ignorance  prevailing  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  silver  mines, 
it  was  inferred  that  these  bonanzas  would  not  only  be  of  frequent  occurrence 
and  extend  indefinitely  downwards,  but  that  the  entire  body  of  the  lode  would 
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become  larger  and  more  productive  the  further  *it  was  penetrated  in  that  direc- 
tion ; a supposition  which,*  it  is  needless  to  say,  subsequent  experience  has 
failed  to  confirm,  most  of  these  rich  accumulations  of  ore  having  been  exhausted 
at  no  great  depth,  and  the  ledge  generally,  though  increasing  somewhat  in 
thickness  as  descended  upon,  having  undergone  no  corresponding  increment  in 
the  volume  of  the  ores,  or  in  the  average  yield  of  the  precious  metals.  From 
many  of  the  mines  along  the  line  of  the  Comstock  there  is  at  present  a much 
greater  amouut  of  ore  being  raised  than  formerly,  because  of  greater  facilities 
for  hoisting,  and  because  a much  lower  grade  of  ore  is  now  being  worked  than 
aforetime.  In  the  earlier  stages  of  mining  at  this  place  large  bodies  of  metallif- 
erous rock  were ‘left  untouched  in  the  upper  levels,  being  then  thought  too  poor 
to  justify  removal.  Many  of  these,  as  well  as  thousands  of  tons  of  rejected 
rock  thrown  upon  the  dump  piles,  have  since  been  sent  to  the  mills,  and,  with 
the  present  cheapened  means  of  reduction,  found  to  pay  a profit ; and  thus  it  is, 
that  while  the  average  yield  of  the  precious  metals  to  the  ton  of  ore  has  been 
steadily  diminishing,  the  aggregate  annual  product  of  bullion  from  these  mines 
underwent  a rapid  increase  until  three  years  ago,  since  which  time  it  has  been 
maintained  at  about  the  same  point,  the  amount  being  about  fifteen  million  dol- 
lars per  annum.  For  the  first  two  or  three  years  after  they  were  opened,  the 
argentiferous  ores  taken  from  this  ledge  yielded  from,  one  to  three  hundred  dol- 
lars per  ton  ; the  average  of  all  worked  being  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars, 
while  some  small  lots  carefully  selected  went  much  higher,  ranging  "from  five 
hundred  to  two  and  even  three  thousand  dollars  to  the  ton.  But  the  quantity 
of  this  class  was  limited,  and  it  is  probable  that  nearly  as  much  equally  rich 
ore  could  now  be  procured  by  carefully  culling  the  entire  mass  taken  out. 
These  rich  parcels  were  generally  sent  abroad  for  reduction,  or  sold  in  Sail 
Francisco  to  the  dealers  in  metalliferous  ores,  who  carried  them  to  Europe — 
mostly  to  Swansea — for  treatment. 

To  illustrate  more  clearly  the  depreciation  that  has  gradually  taken  place  in 
the  value  of  these  ores,  or,  rather,  the  manner  in  which,  through  the  agency  of 
cheapened  and  more  efficient  modes  of  treatment,  the  working  of  those  of  lower 
grade  with  profit  have  been  constantly  increased,  we  may  take  the  case  of  the 
Gould  &:  Curry  company,  which  fairly  represents  the  experience  of  most  others 
in  this  particular.  This  company,  during  the  four  years  extending  from  1862 
to  I860,  inclusive,  extracted  from  their  claims  the  following  numbers  of  tons  of 
third  cla^s  ore,  being  the  bulk  taken  out,  with  the  average  results  stated,  viz  : 
1862,  8,427  tons;  average  yield  per  ton,  $104  50;  1863,  43,907  tons;  average, 
$80  44  per  ton;  1864,  55,602  tons;  average,  73  48  per  ton;  1865,  46,745 
tons;  yield,  $45  41  per  ton.  For  the  year  1866  the  amount  of  ore  raised  will 
probably  not  differ  much  from  that  of  last  year,  while  the  yield  per  ton  will  be 
somewhat  less.  During  these  four  years  this  company  took  out,  in  addition  to 
the  foregoing,  fifty-two  tons  first  class  ore  that  averaged  $1,800  to  the  ton,  and 
14,103  tons  second-class  that  averaged  $234  to  the  ton,  while  one  or  two  mines 
are  doing  better.  The  average  yield  of  the  leading  mines  on  the  Comstock 
ledge  will  not  at  present  go  much  if  any  above  $40  per  ton  ; while  that  from 
the  more  auriferous  claims  at  Gold  Hill  will  scarcely  yield  $30.  With  the 
poverty  of  the  ores  the  profits  of  the  mine,  of  course,  diminish,  it  costing  but 
little  more  to  work  moderately  rich  than  it  does  poor  ores.  The  total  number 
of  tons  of  ore  raised  from  all  the  mines  on  the  Comstock  ledge  will  reach  and 
perhaps  exceed  one  million  and  a half.  The  amount  of  ore  extracted  from  thg 
various  mines  depends  upon  their  magnitude,  the  facilities  for  raising  them,  and 
the  energy  with  which  they  are  pushed.  Most  of  the  larger  claims  are  now 
taking  out  at  the  rate  of  from  twenty  to  fifty  thousand  tons  per  annum,  and  one 
or  two  at  a still  larger  rate.  The  total  amount  of  ore  extracted  from  all  the 
claims  situate  on  the  Comstock  ledge  may  be  roughly  estimated  at  something 
over  one  and  a half  million  tons. 
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Cost  of  mining , hauling , ancUr eduction  of  ores. — These  several  items  of  ex- 
pense vary  considerably  vvitli  circumstances.  In  estimating  the  cost  of  raising 
or  mining  the  ores  it  is  customary  to  include  that  of  constructing,  hoisting,  and 
pumping  works,  timbering  the  mines,  &c.,  as  well  as  of  the  actual  labor  of  ex- 
traction. The  cost  of  mining  the  ores  on  the  Comstock  ledge  averages  at  pres- 
ent about  $14  per  ton,  the  price  varying  from  $10  to  $20.  Tor  transporting  the 
ores  from  the  mine  to  the  mill  the  cost  is  at  the  rate  about  $1  per  ton  for  every 
mile  the  ore  is  carried,  unless  the  distance  be  long,  when  it  is  less.  Mauling 
the  shortest  distance  usually  costs  $1  per  ton.  Where  contracted  for  in  large 
lots,  teamsters. haul  from  Virginia  City  to  Carson  river,  seven  miles,  for  $4  per 
ton.  Ores  treated  by  simple  crushing  and  amalgamation,  as  most  of  those 
taken  from  the  Comstock  ledge  are,  can  be  reduced  at  a cost  varying  from  $10 
to  $16  per  ton,  the  average  price  being  about  $14.  The  auriferous  ores  at  Gold 
Hill,  which  require  but  few  expensive  chemicals,  do  not  cost  over  $8  or  $10  per 
ton.  Where  water-power  is  used  instead  of  steam  the  expense  is  about  $3  per 
ton  less,  these  all  being  reductions  of  from  thirty  to  seventy -five  per  cent,  on 
the  prices  that  prevailed  a few  years  ago.  Where  dry-crushing  with  roasting 
or  smelting  is  adopted  the  expense  is  two  or  three  times  as  great  as  by  the  above 
method.  Not  more  than  one-twentieth,  if  at  present  so  large  a proportion,  of  the 
ores  from  the  Comstock  mjnes  are  treated  by  dry-crushing,  though  upon  a larger 
share  of  those  taken  from  the  ledges  in  the  interior  this  plan  could  be  adopted 
with  advantage,  the  most  of  them  requiring  roasting  or  smelting.  To  the  above 
rates,  except  in  the  item  of  hauling  ores  to  the  mills,  which  is  about  the  same, 
there  must  be  added,  where  these  several  operations  are  carried  on  in  the  outside 
districts,  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  per  cent.,  the  price  of  labor  as  well  as  most 
kinds  of  material  being  that  much  dearer  there  than  about  Virginia  City.  Ex- 
tracting the  ores  from  some  of  the  extremely  narrow  ledges  in  these  localities  often 
costs  four  times  as  much  per  ton  as  from  the  claims  on  the  Comstock  lode,  so 
much  dead  work  being  required  to  secure  a small  amount  of  ore  from  the  former. 

Annual  and  total  product  of  bullion  extracted  from  the  Comstock  ledge . — 
Assuming  the  gross  amount  of  ore  taken  from  the  Comstock  lode  to  have  been 
one  and  a half  million  of  tons,  a rather  low  estimate,  and  supposing  it  to  have 
yielded  at  the  rate  of  forty-four  dollars  per  ton,  the  present  average  being  less 
than  $40,  we  have  a total  bullion  product  of  $66,000,000,  reckoning  to  the  end 
of  the  present  year.  That  this  estimate  of  the  gross  product  is  not  far  out  of 
the  way,  the  following  table  exhibiting  the  annual  yield  of  all  tht  mines  in 
Nevada  tends  to  establish.  These  figures  are  for  the  most  part  derived  from 
authentic  sources,  and  although  they  embrace  the  yield  of  all  the  mines  in  the 
State,  we  have  only  to  make  a deduction  of  about  five  or  six  per  cent,  for  the 
outside  districts,  the  balance  being  justly  credited  to  the  Comstock  lead  : 


1859 

1860 
1861 
1862 
1S63 

1864 

1865 

1866 


$50, 000 
100, 000 
2,  275,  000 
6,  500,  000 
12, 500,  000 
16,  000,  000 
16,800,000 
16, 500, 000 


*70,  725,  000 


* The  above  estimate  as  stated  is  derived  from  authentic  sources,  but  it  differs  some- 
what from  the  estimate  made  by  the  surveyor  general  of  Nevada  given  in  section  3,  clause 
33,  with  which  it  may  be  compared,  as  well  as  with  the  total  yield  reported  by  the  principal 
companies  on  the  Comstock  lode  as  given  in  clauses  35,  56,  37,  38,  39,  40,  41,  and  42  in 
section  3. 
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An  allowance  of  five  million  of  dollars  would  undoubtedly  cover  tlie  product 
of  all  the  outside  mines,  making  that  of  the  Comstock  vein  to  be,  as  above,* 
nearly  $66,000,000.  The  rate  at  which  this  lode  has  been  yielding  heretofore 
can,  in  all  likelihood,  be  kept  up  for  an  indefinite  period  to  come,  there  being 
no  example  in  the  history  of  silver  mining  of  a vein  of  this  magnitude  and 
character  being  exhausted  or  giving  out,  though  many  have  been  worked  steadily 
for  centuries  and  in  some  instances  to  depths  three  or  four  times  as  great  as 
that  yet  reached  on  any  part  of  the  Comstock  lode.  The  yearly  turn  out 
of  these  mines  could  easily  be  enlarged,  as  it  no  doubt  will  be  hereafter, 
when  new  levels  shall  be  opened  or  new  claims  brought  to  a productive 
condition,  and  additional  works  shall  be  supplied  for  raising  and  reducing 
the  ores.  That  their  annual  product  will  be  augmented  to  twenty  millions 
or  more,  in  the  cou.se  of  a few  years,  seems  quite  likely.  It  could  even, 
with  the  present  means  for  extracting  the  ores,  be  increased  several  millions 
yearly  were  the  leading  companies  disposed  to  employ  a larger  number  of  cus- 
tom mills  and  to  adopt  the  rushing  and  exhaustive  system  in  vogue  a few  years 
ago ; but  which,  while  it  secured  large  aggregate  returns,  was  found  to  be 
attended  with  great  waste  and  to  tend  to  a rapid  depletion  of  the  mines.  As  a 
return  to  this  plan  cannot  therefore  reasonably  be  looked  for,  the  anticipated 
increase  of  bullion  may  be  expected  to  grow  out  of  the  causes  above  mentioned, 
in  conjunction  with  a more  economical  and  perhaps  efficient  reduction  of  ores, 
whereby  those  of  a lower  grade  than  are  now  worked  can  be  treated  with  profit. 
The  annual  yield  of  none  of  the  older  claims  has  been  as  large  for  the  past  two 
years  as  it  was  for  two  or  three  years  previous  to  that  time,  the  deficiency  being 
supplied  by  several  new  claims  that  have  since  become  productive,  such  as  the 
Hale  & Norcross,  (Town  Point,  and  others.  Thus  the  Gould  & Curry  com- 
pany, whose  mine  did  not  begin  to  turn  out  bullion  in  any  quantity  until  1862, 
produced  that  year  $858,819,  in  1863  $3,887,755,  in  1864  $4,921,516,  and  in 
1S65  $2,401,06C,  the  product  the  present  year  being  about  the  same  as  last. 
The  entire  amount  of  the  precious  metals  taken  from  this  mine,  calculating  to 
the  end  of  the  year  1866,  amounts  to  about  fourteen  and  a half  millions  of 
dollars.  Prom  the  Savage  mine  there  has  been  extracted  during  the  same  time 
about  $4,500,000,  the  total  yield  for  the  year  ending  July  10,  1866,  having 
been  $1,256,663.  The  Hale  & Norcross,  which  only  lately  began  to  yield 
largely,  is  now  producing  at  the  rate  of  about  $1,500,000  per  annum.  The 
product  of  the  Imperial  rrtine  at  Gold  Hill  was,  for  the  year  ending  May  31, 
1865,  $854,630.  For  the  last  year  it  has  not  yielded  so  largely,  the  same 
remark  being  applicable  to  most  of  the  formerly  highly  productive  mines  near 
it,  as  well  as  to  many  others  near  Virginia  City,  such  as  the  Opliir,  Mexican, 
Central-Chollar,  Potosi,  &c.,  from  none  of  which  has  there  been  anything  like 
the  amount  of  bullion  extracted  the  last  two  years  that  there  was  for  the  two 
years  preceding,  while  upon  one  or  two  of  them  labor  has  nearly  ceased.  The 
cause  of  this  falling  off  is  not  so  much  in  the  poverty  of  the  mines  themselves, 
some  of  which  have  been  amongst  the  most  prolific  on  the  Comstock  lead,  and 
are  still  known  to  be  rich,  as  in  a lack  of  energy  on  the  part  of  the  owners  in 
failing  to  provide  the  means  for  draining  them  of  water  and  a renewal  of  pros- 
pecting operations.  On  some  of  these  mines  work  has  been  suspended  until 
more  powerful  machinery  for  hoisting  and  pumping  can  be  supplied,  while  in  a 
few  other  cases  it  has  been  for  want  of  adequate  means  to  go  on,  or  because  the 
small  amounts  of  good  ore  at  one  time  obtainable  in  the  mine  having  given  out, 
the  owners  have  become 'discouraged  or  concluded  to  discontinue  operations 
until  the  adjacent  mines  have  been  drained  and  explored. 

Accruing  profits,  dividends,  losses,  disbursements,  &-c. — Of  the  net  profits  that 
have  accrued  to  the  owners  of  the  mines  upon  the  Comstock  ledge,  taking  them 
as  a whole,  it  is  impossible  to  make  any  accurate  computation.  In  many  of  the 
more  valuable  claims  but  little  capital  was  at  first  invested,  the  owners  being 
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tlie  original  locators,  or  purchasing  them  from  the  latter  for  small  and  often  mere 
nominal  prices.  This  was  more  particularly  the  case  with  the  numerous  small 
but  extremely  rich  claims  at  Gold  Hill,  as  well  as  the  Ophir  and  Mexican  near 
Virginia  City.  At  first  there  were  no  taxes  of  any  kind  upon  the  product  of 
these  mines ; the  body  of  ore  was  large,  exceedingly  rich,  easily  extracted — 
thousands  of  tons  being  found  in  the  croppings  above  ground — and  the  most  of 
it  capable  of  being  reduced  at  a comparatively  small  cost ; wherefore  the  profits 
to  the  owners,  or  at  least  to  such  of  them  as  had  come  by  these  properties 
cheaply,  were,  during  the  first  three  or  four  years,  not  only  steady,  certain,  and 
large,  but  in  many  cases  enormous ; and  had  better  judgment  been  exhibited  at 
that  period  in  working  the  mines,  and  more  caution  in  properly  securing  their 
titles,  or  had  greater  economy  in  the  expenditure  of  their  proceeds  been  ob- 
served by  the  owners,  much  of  the  disaster,  loss^  and,  in  some  instances,  final 
ruin  that  overtook  both  might  have  been  avoided.  For  the  development  of  these 
mines  and  the  working  of  the  ores  few  assessments  were  ever  required,  the 
most  of  them  being  not  only  self-sustaining  but  dividend- paying  from  the  start. 
Prior  to  the  erection  of  steam-mills  the  argentiferous  ores  were  sold  and  sent  out 
of  the  country  for  reduction,  the  auriferous  rock  at  Gold  Hill  being  worked  by 
arrastras,  a slow  method,  but  one  that  answers  well  where  the  rock  is  rich,  and 
simple  crushing  and  amalgamating  serves  the  purpose.  Another  advantage  at 
this  early  day  was,  the  mines  were  mostly  owned  by  single  individuals,  or  two 
or  three  at  most,  acting  as  partners,  and  not  by  large  incorporated  companies  ; 
and  thus  a source  of  much  wastefulness  and  mismanagement,  not  to  say  pecula- 
tion and  fraud,  was  guarded  against.  So  large  was  the  income  from  some  of 
these  claims  at  Gold  Hill  during  the  period  we  are  considering  that  they  readily 
commanded  from  five  to  fifteen  thousand  dollars  per  foot,  the  net  monthly  profits 
derived  from  them  varying  from  five  hundred  to  three  thousand  dollars  per  linear 
foot.  In  some  cases  persons  owning  but  ten  feet  enjoyed  from  this  source  an 
annual  revenue  of  more  than  twenty  and  even  approximating  thirty  thousand 
dollars.  Nor  were  these  princely  revenues  confined  to  the  claims  in  Gold  Hill, 
proper,  (a  mound  of  quartz  some  three  or  four  hundred  feet  in  length ;)  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  Mexican  and  Ophir  for  a time  fared  nearly  as  well.  This  tem- 
porary productiveness  of  the  mines,  leading,  as  has  already  been  observed,  to 
the  subsequent  high  prices  and  extravagant  notions  of  their  prospective  value, 
which  in  turn  caused  the  undue  excitement  and  over- speculation  that  culminated, 
on  several  distinct  occasions  not  far  separated,  in  general  disappointment  and 
loss.  How  frequently  and  extensive  these  losses  have  been  may  in  some  measure 
be  gathered  from  the  following  tables  exhibiting  the  fluctuations  in  the  prices  of 
such  mining  stocks  as  have  been  generally  dealt  in  by  the  board  of  brokers,  and 
which,  although  they  do  not  embrace  all  the  productive  mines  in  the  State,  suf- 
ficiently indicate  the  fate  that  at  one  time  or  another  has  overtaken  a large  ma- 
jority of  them. 


Table  showing  the  fluctuations  in  mining  shares  from  July  10,  1864,  to  January  1,  1865. 
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Tabic  showing  the ^ fluctuations  in  mining  shares  from  January  1,  1865,  to  June  20,  1865. 
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WEST  OF  THE  ROCKY  MOUNTAINS.  Ill 

Tabic  showing  the  fluctuations  in  mining  shares  from  June  29,  1S66,  to  Sep- 
tember 30,  1S66  - 


Name  of  company. 

| June 
29. 

July 

10. 

July 

20. 

July 

30. 

Aug. 

10' 

Aug. 

20. 

Aug. 

30. 

Sept. 

10. 

Sept. 

20. 

Sept. 

30. 

Gould  <fc  Curry 

per  ft. 

$700 

$725 

$720 

$705 

$715 

$740 

$700 

$710 

$600 

$610 

Ophir T. 

210 

235 

280 

245 

272 

220 

210 

210 

200 

207 

Savage 

. .do.. 

900 

865 

925 

950 

1,200 

1, 150 

1,085 

1,  160 

1,  100 

1, 115 

Chollar-Potosi 

. . do . . 

183 

185 

190 

171 

180 

173 

129 

136 

115 

110 

Hale  &,  NorcrosH 

..do.. 

1,275 

1,260 

1,300 

1.425 

1, 600 

1,650 

1,600 

1,  750 

1,680 

1,800 

Sheba 

Daney  

54 

44 

Wide  West 

Bulliou 

57 

58 

474 

47 

27 

20 

23 

20 

15 

Real  del  Monte 

El  Dorado 

Overman 

..do.. 

24 

50 

47 

38 

. 39 

274 

114 

144 

44 

4 

S erra  Nevada 

o 

4i 

5 

44 

24 

64 

54 

2J 

Yellow' Jacket 

. .do. . 

700 

580 

590 

945 

722 

630 

730 

770 

685 

682 

White  & Murphy 

Baltic 

North  American 

Baltimore  American. 

Melones 

Sacramento 

Antelope 

. do . . 

Lady  Bryan 

Imperial 

106 

104 

94 

94 

94 

90 

95 

96 

84 

82 

Crown  Point 

..do. . 

900 

700 

850 

875 

925 

950 

935 

880 

825 

875 

Belcher 

.do. . 

162 

170 

155 

130 

149 

108 

125 

120 

115 

94 

Alpha 

206 

100 

95 

50 

Empire  Mill  & Mining  Co 

. do . . 

115 

120 

103 

. \ 

77} 

80 

Confidence  

55 

50 

51 

43 

59 

49* 

55 

De  Soto 

34 

These  tables  cover  but  a comparatively  shot  period  and  do  not  show  the  more 
extreme  and  violent  fluctuations  that  took  place  during  the  earlier  periods 
in  the  history  of  mining  speculations.  Thus  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  summer  of 
1859  the  Ophir  ground  could  be  bought  for  one  hundred  dollars,  and  the  Gould 
& Curry  for  three  dollars  per  foot.  In  less  than  eight  months  the  former  had 
risen  to  $1,000,  and  the  latter  to  $600  per  foot,  and  though  the  Guold  & Curry 
stock,  owing  to  assessments,  and  the  fact  that  no  ore  was  being  taken  out,  fell 
during  the  summer  of  1861  to  $200  per  foot,  we  find  that  less  in  than  two  years 
from  that  time  it  was  selling  currently  at  the  rate  of  $5* 000  per  foot,  and  again 
but  one  year  thereafter  for  less  than  $1,000,  and  though  it  subsequently  rallied 
somewhat,  selling  in  April,  1865,  for  a little  over  $2,000  per  foot,  it  can  at  the 
present  time  be  bought  for  about  one-fourth  that  sum ; nor  is  this  an  extreme 
case,  most  of  the  other  claims  on  the  Comstock  ledge  having  undergone  similar 
vicissitudes,  while  some  at  Gold  Hill  have  fluctuated  still  more  widely.  At  one 
time  the  Empire  ground  could  not  be  bought  at  $10,000  per  foot;  now  it  can  be 
had  for  a little  more  than  $1,000.  The  Sheba,  Daney,  Wide  West,  Burning 
Moscow,  Heal  del  Monte,  and  others  that  might  be  named,  though  now  selling 
for  almost  nominal  prices,  and  some  of  them  not  salable  at  all,  were  once  sell- 
ing currently  at  $500  per  foot,  upon  most  of  them  expensive  mills  and  hoisting 
works  having  since  been  erected.  Hundreds  cf  claims  that  during  these  period- 
ical seasons  of  excitement  were  finding  buyers  readily  at  sums  varying  all  the 
way  from  one  to  a hundred  dollars  per  foot  are  now  no  longer  heard  of,  being  in  fact 
of  no  value  whatever.  In  the  shares  of  the  productive  mines  on  the  Comstock 
ledge  it  is  beileved  no  further  depreciation  will  be  likely  to  take  place,  but  rather 
that  most  of  them  will  advance  in  price,  the  payment  of  dividends  suspended 
upon  many  of  them  during  the  past  year  being  gradually  resumed,  and  though 
not  so  large  as  formerly,  with  a prospect  of  being  continued  hereafter.  The 
Hale  & N orcross  company  are  now  making  monthly  dividens  of  $75  per  foot ; 
the  Yellow  Jacket,  of  $50  ; the  Guold  & Curry,  of  $25  ; and  many  other  com-  % 
panics  greater  or  less  amounts,  while  a fewr,  owing  to  extra  expenses  the  past  year, 
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are  not  making  any,  but  expect  to  do  so  in  a few  weeks  or  months.  Previous 
to  June  1, 1865,  the  Empire  company  had  taken  from  their  mine  a sum  total  of 
$1,500,000,  of  which  $287,500  were  paid  in  dividends.  Including  the  product 
of  the  present  year,  the  Gould  & Curry  company  have  taken  from  their  mine 
a grand  total  ot  $14,000,000,  ot  which  $6,500,000  have  been  paid  out  in  gen- 
eral disbursements  and  improvements  ; a little  over  $3,000,000  for  work  done  by 
custom  mills ; the  balance,  something  over  $4,000,000,  having  been  paid  to  the 
stockholders  in  dividends,  while  the  assessments  levied  have  been  comparatively 
small.  The  extent  to  which  assessments  have  been  levied  upon  the  principal 
mines  in  various  parts  of  the  State  recently,  dividends,  <£c.,  can  readily  be  seen 
by  reference  to  the  following  tables  : 


f 


4 


I 


ln!>!r  exh  ibiting  the  extent , raluc,  SfC.t  of  the  principal  mines  in  the  State , with  total  amount  of  assessments  thereon , prior  to  January  1,  1865. 
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Table  exhibiting  the  extend  value , Sfc.,  of  the  principal  mines  in  the  State,  with  total  amount  of  assessments  thereon,  prior  to  October  1,  18G6. 
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From  the  foregoing  tables  it  will  be  perceived  that  several  mines  upon  which 
heavy  assessments  have  been  paid  are  now  worth  nothing  at  all,  the  Baltic, 
North  Potosi,  and  the  White  &;  Murphy,  in  the  Washoe  district,  the  Antelope 
and  Wide  West  in  Esmeralda,  and  the  Sheba  in  Humboldt,  being  cases  in  point. 
It  will  also  be  seen  that  in  other  cases  of  this  kind  though  the  assessments 
per  foot  are  much  less,  the  total  amount  collected  and  expended  upon  these  now 
worthless  mines  is  large,  owing  to  the  great  number  of  feet  they  contain,  the 
Baltimore  American,  Amador,  Buckeye,  Burnside,  &c.,  being  examples  of  this 
class.  The  Alph  a is  quoted  as  worth  only  $70  per  foot,  while  the  assessments 
amount  to  $1,240  per  foot,  from  which,  if  this  quotation  is  to  be  accepted  as 
indicating  its  true  value,  it  would  appear  that  the  stockholders  of  this  mine  have 
sunk  over  $325,000,  besides  the  original  cost  of  their  grounds ; a view  that  the 
actual  facts  in  this  particular  case  will  hardly  justify,  the  company  owning  a 
valuable  hoisting  works  and  the  prospects  of  their  mine  being  far  from  desperate. 

The  above  tables  contain  the  names  of  only  a small  portion  of  the  companies 
that  have  been  organized,  generally  incorporated  at  considerable  expense,  for 
the  purpose  of  mining,  or  rather  perhaps  it  should  be  said  dealing  and  specu- 
latings  in  mine  in  this  State  ; nor  do  they  indicate  more  than  one  in  a hundred  of 
the  ledges  that  at  some  time  between  the  summers  of  1860  and  1864  were 
supposed  to  possess  some  considerable  value,  and  upon  which  more  or  less  work 
was  during  that  period  performed.  These  ledges  were  not  confined  to  the  so- 
called  Washoe  district,  meaning  the  central  western  portion  of  the  State,  but 
were  scattered  all  over  it  except  the  extreme  northern,  eastern,  and  southern 
parts,  which  had  not  then  been  much  explored.  The  amount  of  money  expended 
upon  or  about  these  ledges  in  various  ways,  the  most  of  it  in  attempts  at  open- 
ing them  with  shafts  or  tunnels,  varied  from  the  smallest  sum  to  $100,000,  being 
in  the  aggregate  very  large,  not  less  perhaps,  labor  included,  than  three  or  four 
millions  of  dollars,  nearly  all  of  which,  though  not  illegitimately  applied— the 
prospecting  of  these  mines  being  a necessary  measure — was  practically  lost, 
very  few  of  them  having  exhibited  a sufficient  quantity  of  pay  ores  to  impart 
to  them  any  value.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  but  few  of  them 
have  been  opened  to  any  great  depth,  leaving  a chance  for  the  finding  of  more 
metalliferous  ores,  should  they  ever  be  more  thoroughly  explored,  as  many  of 
them  undoubtedly  will  be.  In  speaking  of  this  class  of  lodes  on  which  more 
or  less  labor  has  been  expended,  no  allusion  is  made  to  the  still  larger  class, 
numbered  by  thousands,  which  were  located  under  the  laws  of  the  various  dis- 
tricts, and  after  being  held  for  a short  time  were  abandoned,  being  forfeited  for 
want  of  the  requisite  improvements,  and  upon  which,  fortunately,  no  work  was 
done  at  all.  But  even  this  class  did  not  fail  in  seasons  of  excitement  to  possess 
at  least  a nominal  value  in  the  mining-share  market,  some  of  them  being  disposed 
of  to  the  ignorant  or  credulous  for  considerable  sums  of  money.  Fortunately 
this  mode  of  procedure  is  now  pretty  much  over  with,  never,  it  is  hoped,  to  be 
again  reinstated.  It  will  be  seen  by  these  tables  that  while  the  losses  from  the 
depreciation  of  mines  upon  which  assessments  have  been  paid  have  been  heavier 
in  the  Washoe  district,  they  have  been  quite  as  frequent,  considering  the  entire 
number,  and  even  more  complete,  in  the  outside  districts,  where,  so  far  as  the 
stock  reports  indicate,  all  values  would  seem  to  have  been  extinguished  for  this 
species  of  property.  Of  the  seventy  millions  of  dollars  extracted  from  the  mines 
in  Nevada,  it  is  questionable  whether  even  one-tliird  has  been  paid  to  the  share- 
holders in  the  shape  of  dividends — not  enough  in  many  cases  to  cover  the 
assessments  they  have  been  called  upon  to  pay;  while  it  is  well  known  the  mines, 
taken  as  a whole,  with  all  improvements,  would  not  sell  for  anything  like  what 
they  cost.  Yet  at  present  many  of  these  properties  are  depressed  in  price  far 
below  their  intrinsic  value,  as  the  experience  of  the  future  will  undoubtedly 
ghow. 
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Extent  and  cost  of  underground  work. — Including  tunnels,  shafts,  adits, 
drifts,  and  actual  stopings  excavated  in  the  business  of  exploitation,  prospecting, 
and  ventilating  the  Comstock  vein,  it  is  estimated  that  the  various  companies 
owning  mines  along  it  have  executed  an  amount  of  subterranean  work  equal  to 
nearly  forty  miles  in  linear  extent.  The  expense  attending  this  kind  of  work 
depends  so  wholly  upon  their  size,  length  or  depth,  the  material  to  be  removed 
or  penetrated,  and  other  circumstances  surrounding  each  particular  case,  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  fix  upon  a figure  indicating  their  average  cost.  The  price  for 
excavating  shafts  and  tunnels  ranges  from  five  to  fifty  dollars  per  running  foot, 
many  of  the  larger  tunnels  having  cost  throughout  more  than  twenty  dollars 
per  foot.  These  prices,  as  are  all  the  other  money  estimates  in  this  report  being 
based  on  specie  values.  The  sinking  of  the  larger  and  deeper  shafts,  in- 
cluding timbering,  has  generally  cost  from  twenty  to  forty  dollars  per  foot. 
The  large  shaft  intended  for  both  working  and  prospecting  purposes  now  being 
put  down  jointly  by  the  Empire  and  Imperial  companies  at  Gold  Hill, 
estimated  throughout,  will  cost  at  the  rate  of  fifty-eight  or  sixty  dollars  per  foot. 
This  is,  however,  of  extra  large  dimensions,  being  seven  feet  four  inches  by  thirty 
feet  eight  inches,  and  to  be  carried  down  1,200  feet.  It  will  call  for  twelve 
months’  time  and  an  expenditure  of  about  $80,000  to  complete  it.  Short  tunnels 
and  shafts  of  moderate  depth,  where  the  ground  is  tolerably  favorable,  can  be 
excavated  for  six  or  seven  dollars  per  foot,  and  sometimes  for  less.  In  this 
kind  of  work  on  and  about  the  Comstock  ledge  there  has  been  expended 
between  two  and  three  millions  of  dollars,  exclusive  of  the  expense  attendant 
on  the  removal  of  the  ores  and  the, timbering  up  of  the  mines. 

4.— MINING  PROPERTY,  ETC. 

Number  and  capacity  of  mills,  hoisting  works,  fyc. — There  are  at  this  time 
170  mills  for  the  crushing  and  reduction  of  ores  in  the  State  of  Nevada.  This 
number  embraces  only  such  establishments  as  are  now  completed  and  ready  for 
running  or  nearly  so,  there  being  several,  some  of  them  of  large  capacity,  in 
course  of  construction,  but  not  sufficiently  advanced  to  warrant  speaking  of 
them  as  being  already  in  existence.  These  mills  carry  2,564  stamps,  weighing 
from  400  to  800  pounds  each,  the  average  being  about  600  pounds,  and  have  an 
aggregate  capacity  equal  to  6,322  horses.  Their  average  cost  has  been  about 
$60,000,  or  an  aggregate  of  $10,000,000,  one  of  them,  the  Gould  & Curry, 
carrying  80  stamps  and  supplied  with  two  large  engines,  has  cost,  with  grounds, 
alterations,  and  surroundings,  over  $1,000,000  ; several  others  have  cost  from 
$150,000  to  $250,000,  the  Ophir,  in  Washoe  valley,  having  cost  much  more. 
Of  this  number  35  are  driven  by  water  and  the  balance  by  steam,  a few  of  each 
class  using  both  water  and  steam.  Of  these  mills  36  are  in  Story  county,  34 
in  Lyon,  10  in  Washoe,  8 in  Ormsby,  and  1 in  Douglas,  a total  of  S9,  all  of 
which  are  running  on  Conistock  ore ; Esmeralda  county  contains  21  mills,  Xye  S, 
Lander  22,  Humboldt  5,  and  Churchill  4.  Some  of  these  structures  are  very 
substantial,  being  built  of  brick  and  granite  or  other  stone ; some,  on  the  contrary, 
being  cheap  and  fragile ; the  machinery,  however,  is  in  most  cases  good.  At  the 
time  many  of  them  were  erected  labor,  freights,  and  material  were  much  higher 
than  at  present,  wherefore  they  cost  a great  deal  more  than  equally  good  estab- 
lishments would  now  do.  Attached  to  most  of  these  mills  are  shops,  ore  and 
timber  sheds,  and,  in  some  cases,  boarding-houses,  &c.,  the  cost  of  which  is  gen- 
erally included  with  that  of  the  mill.  Twenty  per  cent,  or  more  of  these  mills  are 
not  at  present  running,  most  of  those  lying  idle  being  in  the  outside  districts. 
Those  employed  upon  the  Comstock  ores  are  mostly  kept  running,  except  a few 
that  may  be  stopping  for  repairs.  Of  all  the  mills  in  Esmeralda  county  not 
more  than  one-half  are  at  work,  nor  have  they  been  for  the  past  two  years.  In 
Lander  county  there  are  also  many  unemployed,  par  ticularly  about  Austin.  The 
causes  of  these  stoppages  are  various  ; in  a few  cases  the  mills  are  imperfect 
and  not  fit  to  do  good  work.  In  others  they  have  been  tied  up  with  litigation, 
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or  perhaps  been  unable  to  run  steadily  for  want  of  water.  The  principal  trouble, 
however,  in  both  Lander  and  Esmeralda  has  been  an  insufficiency  of  pay-ares 
to  keep  them  running,  the  ledges  about  Austin  being  so  extremely  small  that 
although  in  some  cases  rich,  they  can  supply  only  a very  inconsiderable  quan- 
tity of  ore,  while  in  Esmeralda,  where  the  ledges  are  large,  the  good  ores  found 
upon  the  surface  appear  te  have  run  out.  A number  of  deep  prospecting  shafts 
have  lately  been  undertaken  there,  and  it  is  generally  believed  by  those  best 
acquainted  with  the  mines  that  bodies  of  remunerative  ores  will  yet  be  found 
at  greater  depths. 

Most  of  these  mills  run  day  and  night,  stopping  only  on  Sundays  ; at  which 
time  machinery  is  examined  and  such  temporary  repairs  as  may  be  needed  are 
made.  They  employ  from  five  to  fifty  hands  each,  the  usual  number  being  from 
ten  to  fifteen* though  the  Gould  & Curry  mill  requires  over  a hundred.  In  a 
majority  of  cases  the  mill-owners  also  own  mines  and  crush  their  own  rock, 
while  some  do  custom-work,  reducing  ores  for  others  at  so  much  per  ton,  or 
buy  and  crush  it  on  their  own  account.  A few  crush  the  ores  dry,  though  nearly 
all  adopt  the  wet  method.  It  is  generally  calculated  that  each  stamp  will  crush 
a ton  of  ore  every  twenty-four  hours.  Some  do  less  and  others  do  more,  accord- 
ing to  the  weight  of  the  stamp  and  the  character  of  the  ore.  Besides  these 
mills  there  are  in  the  State  six  smelting  works,  the  most  of  them  on  a small 
scale,  and  twenty-five  or  thirty  arastras — some  driven  by  water,  but  the  greater 
number  by  horse  or  mule  power.  There  are  also  in  the  State  about  fifty  steam 
pumping  and  hoisting  works,  many  of  them  structures  of  a costly  and  massive 
kind.  There  are  also  in  the  State  a number  of  large  foundries  and  machine- 
shops,  and  over  fifty  saw-mills,  mostly  propelled  by  water,  with  one  small  flour- 
mill now  running,  and  another  being  erected. 

Iioads , ditches,  fy-c. — A number  of  toll-roads,  several  of  them  extending  over 
the  sierra  and  others  quite  into  the  interior  of  the  State,  have  been  built  under 
the  charters  from  the  present  State  or  former  Territorial  legislature.  The  length 
of  these  roads,  some  of  which  have  been  very  expensive  and  formidable  works, 
is  not  less  in  the  aggregate  than  three  hundred  miles,  the  entire  cost  of  their 
construction  having  been  over  $500,000.  One  of  these,  the  Kingsbury  road, 
crossing  the  sierra  near  Genoa,  has  cost,  with  alterations  and  improvements, 
$150,000  ; the  amount  of  tolls  it  has  taken  in  being  more  than  double  that  sum. 
As  a general  thing,  however,  these  roads  have  not' proved  lucrative,  the  amount 
of  tolls  received  barely  sufficing  to  keep  them  in  repair  and  pay  a moderate  in- 
terest on  the  investment,  some  failing  to  even  do  this.  The  water  ditches  of 
this  State,  built  either  for  milling  or  irrigating  purposes,  and  generally  for  both, 
are  numerous,  but  not,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three,  of  great  magnitude. 
The*  Humboldt  ditch,  nearly  one-half  built,  taking  water  from  that  river  and 
conveying  it  to  the  vicinity  of  the  principal  mines,  is  seven  feet  wide  on  top, 
five  on  the  bottom,  and  two  deep.  It  will  be  over  sixty  miles  long,  and  will 
cost  when  completed  nearly  $100,000.  Preparations  are  now  being  made  for 
constructing  a large  aqueduct,  to  be  built  of  wood,  for  taking  the  entire  body  of 
water  running  in  the  west  branch  of  Carson  river  from  its  canon  and  conveying 
it  to  Empire  City,  a distance  of  nearly  thirty  miles.  The  wrork  as  projected 
will  cost  over  $200,000.  Other  ditches  and  flumes,  not  of  such  magnitude,  but 
still  quite  extensive,  are  to  be  foun^  at  Empire  City,  Dayton,  in  Washoe  and 
Truckee  valleys,  and  elsewhere  throughout  the  State,  the  number  of  small  ones 
along  the  eastern  slope  of  the  sierra  and  among  the  mountains  of  the  interior, 
built  mainly  for  irrigating  purposes,  being  quite  large ; and  gradually,  as  popu- 
lation and  improvements  increase,  the  running  waters  of  the  State  will  he  di- 
verted from  their  natural  into  artificial  channels,  to  be  used  for  irrigation  and 
propulsive  power.  There  are  about  thirty  saw-mills  in  the  State,  all  but  one 
driven  by  water.  With  the  exception  of  three  or  four  of  limited  capacity  in  the 
Reese  river  country,  they  are  all  situated  in  the  foot-hills  along  the  eastern  base 
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of  the  sierra,  where  water-power  is  abundant,  and  where  alone  any  really  good 
timber  is  to  be  found.  The  price  of  lumber  at  these  mills  is  about  $20  per 
thousand,  the  cost  increasing  rapidly  with  the  distance  it  has  to  be  hauled. 

Number  of  companies  formed  for  mining  purposes  ; districts  erected,  ledges 
located,  §r. — The  number  of  mining  companies  incorporated  for  the  purpose  of 
prospecting  for  locating,  working,  or  dealing  in  mines  in  the  State  of  Nevada, 
amounts  to  over  one  thousand.  Many  of  these  never  proceeded  to  actual  opera- 
tions beyond  the  act  of  organizing,  and  most  of  them  cannot  be  said  to  have  a 
present  existence.  Besides  these  incorporated  companies  three  times  as  many 
minor  associations,  though  often  consisting  of  the  same  parties,  were  organized 
under  the  laws  of  the  several  mining  districts  for  similar  purposes  ; most  of 
these,  like  their  more  pretentious  neighbors,  having  since  been  disbanded  and 
ceased  as  companies  to  have  any  existence.  Of  the  number  of  restricts  erected 
or  ledges  located  by  these  numerous  parties  during  the  three  or  four  years  that 
the  mining  excitement  raged,  no  accurate  statement  can  be  made,  new  districts 
being  formed  and  after  a short  time  disbanded,  to  be  again  followed  by  others 
covering  in  part  or  perhaps  the  whole  of  the  same  territory ; and  ledges  being 
located  by  the  thousand,  to  be  in  like  manner  given  up,- being  forfeited  from  fail- 
ure to  do  the  requisite  amount  of  work  or  otherwise  comply  with  the  laws  of 
the  district.  In  size  these  districts  varied  greatly,  as  they  still  do,  being  from 
ten  to  a hundred  miles  square,  and  having  as  a general  rule  natural  objects, 
such  as  mountains,  valleys,  ravines,  &c.,  for  boundaries.  The  number  of  min- 
ing districts  in  the  State  regularly  organized  and  having  a recognized  legal  ex- 
istence, with  records  and  officials,  may  be  set  down  at  about  one  hundred ; the 
number  of  ledges  worked  sufficiently  to  hold  them  under  the  local  laws  of  the 
district  where  they  are  situated,  may  be  roughly  estimated  at  between  four  and 
five  thousand.  Upon  some  of  these  a large  amount  of  work  has  been  done, 
though  upon  nine-tenths  of  them  but  very  little.  Of  the  adult  population  of 
the  State  about  two-thirds  are  engaged  in  the  various  branches  of  mining. 
Wages  of  miners  vary  from  $3  50  to  $5  per  day,  or  from  $60  to  $100  per  month. 
The  prices  of  labor,  like  almost  everything  else,  are  from  fifty  to  seventy-five 
per  cent,  higher  in  this  State  than  in  California. 

Taxes  and  legislation. — The  only  measures  adopted  by  the  general  govern- 
ment looking  to  a realization  of  revenue  from  the  mines  on  this  coast  are  the 
laws  passed  by  Congress  in  the  years  1864  and  1865.  The  first  of  these, 
which  took  effect  August  29, 1864,  provided  for  the  levying  of  a tax  of  one-half 
of  one  per  cent,  on  all  bullion  assayed,  and  prohibiting,  under  severe  penalties, 
the  sale,  transfer,  exchange,  transportation,  exportation,  or  working  of  any 
bullion  not  having  first  been  assayed.  The  other  law  requires  every  miner 
whose  receipts  amount  to  over  one  thousand  dollars  per  year,  and  every  person, 
firm  or  company  employing  others  in  the  business  of  mining,  to  take  out  a 
license  for  which  they  shall  pay  the  sum  of  ten  dollars.  Neither  of  these 
measures  can  be  considered  impolitic,  unjust  or  oppressive,  nor  are  they  the 
subject  of  complaint  by  the  great  mass  of  those  most  affected  by  them.  In 
addition  to  these  acts  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  Nevada  enacted  a law  two 
years  since,  by  which  it  is  provided  that  from  the  gross  returns  or  assayed  value 
per  ton  of  all  ores,  quartz  or  minerals  in  that  State,  from  which  either  gold  or 
silver  is  extracted,  there  shall  first  be  deducted  the  sum  of  twenty  dollars  per 
ton,  and  upon  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  remainder  a tax  ot  one  per  cent, 
ad  valorem  shall  be  levied  for  State  and  county  purposes,  provision  also  being 
made  for  collecting  a like  tax  upon  any  of  this  class  ot  ores  transported  from 
the  State.  Tlife  revenue  derived  from  this  source  for  the  year  1865  amounted, 
in  Storv  county,  where  the  principal  mines  are  situated,  to  $40,145,  to  which 
may  be. added  two  or  three  thousand  for  outside  districts.  The  State  also  taxes 
the"  mills,  hoisting  works,  and  all  other  above-ground  fixtures  and  properties, 
real  and  personal,  but  not  the  mines  proper.  The  mineral  land  law  passed  at 
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the  last  session  of  Congress,  providing  for  the  sale  of  mines  upon  the  public 
domains,  though  exciting  some  apprehension  among  miners  at  first,  and  perhaps 
somewhat  imperfect  in  its  details,  is  now  generally  approved,  and  will,  no  doubt, 
result  in  benefit  to  both  the  government  and  those  most  affected  by  its  opera- 
tions. By  enabling  the  present  claimants  to  secure  titles  to  their  mines,  it  will 
increase  the  confidence  of  capitalists  in  this  species  of  property,  and  thus  greatly 
enhance  its  value  and  tend  to  promote  its  more  rapid  development.  The  only 
title  heretofore  enjoyed  or  obtainable  by  these  claimants  has  been  one  of  pos- 
session, held  under  sufferance  from  the  general  government  and  by  virtue  of  the 
local  laws,  rules,  and  regulations  of  the  several  mining  districts,  and  which 
latter,  though  generally  wholesome  and  just  in  their  provisions,  were  always 
brief  and  insufficient,  considering  the  momentous  interests  constantly  growing 
up  under  them,  and  not  unfrequently  contradictory  and  obscure,  or  otherwise 
imperfect  and  objectionable.  The  laws  of  the  various  districts,  though  similar 
in  their  general  features,  often  differ  in  some  of  their  provisions.  They  are, 
however,  so  nearly  alike  in  all  essential  particulars  that  the  few  examples 
hereunto  appended  will  serve  sufficiently  to  illustrate  their  common  character. 


5.— GENERAL  VIEW  OF  THE  MINES  OF  NEVADA,  WASHINGTON  TERRITORY 

UTAH,  MONTANA,  AND  IDAHO. 


General  view  of  the  mines  of  Nevada. — In  considering  the  mines  and  the 
metalliferous  territory  of  Nevada  it  has  been  customary  to  divide  the  State  into 
several  sections  designated  as  follows,  viz  : the  Washoe,  the  Esmeralda,  the  Hum- 
boldt, and  the  Reese  River  districts,  each  of  which  covers  a large  area  of  country 
and  contains  a number  of  those  smaller  subdivisions  known  as  mining  districts. 

The  Washoe  legion. — This  embraces  all  the  central  and  western  portion  of 
the  State,  and  includes  the  counties  of  Douglas,  Orrnsby,  Washoe,  Story,  and 
Lyon,  which,  united,  contain  only  as  much  territory  as  Roop,  scarcely  half  as 
much  as  either  Esmeralda  or  Churchill,  and  not  one-quarter  that  embraced  within 
the  limits  of  either  Humboldt,  Nye,  or  Lander  county.  Notwithstanding  its 
comparatively  diminutive  size,  Story  county  contains  more  than  one-third  of 
the  taxable  property  as  well  as  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  State.  The  only  mines 
of  any  considerable  and  well-established  value  in  the  Washoe  region,  those  upon 
the  Comstock  lode,  being  also  in  this  county,  and  from  which  is  extracted  more 
than  ninety  per  cent,  of  all  the  bullion  produced  in  the  State. 

Upon  the  discovery  of  the  Comstock  ledge  a large  population  was  drawn  over 
the  mountains,  the  number  of  inhabitants  within  the  boundaries  of  the  present 
State  of  Nevada  being  somewhat  larger  in  1S63  than  at  this  time.  Prospecting — 
that  is,  exploring  the  country  for  metalliferous  veins — was  at  once  commenced 
and  pushed  with  vigor;  a good  proportion  of  the  Washoe,  Esmeralda,  and 
Humboldt  regions  having  been  subjected  to  a pretty  thorough  inspection  during 
the  first  three  years  following  the  discovery  of  silver.  W ithin  this  time  thou- 
sands of  ledges  were  located  throughout  all  parts  of  this  extensive  Territory. 
Many  of  these  were  of  large  size,  well  defined,  .and  frequently  prospected  well, 
sometimes  largely,  in  both  gold  and  silver  upon  the  surface.  Others  were  of 
less  magnitude,  lacked  the  features  of  true  veins,  and  were  quite  or  nearly  bar- 
ren of  the  precious  metals.  In  some  cases  free  gold  abounded  in  the  croppings, 
but  the  preponderating  metal,  so  far  as  any  existed,  was  silver,  the  most  of  these 
being  located  as  argentiferous  veins.  Upon  a few  of  the  larger  and  more  prom- 
ising a large  amount  of  work  was  performed,  while  upon  a majority  but  little 
or  nothing  was  done  ; the  sums  expended  upon  them,  however,  could  not  in  the 
aggregate  have  been  less  than  eight  or  ten  millions  of  dollars,  some  estimating 
it  much  higher.  All  this  large  sum  of  money  was  spent  in  the  mere  preliminary 
business  of  prospecting  and  exploring  a class  of  mines  which,  with  but  few  ex- 
ceptions, have  thus  far  proved  unproductive,  and  may  be  set  down  as  possessing 
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no  present  market  value,  many,  even  of  those  upon  which  large  sums  had  been 
expended,  being  now  abandoned.  The  total  amount  of  bullion  extracted  from 
all  the  mines  in  the  Washoe,  Esmeralda,  and  Humboldt  regions,  apart  from 
those  on  the  Comstock  lode,  will  not  this  year  amount  to  half  a million  dollars, 
a sum  considerably  less  than  what  was  realized  from  them  during  several  preceding 
years.  It  is  not  to  be  inferred,  however,  that  all  these  mines  will  ultimately 
prove  worthless.  A considerable  number  only  require  more  careful  management 
and  a sufficiency  of  means  to  secure  for  them  deeper  and  a more  thorough  explora- 
tion to  render  their  working  almost  certainly  remunerative  and  perhaps  largely 
profitable.  Excluding  eighty  per  cent,  of  all  the  ledges  located  as  belonging  to  a 
class  so  manifestly  worthless  that  no  work  should  ever  have  been  performed 
upon  them,  one-half  of  the  remainder  may  be  set  down  as  possessing  such  signs 
of  value  as  would  warrant  a moderate  expenditure  to  prove  more  fully  their 
character,  while  the  balance  may  justly  be  considered  as  being  lodes  that  with 
judicious  management  and  the  application  of  a moderate  sum  can  speedily  be 
developed  into  productive  and  paying  mines,  many  of  them  being  already  in 
an  advanced  stage  of  exploration,  a few  having  steam  hoisting  works  attached 
to  them,  and  a still  smaller  number  mills  also  for  reducing  their  ores.  The 
great  mistakes  made  in  these  earlier  efforts  at  silver  mining,  as  displayed  both 
in  the  regions  under  consideration  and  elsewhere,  consisted  in  locating  and 
attempting  to  open  so  many  worthless  ledges,  and  in  the  superficial  character 
of  the  work  performed  generally.  Through  this  means  vast  sums  were  uselessly 
thrown  away,  and  by  so  much  scattering-  the  work  applied,  nothing  was  done 
effectually.  Had  this  labor  been  concentrated  upon  a few  of  the  more  promising 
lodes,  many  of  these  would  no  doubt  now  have  been  yielding  large  quantities 
of  millable  ores,  whereby  the  annual  yield  of  bullion  would  have  been  much 
increased,  and  the  useless  expenditure  of  millions  of  dollars  have  been  saved, 
besides  our  actual  knowledge  of  the  metalliferous  resources  of  the  country  been 
greatly  extended.  These  were  mistakes  honestly- made  through  ignorance,  and 
are  not  to  be  confounded  with  those  growing  out  of  the  spirit  of  cupidity  and 
speculation  that  at  one  time  prevailed,  and  of  which  sufficient  has  been  said 
elsewhere.  They  are,  moreover,  mistakes  that,  having  abundantly  evinced  their 
mischievous  effects,  are  now  being  generally  avoided.  One  cause  that  led  to 
the  expectation  that  this  superficial  style  of  working  should  suffice,  was  the  fact 
that  the  accumulations  of  rich  ores  that  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  Comstock 
vein  were  found  quite  upon  the  surface;  hence  it  was  thought  that  in  all  cases 
bodies  of  pay  ores  should  in  like  manner  be  met  with,  if  not  in  the  croppings, 
certainly  at  no  great  depth  below  them,  a supposition  contradicted  by  the  expe- 
rience of  silver  miners  nearly  all  the  world  over,  these  rich  masses  upon  the 
surface  being  of  rare  occurrence.  A partial  excuse  can  also  be  found  for  this 
indiscriminate  practice  of  locating  ledges  in  the  additional  fact  that  many  of 
them  were  as  large  and  often  much  larger,  and  to  all  appearance  equally  as 
•valuable  as  the  Comstock ; the  difference,  generally  speaking,  only  being  made 
apparent  where,  after  reported  trials  of  the  ores  taken  from  different  and  often 
from  great  depths,  they  were  found  to  be  valueless.  In  many  of  these  lodges 
the  walls  were  as  regular,  the  mass  of  vein-stone  as  great,  and,  judging  by  the 
eye,  as  likely  to  be  metalliferous  as  that  of  the  Comstock ; hence,  many  com- 
panies -operating  in  the  contiguous  as  well  as  in  the  more  remote  districts, 
encouraged  by  the  resemblance  of  their  ledges  to  the  great  mother  vein,  perse- 
vered in  their  efforts  until  large  sums  were  expended,  yet  without  reaching  the 
hoped-for  deposits  of  rich  ores.  In  many  of  these  cases  operations,  after  being 
suspended  for  several  years,  have  again  been  resumed  with  the  purpose  that 
they  shall  be  carried  on  to  a point  determinate  of  the  probable  value  of  the 
lode  in  process  of  exploration.  At  present  several  of  these  deep  prospecting 
shafts  are  being  sunk  in  the  Washoe  section  of  country,  and,  as  it  is  reported, 
with  the  most  hopeful  prospects.  There  are,  moreover,  in  this  region  many 
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ledges  on  which  work  has  been  steadily  kept  going  since  their  commencement 
four  years  ago,  the  method  of  opening  being  by  means  of  tunnels  which  have 
not  yet  reached  the  vein  ; some  of  these  are  to  be  several  thousand  feet  in 
length,  and  will  yet  require  a year  or  two  for  their  completion;  the  owners 
remaining,  meantime,  in  ignorance  of  the  precise  character  of  their  ledge.  In 
Alpine  county,  which,  though  in  the  State  of  California,  is  situate  entirely  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  sierra,  and  generally  considered  as  belonging  to  the  Washoe 
region,  there  are,  beyond  any  question,  many  argentiferous  lodes  of  great  magni- 
tude and  undoubted  value.  Upon  several  of  these  heavy  works  of  exploration 
have  been  in  progress  for  three  or  four  years,  and  which,  as  they  approach  com- 
pletion, begin  to  reveal  many  valuable  features  in  these  ledges.  Owing  to  the 
protracted  nature  of  these  works  but  little  bullion  has  yet  been  produced  in  this 
county,  though  it  is  likely  a handsome  sum  will  be  turned  out  the  coming  year, 
as  a number  of  mills  and  smelting  works  are  being  erected  in  that  section. 

Of  the  one  hundred  and  seventy  mills  in  the  State,  eiglity-nine,  carrying 
1,440  of  the  2,564  stamps,  are  in  the  Washoe  district.  These  mills  have  a 
capacity  equal  to  3,841  horse-power,  and  cost,  in  the  aggregate,  over  five  and  a 
half  million  of  dollars,  all  the  other  mills  in  the  State  having  but  2,481  horse- 
power, and  costing  but  $5,500,000.  Here,  too,  are  most  of  the  water-mills, 
thirty  in  number,  that  are  running  in  Nevada.  Of  these  eighty-nine  mills, 
thirty-six,  carrying  625  stamps,  1,500  horse-power,  and  costing  $3,000,000,  are 
in  Story  county.  Two  of  them  are  driven  by  water ; the  balance  by  steam. 
There  are  also  in  this  county  ten  arrastras  driven  by  water,  and  one  smelting 
establishment.  In  Lyon  county  there  are  thirty-four  mills,  having  489  stamps, 
1,286  horse- power,  and  costing  $1,705,000.  Eleven  of  these  mills  are  propelled 
by  water.  There  are  five  arrastras  in  this  county,  and  one  metallurgical  works. 
Washoe  county  contains  ten  mills,  200  stamps,  610  horse-power,  costing 
$520,000 ; seven  of  them  are  driven  by  water,  and  several  by  water  and  steam 
combined.  Ormsby  county  contains  eight  mills,  123  stamps,  435  horse-power, 
costing  $375,000.  Nine  of  these  mills  are  driven  by  water,  and  three  partly  by 
water  and  partly  by  steam.  Douglas  county  has  but  one  mill,  five  stamps,  ten 
horse-power;  cost  $5,000;  driven  by  water. 

The  Esmeralda  region  is  generally  considered  as  coextensive  with  Esmeralda 
county,  and  as  also  covering  a contiguous  strip  of  mineral  territory  on  the  Cali- 
fornia side  of  the  line.  It  is,  for  the  most  part,  afi  elevated,  dry,  and  barren 
country,  containing  but  little  agricultural  or  grass  land,  and  no  timber  except 
the  scattered  patches  of  pifion,  heretofore  described,  much  of  it  being  destitute 
of  even  this.  It  embraces  within  its  limits  over  twenty  minins:  districts,  some 
of  which  contain  mines  of  much  importance.  Esmeralda  district,  the  earliest 
settled  portion  of  this  region,  contains  two-thirds  of  all  the  population,  they 
being  residents  of  Aurora,  the  principal  town  in  the  county.  Upon  the  mines 
in  this  district  also  has  most  of  the  heavy  work  been  done,  and  here  are  located 
three-fourths  of  all  the  mills  that  have  been  erected  in  that  section  of  country. 
Several  of  these,  being  very  extensive  and  complete  in  their  appointments,  cost 
large  sums  of  money  ; but,  as  yet,  none  of  them  have  accomplished  much  in  the 
way  of  turning  out  bullion,  partly  because  some  have  been  grossly  mismanaged, 
or  their  operations  suspended  by  protracted  and  costly  litigation,  but  chiefly 
because  the  ledges  first  opened,  and  which  were  generally  considered  the  best 
in  the  district,  prospecting  largely  upon  the  top  in  silver,  and  often  also  in  free 
gold,  grew  barren,  or  pinched  out  as  descended  upon,  or  suffered  such  interrup- 
tion and  displacement  as  to  render  it  impossible  longer  to  identify  or  follow 
them.  Hence,  for  the  past  two  or  three  years  most  of  the  mills  about  Aurora 
have  been  idle,  and  chiefly  because  they  could  not  get  a sufficiency  of  pay  ore 
from  the  mines  in  the  vicinity  to  keep  them  running.  It  is  the  opinion  of  geol- 
ogists that  most  of  these  disturbances  are  confined  to  the  first  few  hundred  feet 
beneath  the  surface,  and  that  below  that  point  these  ledges,  which  promised  so 
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well,  and  some  of  which  really  were  so  rich  above,  will  again  be  found  regular, 
compact,  and,  most  likely,  highly  metalliferous.  At  all  events,  confiding  in  this 
theory,  several  companies  have  resolved  to  test  this  question  by  sinking  deep 
prospecting  shafts  on  a number  of  the  largest  and  most  promising  lodes  at  this 
place,  powerful  hoisting  and  pumping  works  having  been  provided  for  this 
purpose,  and  some  of  the  shafts  having  been  sunk  several  hundred  feet  lower 
than  any  level  before  attained.  This  work  is  to  be  prosecuted  till  some  definite 
results  are  arrived  at,  and  it  is  now  believed  by  those  most  conversant  with  the 
subject  that  in  the  course  of  the  next  year  quite  a number  of  the  mills  about 
Aurora  will  be  able  to  run  on  ore  obtained  from  these  deep  workings,  and  that 
the  whole  of  them  will  be  able  to  do  so,  running  full  time,  in  the  course  of  a 
couple  of  years  more  at  the  farthest.  With  the  general  disappointment 
in  the  character  of  the  mines  at  large,  the  suspension  of  woi'k  upon 
those  esteemed  as  of  the  better  class,  and  the  stoppage  of  the  mills  erected 
at  so  much  cost,  business  of  all  kinds  has  greatly  declined,  population 
has  fallen  off  nearly  one-half,  and  real  estate  has  so  declined  that  it  will 
not  sell  for  one-quarter  the  prices  readily  commanded,  three  or  four  years 
ago,  the  depreciation  of  mill  and  mining  properties  being  more  marked  than  any 
other.  Mills  that  cost  a quarter  million  of  dollars  would  not  now  sell  for  a 
third  of  that  sum,  while  mines  that  were  selling  currently,  under  the  stimulus  of 
popular  excitement  and  the  artful  machinations  of  speculators,  at  three  and  four 
hundred  dollars  per  foot  would  not  now  sell  for  one  dollar,  the  most  of  them 
being  considered  of  so  little  value  that  their  prices  are  no  longer  quoted  on  the 
lists  of  mining  stocks  dealt  in  by  the  brokers.  Some  mines  in  this  region, 
however,  of  more  recent  location,  and  situate  mostly  in  the  outside  districts, 
exhibit,  as  before  stated,  many  satisfactory  evidences  of  permanency  and  wealth, 
the  most  noted  of  these  being  in  Silver  Peak  and  Red  Mountain  districts,  on.  the 
eastern  margin  of  Esmeralda  county.  The  Silver  Peak  mine  in  the  former  con- 
tains a large  body  of  argentiferous  ores  lying  very  near  the  surface.  A ten-stamp 
mill  running  upon  this  extracted,  during  the  few  months  it  was  in  operation,  a 
large  amount  of  bullion,  the  entire  mass  of  the  ore  yielding  by  the  most  simple 
process  over  one  hundred  dollars  per  ton.  This  mine  having  been  sold  to  an 
eastern  company,  nothing  has  been  done  upon  it  for  the  past  six  or  eight  months, 
the  ten-stamp  mill  having  been  removed  to  Red  mountain,  a few  miles  west,  where 
it  is  to  be  run  in  conjunction  with  a small  three-stamp  mill  put  up  there  two 
years  ago,  and  which  has  also  been  running  with  success ; the  ore  at  that  place 
abounding  in  free  gold  to  such  an  extent  that  it  merely  requires  crushing  and 
running  over  blankets.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  Silver  Peak  company  to  put 
up  a large,  first-class  mill  the  coming  year  upon  their  mine.  In  the  Columbus 
district,  lying  between  Silver  Peak  and  Esmeralda,  there  are  a number  of  un- 
mistakably rich  ledges,  but  they  have  not  yet  been  much  developed,  and  it 
would  be  too  soon  to  pronounce  an  opinion  upon  their  probable  permanency 
No  mills  have  yet  been  built  at  this  place,  though  one  is  talked  of  as  likely  to 
be  taken  in  next  summer.  The  number  that  could  be  kept  running  would,  iu 
any  event,  be  limited,  the  district  being  but  scantily  supplied  with  wood  and 
water.  In  the  Volcano  district,  near  Columbus,  a great  variety  of  metals  and 
minerals  have  been  found,  there  being  here,  besides  veins  seemingly  rich  iu 
gold  and  silver,  immense  reefs  of  magnetic  iron  ore,  numerous  cupriferous  lodes, 
large  and  highly  impregnated  with  copper ; also  saline  pools  surrounded  with 
heavy  deposits  of  salt,  and,  according  to  Dr.  Blatchley,  generally  esteemed 
o-ood  authority,  veins  of  true  coal  of  the  bituminous  variety,  two  of  these, 
varying  from  three  to  four  feet  in  width,  having  lately  been  found  by  him  while 
on  a tour  of  extended  research  throughout  the  southeastern  part  of  the  State. 
In  the  Montgomery,  Hot  Springs,  and  llodie  districts,  lying  mostly  iu  California, 
there  are  also  many  ledges  of’favorable  aspect,  some  of  them  of  well-ascertained 
value,  there  being  in  the  last-named  district  two  large  mills,  oue  of  which  is 
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running  successfully,  and  the  other  nearly  ready  for  operations.  In  Lake 
district,  also  in  this  county,  and  situate  on  the  west  side  of  Walker  lake,  a large 
number  of  gold-bearing  ledges  were  discovered  in  the  summer  of  1865,  and 
though  prospecting  extremely  rich  in  this  metal  on  the  surfaces,  they  have  not 
yet  been  opened  to  a sufficient  depth  to  fully  establish  their  value  as  permanent 
mines.  Two  small  mills  are  in  course  of  erection  in  this  district,  and  there  is 
no  doubt  but  they  can  obtain  enough  ore  to  give  them  profitable  employment 
for  some  time  at  least. 

In  view  of  the  many  promising  mines  scattered  over  all  parts  of  the  Esmeralda 
region — the  long  and  varied  experience  enjoypd  by  the  inhabitants  in  every  de- 
partment of  mining  enabling  them  to  avoid  the  mistakes  of  the  past  and  to  con- 
duct the  business  hereafter  with  greater  efficiency  and  economy — it  is  but  reason- 
able to  predict  that  this  interest  will  soon  undergo  a revival,  and  the  country 
meet,  in  part  at  least,  the  expectations  entertained  of  it  at  an  early  day. 

The  mills  built  in  Esmeralda  county,  twenty-one  in  number,  carry  in  the  ag- 
gregate 241  stamps,  have  a propulsive  capacity  equal  to  672  horse-power,  and 
cost  $1,150,000.  Only  two  of  them  are  driven  by  water.  There  are  also  ten 
arrastras  and  two  small  smelting  works  in  this  region.  These  mills  are  distributed 
over  the  country  as  follows  : One  of  ten  stamps  and  one  of  three  at  lied  moun- 
tain, three  of  small  capacity  in  Ilot  Spring,  Blind  Spring,  and  other  districts 
south  of  Aurora,  two  in  Bodie  district,  and  the  balance  on  Walker  river  and  in 
the  Esmeralda  district  proper. 

The  Humboldt  region. — This  section  occupies  the  northwestern  corner  of  the 
State,  covering  the  counties  of  Humboldt  and  Hoop,  and,  for  the  sake  of  con- 
venience rather  than  from  its  geographical  position,  also  that  of  Churchill,  lying 
south  of  the  former.  The  appearance  of  the  country,  as  well  as  the  general  char- 
acter of  the  mines,  is  very  similar  to  those  of  Esmeralda ; nor  does  the  history 
of  operations  here  differ  materially  from  that  of  the  latter.  The  same  difficulties 
were  encountered  and  the  same  mistakes  made  here  as  there.  Owing  to  the 
careless  manner  in  which  many  of  the  claims  were  located,  the  obscurity  and 
imperfection  of  the  laws,  and  the  still  more  imperfect  manner  in  which  they  were 
enforced,  a majority  of  all  the  titles,  more  particularly  those  to  what  were  con- 
sidered the  better  class  of  mines,  became  involved  in  litigation,  thereby  retard- 
ing their  development  and  destroying  confidence  in  them  generally.  Millions  of 
feet  of  nnprospect&d  ledges  were  sold,  sometimes  fairly,  but  oftener  through  mis- 
representation and  chicanery,  and  the  proceeds,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to 
vast  sums,  were  spent  usually  in  every  manner  of  extravagance  and  folly,  and 
rarely  in  any  persistent  and  well-directed  efforts  at  opening  the  mines.  Towns 
were  built,  hotels  and  saloons  of  luxurious  style  were  erected,  real  estate  in 
these  embryo  cities  went  up  to  enormous  prices,  everybody  seeking  to  get  rich 
from  speculating  in  city  lots  or  “feet,”  as  these  mining  properties  were  desig- 
nated, but  little  being  done  meantime  towards  advancing  the  business  that 
should  have  first  been  looked  after,  the  opening  up  and  proving  of  the  mines. 
Mills  were  also  procured  and  put  up  at  heavy  expense  before  it  had  been  ascer- 
tained that  enough  ores  could  be  had  to  keep  them  running,  this  latter  mistake 
not  having  been  committed  to  the  same  extent  in  Humboldt  as  in  the  Esmeralda 
and  some  parts  of  the  Reese  River  regions,  where  more  than  two-tliirds  of  the 
mills  have  remained  constantly  idle  from  the  causes  set  forth.  It  is  also  true 
that  an  equal  proportion  of  the  entire  number  of  mills  put  up  in  Humboldt  have 
been  doing  nothing  much  of  the  time ; the  principal  advantage  here  being  that 
only  a small  number  of  mills,  and  these  mostly  of  an  inexpensive  kind,  were 
erected. 

In  the  Black  Rock  country,  lying  in  the  western  part  of  Humboldt  county, 
many  ledges  claimed  by  the  finders  to  be  good  were  discovered  during  the  past 
year.  I hese  veins  are  large,  and  some  fair  tests  have  been  obtained  from  them 
by  mill  process,  yet  they  are  not  enough  opened  to  afford  any  decisive  clue  as 
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to  their  ultimate  value.  A small  mill  has  been  forwarded  to  the  district,  and  a 
more  thorough  trial  of  the  ores  will  no  doubt  soon  be  had.  These  mines  lie  in 
the  midst  of  a hideous  desert,  and  unless  excessively  rich  can  possess  no  present 
value,  the  country  for  more  than  fifty  miles  in  every  direction  being  almost 
wholly  devoid  of  wood,  water,  and  grass. 

In  the  Pueblo  mountains,  sixty  miles  northeast  of  Black  Rock,  a district  was 
organized,  and  many  ledges  located  five  years  ago.  A small  water  mill  erected 
there,  and  afterwards  burnt  by  the  Indians,  has  not  since  been  rebuilt,  nor  have 
the  mines  showing  fine  surface  indications  been'  at  all  opened ; wherefore, 
little  or  nothing  is  known  as  to  tk$ir  real  character.  The  ores  are  an  argentif- 
erous galena,  abounding  in  both  silver  aud  lead,  and  may  possibly  require  re- 
duction by  smelting.  If  so,  this  mode  could  be  adopted  with  a fair  prospect  of 
success,  as  wood  and  water  are  tolerably  plentiful  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
mines,  there  being  also  much  good  hay  and  farming  land  in  the  extensive  valley 
adjacent. 

In  Humboldt  county  proper  mining  operations,  as  well  as  population,  have 
diminished  considerabty  during  the  past  two  years,  nor  will  the  shipments  of 
bullion  this  year  equal  those  of  either  of  the  three  years  immediately  preced- 
ing The  work  now  being  done,  however,  is  more  thorough,  being  confined  to 
a smaller  number  of  ledges  than  before,  and  will  no  doubt  prove  more  satisfac- 
tory in  its  results. 

In  Churchill  county  there  are  three  districts  that  have  attracted  some  notice, 
because  of  the  supposed  valuable  ledges  they  contained.  These  are  severally 
named  the  Silver  Hill,  the  Mountain  Well,  and  the  Clan  Alpine,  and  to  them 
most  of  the  work  performed  in  the  county  has  been  confined.  There  are  in  this 
county  four  quartz  mills,  carrying  55  stamps,  and  having  a driving  power  equal 
to  that  of  165  horses.  The  total  cost  of  these  mills  was  $395,000.  lliree  of 
them  are  in  Mountain  Well,  and  one  not  quite  finished  in  Clan  Alpine  district. 
They  have  produced  but  a few  thousand  dollars’  worth  of  bullion  all  told,  none 
of  them  having  been  able  to  run  for  more  than  a few  days  at  a time,  fiorn  an 
insufficient  supply  of  pay-ore,  but  few  of  the  ledges  here  having  been  opened 
to  even  the  superficial  depths  common  to  most  other  districts.  In  the  higher 
strata  of  some  of  them  small  aggregations  of  very  rich  ores  have  been  found, 
and  the  chances  favor  the  supposition  that  when  properly  developed  they  will 
afford  enough  ore  to  keep  the  present  and  perhaps  additional  mills  running. 
Very  few  additional  mills,  however,  can  ever  be  operated  in  the  western  half  of 
the  county,  owing  to  the  limited  supply  of  wood  and  water. 

The  Reese  River  region , embracing  within  its  boundaries  the  extensive  coun- 
ties of  Lander  and  Nye,  covers  more  than  one-half  of  the  entire  btate  of  Ne- 
vada. The  geologv  of  this  region  differs  somewhat  from  that  in  the  western 
part  of  the  State,  limestone  of  the  Silurian  epoch  abounding  here,  and  other 
sedimentary  rocks  being  more  common.  Carboniferous  signs  are  also  more  fre- 
quent. The  ledges  throughout  this  region  are  mostly  encased  in  granite  oi 
granitic  rock,  such  as  gneiss,  sienite,  &c.,  in  limestone,  and  the  several  ^aiietie& 
of  slate,  a few  only  being  found  in  rocks  of  volcanic  origin.  Most  of  the  laige 
and  well-defined  veins  lie  in  Silurian  limestone,  a formation  highly  tavoiable  to 
the  existence  of  deep-fissured  and  permanant  mines.  The  lodes  about  Austin, 
Lander  county,  occur  wholly  in  granite,  both  walls  as  well  as  the  country  rock 
being  of  this  character.  They  are  for  the  most  part  very  narrow,  varying  from 
six  to  eighteen  inches  in  width  on  top,  and  expanding  to  two  or  three  feet  at  the 
depth  of  300  feet,  the  greatest  vertical  depth  to  which  any  have  yet  been  opened. 
Besides  being  narrow,  these  ledges  are  apt  to  suffer  much  from  faults,  and  occa- 
sionally  contract  to  a mere  seam  of  quartz,  or  disappear  altogether.  W here 
these  faults  have  occurred  the  experienced  miner  is  generally  able  to  place  them 
a^ain  sometimes  without  much  labor.  Most  of  these  veins  run  in  a northerly 
and  southerly  direction,  and  stand  at  an  angle  varying  from  45  to  60  degrees, 
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very  few  of  them  having  a more  vertical  position.  Owing  to  the  firmness  of 
their  walls  very  little  timbering  is  required,  though  their  extreme  narrowness 
compels  the  performance  of  much  dead-work  in  the  course  of  their  development. 
There  are  36  steam  hoisting  works  employed  on  the  mines  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Austin.  They  are  mostly  of  small  capacity,  from  20  to  25  horse  power,  but 
owing  to  the  small  amount  of  ore  as  well  as  water  required  to  be  raised  tin  y 
will  meet  all  the  demands  for  hoisting  until  the  mines  reach  a depth  of  four  or 
five  hundred  feet.  The  ores  in  this  vicinity  are  the  stTlphurets  and  the  red  qnti- 
monial  sulphurets  of  silver,  though  in  the  top  rock,  and  in  some  instances  for  a 
considerable  distance  beneath  the  surface,  these  have  been  changed  by  decompo- 
sition into  chlorides,  bromides,  and  iodides  of  silver.  These  ores,  being  impreg- 
nated with  antimony  and  arsenic,  all  require  roasting.  Though  small  in  quantity, 
not  more  than  35  or  40  tons  being  raised  daily  from  all  the  mines  in  the  Reese 
River  district  proper,  these  ores  are  extremely  rich,  yielding  by  mill  process  from 
one  to  two  hundred  dollars  per  ton,  the  average  yield  being  nearly  one  hundred 
and  fiffy  dollars,  while  sele-cted  lots  often  go  as  high  as  four  or  five  hundred 
dollars.  There  are  in  the  several  districts  immediately  around  Austin  seventeen 
steam  mills,  carrying  nearly  two  hundred  stamps,  and  capable  of  crushing  and 
amalgamating  one  hundred  and  fifty  tons  of  ore  daily.  Owing,  however,  to  an 
inadequate  supply  of  ore  not  one-quarter  of  these  mills  have  been  kept  running 
during  the  past  year,  nor  is  even  so  large  a proportion  now  in  operation.  With 
a more  thorough  exploration  of  the  veins,  however,  upon  which  they  are  depend- 
ent for  their  supplies  of  ore,  it  is  thought  an  additional  number  will  soon  be 
running,  and  that  all  will  be  able  to  do  so  in  the  course  of  a year  or  a year  and 
a half  at  the  furthest.  The  cost  of  reducing  ores  about  Austin  is  now  $45  per 
ton;  the  expense  of  raising  them  is  about  $15  per  ton. 

In  several  of  the  outside  districts  mines  of  not  only  undoubted,  but  very  great 
value,  some  of  them  to  all  appearance  not  inferior  to  the  Comstock  ledge,  have 
been  discovered  within  the  past  two  years.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  is 
the  ledge  known  as  the  High  Bridge,  in  the  Philadelphia  district,  seventy-five 
miles  south-southeast  of  Austin,  the  entire  mass  of  vein-stone  in  which,  varying 
from  five  to  fifteen  feet  in  thickness,  pays  under  the  stamps  over  one  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars  per  ton.  A small  five  stamp  mill  erected  at  the  place  and  run- 
ning on  this  ore  turns  out  over  a thousand  dollars  worth  of  bullion  per  day,  the 
ore  taken  indiscriminately  and  worked  in  a very  imperfect  manner  yielding  over 
two  hundred  dollars  per  ton.  This  is  beyond  dispute  an  immensely  valuable 
deposit  of  silver,  and  it  is  the  intention  of  the  companies  claiming  it  to  erect 
one  or  more  large  mills  for  reducing  the  ore  the  coming  summer.  In  the  North- 
umberland, Hot  Creek,  Danville,  Reveille,  and  Paliranagat  districts,  all  situated 
to  the  east  and  southeast  of  the  Philadelphia  district,  many  ledges  of  great  promise 
have  been  discovered  within  the  past  year,  some  of  them  to  all  appearance  quite 
as  good  as  the  High  Bridge,  showing  beyond  peradventure  that  a great  silver 
producing  region  exists  in  this  part  of  the  State.  Several  small  mills  have  been 
taken  into  this  section,  and  many  more  of  large  capacity  will  soon  follow,  and 
it  will  be  cause  for  surprise  if  the  annual  bullion  product  of  the  Reese  River  re- 
gion, now  about  $1,000,000,  is  not  more  than  doubled  within  the  next  two  years. 
These  districts,  as  also  the  Murphy  ledge,  fifty  miles  south  of  Austin,  a decidedly 
valuable  mine,  are  all  in  Nye  county,  which  contains  a number  of  districts  abound- 
ing in  argentiferous  lodps  of  great  magnitude  and  prospective  value. 

The  Reese  River  region  contains  thirty-two  mines,  of  which  twenty -two  are 
in  Lander  and  ten  in  Nye  counties.  These  carry  three  hundred  and  ten  stamps,  • 
have  a capacity  of  four  hundred  and  twenty-five  horse  power,  and  cost  $1,500,000, 
the  expense  of  erecting  mills  here  being  much  greater  (owing  to  cost  of  freight 
and  lumber)  than  in  the  western  part  of  the  State. 

Oregon. — The  yield  of  the  mines  in  this  State  the  present  year  will  not  ex- 
ceed $2,000,000,  nearly  the  whole  being  the  product  of  placer  diggings,  and 
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mostly  taken  from  the  mines  on  John  Day  river  and  its  tributaries.  Several 
auriferous  veins  have  been  worked  with  arrastras  for  a number  of  years  past  at 
Altliouse  and  State  creek,  in  southern  Oregon,  paying,  for  the  means  invested, 
very  largely ; and  there  is  no  doubt  but  these  mines,  with  ample  facilities  for 
reducing  the  ores,  would  turn  out  considerable  amounts  of  bullion  annually. 
Some  attempts  were  made  during  the  present  year  to  work  the  quartz  lodes,  of 
which  there  are  quite  a good  many  in  the  Santian  district,  situated  in  the  Cas- 
cade^ mountains,  but  the  results  obtained  have  not  thus  far  been  encouraging. 

Washington  Territory. — As  jn  the  State  of  Oregon  so  in  this  Territory,  the. 
only  class  of  mines  that  have  yet  proved  productive  are  the  placer  diggings,  of 
which  there  is  here  a considerable  extent;  the  best  paying  mines  heretofore  dis- 
covered being  those  about  Fort  Colville  and  in  the  Pend  d Oreille  country,  the 
Kootenai  mines  and  those  near  the  Big  Bend  of  the  Columbia,  generally  spoken 
of  as  being  in  JVashington  Territory,  being  in  fact  in  British  Columbia.  The 
product  for  the  present,  year  from  this  quarter  may  be  set  down  at  about 
$1,000,000,  though  this  must  be  understood  as  embracing  the  yield  of  the  last- 
mentioned  districts,  that  of  Washington  alone  not  reaching  one  quarter  this 

amount.  • . 

Utah. — This  Territory  is  known  to  abound  in  many  of  the  useful  and,  it  is 
believed,  also  in  the  precious  metals.  Coal  of  fair  quality  and  in  considerable 
quantities  has  been  found  in  various  parts  of  the  Territory,  and  both  lead  and 
iron  have  been  produced  for  many  years  past  by  the  Mormons  living  in  the 
southern  counties.  That  so  little  is  known  of  its  wealth  in  the  precious  metals 
is  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  leaders  of  this  people  discouraged  the  seaiching 
after  them,  it  being  contrary  to  the  policy  of  the  church  to  have  its. subjects 
engage  in  mining  pursuits,  wherefore  but  little  was  known  of  the  mineial  re- 
sources of  Utah  until  the  soldiers  stationed  at  Salt  Lake  brought  them  to  light. 
No  placer  mines  of  any  extent  have  yet  been  found  in  this  leiritoiy,  but  a 
number  of  large  lodes  heavily  charged  with  argentiferous  galena  have  been 
opened  at  Rush  valley,  a short  distance  southwest  of  Salt  Lake  City,  and,  being 
tested  by  the  smelting  process,  proved  rich  in  both  lead  and  silver.  A number 
of  furnaces  were  erected  here  two  years  ago,  since  which  they  have  been  kept 
part  of  the  time  in  operation,  and  with  suitable  appliances  it  is  thought  a con- 
siderable amount  of  silver  bullion  might  be  produced  from  these  mines.  W ith 
the  influx  of  gentile  population  Utah  is  destined  to  be  thoroughly  explored,  and 
whatever  mineral  riches  it  may  contain  to  be  brought  to  light;  .and  ve  may 
reasonably  look  for  some  important  discoveries  to  follow  in  that  section  before 
lono*.  At  Egan  canon  several  rich  silver-bearing  lodes  were  located  over  two 
year's  ago.  Three  mills  have  since  been  put  up  at  this  point,  two  of  which  have 

produced  quite  a large  amount  of  bullion. 

The  principal  silver-bearing  lode  at  this  point,  known  as  the  Uilligan  Ledge, 
has  been  tested  to  the  depth  of  three  hundred  feet,  and  is  considered  to- contain 
one  of  the  richest  veins  in  the  State  of  Nevada.  It  has  a width  of  eight  feet, 
and  has  produced  by  ordinary  process  of  mill-working  at  the  rate  of  S345  per 
ton  for  fifty  tons.  The  average  of  ores  rates  at  something  over  $100  per  ton. 

This  valuable  mine  belonged,  until  recently,  to  a San  I rancisco  company, 
consisting  of  seven  private  individuals,  who  w~orked  it  on  their  ov  n account, 
under  the  superintendency  of  Mr.  John  O’Dougherty,  who,  b}  a careful  sj  s- 
tem  of  operations,  not  only  developed  the  mine,  but  built  a live-stamp  mill  w ith- 
out  expense  to  the  company.  It  is  one  of  the  few  mines  in  the  county  which 
• has  paid  its  own  expenses  from  the  first  crushing  of  the  ores. 

During  the  past  summer  the  mill  has  been  idle,  owing  to  the  departure  of  tlm 
superintendent,  who  went  east  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  capital  sufficient  to 
erect  a mill  of  the  first  class,  with  capacity  to  work  all  the  ores  that  can  be  ob- 
tained from  the  ledge.  _ . . . . « * , 

The  Steptoe  Company,  of  New  York,  have  also  large  interests  here,  and  own 
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a number  of  ledges,  which,  however,  have  not  yet  been  developed  sufficiently 
to  furnish  an  absolute  test  of  their  value. 

A consolidation  has  been  formed  between  the  Social  or  Gilligan  company  and 
the  Steptoe,  which  null  probably  result  in  mutual  benefits.  The  Steptoe  com- 
pany have  capital,  and  have  already  made  provision  for  the  erection  of  a large 
mill ; the  Social  company  have  a developed  ledge  already  tested,  and  unques- 
tionably productive.  1 

1 he  consolidation  owns,  in  addition,  some  fine  copper  mines  on  the  line  of  the 
proposed  trans-continental  railway.  No  work  of  tiny  importance  has  yet  been 
done  upon  them. 

Egan  canon  is  situated  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles  from  Salt  Lake  City, 
and  already  forms  the  nucleus  of  quite  a thriving  little  mining  town.  The  over- 
land stage  and  telegraph  lines  pass  through  this  canon  on  the  route  to  Salt 
Lake.  . Preparations  are  being  made  for  the  vigorous  working  of  all  the  valuable 
mines  in  this  district,  and  it  is  believed  they  will  yield  profitable  results  during 
the  coming  summer. 

. Mvntuna  I lie  productive  mines  in  this  Territory  have  thus  /ar  mostly  con- 
sisted of  placer  diggings,  the  principal  of  which,  being  situated  east  of  the  sum- 
mit of  the  Rocky  mountains,  are  without  the  province  of  these  reports.  The 
amount  ot  gold  dust  taken  out  the  present  year  has  been  large,  but  in  the 
absence  of  any  authentic  data  no  accurate  computation  can  be  made  thereof. 
According  to  the  public  press  of  that  region  it  will  reach  the  sum  of  $15,000,000, 
though  this  is  probably  a rather  high  estimate.  Luring  the  /past  summer  a 
latge  number  of  quartz  lodes  have  been  taken  up  and  opetfed,  some  ten  or  fifteen 
mills,  \aiying  in  capacity  from  five  to  twenty  stamps,  having  meantime  been 
bi ought  in  and  some  of  them  gotten  in  operation.  The  quartz  is  easily  worked, 
and  yields  largely,  the  product  being  chiefly  gold.  All  the  goods  and  machinery 
destined  for  the  eastern  part  of  Montana  are  freighted  up  the  Missouri  or  across 
the  plains.  Most  of  the  gold  dust  and  bullion  produced  in  this  Territory  is  sent 
east,  very  little  of  it  reaching  California.  Those  best  acquainted  with  the 
country  have  a high  opinion  of  its  mineral  resources,  and  believe  it  will  in  a few 
years  rival  Idaho  and  Nevada,  if  it  do  not  surpass  them,  in  its  product  of  the 
precious  metals. 

f he  product  of  the  placer  mines  in  this  Territory  has  been  gradually 
diminishing  foi  the  past  two  years,  though  this  falling  off,  if  it  have  not  already 
been,  will  soon  be  more  than  made  up  by  the  yield  of  the  (Quartz  mines,  which 
aie  beginning  to  be  worked  quite  extensively.  The  product  from  both  sources 
the  present  year  will  probably  not  fall  short  of  $10,000,000,  some  estimating  it 
much  higher.  It  should  be  observed  that  there  are  no  means  of  arriving  at 
accurate  estimates  of  the  precious  metals  taken  out  in  this  Territory,  many  of 
the  mill  men  not  caring  to  make*  known  the  results  of  their  operations,  and  large 
quantities  of  dust  being  brought  out  of  the  country  in  private  hands.  Of  the 
total  sum  produced,  from  one-fourth  to  one-fifth  is  taken  from  the  placers,  of* 
which  some  virgin  diggings  of  considerable  extent  and  value  have  been  found 
the  past  summer;  and  as  ditches  have  been  constructed  for  bringing  water  into 
the  mines  on  quite  an  extensive  scale,  and  hydraulic  washing  is  being  intro- 
duced wherever  practicable,  the  probability  is  that  the  present  quota  from  this 
source  will  be  kept  up  for  some  time  to  come.  There  are  now  twenty-four 
quartz  mills  completed  and  running  in  this  Territory,  with  eight  others  in  course 
of  erection.  They  carry  a total  of  nearly  four  hundred  stamps,  cost  in  the 
aggregate  81,000,000,  and  have  a united  capacity  equal  to  five  hundred  horses. 
Resides  these  mills,  about  one-fourth  of  which  are  driven  by  water,  there  are  a 
large  number  of  arrastras  running  in  the  Territory,  the  most  of  which  are  also 
propelled  by  water.  Of  the  quartz  mills  eight  are  supplied  with  one  hundred 
and  thirty-four  stamps,  are  situate  in  Atturas  county,  ten  in  the  Owyhee  dis- 
trict, arid  the  balance  in  the  counties  adjacent;  the  whole  being  in  the  southern 
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section  of  the  Territory.  The  Poorman  ledge,  so-called,  situate  in  the  Owyhee 
district,  is,  perhaps,  for  its  size  the  richest  deposit  of  silver  ores  ever  discovered, 
immense  masses  of  pure  sulphurets,  and  even  pieces  of  virgin  silver  weighing 
many  pounds,  having  been  extracted  from  it.  Unfortunately,  it  is  now  closed 
up  by  litigation,  and  has  not  for  several  months  produced  any  bullion.  There 
are  also  several  other  rich  silver-bearing  claims  in  this  vicinity,  though  the  mines 
of  Idaho  consist  mainly  of  auriferous  quartz,  of  which  there  are  great  quantities 
that  will  yield  by  the  most  cheap  and  expeditious  modes  of  working  from  $20 
to  $30  to  the  ton.  Considering  the  abundance  of  these  ores,  the  facility  with 
which  they  can  be  treated,  and  the  ample  supplies  of  wood  and  water  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  principal  mines,  it  may  be  fairly  concluded  that  the  bullion  product  of 
Idaho  will  in  a few  years  be  more  than  doubled,  and  that  the  yield  of  her  mines 
will  hereafter  be  steady  and  rapid. 


A 
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SOUTHEASTERN  NEVADA. 


This  portion  of  the  State  of  Nevada,  owing  to  the  hostility  of  the  Indiaps, 
was  almost  totally  unexplored  until  last  spring.  About  that  time,  observing  that 
the  Indians  in  the  vicinty  of  the  mining  towns  were  able  to  feed  and  clothe 
themselves  much  better  than  those  who  lived  out  in  the  mountains,  they  changed 
their  tactics,  and  instead  of  opposing  exploration,  offered  every  facility  in  their 
power  to  promote  it,  and  nearly  all  of  the  mineral  discoveries  in  this  region  have 
been  made  by  means  of  their  assistance. 

The  volcanic  rocks  which  so  greatly  predominate  in  the  northern  and  western 
portion  of  the  State  are  not  found  to  any  considerable  extent  in  the  southeastern. 
Hence,  there  is  a much  larger  amount  of  metalliferous  couutry  accessible  in  the 
same  compass  than  in  other  portions  of  the  State.  * 

These  volcanic  rocks  are  the  despair  of  the  experienced  prospector,  for  he 
knows  full  well  that  they  enclose  neither  metal  nor  mineral  of  any  value  iu  this 
country,  and  where  they  abound  water  is  generally  wanting.  Their  geological 
a°-e  is  comparatively  recent,  and  undoubtedly  more  than  one-half  of  the  metallif- 
erous veins  in  the  $tate  of  Nevada  are  covered  by  rocks  of  volcanic  origin. 

In  this  part  of  the  State  limestone  predominates,  but  granite,  slate,  and  sand- 
stone occur  at  intervals.  All  of  these  rocks  enclose  valuable  metalliferous  veins 

in  equal  abundance.  pit 

This  limestone  affords  better  exemplifications  of  the  geology  of  the  sedimen- 
tary rocks  than  any  other  sections  west  of  the  Rocky  mountains  yet  discovered. 
With  the  slight  and  hasty  examinations  already  made,  the  Silurian,  triassic,  and 
Jurassic  have  been  positively  determined,  and  considerable  evidence  has  been 
found  of  the  existence  of  the  Devonian  and  carboniferous  epochs.  In  the  terri- 
tory of  the  United  States  no  finer  field  exists  lor  the  researches  ot  a geologist. 

Trap  dikes  of  porphyry  and  greenstone  are  abundant,  and  enormous  veins 
of  quartzite  of  three  or  four  hundred  leet  in  thickness  can  be  traced  lor  fortyT  or 
fifty  miles. 

Compared  with  the  veins  found  in  California,  Oregon,  Idaho,  and  the  other 
portions  of  Nevada,  the  metalliferous  veins  in  this  portion  of  the  State  are  large, 
and  usually  can  be  traced  on  the  surface  for  a long  distance. 

As  this  country  has  been  but  recently  explored,  all  ol  the  ores  so  far  obtained 
have  been  taken  from  near  the  surface;  consequently,  only  surface  ores  have 
been  obtained.  These  consist  of  chloride  and  carbonate  of  silver,  associated 
with  small  amounts  of  native  silver,  and  nearly  all  contain  gold.  Besides  the 
precious  metals,  ores  of  copper,  lead,  iron,  antimony,  and  arsenic  are  abundant, 
and  when  railroads  traverse  the  country  will  be  of  great  value. 
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So  f:ir  ns  observed  all  of  the  geological  formations  contain  valuable  metallifer- 
ous veins,  from  the  azoic  up  to  the  triassic. 

As  this  portion  of  the  State  is  about  two  hundred  miles  east  and  west  by 
three  hundred  north  and  south,  and  contains  a great  number  of  districts,  each 
of  which  has  a very  considerable  extent,  and  contains  a great  number  of  metalli- 
ferous veins,  it  will  be  impossible  in  a brief  space  to  do  more  than  briefly  notice 
some  of  the  most  important  districts. 

Silver  bend , or  Philadelphia. — This  district, ‘which  was  discovered  by  an 
Indian,  is  about  seventy  five  miles  southeast  from  Austin.  It  was  one  of  the 
first  discoveries  in  this  part  of  the  State,  and  its  mines  have  been  more  developed 
than  those  in  the  other  districts.  > 

One  of  the  principal  veins  is  the  High  Bridge,  which  crops  to  the  surface  for 
the  distance  of  about  a mile,  and  has  been  opened  at  a number  of  different 
points,  and  at  one  to  the  depth  of  about  fifty  feet.  It  appears  to  be  composed 
of  a number  of  different  strata,  all  of  which  contain  rich  ore ; their  aggregate 
thickness  varies  from  five  to  twenty  feet. 

The  country  rock  is  slate,  and  it  has  every  indication  of  being  a true  fissure 
vein,  and  consequently  will  be  found  deep  and  permanent.  It  contains  a large 
amount  of  good  milling  ore  at  the  surface. 

A small  ten-stamp  mill  has  been  erected  for  reducing  the  ore,  and  the  average 
yield  is  about  one  hundred  dollars  per  ton,  the  mill  saving  about  sixty  per  cent, 
of  the  silver  contained  in  the  ore.  Its  daily  production  is  a trifle  over  one 
thousand  dollars,  provided  it  was  fully  opened ; with  suitable  mills  for  the 
reduction  of  its  ores  the  production  of  bullion  could  be  increased  tenfold. 

The  Silver  Champion  has  produced  richer  ore  than  any  other  vein  in  the 
district.  It  is  smaller  than  the  High  Bridge,  and  has  not  been  opened  but  to  a 
small  extent.  Besides  this,  there  are  a number  of  other  veins  in  this  district 
of  great  promise,  as  the  Green  and  Oder,  Silver  Top,  Minerva,  and  many  others. 

The  metalliferous  veins  are  found  in  slate  and  limestone,  the  greater  number 
being  in  the  slate,  while  the  veins  in  the  granite,  so  far  as  they  have  been 
examined,  are  entirely  barren. 

Northumberland  district. — This  district  is  about  twenty  miles  north  from 
Silver  Bend,  and  on  the  same  slope  and  same  range  of  mountains.  Here  the 
metalliferous  veins  are  found  in  slate  and  granite. 

Rich  ores  are  found  near  the  surface,  and  when  opened,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  it  will  prove  to  be  a valuable  district. 

Wood  and  water  are  moderately  abundant,  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  dis- 
trict for  years  to  come. 

It  is  singular  that  the  granite  at  Silver  Bend  should  enclose  only  barren  veins, 
and  at  this  district,  which  is  only  twenty  miles  distant,  and  in  the  same  range 
of  mountains,  with  granite  apparently  of  the  same  lithological  character,  should 
contain  some  of  the  richest  veins  in  this  district.  This  shows  the  fallacy  of 
the  notion  that  some  particular  rock  is,  in  all  cases,  more  favorable  for  enclosing 
metalliferous  veins  than  another  of  azoic  or  sedimentary  rocks — experience 
showing  that,  in  Nevada,  all  of  the  rocks,  except  the  volcanic,  contain  valuable 
mines. 

Hot  creek. — This  district  was  named  from  a group  of  hot  springs,  the  waters 
of  which  uniting  form  a creek  of  some  magnitude,  retaining  its  heat  for  a long 
distance  below.  This  furnishes  an  abundant  supply  of  water  for  the  use  of  the 
district.  Along  the  banks  of  the  stream  the  warmth  of  the  water  induces  a 
growth  of  vegetation  of  tropical  luxuriance,  and  many  plants  grow  here  that 
are  not  found  in  other  parts  of  the  State. 

The  country  lock  is  chiefly  limestone,  with  small  amounts  of  slate  and  granite 
traversed  by  numerous  trap  dikes. 

The  metalliferous  veins  are  large,  rich,  and  numerous,  and  many  of  them  show 
large  amounts  of  valuable  ore  at  the  surface. 
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As  this  is  one  of  the  most  recent  discoveries,  but  little  work  has  been  done 
in  developing  and  proving  the  mines.  But  the  results  of  the  workings  of  a 
number  of  tons  of  ore  from  different  mines  have  been  very  satisfactory. 

A small  mill  is  nearly  completed  and  will  soon  be  in  running  order,  and  from 
the  richness  and  abundance  of  the  ores,  and  the  experience  of  the  managers, 
there  is  no  doubt  thac  the  enterprise  will  be  successful. 

Wood  is  very  abundant  near  the  mines,  being  mostly  nut  pine,  which  is  excel- 
lent for  fuel,  but  very  indifferent  for  lumber. 

Reveille  district. — This  district  is-about  forty  miles  southeast  from  Hot  creek, 
and  about  the  same  distance  northwest  from  Pahranagat.  This  is  a more  recent 
discovery  than  Hot  creek,  which  it  greatly  resembles,  having  the  same  country 
rock,  with  veins  of  equal  or  larger  size,  containing  the  same  ores,  and  the  district 
is  probably  of  equal  value. 

Pahranagat  district. — This  is  the  only  mining  district  in  the  State  that  was 
discovered  by  Mormons  or  people  from  Salt  Lake.  It  was  found  about  a year 
before  any  other  district  in  this  part  of  the  State.  It  is  situated  in  the,  south- 
east corner  of  the  State,  about  two  hundred  miles  from  the  head  of  navigation 
on  the  Colorado  river,  according  to  what  is  believed  to  be  the  best  authorities, 
although  many  others  make  the  distance  much  less. 

The  mineral  belt  is  long  and  narrow,  and  contains  a great  number  of  veins  in 
a small  compass.  They  are  usually  of  fair  size  and  well  impregnated  with  ore, 
and  when  developed  will  no  doubt  prove  valuable. 

The  country  rock  is  the  same  as  in  Ilot  creek  and  Reveille,  and  the  general 
characteristics  are  the  same.  The  laws  of  this  district  are  very  liberal  to  the 
original  discoverers,  but  almost  entirely  exclude  later  prospectors.  rl  hey  re- 
quire no  work  on  the  mine  except  to  pile  a heap  of  stones,  and  that  holds  the 
mines  perpetually.  Hence  no  work  has  been  done,  and  none  probably  ever  will 
be  done,  by  a majority  of  the  present  holders.  A New  A ork  company  have 
recently  commenced  operations,  and  no  doubt  will  thoroughly  prove  their  mine. 

Silver  Peak — This  district  is  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  south  from 
the  city  of  Austin.  The  country  rock  consists  of  granite,  slate,  and  limestone, 
the  greater  number  of  veins  being  in  the  slate.  They  are  usually  large,  and 
contain  both  gold  and  silver,  besides  copper  and  lead. 

A mill  has  been  erected  and  run  for  a considerable  time,  but  the  workings 
were  not  very  satisfactory,  owing  to  the  large  amount  that  was  lost  in  the  tailings. 

The  Vanderbilt  and  Pocatilla  are  the  two  most  noted  veins  in  this  district. 


They  are  of  large  size,  and  with  a mill  capable  of  saving  the  gold  and  silver 
would  yield  a fair  profit. 

A large  number  of  other  districts  have  been  formed  in  this  part  of  the  Sfhte, 
as  the  Danville,  Palmetto,  Red  Mountain,  Pawdit,  Columbus,  and  A oleano. 
Prom  all  of  these  specimens  of  rich  ore  have  been  obtained,  but  their  true  value 
can  be  determined  only  after  they  have  been  fully  developed. 

In  Columbus  district  a few  of  the  veins  have  been  partially  opened,  and  ore 
worked  from  them  with  most  satisfactory  results.  In  another  year  a mill  will 
probably  be  erected,  and  with  proper  management  ought  to  be  successful. 

Volcano  district  has  veins  which  contain  gold  and  silver,  but  is  remarkable  for 
cropping  of  larger  copper  veins  than  any  other  yet  found  in  California  or  Ne- 
vada. These  veins  have  not  been  opeped,  but  the  outcrop  is  of  enormous  mag- 
nitude, and  the  ore,  besides  copper,  contains  a small  amount  ot  silver.  A\  lieu 
this  country  has  proper  railroad  facilities  this  copper  ore  will  be  of  great  value. 

Although  this  mining  region  has  been  too  recently  discovered  to  admit  ot 
definitely  proving  its  value  by  working  on  a large  scale,  still  sufficient  has  been 
learned  to  prove  that  it  contains  vast  deposits  of  ore  rich  in  gold  and  silver. 

Salt  is  found  abundantly  in  nearly  all  of  the  valleys,  in  marshes,  or  as  an  incrust- 
ation on  the  soil  at  the  bottom  of  the  basins.  From  these  sources  is  derived  all 
the  salt  that  is  used  in  the  reduction  of  the  silver  ore  throughout  the  State,  the 
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annual  consumption  for  this  purpose  in  the  State  being  very  great.  But  at 
Pahranagat  salt  is  found  in  a mine  in  vast  quantities.  It  is  in  large  transparent 
crystals,  and  also  beautifully  colored,  greeu,  blue,  &c.,  as  in  thp  Cordana  mine 
in  Spain.  This  variety  is  much  purer  and  stronger  than  that  found  in  the  val- 
leys. This  latter  variety  was  deposited  by  evaporation,  and  contains  much 
soda  and  other  impurities. 

Coal  has  been  found  at  Volcano  and  Pahranagat  and  near  Salt  Lake,  and 
from  the  geological  structure  of  this  part  of  the  State  it  is  highly  probable  that, 
when  full  explorations  have  been  made,  coal  will  be  found  in  abundance,  and 
of  good  quality.  That  found  near  Salt  Lake  has  been  worked  to  a considerable 
extent,  and  has  been  pronounced  to  be  of  excellent  quality.  At  Pahranagat 
and  Volcano  no  work  has  been  done  to  prove  the  quality  or  extent,  except  what 
has  been  done  by  nature.  This  is  a very  fine  field  for  exploration  in  a country 
like  this,  wher<^  in  the  course  of  a few  years,  fuel  will  be  a very  important  con- 
sideration. 

As  this  region  has  been  until  recently  infested  by  bands  of  hostile  Indians, 
rendering  it  dangerous  for  small  parties  of  prospectors  to  remain  long  in  the 
country,  considerable  irregularities  have  been  observed  in  the  formation  ®f  new 
districts  and  in  the  framing  of  laws. 

At  Silver  Bend  a district  was  formed,  and  called  the  Philadelphia  district, 
with  laws  and  regulations  as  is  usual  in  such  cases.  Prom  a variety  of  causes 
the  founders  of  the  district  were  obliged  to  leave,  when  another  set  of  prospect- 
ors came  in,  formed  another  district,  and  claimed  the  mihes  by  virtue  of  their 
laws.  The  result  has  been  vexatious  and  expensive  litigation. 

At  Pahranagat  the  laws  exclude  new  comers,  and  do  not  require  the  owners 
to  do  any  work  on  the  mines. 

A general  law  by  Congress  regulating  the  formation  of  new  districts,  and 
making  them  a matter  of  record,  so  that  after  a district  is  once  organized  its  ex- 
istence can  be  easily  proved,  would  prevent  troubles  of  this  nature  from  arising 
in  the  future ; also  a clause  setting  forth  precisely  the  conditions  under  which 
a claim  becomes  forfeited.  In  many  of  the  mining  districts,  if  no  work  is  done 
on  a claim  for  the  space  of  one  year  the  claim  is  considered  to  be  abandoned. 
This  clause  in  mining  laws  is  pretty  general,  but  in  many  courts  it  has  been 
decided  that  miners  by  their  laws  have  a right  to  prescribe  the  mode  of  posses- 
sion, but  not  the  mode  of  disposition.  As  the  mines  in  each  district  differ,  and 
in  one  it  is  advisable  to  claim  ground  on  each  side  ofi  the  vein,  and  in  others 
it  is  not,  these  points  can  be  better  regulated  by  the  miners  themselves  than 
by  any  general  law,  but  "in  the  formation  of  districts,  and  provisions  for  the 
forfeiture  of  a claim,  some  general  law  is  requisite. 

A.  BLATCIILY, 


Austin,  Nevada,  November  26,  1866. 


Mining  Engineer. 


[From  Governor  McCormick’s  message,  October  8,  1866.] 

ARIZONA. 

Finances.  — The  total  territorial  indebtedness,  as  audited  to  this  time,  amounts 
to  twenty-one  thousand  and  fifty-one  dollars  and  forty-one  cents,  and  there  is  a 
balance  of  two  hundred  and  forty-nine  dollars  and  fifty  cents  in  the  treasury  to 
the  credit  of  the  general  fund.  Of  this  indebtedness,  fifteen  thousand  five  hun- 
dred and  ninety  dollars  are  payable  in  gold,  being  the  amount  of  bonds  (and 
interest  on  the  samelo  January  4,  1867)  issued  under  the  act  of  the  first 
assembly,  approved  November  9,  1864,  and  entitled  “An  act  to  provide  foi  the 
contingent  expenses  of  the  territorial  government.”  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
until  the  present  year  but  two  of  the  counties  were  fully  organized,  and  that 
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iwny,  although  all  contribute  to  the  revenue,  the  total  receipts,  owing  to  the 
limited  amount  of  taxable  property  in  the  Territory,  are  small,  this  is  no  more 
than  a reasonable  debt.  Compared  with  that  of  neighboring  Territories,  con- 
taining a larger  population  and  far  better  sources  of  revenue,  it  is  insignificant, 
and  will  be  complained  of  only  by  those  singular  individuals  who  expect  the 
wheels  of  government  to  move  without  cost. 

Still  1 would  advise  that  no  expenditure  of  the  territorial  funds,  however 
earnestly  it  may  be  asked,  or  necessary  it  may  seem,  be  authorized  by  your 
honorable' bodies  without  the  most  careful  consideration ; and  if  you  can  impress 
upon  the  counties  the  importance  of  economy  in  their  affairs,  it  will  be  well  to 
do  so.  In  the  matter  of  promptly  and  thoroughly  collecting  the  revenue  they 
should  be  urged  to  increased  vigilance,  not  only  for  their  own  benefit  but  for 
that  of  the  Territory  at  large. 

Some  seven  thousand  dollars  of  the  gold  bonds  before  referred  to  will  become 
due  in  a little  more  than  a year  from  this  date,  and  although  another  legislature 
may  meet  before  that  time,  it  is  not  too  early  to  make  provision  to  insure  their 
payment,  and  thus  to  sustain  the  territorial  credit. 

1 h^  e is  a balance  of  about  five  hundred  dollars  in  the  treasury  from  the  special 
fund  created  by  the  sale  of  territorial  mining  'claims,  which  I would  suggest  be 
assigned  to  the  general  fund;  also,  that  all  further  receipts  from  such  sales  be 
so  disposed  of. 

The  Treasury  Department  having  made  the  Territory  an  internal  revenue 
district,  and  appoinled  an  assessor  and  collector,  we  may  soon  expect  to  be  called 
upon  to  contribute  directly  to  the  national  revenue.  I had  hoped,  in  view  of  our 
comparatively  small  population,  and  the  drawbacks  with  which  we  have  to  con- 
tend, that  we  should  escape  other  than  territorial  taxation  for  the  present.  But 
it  becomes  us,  as  Loyal  citizens  of  the  great  republic,  cheerfully  to  do  our  part, 
however  humble  it  may  be,  towards  cancelling  the  sacred  debt  incurred  in  pre- 
serving the  national  integrity. 

The  mines. — If  there  is  less  excitement  over  our  mining  interests,  there  is 
more  confidence  in  their  excellence,  and  a strengthened  belief  that  their  develop- 
ment will  surprise  the  world.  Ten  quartz  mills  will  have  been  erected  in  this 
county  alone  before  the  close  of  the  present  year.  Those  already  in  operation 
afford  a gratifying  evidence  of  the  value  of  the  gold  ores,  and  as  the  lodes  are 
sunk  upon  they  show  permanence  and  size.  The  appearance  of  sulphurets  and 
refractory  elements  at  a certain  depth  may  involve  the  necessity  of  more  elabo- 
rate machinery,  but  no  obstacles  will,  1 think,  be  sufficient  to  baffle  the  enter- 
prise*of  our  miners,  who,  depending  more  upon  their*own  energies  and  capital 
than  upon  help  from  abroad,  are  determined  to  know  no  such  word  as  fail. 

The  rare  advantages  of  wood,  water,  and  climate  are  more  than  sufficient  to 
offset  the  costs  of  living  and  the  heavy  expense  of  transporting  machinery  here, 
and  I believe,  as  I have  often  asserted,  that  there  are  few  localities  upon  the 
Pacific  coast  where  quartz  mining  may  be  so  economically,  agreeably,  and 
profitably  pursued. 

rI  hose  of  the  silver  mines  below  the  Gila,  and  on  the  Colorado,  that  are 
judiciously  worked,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  show  great  wealth,  and  fully 
maintain  the  traditional  reports  of  the  metallic  opulence  of  the  country. 

The  considerable  capital  now  devoted  to  the  development  of  the  copper  lodes 
on  the  Colorado  and  \\  illiams  Fork  is  but  an  earnest  of  that  which  this  im- 
portant work  will  soon  command.  The  uniform  richness  of  the  ore,  the  quantity 
of  the  same,  and  the  facilities  for  its  extraction  and  shipment  combine  to  make 
the  mines  among  the  most  desirable  of  the  kind  upon  the  continent. 

Mining  laws. — The  act  of  Congress  to  legalize  the  occupation  of  mineral 
lands,  and  to  extend  the  rights  of  pre-emption  thereto,  adopted  at  the  late  ses- 
sion, preserves  all  that  is  best  in  the  system  created  by  miners  themselves,  and 
saves  all  vested  rights  under  that  system,  while  offering  a permanent  title  to  all 
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who  desire  it,  at  a merely  nominal  cost.  It  is  a more  equitable  and  practicable 
measure  tliaft  the  people  of  the  mineral  districts  had  supposed  Congress  would 
adopt ; and  credit  for  its  liberal  and  acceptable  provisions  is  largely  due  to  the 
influence  of  the  representatives  from  the  Pacific  coast,  including  our  own  intelli- 
gent delegate.  "While  it  is  not  without  defects,  as  a basis  of  legislation  it  is 
highly  promising,  and  must  lead  to  stability  and  method,  and  so  inspire  in- 
creased confidence  /md  zeal  in  quartz  mining. 

As,  in  the  absence  of  necessary  legislation  by  Congress,  the  act  gives  au- 
thority to  the  legislature  of  any  State  or  Territory  to  provide  rules  for  the  loca- 
tion and  working  of  mines  to  their  complete  development,  it  will  be  your  duty 
to  prepare  such  rules,  either  by  amending  the  present  mining  law  of  the  Terri- 
tory so  as  to  conform  to  the  law  of  Congress,  or  by  its  repeal,  and  the  substitu- 
tion of  an  entirely  new  statute.*  Whatever  your  preference  in  this  particular,  I 
would  suggest  that  care  be  taken  to  make  the  required  rules'as  intelligible  and 
comprehensive  as  possible,  and  that  the  recording  and  preservation  of  titles, 
both  for  the  security  of  the  miner  and  the  capitalist,  and  to  obviate  future  litiga- 
tion, be  intrusted  only  to  the  most  responsible  officers.  It  is  also  important  that, 
excepting  in  districts  where  active  hostility  on  the  part  of  the  Indians  absolutely 
prevents,  the  actual  occupation  and  improvement  of  claims  be  made  a requisite 
to  their  possession,  unless  pre-empted  under  the  congressional  law.  The  lack 
of  such  a requirement  hitherto  has  seriously  retarded  the  development  of  our 
mineral  resources  and  the  general  prosperity  of  the  Territory,  and  proven  dis- 
couraging to  new  comers,  especially  in  the  counties  on  the  Colorado  river,  where 
hundreds  of  lodes,  taken  up  in  years  past  by  parties  now  absent  from  tho  Ter- 
ritory, are  unworked,  and  yet,  under  the  existing  law,  no  one  has  a right  to  lay 
claim  to  them,  be  he  ever  so  able  or  anxious  to  open  them. 

Agriculture. — The  valleys  of  the  Territory,  more  extensively  cultivated  this 
year  than  ever  before,  have  produced  an  abundant  harvest.  The  yield  of  corn, 
vegetables  and  small  grain  is  such  as  to  prove  that  henceforth  we  need  not  look 
abroad  for  food  ; and  I make  no  doubt  that  if  assured  that  their  crops  will  bo 
bought  and  promptly  paid  for,  and  they  are  properly  protected  from  Indian  in- 
cursions, our  ranchmen  will,  during  the  ensuing  year,  by  the  favor  of  Heaven, 
raise  all  the  breadstuffs  that  may  be  required  to  subsist  the  military  force  in  the 
Territory.  Here  in  central  Arizona,  even  in  the  mountain  districts,  where  com- 
paratively little  was  expected  in  the  way  of  agricultural  success,  the  pursuit  of 
the  husbandman  is  likely  to  be  one  of  the  most  profitable.  The  heavy  rains  of 
the  present  season  indicate  that  irrigation  will  seldom  be  necessary,  and  the  fer- 
tility of  the  soil  is  remarkable.  It  seems  as  though  everything  planted  attained 
the  most  luxuriant  and  complete  growth  in  the  shortest  possible  time.  The 
grains,  vegetables,  and  melons  taken  promiscuously  from  any  of  the  ranches, 
and  raised  without  fertilization  of  any  kind,  or  other  than  the  simplest  care, 
would  command  a premium  if  placed  in  competition  with  the  products  of  the 
richest  and  most  expensive  farms  and  gardens  of  the  At/antic  States. 

Land  district. — liy  the  seventh  section  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  J uly 
22,  1854,'  the  pre-emption  privilege  was  extended  to  lands,  whether  settled  upon 
before  or  after  survey,  within  the  region  of  country  comprehended  by  the  present 
Territories  of  New  Mexico,  and  Arizona.  Hitherto  pre-emption  declarations,  in 
virtue  of  this  act  and  that  of  July  2,  18G4,  have  been  filed  with  the  surveyor 
general,  but  Congress  having  made  Arizona  a land  district,  they  will,  so  soon  as 
the  district  is  organized,  be  received  here. 

The  congressional  mining  law  provides  that  wherever,  prior  to  the  passage 
of  the  act,  upon  the  lauds  heretofore  designated  as  mineral  lands,  which  have 
been  excluded  from  survey  and  sale,  there  have  been  homesteads  made  by  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States,  or  persons  who  have  declared  their  intention  to  be- 
come citizens,  which  homesteads  have  been  made,  improved,  and  usea  for  agri- 
cultural purposes,  and  upon  which  there  have  been  no  valuable  mines  of  gold, 
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silver,  cinnabar,  or  copper  discovered,  and  which  are  properly  agricultural 
lands,  the  said  settlers  or  owners  of  such  homesteads  shall  have  a right  of  pre- 
emption thereto,  in  quantity  not  to  exceed  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres';  or  said 
parties  may  avail  themselves  of  the  provisions  of  the  homestead  act  of  Congress, 
approved  May  20,  1862.  It  further  provides  that  upon  the  survey  of  the  so- 
called  mineral  lands,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  designate  and  set  apart 
such  portions  of  such  lands  as  are  clearly  agricultural  lands,  which  lands  shall 
thereafter  be  subject  to  pre-emption  and  sale  as  other  public  lands  of  the  United  • 
States,  and  subject  to  all  the  laws  and  regulations  applicable  to  the  same. 

This  favorable  action,  and  the  establishment  of  a land  office,  whereby  all  delay 
in  perfecting  titles  will  be  obviated,  must  encourage  our  people  in  the  cultivation 
of  lands  in  immediate  proximity  to  the  mines — a matter  of  the  first  importance 
to  the  prosperity  of  our  mining  interests. 


SECTION' 5. 

1.  Copper  resources  of  the  Pacific  coast. — 2.  Various  copper  districts. — 3.  Geological  forma- 
tions in  which  copper  is  found,  &c.— 4.  Reduction  of  ores,  quantity,  &c. 


1.— THE  COPPER  RESOURCES  OF  THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 

Introductory  remarks. — The  comparatively  recent  date  when  the  importance 
of  these  resources  first  attracted  any  attention;  the  extent  of  territory  over  which 
they  have  been  traced  ; the  absence  of  any  correctly  compiled  statistics  con- 
nected with  them  in  either  the  State  or  federal  offices  pthe  indisposition  of  influ- 
ential parties  to  give  any  information,  under  the  plea  that  it  would  expose  the 
secrets  of  their  business,  and  the  efforts  of  others  to  make  mines  in  which  they 
are  interested  appear  of  greater  or  less  value  than  well-known  facts  would  war- 
rant; the  vague  and  unreliable  nature  of  most  of  the  articles  which  from  time  to 
time  appear  in  the  local  papers  on  the  subject,  as  well  as  many  minor  impedi- 
ments, render  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  convey  a clear  idea  of  the  proportions  and 
actual  value  of  these  resources  in  a hastily  compiled  report.  Even  were  the 
fullest  details  of  information  available,  many  interesting  facts  must  unavoidably 
be  crowded  out  of  such  a report.  Sufficient  may  be  presented  here,  however,  to 
demonstrate  the  extent  and  value  of  the  copper  mines  of  the  Pacific  coast,  and 
to  prove  that  under  a more  judicious  system  of  development  they  may  be  made 
much  more  profitable  to  their  owners  as  well  as  to  the  federal  government,  and 
that  an  important  means  towards  the  accomplishment  of  this  end  will  be  attained 
by  the  collection  and  proper  arrangement  of  statistical  and  general  information 
on  the  subject. 

* The  discovery  of  copper  on  the  Pacific  coast. — The  existence  ot  copper  on  the 
Pacific  coast  was  wrell  known  for  many  years  before  California  became  a State 
in  the  great  American  republic.  The  ores  of  this  metal  are  known  to  have  been 
found  in  Mexico,  at  various  points,  in  great  abundance  lor  centuries  past.  In 
the  territory  within  the  limits  of  this  State  they  were  found  as  far  back  as  1S40, 
near  the  Solidad  pass,  about  ninety  miles  north  of  Los  Angeles. 

The  first  officially  recorded  discovery  of  copper  in  California,  since  it  has  be- 
come a State,  was  made  by  Dr.  J.  13.  Trask,  who  acted  as  State  geologist  from 
1851  till  1854.  During  that  time,  in  the  course  of  his  travels,  he  found  copper 
in  nearly  every  county  in  the  State — the  first  discovery  being  made  near  a 
place  then  called  Round  Tent,  in  Nevada  county. 

As  but  little  attention  was  paid  to  the  report  of  these  discoveries,  and  the  notes 
and  specimens  of  the  ores  collected  by  Doctor  Trask  were  soon  after  lost  or 
destroyed,  they  exercised  but  little  influence. 
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In  the  summer  of  1855  public  attention  was  again  called  to  the  fact  of  the 
existence  of  copper  in  this  State,  by  the  discovery  of  a body  of  beautiful  ore 
at  Hope  valley,  Amador  county,  by  an  old  prospector  known  as  Uncle  lblly 
Rodgers.  The  ore  from  this  place,  being  rich  in  garnets,  attracted  great  atten- 
tion. About  the  same  time  a party  of  prospectors  in  Eldorado  county  found 
a large  body  of  green  and  blue  carbonates  on  a side  of  a hill  a few  miles  fiom 
Placerville,  and,  attracted  by  the  brilliant  colors  of  these  minerals,  collected  sev- 
eral sacks  full  4>f  them  and  sent  them  to  San  Francisco,  where,  by  assay,  they 
were  found  to  contain  40  per  cent,  of  copper,  and  worth  about  $140  per  ton. 

Those  discoveries  were  mentioned  in  nearly  all  the  papers  published  in  the 
State  at  the  time,  but  were  soon  forgotten  in  the  more  exciting  search-  lor  gold 
which  occupied  almost  everybody’s  attention,  and  the  now  great  copper  resouices 
of  the  Pacific  coast  remained  without  an  effort  being  made  for  their  development 
till  November,  1860,  when  Mr.  Iliran  Hughes,  returning  from  a trip  to  A\  aslioe, 
whither  he  had  gone  to  search  for  silver,  while  prospecting  for  that  metal  among  t he 
foot-hills  that  margin  the  valley  of  San  Joaquin,  without  being  aware  of  the  fact 
discovered  the  gossan  or  cap  of  a copper  lode,  on  what  is  now  known  as  Quad 
Hill  No.  1 — an  insignificant  mound  among  the  Gopher  hills,  in  the  southwest- 
ern portion  of  Calaveras  county,  about  35  miles  southeast  from  Stockton,  and  six 
miles  from  Central  ferry,  on  the  Stanislaus  river.  This  gossan,  which  presented 
much  the  appearance  of  a body  of  iron-rust  held  together  by  a frame- woik  of 
quartz,  was  found  to  be  very  rich  in  gold,  and  it  was  tor  this  metal  that  Hughes 
worked  his  claim.  Soon  after,  while  making  further  explorations  for  “ lrdn- 
rust,”  he  discovered  the  croppings  of  what  is  now  known  as  the  Napoleon  mine, 
about  three  miles  southwest  of  his  first  discovery.  As  there  was  less  gold,  and 
considerable  of  what  was  then,  to  him,  an  unknown  mineral,  in  this  place,  he 
sent  a lot  of  the  ore  to  San  Francisco,  where  it  was  pronounced  30  p<r  cent, 
copper  ore,  and  worth  about  $120  per  ton.  As  soon  as  this  fact  became  known 
there  was  a great  excitement,  and  everybody  began  prospecting  for  “iron-rust, 
and  as  the  indications  of  copper  were  to  be  found  almost  at  every  point  among 
the  Gopher  hills,  hundreds  of  claims  were  speeddy  marked  out  and  recorded— 
the  favorite  direction  being  along  the  course  of  the  lode  on  which  the  Napoleon 
was  located,  as  this  was  easily  traced  for  miles;  the  most  important  “exten- 
sions” on  the  original  lode  being  the  Josephine  on  the  west,  the  Lotus,  Mag- 
nolia, and  Collier  on  the  east.  But  as  none  of  these  mines  except  the  Napoleon 
ever  produced  much  marketable  ore,  work  on  all  of  them  very  soon  ceased. 
Hughes  and  his  partners,  after  partially  developing  the  Napoleon  mine,  which 
contained  2,700  feet  on  the  lode,  in  1862  sold  eleven-eighteenths  of  it  to  a com- 
pany for  $22,000.  This  company,  in  October,  1S62,  was  incorporated  under  the 
title  of  the  Napoleon  Copper  Mining  Company,  which,  after  f taking  out ; of .the 
mine  and  shipping  about  4,000  tons  of  good  ore,  sold  the  nunc,  m 1864,  to  Mar- 
tin & Greenman,  dealers  in  ores,  of  San  Francisco,  who  at  piesent  own  ant 

^Notwithstanding  the  great  amount  of  prospecting  that  followed  Hughes’s  dis- 
coveries, it  was  not  till  some  time  in  June,  1861,  that  the  lode  on  which  the 
mines  at  Copperopolis  are  located  was  discovered,  though  it  is  only  about  six 
miles  from  the  Napoleon,  and  the  locators  of  the  Union,  Keystone,  and  othei 
mines  were  all  old  residents  and  miners  in  the  vicinity.  W.  R.  Reed  Dr. 
Blatchly,  and  Mr.  McCarty  located  11,250  feet  of  the  Copperopolis  lode  m 
July,  1861.  This  location  embraced  the  ground  now  owned  by  the  Union, 
Keystone,  Empire,  Calaveras,  and  Consolidated  companies.  Many  interesting 
and  instructive  facts  might  be  here  introduced  to  exhibit  the  ignoiance  0 0 

parties  who  first  discovered  these  important  mines  as  to  the  value  o t iui  pi  p 
J rty.  The  following  will  be  sufficient  to  illustrate  this  curious  fact : 

J.  W.  Bean,  esq.,  who  built  the  first  hotel  at  Copperopohs,  ha<  ><  en  min.ng 
for  years  atnong  the  Gopher  hills  and  in  the  vicinity  ol  bait  bpring  valley  j 
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and  though  such  was  the  abundance  and  beauty  of  the  specimens  of  copper  ores 
all  around  him  that  he  collected  nearly  a cart-load  of  them  as  curiosities  to 
decorate  his  rude  cabin,  he  afterwards  threw  them  away  as  useless.  In  1855 
he  had  collected  so  many  of  these  specimens  that  his  partner  would  not  have 
any  more  of  them  brought  into  the  cabin. 

Mr.  Hughes,  whose  blindly-directed  enterprise  led  to  the  discovery  of  the 
value  of  the  copper  resources  of  the  Pacific  coast,  had  also  been  mining  for 
years  among  the  Gopher  bills;  and  although  his  observant  attention  had  been 
attracted  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  rocks  that  form  these  hills,  he  had  no  idea 
of  the  stores  of  wealth  that  lay  scattered  so  lavishly  all  around  him  till  he  had 
made  a trip  to  Washoe  during  the  excitement  which  followed  the  discovery  of, 
silver  there.  When  in  that  Territory,  being  forcibly  struck  with  the  great  re- 
semblance between  the  rocks  near  the  Comstock  lode  and  those  that  he  was  so 
well  acquainted  with  about  the  Gopher  hills  and  Salt  Spring  valley,  and  not 
being  successful  over  there,  he  returned  to  the  old  familiar  held  of  his  labors 
and  commenced  prospecting  for  silver,  and  did  not  know  for  many  months  after 
his  return  that  he  had  acquired  a fortune  by  discovering  a copper  mine.  So 
with  Mr.  McCarty,  one  of  the  present  owners  of  the  great  Union  mine.  He 
had  lived  in  Salt  Spring  valley  nearly  ten  years,  mining  and  ranching  by  turns. 
As  early  as  1852  he  had  sunk  a deep  prospect-liole  on  the  ground  now  belong- 
ing to  the  Keystone  company,  and  threw  away  the  rich  copper  ores  as  worth- 
less, while  seeking  for  gold,  which  he  never  found.  So  with  Mr.  Hardy,  an- 
other of  the  original  locators  of  the  Union.  This  gentleman,  a keen,  intelli- 
gent man  of  business,  who  was  for  a long  time  the  superintendent  of  that  mine, 
and  afterwards  became  a senator  for  Calaveras  county,  resided  for  years  within 
two  miles  />f  where  Copperopolis  now  stands  without  having  any  idea  of  the 
immense  wealth  that  lay  stored  up  for  him  in  the  hard,  sterile  banks  of  the  little 
creek  that  meandered  past  his  homestead. 

The  limits  of  this  report  will  not  admit  of  any  further  digression  on  this  very 
interesting  history. 

As  soon  as  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  the  discovery  made  by  Mr. 
Reed  and  his  party  became  known,  the  rush  of  prospectors  to  the  locality  be- 
came tremendous,  and  in  a few  days  claims  were  staked  off  extending  for  nearly 
twenty  miles  in  all  directions  along  the  lode,  or  rather  lodes,  (for  there  are  more 
than  one  of  them,)  across  and  parallel  to  them.  Large  sums  of  money  were  in 
many  instances  expended  in  the  purchase  and  development  of  claims  which 
were  located  miles  away  from  all  indications  of  lode  whatever. 

One  of  the  effects  of  this  great  excitement  was  the  creation  of  the  now 
thriving  town  of  Copperopolis,  the  first  house  in  which  was  built  by  Mr.  Reed 
in  September,  1851.  In  less  than  two  years  after  it  contained  a population  of 
nearly  2,000,  which  supported  three  schools,  two  churches,  a weekly  newspa- 
per, four  hotels,  with  stores  and  workshops  of  all  kinds  sufficient  for  an  active, 
thrifty  community.  It  now  has  three  lines  of  stages  running  to  and  from  it 
daily,  and  has  a costly  railroad  in  course  of  active  construction  to  connect  it 
with  the  navigable  waters  of  the  San  Joaquin  .river,  which,  when  completed, 
will  more  than  double  its  wealth  and  population. 

To  give  the  names  of  all  the  claims  that  were  located  in  an  around  Salt 
Spring  valley  during  the  first  great  excitement  would  serve  no  useful  purpose, 
as  most  of  them,  after  the  expenditure  of  more  or  less  labor,  have  either  been 
abandoned  altogether  or  are  held  till  labor  and  transportation  shall  become 
cheaper  or  copper  ores  become  more  valuable.  The  most  important  mines 
in  the  valley  at  present — the  only  ones  that  are  being  developed — are  the 
Calaveras,  Empire,  Union,  Keystone,  Consolidated,  and  Kentucky,  which  range 
from  south  to  north  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  here  written,  and  the  In- 
imitable, which  is  located  on  the  east  side  of  and  parallel  with  the  Union.  The 
developments  in  this  and  other  mines  located  parallel  with  the  original  claims 
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leave  little  room  to  doubt  that  there  are  at  least  two — some  persons  say  four — 
distinct  lodes,  or  very  large  consecutive  bodies  of  ore,  identical  in  composition, 
independent  of  the  main  lode.  The  question  of  whether  there  is  one  or  more 
lodes  promises  to  be  as  fruitful  a po>$t  for  the  lawyers  to  settle  as  a similar 
question  was  among  the  owners  on  the  Comstock  lode,  in  Nevada. 

The  thousands  of  persons  from  all  parts  of  the  State  who  were  attracted  to 
the  Salt  Spring  Valley  mines  by  the  reports  of  their  value,  thus  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  the  general  appearance  of  copper  ores,  on  returning  to  their  seve- 
ral districts  soon  discovered  these  ores  almost  everywhere,  so  that  before  the 
close  of  the  year  1861  a well-defined  belt  of  copper  ore,  containing  several  dis- 
tinct lodes,  was  traced  and  partially  developed  from  a point  about  thirty  miles 
north  of  Los  Angeles,  at  La  Solidad,  through  Mariposa,  Merced,  Fresno,  Tuo- 
lumne, Stanislaus,  El  Dorado,  Placer,  Nevada,  Yuba,  Trinity,  Sierra,  Plumas, 
and  Shasta  counties,  to  a point  about  twenty  miles  west  of  the  town  of  \ reka, 
in  Siskiyou  county,  where  it  enters  the  State  of  Oregon  in  a northern  spur  of 
the  Siskiyou  mountains,  the  most  western  branch  of  the  Sierra  Nevadas.  As 
will  be  more  fully  explained  in  another  portion  of  this  report,  there  is  a most 
remarkable  uniformity  in  the  direction  and  dip  of  the  lodes  in  this  great  copper 
belt,  as  well  as  in  the  geological  formations  in  which  they  are  found,  in  the 
character  of  their  ores,  and  in  several  other  features,  all  which  point  to  a simul- 
taneousness of  origin  over  very  large  tracts,  many  portions  of  which  have  been 
much  disturbed  and  shifted  by  subsequent  subterranean  action. 

Other  extensive  deposits  of  copper  ores  have  been  discovered  in  the  coast 
range,  particularly  around  the  base  of  a spur  of  Mount  Diablo,  at  the  low  divide 
in  Del  Norte  county ; in  Hope  valley,  Amador  county ; at  Whiskey  Hill,  in 
Placer  county,  and  at  several  other  points  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  particu- 
larize at  this  time. 

The  results  of  all  these  discoveries  were  the  location  of  thousands  of  claims, 
some  of  them  of  considerable  importance,  in  nearly  every  county  of  the  State, 
and  the  incorporation  of  a countless  number  of  copper  mining  companies,  wdiose 
certificates  of  stock  were  bought  and  sold  at  the  public  boards  and  by  private 
merchants  by  thousands  ; and  for  about  a year  the  development  of  the  copper 
resources  of  the  Pacific  coast  was  prosecuted  with  great  zeal.  But  a few  months’ 
experience  taught  those  most  deeply  interested  in  the  business  that,  with  un- 
skilled and  expensive  labor,  uncertain  and  costly  transportation,  and  a great  dis- 
tance from  a market  for  the  final  disposal  of  the  ore,  it  is  unprofitable  to  work 
the  richest  and  most  extensive  copper  mines  in  the  world. 

The  excitement  attending  the  discovery  of  so  much  copper  in  California,  as 
may  well  be  supposed,  soon  spread  through  the  adjoining  States  and  Territories, 
and  it  was  not  long  before  many  important  lodes  were  discovered  in  Oregon,  Ne- 
vada, Colorado,  Sonora,  and  Lower  California.  As  it  will  be  quite  impossible 
to  even  mention  all  these  discoveries  in  detail,  only  a few  of  the  most  important 
will  be  referred  to  at  this  time. 

In  1860  a miner  named  Hawes,  who  had  long  been  working  in  that  vicinity, 
having  his  attention  attracted  to  the  quantity  of  metallic  copper  found  in  the 
sluices  of  the  miners  who  were  engaged  at  Placer  mining  for  gold,  commenced 
a search,  and  soon  discovered  a valuable  lode  of  copper  ore  in  a small  gulch 
about  six  miles  from  Waldo,  Josephine  county.  On  this  lode  was  subsequently 
located  the  Queen  of  Bronze  mine,  the  most  important  copper  mine  in  Oregon. 
Soon  after  the  discovery  made  by  Hawes,  other  parties  found  an  extensive  cop- 
per district  on  the  Illinois  river,  near  the  junction  of  that  liver  and  Fall  cre*k, 
about  eighteen  miles  north-northwest  from  Waldo.  Another  district  was  about 
the  same  time  discovered  at  ltockland,  in  Josephine  county,  in  which  more  than 
twenty  mines  of  importance  were  subsequently  located. 

Copper  has  also  been  found  in  Wasco  county  ; on  the  John  Day  river,  and 
0at  several  other  points  in  the  State  of  Oregon.  The  districts  in  Josephine 
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county  being  near  the  dividing  line  between  that  State  and  California,  and  the 
lode  having  been  examined  from  "Waldo  to  near  Crescent  City,  Del  Norte 
county,  in  the  latter  State,  where  an  extensive  district  known  as ‘the  Alta  has 
since  been  developed,  leaves  no  room  t$>  doubt  that  they  are  all  located  on  the 
same  great  belt  of  copper  ores  referred  to  above. 

The  largest  masses  of  metallic  copper  found  on  this  coast  have  been  obtained 
from  these  Oregon  mines.  One  piece  reported  to  have  weighed  half  a ton  was 
taken  from  the  “Diamond”  mine ; another  piece  weighing  four  hundred  pounds 
was  taken  from  the  “ Cruikshank  ” mine,  and  a great  many  pieces  weighing  from 
one  hundred  to  three. hundred  pounds  each  have  been  found  in  this  vicinity. 

In  1862  several  valuable  deposits  of  copper  ore  were  discovered  on  Williams’s 
fork  of  the  Colorado  river,  in  Arizona  Territory,  near  where  Aubrey  City  has 
been  since  located.  But  it  was  not  till  November,  1803,  when  Mr.  Robert  Ry- 
land,  of  San  Francisco,  commenced  work  on  the  “Planet”  mine,  at  this  place, 
that  the  true  value  of  these  Arizona  copper  mines  was  ascertained.  There  are 
undoubted  proofs  of  the  existence  of  exceedingly  valuable  copper  mines  in  this 
Territory,  at  various  points  convenient  to  the  navigable  waters. of  the  Colorado 
and  its  tributaries.  Mr.  Pompelly,  a scientific  geologist  and  mineralogist,  who 
subsequently  was  appointed  mineralogist  to  the  Japanese  government,  made  an 
extended  examination  of  the  mineral  resources  of  Arizona,  and  the  published 
report  of  his  observations  he  refers  particularly  to  the  extraordinary  richness 
and  extent  of  the  copper  resources  of  the  Territory.  Other  parties,  who  have 
travelled  extensively  through  it  since  Mr.  Pompelly,  fully  corroborate  all  that 
gentleman  reported  on  this  subject.  Important  mines  have  been  discovered,  and 
districts  organized  at  many  points  in  the  Territory,  among  which  are  the  Irataba 
district,  about  twenty-five  miles  southwest  from  Fort  Mohave ; the  Freeman 
district,  about  sixty  miles  south  of  Williams’s  fork  ; the  Chimewawa  district,  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  Colorado,  nearly  opposite  La  Paz ; the  Salaza  district, 
about  thirty-five  miles  northeast  of  La- Paz,  and  the  Castle  Dome  district,  about 
ihirty  miles  north  of  the  Gila.  The  formations  in  which  the  copper  is  found 
in  this  Territory  are  altogether  different  from  those  in  which  it  is  found  in  Oregon 
and  California.  The  ores  themselves  are  also  quite  distinct,  and  far  more  valu- 
able than  those  found  in  these  States.  The  details  of  these  peculiarities  will 
be  given  hereafter. 

x\bout  the  time  the  Colorado  mines  were  discovered,  a singular  but  quite  ex- 
tensive lode  of  copper  ore,  containing  considerable  metallic  copper  and  silver, 
.was  discovered  near  Loretto,  in  the  province  of  Comondu,  Lower  California. 
Several  tons  of  exceedingly  rich  ore,  which  averaged  sixty  per  cent.,  were  brought 
to  San  Francisco  in  1862,  from  the  “Favorita”  mine,  also  in  Lower  California. 

In  1864  a number  of  valuable  deposits  of  copper  ores  were  discovered  in  va- 
rious places  in  the  State  of  Nevada.  Among  the  most  important  of  these  dis- 
coveries are  the  “Peavine”  district,  near'the  Hennep  pass,  but  a short  distance 
from  the  line  of  the  Central  Pacific  railroad.  The  completion  of  this  road  to 
the  neighborhood  of  tliis^  district  has  given  it  much  importance  of  late,  the 
railroad  company  offering  to  deliver  the  ore  in  Sacramento  at  nine  dollars  per 
ton.  Other  copper  mines  have  been  located  on  Walker’s  river,  in  Esmeralda 
county,  and  on  the  south  fork  of  the  Carson  river,  in  Ormsby  county,  and  at 
other  points  in  this  State,  the  ores  from  which  will  be  profitable  to  ship  as  soon 
as  the  completion  of  the  Pacific  railroad  shall  afford  the  means  for  sending  them 
to  a market. 

The  above  hurriedly  compiled  notes,  though  giving  the  merest  outlines  of  the 
extent  of  the  copper  resources  of  the  Pacific  coast,  are  sufficient  to  convey  an 
idea  of  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  these  resources,  which,  under  a judi- 
cious system  of  encouragement  by  the  federal  government,  may  be  made  to  pro- 
duce many  millions  of  dollars  annually.  ^ 

Tlic' locality  of  the  most  Important  mining  districts — It  will  be  impossible^ 
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under  this  heading  to  mention  any  except  those  in  which  well-known  mines  are 
located,  and  of  these  only  to  give  the  merest  outline  description.  To  avoid 
expansion,  at  the  materials’  are  very  abundant,  only  those  from  which  ores  are 
known  to  have  been  exported  will  be  referred  to.  These  are  the  following : 

The  Copperopolis,  Table  Mountain,  Napoleon,  Lanclia  Plana,  Carnpo  Peco, 
and  Copper  Hill,  in  Calaveras  county. 

The  Newton,  Cosumnes,  and  Hope  Valley,  in  Amador  county. 

The  La  Victoire  and  Birdseye,  in  Mariposa  county. 

The  Buchanan,  in  Fresno  county, 

The  Osos,  in  San  Luis  Obispo  county. 

The  Solidad,  in  Los  Angeles  county. 

The  Genesee  Valley,  in  Plumas  county 

The  Alta,  in  Del  Norte  county. 

The  Mount  Diablo,  in  Contra  Costa  county. 

The  Rockland,  in  Oregon. 

The  Peavine,  in  Nevada. 

The  Favorita  and  Sauce,  in  Lower  California. 

The  Williams  Fork,  in  Arizona. 

Copperopblis  mines . — The  Copperopolis  mines  are  located  in  Salt  Spring 
valley,  in  the  southwestern  portion  of  Calaveras  county,  about  thirty-five  miles 
nearly  east  from  Stockton,  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  San  Joaquin  river. 
This  valley  is  large,  beautiful,  and  well  sheltered,  and  very  fertile,  producing 
all  descriptions  of  fruits,  grain,  and  vegetables  in  the  greatest  perfection.  Its 
peculiar  excellence  in  these  respects  has  caused  it  to  be  more  or  less  under  cul- 
tivation since  the  settlement  of  California  by  the  Americans.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  east  by  the  Bear  mountains,  a lofty  branch  of  the  foot-hills  lying  between 
the  Stanislaus  and  Calaveras  rivers,  which  nearly  divide  Calaveras  county  into 
two  parts.  On  the  west  it  is  bounded  by  a range  of  low  broken  hills  which 
skirt  the  eastern  side  of  the  valley  of  San  Joaquin.  It  extends  nearly  to  the 
Calaveras  river  on  the  north.  The  most  famous  copper  mines  on  the  coast  are 
located  on  the  west  of  this  valley,  near  the  head  of  what  is  called  Black  creek, 
a small  tributary  to  the  Stanislaus. 

The  lode  on  which  the  Union,  Keystone,  Empire,  Calaveras,  and  Consolidated 
mines  are  located  passes  through  this  valley  in  the  direction  of  north  30°  west. 
It  has  been  more  or  less  developed  for  about  fifteen  miles,  and  found  to  curve 
slightly  towards  the  north,  at  its  western  extremity. 

There  are  other  lodes  in  this  valley  on  which  are  located  many  mines  known 
to  be  of  great  value,  though  they  have  not  been  as  extensively  developed  as 
those  on  the  main  lode.  It  is  claimed  that  there  are  four  of  these  lodes,  which 
range  from  a few  feet  to  six  miles  in  distance  from  the  main  one,  but  all  follow 
the  same  direction.  This  cupriferous  belt  has  been  traced  with  comparatively 
slight  interruptions  from  this  valley  to  the  American  river,  its  general  course 
being  about  north  15°  west. 

The  most  important  mine  in  the  valley  is  the  Union.  This  contains  l,9'r>0 
feet  on  the  main  lode,  which  was  originally  divided  into  thirteen  shares  of  loO 
feet  each.  But  at  present  it  is  nearly  all  owned  by  Meader,  Lalor  & Co.,  mer- 
chants of  San  Francisco,  Mr.  McCarty,  one  of  the  original  locators,  being  the 
only  one  retaining  any  portion  of  their  claim. 

The  owners  of  this  mine  never  formed  themselves  into  an  incorporated  com- 
pany, as  nearly  all  other  mining  companies  generally  do.  Probably  no  necessity 
arose  to  compel  them,  as  no  assessments  were  ever  levied  on  their  shares,  the 
mine  paying  well  from  the  very  commencement  of  their  operations.  It  gave 
them  a dividend  of  $11,000  per  share  in  December,  1862,  and  during  the  year 
1863  the  dividends  amounted  to  $20,000  per  share,  clear  of  all  expenses.  It 
is  not  possible  to  tell  how  much  the  mine  has  paid  since,  in  consequence  of 
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Meader  & Co  having  purchased  it  soon  after  the  last  dividend  in  1863  was 
declared,  and  they  have  their  own  reasons  for  not  making  its  revenue  public. 

It  is  alleged  that  in  the  winter  of  1863  that  firm  paid  Mr.  Reed,  fhe  locator  of 
the  mine,  $65,000  in  cash  for  975  feet.  In  1864  Mr.  Hardy,  another  of  the 
original  locators,  it  is  stated  sold  his  interest  in  the  mine  to  the  same  firm  tor 
$650,000.  ' 

There  is  but  little  doubt  that  this  mine  contains  the  largest  body  ot  yellow 
sulphurets  of  copper  ever  discovered.  Borne  scientific  gentlemen  have  expressed 
doubts  as  to  whether  this  body  of  ore  is  a true  vein,  or  merely  i\  local  surface 
deposit,  as  it  does  not  present  some  of  the  characteristics  of  veins  of  similar  ore 
found  in  other  counties.  The  fact  that  it  has  been  explored  to  the  depth  ot 
upwards  of  500  feet  without  any  symptoms  of  its  giving  out,  and  that  it  lias 
been  examined  for  many  miles  consecutively,  presenting  the  same  general 
appearance  throughout,  is,  to  say  the  least,  a stronger  proof  in  support  o t e 
opinion  that  it  is  a continuous,  regular  vein,  than  any  theory  can  be  that  it  is  not. 

The  work  on  this  mine  is  carried  on  by  means  of  three  shafts,  w Inch  ha\  e 
been  sunk  from  300  to  500  feet  on  the  lode,  from  which  several  levels  or  drifts 
have  been  run  along  its  course.  For  the  purpose  of  hoisting  the  ole  there  is  a 
fourteen  horse-power  steam-engine  at  the  mouth  of  each  of  the  two  outer  shafts. 

At  the  main  shaft,  from  which  the  mine  is  drained,  there  is  an  eighty  hoi se- 
power  engine,  which  is  used  for  both  pumping  and  hoisting.  Another  shaft  is 
in  progress,  and  nearly  completed,-  which  is  being  sunk  for  the  purpose  o 
striking  the  lode  at  a depth  of  between  400  and  500  feet;  at  a point  where  it  is 
known  to  dip  considerably  to  the  east.  All  the  other  shafts  having  been  com- 
menced on  the  lode,  passed  through  it  on  reaching  a limited  depth,  going  further 
from  it  as  the  depth  increased,  involving  an  increased  expense  in  running 

tunnels  to  strike  it  at  each  succeeding  level.  . 

The  dimensions  of  this  body  of  ore.  have  been  ascertained  with  tolerable  ac- 
curacy, for  a length  of  nearly  600  feet,  and  to  a depth  of  upwards  of  400  feet, 
by  shafts  and  levels  which  have  been  made  in  it.  Near  the  surface,  for,  say 
150  feet  in  depth,  the  lode  varied  in  proportions  very  much,  ranging  from  one 
foot  to  twelve  feet  in  width.  At  the  depth  of  200  feet  m the  main  shaft  it  was 
nearly  21  feet  wide;  at  250  feet  deep,  it  was  nearly  30  feet  wide;  and  continued 
of  nearly  the  same  width  to  300  feet  in  depth,  when  it  became  less  uniform, 
and  began  to  decrease  in  proportions,  till  at  the  depth  of  about  400  feet  at  the 
north,  near  the  Keystone  line,  it  had  decreased  to  about  6 feet  in  width,  while 
for  200  feet  north  from  the  main  shaft  it  is  nearly  28  feet  wide.  As  the ' vey- 
stone  company  have  recently  struck  the  lode  on  their  ground,  wit hm  100  feet 
of  the  dividing  line  between  the  two-  mines,  at  a depth  of  360  feet,  where  it  is 
10  feet  wide,  it  is  presumable  that  its  contraction  in  the  Union,  at  nearly  the 

same  level,  is  not  permanent.  . - , ■,  * 

It  would  be  difficult  to  obtain  correct  information  as  to.  the  product  of  tins 
mine,  from  its  opening  up  to  the  present  time,  as  its  proprietors  seem  averse  to 
furnishing  particulars.  It  is  known,  however,  that  the  exports  of  ore  tiom  this 
State  amounted  to  5,553  tons  in  1863,  and  to  10,234  tons  m 1864,  afr  least  one- 
lialf  of  which  was  obtained  from  the  “Union.”  The  company  s books  show 
that  from  the  10th  March  to  the  31st  December,  1865,  2o,54n  tons  of  oie  were 
actually  shipped  from  the  mine.  As  the  firm  owning  it  state  that  the  average 
of  all  its  ores  shipped  is  15  per  cent.,  and  estimate  it  to  be  worth  8>/o  per  ton, 
it  follows  that  its  products  for  1865  exceeded  $1,500,000  in  'vaiue.  c b UP 
merits  for  1866,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  table  of  exports,  will  exceed 
tho^e  of  1865 — the  quantity  shipped  being  only  limited  by  the  nuui  wr  o 
vessels  available  for  carrying  it  away.  -The  above  figures  will  convey  a slight 
idea  of  the  importance  of  developing  such  a fruitful  source  of  national  wealth 
a-<  i«  presented  in  the  copper  mines  of  the  Pacific  coast.  . 

* ' The  Union  company  employ  about  250  men  about  the  mine,  in  the  various 
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departments  of  its  operations.  None  of  tbe  companies  at  Copperopolis  employ 
any  Chinese  coolies.  r J 

The  Keystone  is  next  in  importance  to  the  Union,  which  it  adjoins  on  the 
nortn.  It  contains  3 300  feet  on  the  lode.  It  is  owned  by  an  incorporated 
joint-stock  company,  the  shares  in  which  are  one  hundred  and  fifty  in  number. 
. Wf8 °?  clai1I?  tlJe  first  W01'k  of  development  on  the  lode  was  done, 
mi  ™ ls  f*in  caI1Led  \he  discovery  shaft,  on  the  north  end  of  the  claim,  and 
which  is  still  used  by  the  company  in  their  operations. 

The  shareholders^  in  this  mine  have  not  been  as  fortunate  as  those  of  the 
mon.  ie  vej  .ton  < las  ne\er  yielded  them  a dividend  since  its  discovery  : 
on  the  contrary,  it  has  cost  them  $100,000  in  assessments  over  and  above  the 
receipts  from  its  whole  product  of  ore,  which  up  to  October  1,  1866,  amounted 
to  5,719  tons,  worth,  at  $75  per  ton,  $428,925.  The  enormous  expenses  in- 
- curred  in  the  development  of  this  mine  hpe  probably  been  caused  by  mis- 
management,  and  costly,  useless  experiments  for  concentrating  the  low"  grade 
ores,  of  which  the  mine  produces  very  large  quantises. 

i K?  jeSt  ’nformc‘d  among  the  stockholders  in  this  mine  estimate  that  it  has 
produced  sufficient  ore  to  defray  all  the  expenses  of  working.  The  $100  000 
collected  as.  assessments  have  been  expended  in  experiments  and  machinery. 

ie  company  have  very  fine  and  powerful  hoisting,  pumping,  and  concentrating 
machinery.  I he  latter  is  only  used  during  the  winter  and  spring,  when  there 
is  an  abundance  of  water  available.  The  ores  in  the  Keystone  are  identical 
with  those  in  the  Union,  but  they  are  not  found  in  as  large  a body,  or  as  com- 
pact, he  lode  m tins  mine  has  at  no  time  exceeded  ten  feet  in  width,  and  it 
is  usually  so  much  divided  by  the  containing  slate  that  the  cost  of  its  separa- 
tion  by  hand-labor  causes  it  to  be  not  very  profitable  to  the  company.  At  the 
depth  of  260  feet  m the  main  shaft  the  lode  was  only  six  feet  wide,  and  con- 
tained a body  of  iron  pyrites  nearly  a foot  thick  through  the  centre  of  it  for 
neai  y 50  feet  in  length,  and  it  was  further  divided  by  seams  of  slate  into 
irregular  masses  from  one  inch  to  six  inches  thick. 

. ri;he  greatest  depth  reached  on  this  mine  is  about  400  feet.  Quite  recently 
m the  sixth  level,  at  a depth  of  about  360  feet  in  the  Houghton  shaft— that  is, 
the  shaft  nearest  to  the  dividing  line  between  this  mine  and  the  Union— a body 
of  ore  nearly  ten  feet  thick  was  struck  while  drifting  within  150  feet  of  this 
dividing  line..  In  this  body  of  ore  there  is  only  about  four  feet  sufficiently  rich 
o pay  oi  s upping ; the  remainder  is  so  divided  by  the  containing  slate,  or  con- 
tains so  large  a proportion  of  iron  pyrites,  as  to  fall  below  the  average  of  12  per 
cent , the  present  lowest  grade  of  paying  ore. 

I here  are  six  shafts  in  this  mine,  only  two  of  which,  the  discovery  shaft  and 
that  nearest  the  Union,  are  in  use— the  cost  of  sinking  and  timbering  the  others 
being  nearly  a total  loss  to  the  company.  In  fact,  the  first  two  years’  work  done 

on  the  mine  was  wasted  through  the  inexperience  of  those  who  were  intrusted 
with  i!s  management. 

The  annual  product  of  the  Keystone,  according  to  the  books  of  the  companv 
has  been  as  follows : . r 

Jopii 596  tons  of  2,  376  pounds. 

^58  tons  of  2,  376  pounds. 

U 506  tons  of  2,  376  pounds. 

i ^*iVrw  V * *-*  7 1.743  tons  of  2,  376  pounds. 

1&66,  (til!  October  1,) 1,  386  tons  of  2,  376  pounds. 

Total  production 5,  719  tons. 

J he  company  employ  about  one  hundred  men  in  the  various  departments  of 
their  works.  1 

J he  Umpire  mine  is  located  next  to  the  Union,  on  the  south.  It  contains 
II.  Ux.  Doc.  29 10  * 
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1,800  feet  on  the  same  lode.  Is,  °^“e^ap^trwho °resfde  at  Newark, 

majority  of  the  8toc^®1^d1"  Zv  Urge  amount  of  money  in  developing  their 
This  co^-^^nditure,  as  has  been  the  case  w.th  the 

^yestonehceoC;:  lias  been  wasted  through ‘ ^ 

improvements  in  this  respect  have  been  made  >;cently , and  Urn  ^ , 

company  are  promising.  - P increase  in  the  dimensions  of  the  lode, 

good  ore,  and  there  are  indications  of  c h h on  the  lode;  but  in 

The  ore  in  this  is  similar  to  that  m all  the  other  mines  o there  wa8 

the  croppings  on  this  claim  there  was  auartz^  which  was  of  a milky  wliite- 

upon  any  other  claim  90  the  lode.  In  t q ’ d fern_like  forms,  which 

h JSSTSK70  “ -r . 

" it  cl.™  i.  -»w  gsastiz trz&S 

which  it  contains  3,000  feet.  e o surface.  Several  shafts 

0^hetoZ"d  is  locZdtThrZe  lode,  north  of  the  Keystone.  It 

contains  3,000  feet.  ,,  im-nnrtant  mine  in  this  valley.  It  is 

The  Webster  is  the  of 

located  about  one  and  a half  mile  east  j?I  ^ P different  character  to  that 

ore  nearly  twenty-eight  ee  win  . , fo  though  quite  solid  and  compact, 

ir  u's“ 

TiiSTS ;»  s 

ferent  lode  altogether.  This  mine  is  ^ V ^ mines  together 

a few  feet  apart  from  it,  on  the  east  side,  bo  c low  are  U e.e  » com- 

tliat  the  owners  of  the  Inimitable  had  ^ mtenttons  clvw^ ^ ^ ^ 
pany  for  damages  for  taking  out  so  ] The  Napoleon  mine,  which 

which  they  claimed  was  on  the  | “ the  eastern  end  of  alode  which 

is  located  four  miles  south  fiom  Copp  P > ^ ) ut  a\,out  six  miles  apart 

runs  through  this  valley  parallel  with  the  maan  ^but^  The  Scorpion, 
from  it,  which  has  been  located  upon  for  ne mineBj  are  iocated  on  this 
Swansea,  Massachusetts,  Pacific,  and  c the  banks  of  the  river, 

rosKxras? ~ — - <•  » » »• 

treme  west  of  the  main  lode.  pnmnlete  list  of  the  mines  in  Salt  Spring 

The  above  is  not  by  any  means  P Tnogt  important. 

^ alley.  There  are  scores  of  others,  hut  tlie.e  ‘ , , in  variou8]  capacities  among 

At  present  about  one  thousand  men  P of  wkom  are  foreigners,  chietiq 

the  mines  in  this  district,  the  larger  pi  , ^ mines  except  as  cooks* 

English  and  Irish.  No  Chinese  are  employed  about  the  min  f 

washermen,  and  servants.  _ mi]es  southeast  from  Copper^ 

The  Table  Mountain  mine  is  located  al  oi  t is  tlie  last  claim  on  tlij 

polis,  and  about  one  mile  from  the  feet  on  the  lode,  whirl 

Lain  lode  on  tins  side  ol  that  nverj  conU*“  2,  elate.  Th 

is  here  about  six  shareholders.  It  M 

Zn  considerably  developed,  and  about  one  thousand  tons  of  ore  have 

At5"scco,  Lancha  Plana,  and  Copper  HiU  mines  arc  located  on 
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continuation  of  the  main  Copperopolis  lode,  where  it  makes  its  appearance 
between  the  Calaveras  and  Mokelumne  rivers.  All  these  mines  were  discovered 
in  1 SG 1 , shortly  after  the  discovery  of  the  Union  and  Keystone  mines.  They 
have  been  extensively  developed,  and  the  lode  has  been  well  tested  by  shafts 
and  drifts.  It  presents  the  same  peculiarities  as  were  noticed  at  Copperopolis. 
It  is  quite  large  on  the  Campo  Seco  claim,  being  twenty  feet  Wide  at  one  hun- 
dred feet  deep.  It  is  scarcely  as  large  in  the  Lancha  Plana,  and  in  the  Copper 
Ilill  it  is  only  about  six  feet.  The  character  and  composition  of  the  ores  are 
identical  with  those  at  Copperopolis,  and  they  are  contained  in  the  same  de- 
scription of  rock,  and  present  many  other  features  of  similarity.  Large  quanti- 
ties of  ore  have  been  shipped  from  these  mines  ; but  the  present  low  price  of 
ores,  which  is  lower  than  it  has  previously  been  for  the  past  fifteen  years,  leaves 
so  small  a profit  after  paying  expenses  that  the  companies  are  storing  most  of 
their  ores  in  anticipation  of  an  improvement  in  the  market.  About  one  hundred 
and  fifty  men  aie  employed  among  these  mines,  about  forty  of  whom  are  Chi-' 
nose,  who  perform  much  of  the  labor  above  ground,  such  as  separating  and 
bugging  the  ores,  &c. 

Quite  extensive  concentrating  works  are  being  put  up  on  the  Campo  Seco 
mine.  The  company  intend  to  concentrate  most  of  their  ores  into  about  fifty 
per  cent,  matte  or  regulus. 

The  Napoleon  mine  is  located  about  four  miles  sou'll  of  Copperopolis,  in 
what  are  called  the  Gopher  hills,  a range  of  low,  broken  hills,  very  irregular  in 
form  and  direction,  on  the  east  of  the  Sun  Joaquin  valley.  They  are  the  first 
hills  met  with  after  leaving  Stockton  and  travelling  east.  As  has  already  been 
mentioned,  this  was  the  first  copper  mine  opened  in  California.  As  such,  Mr. 
Hughes,  who  discovered  both  the  Napoleon  and  the  Quail  Hill  mines,  claimed 
the  latter  as  a silver  or  gold  mine. 

The  Napoleon  contains  2.700  feet  on  two  well-defined  lodes  of  ore,  similar  in 
composition  to  those  at  Copperopolis.  It  was  located  in  November,  1860,  and  in 
October,  1862,  was  owned  by  an  incorporated  company  ; each  foot  in  the  mine 
representing  a share  of  stock.  In  1863  these  one-foot  Glares  were  selling  at 
$100  each. 

In  consequence  of  the  country  through  which  the  Napoleon  lode  traverses 
having  been  much  disturbed  by  subterranean  forces,  it  is  extensively  dislocated. 
The  “faults,”  as  the  miners  call  these  dislocations,  are  so  numerous  that  all  the 
other  mines  on  this  lode  had  to  cease  operations  because  they  could  not  trace 
it  far  enough  consecutively  to  obtain  any  extensive  body  of  ore.  This  misfor- 
tune has  happened  to  the  Napoleon.  At  the  depth  of  about  400  feet  the  lode, 
after  narrowing  from  twenty  to  less  than  six  feet,  finally  was  lost  altogether  by 
a shift  in  the  containing  rock.  The  company  have  been  engaged  for  more  than 
a year  in  attempting  to  rediscover  it.  They  have  sunk  a new  shaft  nearly  400 
feet  deep,  some  distance  to  the  south  of  the  old  one.  The  prospects  are  that 
they  will  meet  with  a large  body  of  good  ore  in  this  new  shaft. 

The  Napoleon  is  located  on  the  eastern  extremity  of  a lode  which  has  been 
traced  to  San  Domingo  gulch,  twenty-five  miles  distant,  where  the  Noble  mine, 
owned  by  Pioche  & lieyerguc,  French  merchants  of  San  Francisco,  is  located 
on  it.  The  Napoleon  commenced  shipping  ores  in  May,  1863. 

The  following  statement,  compiled  from  the  books  of  the  company,  furnishes 
full  particulars  of  the  product  of  the  mine  : 
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Shipment  of  ores  from  the  Napoleon  copper  mines. 


Date. 


First  class. 


1863. 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September. 
October  . . . 
November 
December. 


Total 


1864. 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

*June 

July 

August 

September . . . 
October 


Pounds. 

36, 826 
137,930 
185,498 
73, 037 
250,234 
232,100 
187,480 
69, 060 


Second  class. 


1,172,165 


Pounds. 
45, 302 
108,420 
61,014 
98, 172 
230, 873 
507,810 
284, 920 
234,110 


Concentrated 

ore. 


Pounds. 


1,507,621 


42,240 
44, 330 
91,960 
30, 470 
28, 970 
17, 160 
49, 720 
6,820 


170,930 
367,020 
386, 680 
334,940 
205,740 
232, 100 
252, 070 
159, 750 
134,410 
238, 370 


420, 835 
190,540 
164,025 


November ‘ 

351,570 

2,674,226 

775, 400 

1865.  ! 

8,100 
115,950 
78,150 
48, 450 

6j  420 " 

158, 6001 
132,00(3 
323, 121 
159,461 
170, 303 

May ’ " 

June 

July 

August 

September 

20, 250 

257, 070 

943, 48.7 

1 , 543, 985 

4,501,917 

1,718, 881 

- 

seven  hundred  and  sixty-four  thousand  seven  hundred  an) 
eighty-seven  pounds  altogether,  on  nearly  M tin  & Co.,  dealers  ii 

Iii  September,  1866,  the  company  sold  the  mm^o  Mart ^ 

es,  of  San  Francisco.  Since  it  = The  total  shipments  troi 


ores,  of  San  Francisco.  Since  it  as  cen  1 Tpe  total  shipments  fro 

explained  above,  the t yteW  of  or e ^^f160  toM,  of  which  about  on 

ffiZSZSZt***  the  table,  as  the  sara 

With  reference  to  the  classification  producing  the  same  descriptui 

method  for  that  purpose  is  followec  i h { • part  of  the  report, 

of  ores,  it  may  be  as  wel  to  explain  tha i method  &c  > Jising  a 

The  heavy  costs  for  labor,  bags,  P pone  are  shipped  beUj 

ores  below  10  per  cent,  to  he  gained  by  separating  t? 

that  grade  ; but  as  there  is  a conmderable  pku  g'neralUy  follow 

ores  which  "vai  y moic  ian  o \ * ^ f“roin  10  per  cent,  to  15  percci 
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pay  to  ship  from  nny  oihcr  mine.  The  average  of  all  the  ores  shipped  from 
the  Union  does  not  exceed  15  per  cent.  From  the  Napoleon  they  were  above 
lb  per  cent.,  causing  a difference  in  value  of  nearly  $5  per  ton.  The  Keystone 
ores  are  about  1 per  cent,  higher  than  the  Union. 

The  concentrated  ores  above  referred  to  were  prepared  by  the  following  very 
economical  process  : A pit  of  about  two  feet  deep  was  cut  in  the  soft  soil,  about 
twenty  feet  square,  in  which  was  laid  as  evenly  as  possible  about  four  cords  of 
dry  pine  wood;  over  this  was  piled,  in  the  fo-m  of  a truncated  cone,  one  hundred 
tons  of  ore.  jhere  was  nothing  more  done,  except  to  ignite  the  wood,  which 
soon  set  the  sulphur  in  the  ore  on  fire,  and  it  continued  to  burn  for  six  or  seven 
weeks,  when  the  greater  portion  of  the  sulphur  having  been  evaporated,  the  fire 
went  out  and  the  ore  was  concentrated  about  6 per  cent , or  10  per  cent  • poor 
second  class  was  converted  into  16  per  cent.,  or  first  class. 

T he  machinery  used  on  this  mine  consists  of  a small  six-horse  power  steam- 
engine,  for  hoisting  and  pumping.  There  are  usually  about  thirty  hands  em- 
ployed on  this  mine,  about' one-third  of  whom  are  Chinese. 

Quail  Hill,  No.  1,  where  Hughes  made  the  first  discovery  of  copper,  is  about 
three  miles  east  from  the  Napoleon  mine,  and  about  seven  miles  west  from  Cop- 

CdisioverieTof  HnThe’s^11611  °Hy’  h“  Up  bet'vefcu  these, 

2.— VARIOUS  COPPER  DISTRICTS. 

Forest  Hill  district. — The  most  important  mines  in  Amador  county  are  the 
Cosumnes,  in  the  1 orest  Hill  district,  near  Jackson,  the  county  siatf  and  the 
Newton  on  the  same  lode,  about  three  miles  to  the  west,  near  lone  valley,  a 
beautiful  and  fertile  valley,  separated  from  the  great  valley  of  the  Sacramento 
by  low,  irregular  hills,  as  Salt  Spring  valley  is  divided  from  the  valley  of  the 
ban  Joaquin.  I he  Cosumnes  was  located  in  January,  1862.  A company  to 
work  it  was  incorporated  in  February,  1863.  It  contains  5,000  feet  on  the 
main  lode  and  the  same  quantity  on  the  Oriental  lode,  which  runs  parallel  and 
: ose  to  it.  I his  Oriental  lode,  which  is  quite  extensive,  was  discovered  by  the 
Uev.  J.  13.  Fish,  in  January,  1863.  It  appears  that  the  reverend  gentleman 
■vaa  returning  frum  a trip  to  Copperopolis,  when  he  observed  the  croppings  of 
be  lode  as  he  was  riding  past,  the  location  being  near  the  road.  Getting  off 
ns  lorsc,  he  satisfied  himself  (hat  what  he  saw  was  copper  ore,  and  located' the 

, ™ for  himself  and  fnends.  The  parson’s  mine  has  produced  nearly  one  Lun- 
lred  tons  of  good  ore. 

The  Newton  was  located  early  in  1863,  by  Dr.  J.  Newton,  of  Jackson,  in  the 
lames  ol  himself  and  six  members  of  his  own  family,  who  at  present  control  it. 
Jr.  Newton  was  the  first  person  in  this  county  who  worked  a copper  mine  in  it. 

Quite  a town,  called  Copper  Centre,  has  spruug  up  between  these  two  dis- 
ricts.  Iwo  years  ago  it  was  one  of  the  most  active  copper  mining  camps  in 
lie  btate — hundreds  of  claims  having  been  located  on  the  two  copper  belts 
rhich  can  he  traced  for  miles  on  both  sides  of  the  original  claims.  One  of  these 
>elts  is  about  six  miles  northeast  of  the  other,  and  follows  the  same  course  as 
he  parallel  lodes  at  Copperopolis— north  about  50°  east.  These  lodes  also  dip 
rom  10;  to  20°  to  the  east,  as  do  those  at  Copperopolis;  are  in  the  same  geo- 
?Slca  formation,  and  the  ores  are  so  much  alike  in  appearance  and  comp  .s’- 
lon  tkat  the  best  judges  cannot  tell  one  from  the  other.  There  is  no  doubt 
ut  tnat  the  Amador  county  mines  are  located  on  the  same  lodes  as  the  mines 
t copperopolis.  There  are  many  valuable  coppef  mines  in  this  vicinity,  hut 
lough  the  great  distance  from  a market,  and  the  want  of  capital  and  experi- 
nce  o lose  \\  ho  own  them,  work  on  all  except  the  Cosumnes  and  Newton 
is  cease  . ro  >ably  these  would  also  have  remained  undeveloped  had  not 
.eader  oc  Co.,  copper  merchants  of  San  Francisco,  become  interested  in  them. 
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relo“  the  Cosumnes°grouud  the  lode  is  about  ten  co^tany^hfpped 

twenty-five  feet  deep,  and  averages  about  16  per  cent.  ^ J "nt. 

about  two  hundred  and  fifty  tons  per  month  during  864,  ««  P 

Hope  valley- The  Rodger’s  mine,  in  Hope valley  m ouly 

a few  miles  west  of  Carson  canon,  on  1 „ , Nevadas.  It  was  dis- 

a few  miles  from  to'  any  extent,  though  the  ore  is 

very'  valuable  and  of  great  beauty.  It  is  af  “6“]£  nearly  perpem 

chimney,  which  makes  its  appearance,  abon  granite,  at  the  eastern 

dicular,  in  the  face  of  a lofty  is confined  to  its  exposure 

end  of  the  valley.  The  only  sign  o this  body  ot  ore i « <m  ^ A * deal 

in  the  face  of  the  bluff,  and  tor  about  t n y ■ ^f  finding  a contiuua- 

of  prospecting  has  been  ly  a body  of 

tion  ot  it,  but  in  vain,  lhe ^oie  is of  (liat  mineral  for  many 
hard,  grayish,  crystahne  hmtst  , I ^ of  bare,  rugged  cliffs  and 
miles  around  the  whole  c°u  } , * 8\de  of  the  ore  there  is  a seam,  of 

peaks  of  felspathic  granite.  nf  n peculiar  cellular  structure.  There 

about  a foot  wide,  of  dark  brown  quai  , 1 which,  together  with 

is  a great  abundance  of  brilliant  ime  ga .nets  ’of  °wMcll  it  is 

f TmndeT”b“My"  Sng  for  Cabinet  specimens  ; though  it  is 
formed,  render  it  excteuuig  y ° fftr  commercial  purposes. 

very  doubtful  whether  it  wilh ever  lodes  or  deposits  oft 

Mariposa  county  mines.  * , • AFoviriosa  county  was  knowm 

copper  ores  of  considerable  commercial  value  in  Mai: iposa .count  j ^ ^ 

for  several  years  before  any  attempt  was  nia.  protruding 

count.  The  cropping,  of  a series  fd  fo^ntv  irom  where  it  unites  to  Mercel 

through  the  surface  all  through  the  county,  i.omwne  ^ ^ ^ , 

county  on  the  one  side  to  wheie  i ^ ttention  was  paid  to  copper  mining  i3 
not.  until  the  summer  of  ISb  ant  0f  r0ads,  as  well  as  tin* 

this  county.  The  distance . from  “ ““  logical  formation  in  which  the  ore  h' 

Sed  prevented  mCen  of  experienced  capital  investing  time  or  money  a 

^T’herea're'uvo^Atensive  districts  in  udiicli^  copper  mining  is^carried 

county.  One  is  on  the  soudi  side  o » called  the  Hamilton  distric 

ing  line  between  this  county  an  i er  • other  is  the  Hunters’  Valle? 

It  embraces  mines  in  both  these  couni  . ^ mountains  and  south  of  th 

S3 , “•  “vS,;  Sr  - - «•  «*»- 

C°  A g^od  'many  Janies  are  working  in  the  Ilamiltoii 

the  developments  have  not  been  of  mne  '“P^J^  iode  has  been  discover 
siderable  depth  ins  etn  -,  . lb;s  countyare  located  on  portions 

There  is  but  little  doubt  that t hen  - 1 introdui?tory  remarks  to  this  row 

lhe  great  cupriferous  bilt  uteitel  ^ ^ aud  dislocation  to  which  it  W 
rersubfected  slncc  its"  formation  have  so  broken  it  up  that  it  is  exceedma 
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doubtful  whether  any  permanent  piine  will  be  discovered  in  the  southern  district 
of  this  county.  Some  activity  has  been  imparted  to  this  district  during  the 
past  year  by  the  erection  of  several  smelting  furnaces  on  a small  scale,  which, 
operating  on  the  silicates,  oxides,  and  carbonates  of  the  metal,  which  are  found 
in  great  abundance  for  miles  around,  make  large  quantities  of  regulus  and  black 
copper  from  60  per  cent,  to  96  per  cent,  of  fineness.  The  owners  of  these  fur- 
naces pay  a fair  price  of  all  the  ores  of  a suitable  character  the  miners  can 
bring.  This  will  account  for  the  activity  in  the  district  and  for  the  shallowness 
of  the  explorations,  as  the  ores  cease  to  be  of  the  class  required  at  a few  feet 
below  the  surface. 

One  of  these  furnaces  has  been  erected  on  James’s  ranch,  and  another,  about 
six  miles  distant,  on  the  border  of  Fresno  county,  at  Buchanan  Hollow.  From 
this  latter  place  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  tons  of  copper,  in  bars  ranging 
from  80  per  cent,  to  96  per  cent,  of  metal,  have  been  exported  from  San  Fran- 
cisco to  New  York  by  Coffee  & Ilisdon,  the  proprietors  of  the  works. 

The  furnaces  at  James’s  ranch  are  constructed  on  the  French  plan,  intro 
duced  on  this  coast,  on  the  Queen  of  Bronze  mine,  in  Oregon,  by  M.  De  Hierry, 
a French  metallurgist  of  considerable  ability.  They  are  capable  of  operating 
on  about  eight  tons  of  ore  in  twenty -four  hours.  The  class  of  ores  operated  on 
have  averaged  about  12  per  cent.,  the  greater  portion  of  which  has  been  ob- 
tained from  the  Green  Mountain  and  Lone  Tree  mines,  near  the  works. 

The  company  obtain  plenty  of  pine  wood  charcoal  at  $70  to  $80  per  ton. 
All  the  smelting  is  done  with  this  description  of  fuel.  About  a ton  of  this 
charcoal  is  required  to  produce  a ton  of  marketable  regulus.  There  are  about 
a dozen  men  employed  at  each  of  these  works. 

The  furnaces  used  at  Buchanan  Hollow  are  what  are  known  as  Haskell’s 
water-lined,  a brief  description  of'which  will  be  found  under  the  head  of  “ Pro- 
cesses,” &c.  They  are  of  about  the  same  capacity  as  those  mentioned  above, 
and  consume  about  the  same  quantity  of  the  same  description  of  fuel.  There 
are  several  of  this  latter  description  of  furnaces  in  use  in  this  State;  one  on 
the  Cosumnes  mine,  in  Amador  county;  another  on  the  La  Victoire  mine,  in 
Mariposa  county,  and  several  others  are  in  an  advanced  state  «f  construction  in 
various  localities. 

About  six  miles  south  of  these  smelting  works  at  Buchanan  Hollow  there  are 
several  of  the  best  mines  in  this  county  ; among  them  is  the  Bachman.  In  the 
shaft  on  this  mine,  at  a depth  of  sixty  feet,  the  lode  is  ten  feet  wide,  composed 
of  yellow  sulphurets,  identical  in  appearance  and  composition  with  those  found 
at  Copperopolis  and  Campo  Seco,  and  accompanied  with  all  the  characteristics 
of  the  lodes  in  those  districts,  and  affording  many  facts  to  prove  a connection 
in  the  origin  of  all  of  them. 

Near  the  smelting  works  on  James’s  ranch  there  is  a series  of  lodes,  traceable 
for  about  ten  miles,  and  ranging  N.  24°  W.,  corresponding  very  closely  with 
those  already  noticed  in  Salt  Spring  valley.  In  a shaft  sunk  on  the  Dozer 
lode,  one  of  this  series,  at  a depth  of  eighty  feet  it  was  found  to  be  six  feet 
wide,  composed  of  nearly  solid  yellow  sulphuret.  But,  as  was  explained  above, 
the  disturbance  of  the  containing  rock  does  not  hold  out  a reasonable  hope  of 
the  permanence  of  any  body  of  ore  in  the  district. 

Mr.  Haskell,  the  proprietor  of  the  Buchanan  lode,  has  recently  sold  it  and 
the  smelting  works  above  described  to  a firm  at  Stockton  for  $22,000.  This 
will  afford  a basis  on  which  to  estimate  the  value  of  the  best  mines  in  the  dis- 
trict. 

The  ‘‘La  Victoire”  mine,  in  Hunter’s  valley,  is  a most  valuable  property, 
being  second  in  importance  to  scarcely  any  copper  mine  in  the  State.  Ir  is 
located  in  a section  of  this  county  which  has  not  been  affected  by  those  dis- 
turbing causes  which  have  broken  up  the  lodes  in  all  the  qther  sections.  It 
also  possesses  the  very  great  advantage  of  having  an  immense  body  of  very 
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good  ore  above  the  level  of  the  surrounding  country,  which  enables  the  com- 
pany to  extract  it  without  the  use  of  expensive  hoisting  and  pumping  machinery. 
The  lode  runs  through  a hill  several  hundred  feet  in  length  and  nearly  three 
hundred  feet  high,  cropping  out  on  the  very  summit  of  it,  and  traceable,  un- 
broken, through  its  entire  length,  at  an  average  width  of  nearly  five  feet.  The 
proprietors,  who  are  mostly  Frenchmen,  have  sunk  shafts  on  the  lode  at  both 
ends  of  the  base  of  this  hill  to  the  depth  ol  nearly  twro  hundred  teet,  without 
discovering  any  material  difference  in  its  appearance,  the  only  important  change 
being  that,  while  the  lode  dips  to  the  east  at  an  angle  of  45°  at  twenty-five  feet 
below  the  surface,  at  the  base  of  the  hill,  at  one  hundred  feet  lower,  it  dips  at  an 
angle  of  68°;  but,  as  it  increases  nearly  a foot  in  thickness  at  the  point  where 
the  dip  changes,  it  is  evident  that  the  change  has  not  been  the  effect  of  disloca- 
tion. A great  deal  of  very  rich  ore  has  been  taken  out  «f  this  mine,  much  of 
it  containing  sufficient  gold  to  pay  for  working  it  for  that  metal  only. 

It  may  be  proper  in  this  connection  to  state  that  the  copper  bars  made  in  this 
county  by  the  furnaces  described  above  contain  a very  large  per  cent,  of  gold.  . 
Some  of  it,  assayed  by  Kellogg  Sc  Hueston,  ot  San  1 rancisco,  was  found  to 
contain  as  high  as  8450  to  the  ton.  Much  of  this  copper  contains  850  in  gold 

to  the  ton;  none  of  it  less  than  820.  . . . 

There  is  a small  smelting  furnace  on  this  mine,  but  it  is  not  in  use.  1 or  the 
past  year  but  little  work  of  any  kind  has  been  done  on  the  mine  in  consequence 
of  disagreements  among  the  owners,  one  portion  of  whom  are  playing  the  game 

of  “ freeze  out  ” upon  the  others.  ..... 

There  arc  several  other  good  copper  mines  in  this  district,  but  those  who  own 
them  do  not  appear  to  have  either  the  means  pr  disposition  to  develop  them,  and 
capitalists  from  abroad  are  afraid  to  invest  very  extensively  in  such  mines  in 
this  county  till  they  have  been  better  examined. 

San  Luis  Obispo  county  mines. — The  Osos  mines  in  San  Luis  Obispo  county 
were  discovered  in  the  spring  of  1864.  They  are  situate  about  eight  miles 
west  of  the  Old  Mission  of  San  Luis  Obispo,  on  the  Osos  ranch,  near  the  south 
end  of  a wide  belt  of  cupriferous  ores  that  is  traceable  for  more  than  twenty 
miles  to  the  north,  among  the  range  of  mountains  which  lay  between  the  town 
of  San  Luis  Obispo  and  the  Old  Mission  of  Santa  Marguerita.  This  belt  of  ore, 
on  which  there  are  a great  number  of  mines,  presents  very  much  the  same  pe 
culiarities  as  are  mentioned  in  the  description  of  the  Hamilton  district,  in  Mari- 
posa county.  The  disturbance  of  the  lode  by  subterranean  causes  has  broken 
it  up  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  it  unprofitable  to  mine.  The  Osos  district, 
as  is  the  case  faith  Hunter’s  valley,  in  Mariposa,  appears  to  have  been  less 
affected  by  these  disturbing  causes.  A shaft  one  hundred  and  ten  feet,  deep  lias 
been  sunk  on  the  Osos  lode,  which  was  from  four  feet  to  twelve  feet  wide.  One 
hundred  tons  of  ore,  averaging  eighteen  per  cent.,  have  been  shipped  irom  this 
mine  direct  to  Boston  and  Swansea,  and  there  are  several  hundred  tons  more 
ready  for  shipment.  Ex-congressman  Phelps  is  extensively  interested  in  these 

mines.  . . . 

Los  Angeles  county  mines. — The  Solidad  district,  in  Los  Angeles  county , is 

located  about  thirty  miles  due  north  from  Los  Angeles.  I he  knowledge  ot  the 
existence  of  copper  in  this  locality  was  published  by  M.  Du  not  de  Monas 
*»rly  twenty  years  ago,  as  it  wras  somewhere  in  the  neigliboiliQod  that 
' mining  for  gold  was  carried  on  as  tar  back  as  1840.  Mr.  Bidwell,  mein- 
'ugress  for  California,  saw  these  early  gold  miners  at  work,  and  prob- 
<\roppings  of  the  copper  lode,  which  are  quite  extensive  aud  con* 
'g  distance.  In  1854  a Frenchman  named  Maris  discovered 
' pow  known  as  the  Solidad  district,  but  the  discovery  at- 
.11  the  excitement  about  copper,  which  followed  the  dis- 
it Salt  Springs  valley,  in  1861  and  1S62,  when  great  ne- 
g raged  in  this  locality,  and  a great  amount  of  work  was 
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done  during  the  following  two  years.  At  present,  and  for  more  than  a year 
past  none  of  the  claims  have  been  worked.  Among  the  few  important  mines 
in  this  district  are  the  La  Solidad,  Copper  Hill,  and  Occidental.  On  the  first 
named,  at  the  depth  of  one  hundred  feet,  the  lode  was  found  to  be  about  seven 
feet  wide.  Thi»  is  tlie  deepest  shaft  in  the  district. 

I lie  geological  formations  and  ores  in  this  district  are  precisely  the  same  as 
those  already  described  in  San  Luis  Obispo  and  Mariposa  counties,  and  the 

same  disturbing  causes  have  broken  up  the  lodes,  which  range  in  the  same  direo 
tion  within  a few  degrees. 

Plumas  county  mines.— The  copper  mines  in  Genessee  valley,  Plumas 
county,  are  the  highest  on  this  coast,  the  valley  in  which  they  are  located  being 
a sniiill  basm  of  a few  miles  in  circumference,  embosomed  high  up  among  some 
of  the  loftiest  peaks  of  the  Sierra  Nevadas,  which  are  clustered  together  in  the 
northeast  of  tins  county.  This  portion  of  Upper  Plumas  contains  some  of  the 
most  magnificent  scenery  to  be  found  on  the  coast.  Immense  granite  ridges  are 
seen  rising  bare  and  bleak  two  and  sometimes  three  thousand  feet  above  the 
?C11K*  y " °°ded  ridges  at  tlieir  base,  while  below,  canons  thousands  of  feet  deep 
form  courses  tor  tlie  waters,  which  look  like  silver  threads  as  they  go  meander- 
ing through  the  black  gorges  that  lead  them  to  unite  with  the  waters  of  the 
leather  river,  thousands  of  feet  still  further  below.  Nature  appears  to  have 
performed  some  of  her  mightiest  labors  in  this  locality.  Subterranean  fires 
have  piled  up  the  molten  rocks  thousands  of  feet  high,  for  the  highest  peaks  are 
composed  of  lava,  while  the  floods  of  water  have  worn  the  frightful  canons 
which  furnish  the  bed  for  the  present  insignificant  streams.  Amid  the  very 
centre  of  so  much  ruggedness,  caused  by  nature’s  greatest  forces,  Genessee  val- 
ley forms  a beautiful  contrast,  with  its  grassy  fields  and  the  curling  smoke  of  its 
smelting  furnaces  and  other  evidences  of  the  power  of  man.  The  belt  of  copper 
ores  already  referred  to  passes  through  this  valleyin  a course  rauging  north  twenty- 
five  degrees  west.  As  may  well  be  imagined,  in  such  a country,  the  lode  lias  been 
extensively  dislocated  ; but  by  examining  the  unsliifted  bodies  of  the  containin'* 
slates,  winch  may  be  traced  for  many  miles,  as  well  as  the  form  and  composition 
of. tlie  lo?e9>  11  13  Pr?.ved  that  this  is  part  of  that  great  belt.  The  chief  copper 
mines,  the  Cosmopolitan,  are  located  about  five  miles  from  the  village  of  Tay- 
oiville,  and  three-fourths  of  a mile  from  a ranch  which  was  originally  located 
m the  valley  by  a Mr.  Gifford.  They  were  discovered  in  the  beginning  of  1862. 
lhe  inaccessibility  of  the  place  and  the  broken  character  of  the  country  pre- 
clude the  possibility  of  this  ever  becoming  a very  important  copper  mining  lo- 
cality. Nevertheless,  parties  interested  in  these  mines  have  erected  smelting 
works  winch  have  cost  upwards  of  $30,000,  and  made  several  tons  of  good 
regulus  by  a process  invented  by  a farmer  named  J.  C.  Chapman,  who  never 
had  any  knowledge  or  experience  in  copper  smelting  till  the  discovery  of  these 
mines.  As  long  as  tlie  parties  interested  in  this  enterprise  could  obtain  plenty 
of  oxides,  carbonates,  and  silicates. of  the  metal,  which  were  quite  abundant  and 
very  rich  at  the  commencement  of  their  operations,  they  obtained  regulus  suffi- 
cient to  pay  expenses  ; but  as  soon  as  they  reached  the  sulpfiurets  in  the  lode 
j the  works  had  to  stop,  as  they  were  not  adapted  to  operate  on  this  class  of  ores 
At  the  present  time  they  are  not  in  operation.  These  works  were  put  up  bv 
Bohnger,  Blood  & Co.  * 1 1 J 

At  a depth  of  sixty  feet  the  lode  on  the  Cosmopolitan  mine  was  found  to  be 
about  fourteen  feet  wide,  containing  about  ten  per  cent,  of  metal.  It  lies  be- 
tween the  granite  and'  limestone  on  this  claim.  The  metamorphic  slates  and 
l serpentine,  winch  accompany  the  copper  all  through  this  State,  are  here  a few 
hundred  feet  to  the  south. 

Del  Norte  county  mines.— The  Alta  district,  in  Del  Norte  county,  is  situated 
on  u lat  is  known  as  the  “low  divide,”  an  extensive  plateau  on  the  summit  of  a 
lofty  range  of  mountains  which  divide  the  valley  of  the  Illinois  river  from  the 
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Pacific  ocean.  Those  mountains  run  through  the  northern  portion  of  California 
and  the  south  of  Oregon,  for  more  than  one  hundred  miles,  and  cross  the  western 

branch  of  the  Sierra  Nevada's  at  nearly  right  angles. 

Altaville,  the  centre  of  this  district,  is  about  fifteen  miles  northeast  from 
Crescent  City,  Del  Norte  county.  There  are  a great  number  of  mines  in  the 
district ; many  of  them  have  been  extensively  worked,  and  probably  one  thou- 
sand tons  of  good  ore  has  been  shipped  from  them  since  then- discovery,  in  1860. 
Among  those  which  have  shipped  ore  are  the  Alta,  Union,  Pacific,  Lady  Be  e, 
Chrysopolis,  Comstock,  Diamond,  Express,  Pearl,  Copper  Hill,  Excelsior,  and 
a number  of  others.  The  Alta  was  the  first  mine  worked  m the  district,  and  is 

the  only  one  worked  at  present.  . . , fro 

The  mines  in  this  district  are  not  connected  with  the  great -copper  belt  .0  he- 
quently  alluded  to  in  this  report.  This  runs  several  miles  to  the  east,  where 
the  Siskiyou  mountains  connect  the  counties  of  lreka,  in  California,  with  Jose- 
phine, in  Oregon.  The  ores  in  the  Alta  district  are  quite  distinct  m deposition, 
appearance,  and  character  from  those  found  in  the  mines  on  the  great  belt. 
The  deposits  are  separate  and  distinct ; of  probably  the  same  age  and  oiigin, 
they  are  similar  in  other  respects  ti  those  found  around  the  base  of  Mount 
Diablo,  and  in  the  coast  range  further  south  The  first  forty-two  tona  o 
shipped  by  the  Alta  company  averaged  forty-five  per  cent.,  and  sold  in  ban  I 1 
cisco  for  $7,000  cash,  the  cost  of  their  extraction  and  delivery  not  exceeding 
S2  000  They  were  red  oxides,  chiefly,  of  which  there  was  a large  body  nearly 
three  feet  wide  and  fifty  feet  long,  near  the  surface,  but  this  was  soon  exhausted, 
as  there  is  no  well  defined  lode  on  the  ground.  In  fact  it  is  doubt, ul  whether 
there  is  a consecutive  body  of  ore  of  fifty  feet  in  length  in  the  whole  district 
The  croppings  of  what  are  supposed  to  be  lodes — nearly  a dozen  of  than 
seen  ranging  nearly  north  and  south  for  many  miles,  but  the  body  of  ore  beneath 
these  croppings  is  so  irregular  in  position,  owing  to  the  distortion  of  the  serpen- 
tine  in  which  they  are  contained,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  tell  in  what 

rb'rortion  t.lie  average  of  them  do  lie.  . „ -. 

1 The  Alta  Company  have  sunk  a shaft  on  their  mine  to  the  depth  of  nearly 
four  hundred  feet  without  finding  a regularly  defined  lode.  They  meet  w t 
bunches  of  ore,  chiefly  yellow  sulphurets  ot  a very  low  grade,  varying  in  size 
from  a mere  film  to  ten  feet  thick,  but  not  sufficiently  connected  to  make  t lie 
mine  profitable  to  work  under  the  existing  state  of  the  copper  maiket.  1 
mine  is  exceedingly  well  situated  for  obtaining  its  ore  cheap,  if  a large  body  o 
“ should  be  foundf  as  drifts  could  be  run  into  the  bill  at  a great  depth  at  eom- 

F The  ltocklandtetrict  is  located  about  fifteen  miles  east  of  the  Alta  district, 
above  described,  and  about  thirty  miles  from  Crescent  City,  Del  h,orte  con  1 , 

California.  The  mines  in  this  district  are  located  on  the  great  copper  lx  , 
which  may  easily  be  traced  in  the  vicinity  for  nearly  twenty  miles,  in  the  dm c- 
tion  of  N72S0  W , the  general  trend  of  this  belt,  by  which  it  may  he  followed 

fZ  where  first  n;tieedgnorth  of  Los  Angeles  to  about  twenty-tivc  m.ks  we  t 

of  this  district,  ^iich  is  a few  miles  with m the  limits  of  the  btate  of  ( ■ 
There  are  several  other  districts  within  this  Statfe  in  which  imp  _ 
mines  have  been  located  on  this  belt;  hut  time  will  net  am  ‘ 7 
being  made  to  them.  The  Queen  of  Bronze,  near  Wahlo,  Josephine -county 
the  most  valuable  copper  mine  iu  Oregon,  is  located  on  this  n , a ou  - 
mtowest  from  this  point.  Extensive  smelting  works  have  been  erected  on 
this  latter  mine,  and  thousands  of  tons  of  ore  have  been  exported  from  then 
mine*  which,  as  has  been  already  stated,  have  been  discov  m d since  ».  > 

There  are  some  peculiarly  interesting  features  connected  with  the  ^°PP®1 

' vs,  nf  this  district,  which  have  a tendency  to  throw  considerable  light  uj  j 
mmes  of  thm  dn  me  J on  metallic  oree,  because  in  ifaM 

vkinity’an  emormons  volcanic  dyke,  nearly  one  hundred  feet  wide,  approaches 
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the  copper  belt  at  an  obtuse  angle,  within  a hundred  feet,  and  it  is  within  tin's 
point  of  proximity  that  the  large  masses  of  metallic  copper  mentioned  above 
were  discovered.  Another  point  in  the  same  connection  may  be  here  mentioned. 
The  age  of  the  rocks  containing  the  copper,  throughout  the  while  extent  of  the* 
great  belt,  has  been  tolerably  well  ascertained  to  be  between  the  triassic  and 
tertiary  eras,  and  as  this  volcanic  force,  which  has  caused  the  conversion  of  the 
ores  into  metals  from  one  end  of  it  to  the  other,  must  have  been  exerted  sub- 
sequently, the  opportunity  here  afforded  to  examine  the  largest  and  most  clearly 
defined  dyke  on  the  coast  is  very  important. 

Mount  Diablo  district. — The  principal  copper  mines  in  the  Mount  Diablo 
district  are  located  about  the  northern  base,  and  up  the  side  of  a spur  of  Mount 
Diablo,  called  Mount  Zion,  and  along  the  north  side  of  Mitchell’s  canon,  near 
the  town  of  Clayton,  Contra  Costa  county.  The  first  discovery  of  these  mines 
was  made  in  18G0,  and  considerable  work  was  done  on  several  of  them  for  about 
two  years,  in  efforts  to  .discover  the  lode,  but  without  success,  as  there  is  no 
lode  in  the  mountain.  The  copper  found  here  is  not  connected  with  the  great 
cupriferous  belt,  but  exists  in  detached  bunches  and  masses,  as  is  the  case  in 
the  Alta  district,  in  Del  Norte  county,  described  above.  The  croppings  of  the 
patches  of  ore  here  run  north  and  south,  as  they  do  at  Del  Norte.  Some 
metallic  copper  has  been  found  on  the  north  Bide  of  Mitchell’s  canon,  but  in 
every  case,  after  reaching  a few  feet  below  the  surface,  the  ore,  when  found  in 
bodies  sufficiently  large  to  take  out,  has  been  found  of  a very  low  grade  ; ten 
tons  of  selected  ore  shipped  by  the  Keokuk  company  did  not  yield  more 
than  eight  per  cent.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  mines  in  this  district  will 
ever  pay  to  work. 

Pcavine  district. — The  Peavine  district  was  discovered  in  1864.  It  is  located 
a few  miles  east  of  the  Ilenness  pass,  in  Washoe  county,  Nevada,  one  portion 
of  it  being  within  three  miles  of  the  line  of  the  Central  Pacific  railroad.  The 
district  embraces  an  era  of  ten  miles  square,  in  which  there  are  a groat  number 
of  claims  of  considerable  importance.  The  ores  in  all  these  mines  are  entirely 
distinct  from  those  found  in  California,  as  well  as  the  containing  rocks.  They 
are  usually  much  contaminated  with  quartz,  but  they  contain  a large  per  cent, 
of  gold  and  silver.  rI  he  completion  of  the  Central  Pacific  railroad  to  within  a 
few  miles  of  the  district  has  given  considerable  impetus  to  prospecting,  and  a 
great  number  of  companies  are  preparing  to  take  out  ore,  the  railroad  com- 
pany having  informed  those  interested  that  it  would  carry  ores  to  Sacramento, 
from  any  point  in  the  Ilenness  pass,  for  $9  per  ton.  The  ores  of  most  of  these 
mines  being  silicates,  carbonates,  and  oxides,  are  very  easily  concentrated,  a 
fact  which  the  owners  of  the  Bay  State  mine  appear  to  be  aware  of,  as  they7  are 
putting  up  a small  furnace,  on  Haskell’s  plan,  to  operate  on  all  the  ores  they 
can  purchase,  as  well  as  what  they  can  obtain  from  their  own  mine.  No  ores 
of  any  consequence  have  been  shipped  from  this  district,  in  consequence  of  the 
distance  to  a market ; but  in  1864  a Doctor  Landszwert  made  a number  of  large 
bars  of  fine  copper  from  them,  which  were  exhibited  at  the  State  fair,  at  Carson 
City7,  in  that  yrear.  These  bars  contained  $L50  per  ton  in  gold,  and  about  $250 
per  ton  in  silver,  according  to  the  doctor’s  assay. 

Lower  California  mines — Of  the  copper  mines  in  Lower  California  but  lit- 
tle of  an  authentic  character  is  known.  The  Sanc&  mine,  as  described  by  Mr. 
W.  Thompson,  an  old  Cornish  miner,  who  was  superintendent  of  it  for  three  or 
four  years,  is  located  near  Loretto,  a place  in  the  province  of  Comondu,  about 
thirty  miles  from  the  coast,  where  there  is  a good  harbor.  The  lode  is  de- 
scribed as  being  from  eight  to  ten  feet  wide,  enclosed  between  walls  of  slate  and 
granite.  It  has  been  extensively  explored  by  shafts  and  levels,  and  about  five 
hundred  tons  of  ore  have  been  shipped  to  Europe,  where  it  sold  for  about  five 
hundred  dollars  per  ton.  This  ore,  specimens  of  which  have  been  brought  to 
San  I rancisco,  is  of  a very  peculiar  character,  being  a sort  of  talcose  gaugue, 
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of  metallic  copper  and  silver  is  quite  common  at  the  Lake  bupenor  copper  m 
This  mine  bus  not  been to  nearly  twoyew^  ores  We  been  sent  ;o 

SanlCdsTarWed  on  both  hanks  of  Williams's  Fork  of  the  Colorado 
river,  where,  there  is  but  little  doubt,  ^^.^0^  depo^ite  of 

vented  any  advantage  being  gained  by  the  - Jo  tl  • ore  t0  gan  Fran- 
of  the  Planet  mine  skipped about  h"n"  fit  of  „ rds  0f  $1 00  per  ton  over 

Cisco,  where  t sold  for  a puce  P nd  trar,sportation,  the  land  carnage 

^^yeir^yT  pTev^dTmo’ng  these  mines  during  the  past 
I he  greatest  act  j 1 cuirinPfi  from  them  all  collectively  ; 


the  principal  shippeio  being  the  an<L\  ' Occidental  Ten  times  the  quan- 

tlemen  just  returned  from  these  mines  state  that  there  aie  , ’ d 

r^lSrnt  a The  stlS  employed  in  the  trade 

^e1  o7f  ^X'inth^dirjcThave  been  extensively  explored  by  means 
of  SsbX  tunnels  and  drifts,  andin  nearly  every 

creased  in  importance  m prop  _ tunnel  on  their  mine  for  the 

rt  T'-Vo  1 ;a"4S™rt*h"— .,»» - 

length  of  350  feet,  out  the  surface  beiug  m 


ength  of  350  feet,  out  ot  w«  the  surface  beiug  in 

,re  of  an  average  of  mineg  in  lhe  district  is  found  in  a regu- 

l body  ol  oie.  Tl  , « • ti1P  whole  country  appears  to  be 


or< 

tti&Tbajng,i 

S’ 'b  “ »°,  oi^rarZlue  in  patches  vdiere  waters  containing  car- 
bonate of  lime  in  solution  have  material,  the 

In  running  the  tun ncla  «n(1  d"  ‘ . gei  CTUsbed  by  heavy  masses  of 

“e  which,  having  been  held  in  place  by  huge  quantities  ot  POwdt  Q OX.de  o, 

iron,  drop  out  when  they  are  undermined  m cut  mg  the  d - ^ whjch  j8 

-hing  down  id  block  all  fur- 

%’f-aaj.TS  SShiKS  ta.c  t»i  -a  *a  ft 

f ,1  "nnticatiou  of  heat  alone,  and  by  a single  process,  several  ol  the  compa- 
nies have  erected  extensive  smelting  works.  Martin  & Greeumau,  w o 
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largely  interested  in  the  Mineral  Ilill  mines,  are  putting  up  works  that  will  cost 
nearly  $100,000  when  completed. 

Some  of  the  ore  taken  from  this  extraordinary  hill  are  so  exceedingly  rich  in 
gold,  that  a 10-stamp  battery  is  being  erected  to  crush  the  ore  and  work  it  for 
the  gold,  by  the  ordinary  processes  adopted  for  saving  gold  from  quartz  ; the  tail- 
ings will  be  afterwards  smelted  for  the  copper  they  contain,  nearly  40  per  cent. 

1 he  gangue  rock  of  nearly  all  these  Arizona  ores  is  composed  of  spathic 
iron,  heavy  spar  and  quartz  ; the  ores  found  in  California  being  free  from  gangue 
rock,  though  they  are  generally  mixed  with  the  containing  slate  or  serpentine. 

Knowles  & Lightner,  another  firth,  extensively  engaged  in  these  Arizona 
mines,  are  also  putting  up  smelting  works  on  their  ground.  The  Great  Central 
company  have  a set  of  such  works  in  active  operation,  and  turning  out  large 
quantities  of  good  regulus  of  about  80  per  cent. 

Most  of  the  labor  done  about  these  mines  is  performed  by  natives,  Mexicans 
and  Chinamen.  Kot  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  workmen  are  Americans  or 
Europeans. 

Aubery  City  is  located  on  the  north  side  of  the  fork,  and  would  soon  become 
quite  an  important  place  of  business  if  sufficient  tonnage  could  be  obtained  to 
carry  away  the  ore  that  could  be  furnished  by  the  mines  in  its  neighborhood. 


3.— THE  GEOLOGICAL  FORMATIONS  IN  WHICH  COPPER  IS  FOUND. 

Peculiarities  of  formations. — There  are  peculiarities  about  the  geological  for- 
mations in  which  the  copper  ores  are  found  on  this  coast,  which  derive  an  inter- 
est from  the  great  extent  of  country  over  which  they  can  be  traced.  For  in 
stance : Not  a single  important  body  of  such  ore  has  been  found  on  this  coast, 
either  among  the  coast  range,  the  foot-hills,  or  among  the  Sierra  Nevadas,  ex- 
cept in  the  immediate  vicinity,  if  not  actually  in  serpentine  or  other  magnesian 
rocks  or  matamorphised  slates.  This  is  the  case  in  all  the  districts  above  de- 
scribed, the  only  exception  being  at  Hope  valley,  Amador  county.  For  the 
hundreds  of  miles  over  which  the  great  belt  of  copper  ores  can  be  traced,  it  is 
never  found  except  in  one  or  the  other  of  these  rocks,  and  invariably  without 
any  gangue  rock,  except  this  containing  slate  or  serpentine.  This  great  belt  of 
copper  ore  is  never  formed  except  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  auriferous 
slates  and  quartz.  As  has  already  been  mentioned,  all  the  copper  found  on  this 
coast  contains  a large  per  cent,  of  gold,  and  many  of  the  most  important  aurif- 
erous quartz  lodes  contain  a considerable  per  cent,  of  copper  ore.  In  some  sec- 
tions of  the  State  the  gold  itself  is  so  much  alloyed  with  copper  that  it  is  not 
more  than  half  as  valuable  as  that  obtained  from  other  sections.  The  numerous 
fossils  that  have  been  discovered  in  both  the  auriferous  slates  and  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  great  copper  belt,  prove  that  both  formations  belong  to  the  same  geologi- 
cal era.  It  may  therefore  be  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  same  causes  which 
produced  the  one,  at  the  same  time  produced  the  other.  The  nature  of  these 
causes  has  not  been  sufficiently  studied  to  be  of  any  practical  use ; though  the 
subject  involves  many  important  practical  and  scientific  points,  such  as  the 
compilation  of  facts  and  the  observations  of  practical  men  in  the  department 
you  have  just  inaugurated  may  throw  much  light  upon. 

The  costs  of  working  the  copper  mines. — I lie  cost  of  working  the  copper 
mines  on  this  coast  is,  under  the  present  system,  a great  impediment  to  the 
development  of  this  source  of  national  wealth.  Expenses  of  copper  mining  are 
much  influenced  by  three  conditions  : the  convenience  of  the  mine  to  the  market 
for  its  product,  the  kind  of  labor  employed,  and  the  position  of  the  mine  in 
reference  to  facilities  for  working  it. 

1 lie  mines  at  Gopperopolis,  which  are  most  favorably  located  with  reference 
to  the  convenience  for  sending  their  ores  to  market,  pay,  on  an  average,  about 
to  carry  their  ore  from  the  mine  to  the  ship  which  carries  it  to  the 


$8  per  ton  to  carry 
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furnaces,  about  815  per  ton  as  freight  purges  by  these  P« 

nearest  marked  I sum  £3»  * M 

travelled  thorough- 
fares, have  to  meet  additional  costs  for  0f  the  ore  than 

This  expensive  transportation  compels  a closer  exammat  ^ hand,  iu 

would  otherwise  he  necessary,  an  ns  " , \ j t warrant  the  expense, 

order  to  select  only  such  of  it  as  may  be  s« kborere  empbyed.  This  opera- 
requiring  considerable  skill  on  t c par  f(jr  gucJl  (J';  as  may  he  selected,  I 

tiou  costs,  at  a very  low.estiiii.it  , •-  1 mount;11£r  to  ten  per  cent,  by  mixing 

rda“fuse,  wLh  is  ,Uw  the  dump 

cause  of  the  stoppage  of  the  work  on  ^ral  goml  m • meang,  under 

enormous  tax  on  the  copper  signers ‘vTll  not  carry  the  ore  to  ; 

this  system,  ot  avoiding  tarn  e j - » fw-mionallv,  a cargo  of  one  grade 
New  York  or  Boston  unless  it  is  m ba  s.  ‘ ig  rarew  that  an  entire 
ore  lias  been  shipped  to  Swansea  m u , ^ .g  y rare]y  that  this  method 

cargo  belongs  to  one  party,  01  is  S ’arcej_  ever  returned,  and  conse- 

of  shipment  is  adopted.  Ihetr  » p e largely  connected  with 

quently  are  nearly  a total  loss  Header  cV  Co  *hc a* enlarge  ^ ^ ^ RS 

the  shipping  business,  secure  the  letui  ]tl  > voyage  round  the  Horn 

!hey  have  « mgh  haling  in  scores  of 

rs,p  j »*-.  - 

The  class  of  laborers  employ  ed,  and  t g P f mining  on  this 

another  material  condition  great  y m . ® American  or  European,  in  Cali- 

coast.  The  average  wages  of  copp Thc  Keystone  and  Union, 
fornia,  except  at  Copperopolis,  is  ‘ I (r(  day  t0  all  their  laborers, 

the  two  largest  companies  at  that  Other  companies  in  the  valley  pay 

whether  they  work  above  f";  aU  othf.r  laborers.  Many  of  the  corn- 

83  per  day  for  drifters,  and  . 1 • , Chinamen  almost  exclusively  lor 

panies  in  other  portions  of  the  bt^  em?  diem.  As  these  Chinamen, 

Ml  work  done  above  ground,  who  ^L^  as  well  as  any  other  class  of 

under  proper  supervision,  do  ” (lat  cmplov  them  effect  an  important 

laborers,  it  follows  that  those  compa  Copperopohs'mines  have  not  introduced 
saving  of  expense.  1 * "^if St  Create  disturbances  among  the 
this  class  of  labor  m tlu  1 i *.  hundred  in  the  valley.  1 hese  men,  as  is 
miners,  of  whom  there  are  about  g - ,0  t)ie  Chinese,  a feeling  which  is 

usual  with  their  class,  have  an  in  -^d  that  their  presence  and  employment. 

not  by  any  means  allayed  by  t ' . = It  is  quite  probable  the  intro- 

would  insure  a reduction  “ .ff/^^Twonld  cite  considerable  disturb 
duction  of  Chinamen  to  work  on  the.  proprietors  of  mines  costing  mil- 

ance.  But  it  is  scarcely  to  he  expected  ‘hat  propr  e ^ whicU  tbe)1 

lions  of  dollars,  the  returns  on  wh  P | ]ves  0f  the  services  of  tin! 
are  worked,  will  be  aete^ed  from  avmhng  them-e  f # of  w . 


are  worked,  will  he  deterred  from  availing  uk--  f an  cla88  of  citizens 
cheapest  labor  in  the  market,  throug  < a • every  facility  should  b« 

It  being  so  much  to  the  interest  o the  J*.  any'  interference 


It  being  so  much  to  the  interest  0 * ^ resources,  any  interfcrenc 

" t^Zns  mprerwnt  the  introduction  of  chea, 

°f  ClJ“‘  « ft0m  $ 


t0  it  \he  mfnetin  Sa  most  of  the  work  is  done  by  Mexicans,  who  « 
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satisfied  with  about  $30  per  month  and  a certain  quantity  of  provisions  There 
are  a good  many  Chinese  employed  at  these  mines,  who  are  paid  $30  per  month 
ami  hoard  themselves.  rI  he  Americans  and  Europeans  employed  are  paid  from 
$50  to  60  per  month  in  addition  to  their  board. 

The  position  of  the  mine,  the  facilities  it  possesses  for  working,  is  another  im- 
portant condition  connected  with  the  costs.  Mines  located  in  the  lower  level  of 
broad  valleys,  such  as  those  at  Copperopolis,  where  they  have  to  hoist  every- 
thing taken  out  of  the  mine  and  to  lower  everything  put  into  it  by  machinery, 
and  to  pump  the  seepage  water  of  an  extensive  district  from  a sump-hole  five  hun- 
dred feet  in  depth,  labor  under  the  greatest  possible  disadvantage  The  costs  of 
engines,  their  wear  and  tear,  and  the  expense  of  their  superintendence  and  re- 
paii,  imposes  a cost  of  more  than  $5  per  ton  on  all  the  ores  extracted  from  these 
mines.  It  is  a lair  estimate  to  calculate  that  every  ton  of  ore  taken  from  the 
Union  and  Keystone  mines  costs  $16  per  ton  as  it  reaches  the  surface.  Th:s 
calculation  includes  the  division  of  all  the  expenses  attending  the  conduct  of 
the  business  of  the  mine  by  the  quantity  of  ore  actually  shipped.  These  figures, 
explaining  the  costs  of  working  the  copper  mines  when  compared  with'those 
show  ing  the  value  of  their  products,  show  why  so  many  good  mines  have  stopped 
work  during  the  past  year.  " 1 

The  present  price  of  fifteen  per  cent,  ore  at  Swansea  and  New  York  is  less 
than  $o0  per  ton.  lo  obtain  this  it  costs  the  mines  at  Copperopolis — 

For  extraction  from  the  mine $16 

Freight  to  San  Francisco g 

Freight  to  Swansea  or  New  York i rt 

Bags 4 

Sorting ^ 

4 

Total 44 


This  does  not  include  any  allowance  for  loss  by  broken  bags  or  carelessness 
in  handling  after  shipment,  or  expenses  for  commissions,  &c.  It  must  also  be 
remembered  that  not  one-half  of  the  ore  extracted  from  these  mines  will  average 
fifteen  per  cent.  . It  is  known  that  Meader,  Lalor  & Co.  have  shipped  thousands 
of  tons  of  ore  which  did  not  exceed  twelve  per  cent.  These  Copperopolis  mines, 
expoiting  neai  ly  three-fourths  of  the  ore,  furnish  unmistakable  data  on  which  to 
base  a calculation  of  the  very  slight  margin  of  profits  that  arise  from  copper 
mining  on  this  coast  as  at  present  conducted. 

There  are  some  mines,  such  as  La  Yictoire,  in  Mariposa  county,  and  those  in 
some  of  the  northern  counties  and  in  Oregon,  in  which  the  costs  of  extraction 
of  the  ore  does  not  exceed  $4  per  ton,  as  they  are  worked  by  tunnels  and  re- 
quire no  hoisting  or  pumping.  Hut  the  cost  of  transportation  is  much  greater 
from  all  these  mines  than  it  is  from  Copperopolis,  and  the  quantity  of  fifteen-per- 
cent. ore  costs  more  for  selecting.  The  quantity  of  carbonates,  silicates,  and 
oxides  obtainable  in  any  locality  in  California  and  Oregon  is  so  unimportant 
as  not  to  come  within  range  of  calculations  concerning  the  costs  of  regular 
mining.  b 

It  cannot  be  possible  that  this  present  condition  of  affairs  connected  with  the 
copper  resources  of  the  Pacific  coast  is  without  remedy,  as  the  annexed  table 
will  show.  The  mines  on  this  coast  within  five  years  of  their  discovery,  in  spite 
of  every  disadvantage  of  inexperience  in  the  work  of  their  development  and 
want  of  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  their  ores,  have  exported  nearly  eighty  tliou- 
-and  tous  of  ore,  valued  at  the  very  lowest  estimate  at  upwards  of  $5,000,000  A 
national  source  of  wealth  so  productive  in  its  infancy  will  not  be  left  to  die  of 
inanition  for  want  of  the  fostering  care  of  the  general  government.  As  will  be 
explained  anon,  to  smelt  the  ores  on  this  coast,  with  the  present  price  of  fuel 
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and  the  metal  when  made,'  would  he  but  a partial  and  temporary  remedy  the 
final  success  of  which  is  involved  in  doubt.  The  recommendation  of  the  chair- 
man  of  the  national  revenue  commission  on  this  very  point  explains  the  o ily 
effectual  plan  that  will  secure  the  extended  development  of  the  copper  resources 
of  this  coast.  The  following  is  a copy  of  the  commissioner  s recommendation 
referred  to  • “ The  commission  therefore  recommend  that  all  excise  duties  on 

domestic  copper  be  repealed  ; and  that  the  duties  on  imported  copper  ores  and 
cornier  be  advanced  to  a moderate  extent,  or  sufficient  to  relieve  the  copper 
m ning  interests  of  the  United  States  from  the  depressing  effects  of  the  internal 
taxes  upon  their  supplies,  and  to  give  to  it  as  good  a standing  in  “m  mar 
kets,  with  reference  to  foreign  competition,  as  they  had  before  the  piesent  taxes 

were  imposed.” 


4.— REDUCTION  OF  ORES. 


Processes  in  use  for  smelting  and  concentrating  the  ores.— Is umerous  plans  have 
been  proposed  and  tested  for  the  purpose  of  smelting  and  concentrating  the  cop- 
per ores  found  on  this  coast,  none  of  which,  for  causes  to  be  stated,  have  been 
entirely  successful,  though  several  of  them  have  been  partially  so.  A detailed 
description  of  all  these  various  processes,  and  of  the  furnaces  and  apparatus 
used,  while  it  might  be  both  interesting  and  instructive,  would  be  out  of  place 
in  tliis  report.  Most  of  these  plans  which  have  been  tested,  on  the  huge  sea  e, 
Pave  possessed  some  novel  principle,  which  might  bent  advantage  if  employed 
in  combination  with  old  established  processes,  by  those  who  possess  the  neces- 
sary skill,  experience,  and  judgment  to  admit  innovations  upon  systems  under 
wlJcli  (hey  may  have  been  educated.  This  seeming  digression  is  intended  to 
explain  the  principql  cause  of  the  failure  of  some  of  the  most  costly  works  tlnit 
have  been  erected  for  the  purposes  to  which  this  portion  of  the  report  ref  ei  s. 
p":  few  cases!  those  having1  charge  of  these  work.  appe««l . £ to 

the  impression  that  it  was  so  absolutely  necessary  to  follow  the  old l pal .teins  n 
trod  need  from  their  native  land,  that  some  German,  E renck,  and  Cornish  opera 
tives  seemed  to  attribute  their  failure  to  the  fact  that  the  laborers  employed, 
and  the  materials  used,  did  not  understand  the  German,  ¥ rench,  or  Coi  . 

'Trif 'in  1862,  works  of  an  experimental  character  --e  e^trvl  at  Antioch 
on  the  banks  of  the  San  Joaquin  river,  near  the  base  of  Mount  Diablo,  for  the 
mu-nose  of  testin'*  the  adaptability  of  the  coal  obtained  in  that  yicnutj  , tor 
CeCng  purpose! ; many  persons,  supposed  to  be  authorities  on  the  subject, 
expressing  the  opinion  that  such  coal  was  unsuited  for  the  purpose  ^ 

These  works  were  erected  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  1 homas  r nee,  an  ex 

assaying  and  refining  works  of  Kellogg,  Hueston  & Co.,  the  most  exten-.va 
private  establishment  in  that  business  in  the  United  State,.  ^ 

These  works  put  up  by  this  gentleman  at  Antioch  con.  ' , . 0',. 

furnace  and  roasting  kiln,  built  on  the  plan  of  those  ...  use  at  Swansea  but  oa 
somewhat  smaller  scale,  and  with  a 'slight  change  in  the  orm  o ic  e1'  >*l 

Xnt  it  to  the  fuel.  The  furnace  has  a base  of  thirteen  feet  six  inches  long, 

IS  inches  wide,  with  a 

sufficient  draft  and  carrying  oft  the  fumes,  sixty  -live  tret  niDii. 
"TsmtcfaK  “ experiment,  chiefly  to  test  tW 
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adaptability  of  the  Mount  Diablo  coal  for  smelting.purposes-to  ascertain  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  heat,  it  generates  1 to  asceitam  the 

nattr^'i^nnl7  V°°fTCh  t0’  6nter  int0  any  ^"ded  details  of  tl,  . 

turc  of  this  coal ; but  it  may  be  necessary,  to  make  the  subject  plain  to  those 

in  a*  reverberatory^uruace  Tt"  ‘°  T ‘tad?  "f  30cb  -a/ters^'^te  thlt 

it  and* tit 'burning  fud"*'T°n  11  fl  °re  by  mea”8 * *  °f  a “ bridSe’”  built  between 
anil  the  burning  fuel.  In  all  flames,  no  matter  how  generated  there  is  one 

portion  more  intensely  hot  than  the  others.  This  is  calk/the  « red’ucing  fiain"” 

coXdonot  nroducVa  flCduC,1’?t?re8’  undw  certai»  conditions,  into  metals.  All 
the  reverbemorv  fnnmee' He  °f  Le.eamc  nature  or  lenSth.  and  the  operation  of 

sl™rd  ttt  thT-^z  ^Tptced  «o  arr upo" its  bc^  s° 

is  caused  to  strike  the  L at 'the' proper  pobt  " S P°rtl°U  °f  th°  flame 

edgrfof'  ll.'e  nnnelnl11 *'0^'1  'T  “0t  requirc  an7  technical  or  scientific  knowf- 
ig  ft  the  pnnciples  of  combustion  to  understand  that  a furnace  to  use  fuel 

ks  ctstructi,::  w,a  8h>rt  *T  and  littll8IU0ke-  great  modificat^if^a 

and  mud,  smoke  U The  * "o  ‘°  X™  f“el  which  Foduccs  a long  flame 
ana  much  smoke,  i he  experiments  at  Antioch  settled  this  point  clearly  if  not 

aacef  bunt  L die,°r  ‘TiX*1,  and  I,rov"8 *'  for  general  information,  that  fur- 
S,  , “u  thc  I’lau  of  those  used  at  Swansea,  in  which  the  short-llamed 

Pacific  coait8  Tut  X n°‘  a^pted,  f"  tbo  ,u8e  ,of  thc  long-flamed  coals  of  the 
coast-  1>ut  the  question  yhether  this  long-flaincd  coal  could  not  be 

settled01  Mr  p®  DU!'poses,  m a suitably  constructed  furnace,  remains  still  un- 

or  tb * f Z L J StatC3  TIS  M°unt  Diabl0  coal  oould  be  economically  used 
oi  bat  puipose  m a properly  constructed  furnace,  but  thinks  no  attempt  should 

p.  ™ de  t0  l?''<J“.cd  ony  further  than  in  the  conversion  of  the  ores  iutoregulus 

e ter  ardcle  ca,  deSCr!Ptlon8  °.f  coal  being  so  much  higher  on  this  coast  than  a 
etter  article  can  be  obtained  in  other  countries,  the  refining  of  the  metal  can  be 
lore  profitably  done  in  those  countries. 

1 iTiTn'  t0  be  regretted  ibat  the  company,  which  expended  nearly  $50,000 
making  these  experiments  at  Antioch,  did  not  carry  them  out  to  a full  con- 
ion,  by  permitting  Mr.  1 rice  to  make  such  changes  in  the  form  of  the  fur- 
ace  as  Ins  skill  and  experience  may  have  suggested.  But  in  California,  where 

ass&jr 18  “ 81 1»  - w—i: 

The  first  bar  of  metal  from  the  Antioch  smelting  works  was  received  at  San 

1 thefir  tTa1  ‘Vl41  ll°f  Sfel,te™ber:  1863l' 1,1(1  created  almost  as  much  interest 

eration  thT  f X 7 fr°”  Wa810e-  l?urinS  tbe  time  these  works  were  in 
l y produced  about  200  tons  of  matt,  or  regulus,  of  an  average  of 

om  ■ boutl  St  thC  b/ knCc  behlg  ^ °n>  8Ulphur’  silica’  &c*  This  was  obtained 
m u oout.2,000  tons  of  ores  from  various  parts  of  the  State,  but  chiefly  from  Cop- 

tiopohs,  of  an  average  of  about  10  per  cent.,  which  the  company  advertised  to 
irehase  at  the  following  prices  ; J ^fbibeu  10 

I4 * *  JX  ““1 per  ton  of  2,376  pounds. 

Lr  Tf"'v •• 17  Per  ton  of  2,376  pounds. 

““f 19  per  ton  of  2,376  pounds. 

> De,  „ t v Per  ton  of  2,376  pounds. 

_T  25  per  ton  of  2,376  pounds. 

IN  one  were  accepted  below  7£  per  cent. 

The  coai  used  in  the  operations  cost  about  $7  per  ton  delivered  on  the  grounds 

* , ^on  this  coal,  it  was  estimated,  would  reduce  two  tons 

4i  /V  e.  ur]lace  had  become  thoroughly  heated  ; but  in  consequence 

, ( [ ,C,U  ? m 0 Gaining  good  materials  for  lining  it  the  furnace  was  not 

p s a l y ea  ed.  I he  best  imported  fire-bricks,  in  consequence  of  the  ac- 

II.  Ex.  Doc.  29 li 
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tion  of  the  sulphur  in  the  ore  would 

Work  had  consequently  to  h^stoppe^^wi  P ’ lo&g  in  the  cost  0f  fuel 

off,  in  order  to  re-lme  the  fuin.  • , ks  were  only  calculated  to  opep- 

ate^on^about  eight  tons  oT ore’  “'twenty-four  hours,  these  stoppages  absorbea 
aUA  Z'nfnry  Davis,  another  practical 

charge  of  an  extensive  smetmg  es a at  the  works  at  Antioch  since 

&j£&s}2Si - - » -»■  - 

pay  to  ship  m bulk.  TJ  . mi  at  Opperopolis,  are  on  a more 

The  smelting  works  erected  at  t - . liear]y  $75,000,  and  consist  of 

extended  scale  than  those  at  Antioc.  1 j 7 ■ d/were  erected  under  the 


5UFc‘muv , ,T  Tl’Ttnirrv  1 VPl’V  sklllUl  H I’CnCn  mewuuigioi,  “ 

on  this  coast  by  M.  U Hei  ) , • 3 . • jn  Oregon.  The  whole  estab- 

erected  similar  works  on  the  Queen  of  Bionze s n , u fepr;Tetbem  of  a portion 
lishment  consists  of  fourlarge  German  pJ,  with 

of  their  sulphur,  two  large  blast  furnaces  “eo “£  engine.  The  kilns  are 

a powerful  blast  set  in  motion  by  a 20-horse  powe  t S t0  12 

each  capable  of  roasting  500  tons  of  me i at  a bat“’ iu  laying  them. 

weekh  to  burn,  according  t0  ! " r ”,<^.as  p]aced  in  the  blast  furnaces,  which  are 
After  burning  in  these  kilns  the  • 1.,  j jn  twenty-four  hours, 

capable  of  operating  on  eight i tons  of  8"^  ^ of  the  slag  frompre- 

The  only  flux  used  in  any  of  the  opei  T|l/ore  came  from  the  furnaces, 

vious  meltings,  or  silica  m the  fo  * 1 of  two  qualities  of  regulus,  the  one 

after  the  first  operation  m them,  in  tlie  i about  40  per  cent.  This 

containing  about  80  per  cen  . /re  melted  three  or  four  times,  in  order  to 
regulus  was  afterwards  broken  up  “d  «-mdted  t nee  o wble.  No 

deprive  it  of  all  the  sulphur,  and  to > to*  ™ * The  Jst3  for  fuel  i» 

attempts  were  made  to  lefine  ns  L charcoal,  costing  from  37  to  50 

these  operations  were  exceeding  y _ } , tber  with  the  necessity  for  liand- 

cents,  per  bushel,  had  to  he  usex  ^ anq  unskilful  laborers,  rendered 

ling  the  materials ^ so  many  time6  - 3 - 1 were  discontinued  after  a few 


ling  the  materials  so  many  time,  i)  -1  were  discontinued  after  a few 

the  operations  so  unprofitable  that*t  1 averaging  about  8 per  cent, 

months*  trial— not  before  some  d 00  $200  t0  $250  per  ton,  show- 


months’  trial — not  before  some  5,UUUionsui  ^ per  ^ gbow 

county,  cost  about  $30,00C.  hi  , modified  bv  Mr.  J.  C.  Chapman,  oiw 
Piggott,  in  his  work  on  copper,  the  works  w,-re  built, 

of  the  proprietors  of  the  mine,  un  j l l ioQ  piston  bellows,  four  feet  i« 

The  blast  here  is  generated  by  two  not  J ores  hav«  been  operate, 

diameter,  set  in  motion  by  a large  • q s iong  as  plenty  q 

on  at  this  place  except  oxides,  carbonates  ^sd.catc.^ 
such  ores  were  attainable,  this  company  • b , ccased,  tbe, 

quantities  of  good  matt  and  inferior  “PP^^Tot  adapted  to  operate  on  sw 
had  to  closeHip  their  establishment,  as  it  was  n t 


"fflu  k«*  ;r:  s-t-; 
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off  nil  HC  liS'ltCSt'  fl0atld  °n  the  surface  and  coo,ed  q”i<=ke8t(  it  was  scraped 
Off  and  thrown  away ; the  copper,  on  cooling,  readily  separating  from  the  L- 

n-  w Inch  was  allowed  to  cool  above  it.  The  latter  was  remelted  and  the 
former  was  ready  for  market.  The  fuel  used  at  these  works  was  pine  wood 
charcoal,  costing  about  thirty-seven  cents  per  bushel  1 

Other  smelting  works,  of  a novel  and  very  economical  and  useful  character,  have 
been  erected  on  the  La  Victoire  mine,  at  Hunter’s  valley,  Mariposa  county ; It 
the  Buchanan  mine,  m Merced  county;  at  the  Campo  Seen  mine,  in  Calaveras 
county,  and  at  several  other  mines  in  various  portions  of  the  coast,  on  a plan 
introduced  by  Mr.  Nathaniel  Haskell,  a California  mechanic,  and  called  bv  him 
he  “ water-1, ned  cupola  furnace.”  These  furnaces  are  capable  of  rediilg 

twenty  tons  ofoxtdes,  carbonates,  or  silicates  to  good  regulis  in  twenty-four 

Ihc  peculiar  feature  of  this  useful  invention  is  a “water  lining,”  which  mav 

nth?C'TkbC,<l  b^8,.atIng  tbat  the  cuP0,a  consists  of  two  parts,  one  within  the 
’’  ! “i  dlY,s,ons  of  aa  onl°n.  These  parts  are  formed  of  stout  iron  boiler 
plates,  strong  y riveted  at  the  joints.  Between  the  two  there  is  a space  of 

tmk  XI-n’  TV  V3  Pt  Constalltl>r  filIed  with  cool  water,  by  meals  of  a 

Otherwte  be  lo  t'h  C0°  I*?-  “T  a“  ™mcn5e  quantity  of  heat  that  would 

^ aX  in  thel  7 Xf 'T  “ * mat‘cr  °,f  cour8e’  ««<***  a correspond- 
ng  ..iv  mg  in  fuel.  No  fire  bricks  are  used  in  these  furnaces,  which,  besides 

being  a great  saving  m the  consumption  of  this  costly  article,  affects  an  addi- 
tional saving  by  requiring  no  time,  labor,  or  heat  to  be  lost  in  replacing  these 
bricks  every  few  days,  as  they  become  destroyed  by  the  heat.  A very°power- 
nl  and  even  blast  is  kept  up  in  these  furnaces  by  a large  cylinder  bellows  set 
1 in  mot, on  by  a smal  steam-engine.  One  of  these  furnaces!  used  at  the  Bu 
’ ±rrm’ has,  Producert  upwards  of  1 00  tons  of  good  marketable  copper  durin* 

i2  arln'  } T ’ Wm?h  haS  f ldTat  San  Francisco  for  from  $ 300  to  $320  per  ton  of 
2,000  pounds.  _ 1 hat  at  the  La  Victoire  mine,  has  only  recently  been  put  into 
operation,  but  is  producing  SO  percent,  of  regulus  at  the  rate  of  24  tons  per  week 
I It  may  be  quite  proper  to  state  that  these  furnaces  are  not.  adapted  to  operate 
.n  ores  contaming  a very  large  proportion  of  sulphur,  unless  they  hlvfbeen 

fcwf  flLralThId’i  M 'T  COmblned  with  a Iargc  proportion  of  miter  ores  or 
femtab  c flux.  1 he  sulphur  lias  a very  damaging  effect  on  the  iron  of  the  cupola 

kvhen  both  are  heated  to  the  necessary  temperature  to  melt  the  Ore 
I These  furnaces  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  owners  of  mines  containing  lam; 

fcri°iie8’  rh,T%rl  - »f  ,o„  P00r  a qSi*s 

LtdnV  T akI?t-l'1  bu  1 h.‘y  ari  very  cheaP  and  portable,  the  cupola,  blast, 
,ngme  antHmler  only  costing  about  S3, 000,  and  all  combined  only  weighing 
aooufc  nve  tons.  . J b ° 

. In  18G2a  lady,  a Mrs.  Hall,  invented  a novel  description  of  furnace  for 
melting  copper  ores,  by  means  of  jets  of  superheated  steam  being  passed  into 
he  cupo  a during  the  time  the  fuel  and  ore  were  in  an  incandescent  state  To 


-_pc  a dur  ng ^ llll3  1UU  tt„u  ore  were  in  an  incandescent  state.  To 

he  cupola  of  this  furnace  was  attached  an  apparatus  for  condensing  the  fume« 
previous  to  their  passage  into  the  chimney.  This  invention  was  very  much 

►wnn*  m {he t\ime  by  Col™el  Charles  Harazthy,  in  a letter  published  over  his 
•wn  name  in  the  papers  at  San  Francisco. 

WrI™r™tratir'S ,r°'k8  €reTd  !,y  th?,P'-°P™tors  of  ‘^Keystone  mine  at 
rtET  ar°  °n  16  ^ w'P  V adJ°Ptfd  bL  some  of  large  copper  mining 

non  bv  w t '“TrT"'  E“6la,nd-  J he  ores  works  are  operated 

P y .k  f,r*  ie  " Lf  ““S114  I°  _l>e  obtained  is  the  separation  of  the 

and  tl  r>C  . y n!^ns  1 16  (1^r.enCe  !n  ^ie  sPecific  gravity  and  hardness  in 
L tt.'/ff8’,.  ier,e  are  conditions  in  which  this  process  is  quite  simple, 
L • F’  ' '!  ( ec  !ve*  It  po  where  the  ore  is  contained  in  a silicious  gangue, 

^ In*,  ' 17.  ^ ir’.ln  a locality  where  there  is  an  abundant  supply  of  free  water, 
bnstantly  running,  and  where  there  are  plenty  of  cheap  laborers  to  be  bad 
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wl.0  understand  tlie^details  “ ?£%  ^OO.Tno^ 

absolute  loss,PbasPbeen  only  “ lom- 

is  ffSSSiSP 

S^|V  rStV^lpossible  t0  save  m°re 

These  works  have  be™  “S,^;  ^ ^ tw0  trough,  practical 

under  the  directions  of  Mr-  pawning : an  « > brought  between  two 


under  the  directions  of  Mr.  1 awning  al‘  brought  between  two 

machinists.  In  the  operation  of  these  wo  ks  the  orejs^g  ^ 

heavy  iron  rollers,  where  it  is  C1"3  ‘..jiggers,”  or  shaking  tables,  which  are 

by  1 of  water.  Ihe  motion  of  these  tables  causes  all 


each  contained  in  a large  tank  ot  waier  passing  through  the  tanks 

the  lighter  particles  to  float  off  m the  streamof  water  pas^  ^ 

These  fine  particles  are  collected  in _ settle  d beneath  the  tables, 

grains  which  do  not  float  off  are  retained  in  Bieves^aua  ^ The  ma- 


grains  which  do  not  float  off  are  the  proper  fineness.  The  ma- 

-nteivance  is  set  in  motion  by  a sixty-five  horse- 

described  in  the  description  o 1 P iudcment  of  the  parties  carrying  on 
this  report,  with  such  “ ^ may  compel, 

the  work  may  suggest,  oi  the-necessiti  flattering  account  of  the  various 

The  above  will  probably  not he 'fnd  smelting  the  copper 
processes  that  have  been  in  1 failures  therein  recorded  are  not  ot  a 

ores  found  on  this  coast.  L>u  i < c tpoge  0f  the  Pacific  coast.  * 
character  to  discourage  so  energetic  a pe  p . t tl.accaUeto  the  want  of 

,u  ,“1  . 

various  processes  now  in  use..  division  of  the  report  should  he  suffi- 

The  few  observations  contained  in  “annfactu?e  of  refined  copper 

cient  to  convince  any  reasonable  perso  . th^  ^ present  state  of  affairs. 

on  this  coast,  with  profit,  is  an  ]mP°;S1;  / ,oce8SeS)  it will  be  observed  that 
In  reviewing  the  above  remains  J|  mucll  t0  test  the  coal  as  to  smelt 

the  furnace  erected  at  A”tl0C  * ^ j t capacity  to  operate  upon  eight  tons  of 

upon  at  least  ten  tons.  Tv  elv  - - - i .i  . — ~~  nt  labor  tc 


east  ten  tons.  Twelve  or  tonrieeu  game  amount  0f  labor  Us 

requires  nearly  the  same  quan  i y o operate  on  ten  or  twelve  tons.  1 

ipon  eight  tons  of  ore  as  it  would  to  o^  Qn  thc  same  genera. 


jht  tons  of  ore  as  it  w « ^ ^ ^ on  the  same  genera. 

The  furnaces  at  the  copper  mllP  ^ f q on  this  coast,  and  use  a iuer 

e upon  ores  very  similar  to  those  tounu  on  * 


operate  upon 


to  fourteen  tons  of  ore  in  the  twenty-four  houis.  U3  coal  tban  is  to  b- 

The  Chilian  copper  smelteis  av  ,,  i . import  the  greater  portion  ot  tbl 
found  on  this  coast.  They  -e  compelled  to  ^ ^ ^ M ,ow 

«*  ■ * i!  is  “ely  “y  t0  ,w 

port  any  coal  at  all.  f tpe  absence  of  readily  available  quantity 

If . ‘;X:s:r  ssr ' - - -» ■*-*-  - - — 


of 
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ing  a large  percentage  of  sulphur,  smelting  will  always  be  more  expensive  than 
it  is  where  a different,  class  of  ores  are  used,  because  it  is  necessary  to  put. such 
sulphur  ores  through  the  preliminary  process  ofiroasting,  which  is  costly,  slow, 
and  sometimes  causes  much  loss.  The  object  of  this  process  is  to  expel  the 
sulphur,  arsenic,  antimony,  phosphorus,  or  other  deleterious  element  that  the 
ore  may  contain,  and  to  oxidize  the  iron  as  much  as  possible.  But  if  this  pro- 
cess be  carried  too  far,  or  the  ore  contains  a very  large  proportion  of  the 
sulphuret  of  iron,  or  when  the  heat  becomes  excessive,  a fusion  takes  nlaee, 
which  makes  the  separation  of  the  metal  from  the  sulphur  much  more  difficult. 
This  action  in  the  roasting  process  caused  the  loss  of  many  thousands  of  dollars 
to  the  proprietors. of  the  Union  mine,  by  requiring  the  regulus  produced  at  their 
smelting  works  to  be  roasted  three  or  four  times  to  expel  the  fused  sulphur 
from  it.  1 


Wi}h  Sydney  coal,  which  may  be  landed  at  San  Francisco  at  $9  per  ton, 
the  reduction  of  low  grade  ores  to  50  per  cent,  regulus  could  be  made  a very 
profitable  investment  for  capital.  The  necessary  works,  if  erected  on  sufficient 
scale  to  afford  a market  for,  say,  8 per  cent,  ores,  would  give  an  immense  im- 
petus to  the  development  of  the  copper  resources  of  the  Pacific  coast ; because, 
without  some  such  market,  all  the  ores  of  that  standard  will  be  valueless  for 
many  years  to  come,  and  they  form  about  seven-eighths  of  all  the  ores  on  this 
coast. 


To  prove  that  such  works  would  yield  a large  profit  on  the  capital  invested, 
the  following  calculation  is  here  given : 

Costs  attending  the  conversion  of  ten  tons  of  10  per  cent,  ore  into  45  per 
cent,  regulus : . 

Ten  tons  of  ore,  at  $16  per  ton $160  00 

Roasting  in  heaps,  at  $1  per  ton 10  00 

Six  tons  of  Sydney  coal,  at  $9  per  ton 54  00 

Labor  of  four  men 1,5  q0 

Incidental  expenses  — f 10  00 


Total  costs 949  00 

• ~ 

Per  contra  : 

Ten  tons  of  the  above  ore  produced  two  and  three-quarter  tons  of 

regulus  of  45  per  cent.  This  is  worth  $4  per  unit,  or $495  00 

Deduct  freight  and  expenses  attending  export 100  00 


Leaving  balance 1 395  00 

From  this  deduct  cost  of  ore  and  reduction 249  00 


There  is  a clear  profit  of 140  00 


This  profit  would  be  fully  20  per  cent,  larger  if  one  thousand  tons  of  ore 
were  operated  upon. 

The  Bristol  copper  mine,  in  Connecticut,  when  under  the  management  of  Mr. 
H.  II.  Sheldon,  the  present  superintendent  of  the.  Keystone  mine,  at  Copper- 
opolis,  paid  a very  large  revenue  to  its  proprietor  from  ores  that  did  not  exceed 
3 per  cent,  in  value,  on  an  average.  Sucli  a person,  after  a reasonable  amount 
of  experience  on  this  coast,  will  certainly  be  able  to  devise  a plan  by  which 
ores  of  ree  times  that  value  may  be  worked  to  a profit. 

Among  the  principal  causes  of  the  failure  of  the  smelting  works  tried  on  this 
coast  have  been — 

1st.  1 he  uniform  character  of  the  ores  operated  on. 

2d.  The  want  of  experienced  and  steady,  skilled  laborers. 

3d.  I he  misconstruction  of  the  furnaces. 
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At  Swansea  the  smelters  have  the  advantage  of  purchasing  ores  of  all  or 
any  classes,  as  all  are  brought  there  from  many  different  districts.  With 
this  assortment  of  ores  at  their  command,  they  can  arrange  the  charges  of  their 
furnaces  to  suit  their  fuel.  On  this  coast  there  are  no  established  means  for 
obtaining  such  a wide  selection  of  ores  as  will  admit  of  their  being  combined  so 
as  to  be  worked  with  advantage.  Most  of  the  smelting  works  which  have  been 
tried  on  this  coast  operate  on  the  ores  from  generally  the  one  mine  on  which 
they  were  erected,  and  these  are  generally  of  one  class. 

Tfce  furnaces  built  on  this  coast  have  generally  been  copies  of  such  as  are 
used  in  England,  Germany,  or  France,  where  fuel  of  a totally  different  char- 
acter is  used.  The  impatience  of  the  parties  interested  in  such  works  to  obtain 
from  them  immediate  profitable  results  has  prevented  the  necessary  experiments 
being  made  to  adapt  these  imported  furnaces  to  our  local  fuel. 

No  smelting  works  have  been  carried  on  long  enough  on  this  coast  to  disci- 
pline a sufficient  number  of  workmen  to  conduct  the  details  of  the  operations 
with  the  care  necessary  to  insure  success.  I he  few  good  workmen  who  have 
come  here  from  England,  France,  or  Germany,  all  aspire  to  be  superintend- 
ents, or  to  own  a mine  themselves,  without  possessing  the  ability  to  impart  their 
knowledge  to  the  more  intelligent  laborers  placed  under  their  direction. 

All  these  obstacles  to  success  would  be  in  a great  measure  removed  if  exten- 
sive works  were  to  be  erected  at  some  convenient  central  point,  where  those 
having  ores  to  dispose  of  could  always  find  a fair  market.  Such  works,  prop- 
erly conducted,  would  yield  a liberal  return  on  the  money  invested  in  their 
erection,  and  would  be  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the  copper  interests  of  the 
Pacific  coast. 

The  export  of  copper  ores  from  the  Pacific  coast . — It  is  difficult  to  obtain  a 
correct  return  of  all  the  copper  ores  exported  from  this  coast,  as  the  custom-house 
authorities  have  not  kept  anything  more  than  an  approximating  account  of  such 
as  have  been  shipped  through  that  department ; the  manifests  of  the  vessels  in 
which  it  has  been  shipped  in  many  cases  not  specifying  the  quantity  .of  ore  taken, 
only  giving  its  value  ; in  some  cases  entering  it  as  so  many  packages  of  unspeci- 
fied merchandise  of  a stated  value.  This  makes  it  difficult  to  estimate  the  quan- 
tity, because  at  the  commencement  of  this  exportation  the  ore  was  shipped  in 
barrels,  casks,  and  boxes,  some  of  which  contained  nearly  half  a ton  each,  and 
as  the  value  of  the  ore  differs  so  much,  the  value  given,  if  correct,  would  furnish 
no  basis  for  calculating  the  quantity. 

It  is  through  this  cause  that  the  published  reports  of  the  exports  of  ore  given 
in  the  lea*ding  commercial  papers  of  San  Francisco  at  stated  intervals  differ  so 
much  with  one  another.  The  reports  of  the  exports  for  the  nine  months  of  the 
present  year,  published  in  these  papers,  are  as  follows  : 

The  Alta,  15,174!  tons;  the  Bulletin,  15,350J  tons;  the  Commercial  Gazette, 
20,848!  tons. 

There  is  considerable  discrepancy  in  these  reports,  the  Gazette  being  probably 
nearest  correct. 

The  following  list,  compiled  from  every  available  source,  gives  the  names  of 
mines  which  are  known  to  have  sent  ore  to  San  Francisco,  and  the  quantity 
purchased  from  each.  There  are  several  firms  in  that  city  which  purchase  or 
make  advances  on  copper  ores.  Among  those  most  extensively  engaged  in  this 
business  are  Header,  Lalor  & Co.,  Martin  & Greenmail,  Mr.  Brice,  Conroy  & 
O’Conner.  None  of  these  parties  appear  disposed  to  give  information  relating 
to  their  business,  under  the  impression,  perhaps,  that  such  information  might  in 
some  way  or  other  injure  them,  and  it  was  not  through  them  directly  that  this 

list  Was  made  out : 
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List  of  mines  that  have  shipped  ore . 


Name  of  mine. 


Where  located. 


.Quantity 
I shipped. 


Tons. 


Union 

Keystone 

Copper  Hill 

Calaveras 

Campo  Seco 

Lane  ha  Plana  . . . 

Napoleon 

Newton 

Consumnes 

Table  Mountain. 
Birdseye 


Copperopolis,  Calaveras  county 

do do 

Near  Campo  Seco,  Calaveras  county 

Copperopolis,  Calaveras  county 

Campo  Seco,  Calaveras  county 

Lancha  Plana,  Calaveras  county 

Gopher  bills,  Calaveras  county 

Near,  Jackson,  Amador  county 

do do 

Calaveras  county 

Mariposa  county 


56, 542 
5,719, 
.1,500 
100 
1 , 300 
250 

4.000 

3. 000 
1,500 

250 

25 


Reg  us. 


Buchanan 

Superior 

Keokuk 

Alta 

Osos 

Arroyo  Seco 

La  So*  id  ad 

Copper  Creek  Company 

Trinity  Company 

Pueblo  Company 

La  Victoire  

Del  Fino... 

Philadelphia 

Mountaineer 

Grand  Central 

Planet 

Mineral  Hill 


Mariposa  county 

Mt.  Diablo,  Contra  Costa  county 

do do 

Del  N orto  county 

San  Luis,  Obispo  county 

Los  Angeles  county 

do do 


Trinity  county 


Mariposa  county. 

Lower  California,  (belongs  to  Capt.  Winder,  U.  S.  A. 

Arizona s- 

Arizona,  (belongs  to  Capt.  Winder,  U.  S.  A.) 

do do do 

do do.t..  ......do.,. 

do do do 


) 


200 

* . 12 
10 
100 
100 
15 
50 
26 
20 
25 

2, 000 
20 
100 
75 
100 
700 
500 


A total  of  78,239  tons,  not  including  any  shipment  from  the  Queen  of  Bronze 
or  any  of  the  mines  iA  Oregon  or  Lower  California,  or  any  of  the  many  small 
lots  that  were  shipped  as  experiments  by  the  mines  worked  in  all  parts  of  Cal- 
ifornia during  the  excitement  about  copper  that  prevailed  during  the  years  1860, 
1861,  1862,  and  1863.  It  is  quite  within  limits  to  estimate  the  or«s  received 
from  all  unnamed  sources  since  1860  at  1,761  tons.  This,  added  to  the  quanti- 
ties given  in  the  list  above,  makes  a total  of  80,000  tons  received  at  San  Fran- 
cisco and  exported  since  the  discovery  of  the  mines  at  Copperopolis. 

The  following  table  giving  the  exports  of  copper  ores  from  San  Francisco 
from  January,  1860,  to  October,  1866,  compiled  from  the  records  at  the  custom- 
house and  the  shipping  lists,  shows  a difference  of  upwards  of  22,000  tons  when 
compared  with  the  iist  above.  This  discrepancy  can  only  be  explained  on  the 
grounds  above  stated.  The  books  of  the  principal  mines  given  in  this  list  show 
that  the  quantities  iset  opposite  their  respective  names  have  been  actually  shipped 
from  them.  The  ore  shipped  from  the  leading  mines  is  calculated  according 
to  English  weight,  2,376  pounds  to  the  ton.  Some  of  the  smaller  companies 
may  have  estimated  their  ore  by  the  United  States  weight,  or  only  2,000  pounds 
to  the  ton  ; but  this  would  not  account  for  so  large  a discrepancy. 
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Exports  of  copper  ores  from  San  Francisco  from  January,  1862,  to  October,  1866. 


Year. 

To  New  York* 

To  Boston. 

To  Swansea. 

Total  for  year. 

1862 

Tons. 

86 

1 , 337 
4,90548 

4, 146 A 

7,67618 

Tons. 

3,  574-| 8 
4,20848 

5, 064 

9,  050 
3,4I5^0 

Tons. 

Tons. 

3,66018 
5,55348 
10, 234  A) 
17,78713 
21,47618 

1863 

718 
264  & 

2, 59148 
10, 38448 

1864 

1865. ....... ...... .... .... 

1866 

Totals 

20, 151  & 

25,312-48 

13,24843 

58, 7124§ 

Tlie  above  table  includes  concentrated  ores  and  regulus,  when  shipped  in  bags 
or  barrels,  but  not  metallic  copper  in  pigs  or  bars,  of  which  there  was  shipped 
about  25  tons  in  1865  and  3,787  bars,  of  unknown  weight,  in  1866.  In  this 
quantity  is  included  120  tons' from  the  smelting  works  at  Buchanan  Hollow, 
Mariposa  county,  shipped  by  Coffee  & Risdon,  of  San  Francisco.  As  this  metal 
averages  80  per  cent.,  one  ton  of  it  is  equal  to  five  tons  of  16  per  cent.  ore.  The 
export  of  this  metal  is  consequently  equal  to  1,725  tons  of  such  ore,  making  a total, 
when  added  to  quantity  in  the  first  table,  of  79,964  tons — in  round  numbers, 
say  80,000  tons  ; in  addition  to  which  there  are  upwards  of  2,000  tons  of  ores  at 
Stockton  and  San  Francisco  ready  for  shipment,  awaiting  vessels  to  carry  it 
away,  and  nearly  20,000  tons  are  ready  for  shipment  at  the  various  mines,  where 
it  is  retained  in  consequence  of  the  very  low  price  of  such  ores  in  this  market  at 
present;  the  whole  showing  that  upwards  of  100,000  tons  of  copper  ore  have 
been  taken  out  of  the  mines  of  California  since  their  discovery  in  1860.  Esti- 
mating this  ore  at  an  average  value  of  $50  per  ton,  which  is  very  much  below 
its  actual  value,  the  products  of  these  copper  mines  since  their  discovery  have 
added  $5,000,000  to  the  material  wealth  of  the  country,  and  opened  a wide  field  for 
the  employment  of  the  enterprise,  capital,  and  labor  of  thousands  of  its  citizens. 

A comparison  of  the  product  of  the  copper  mines  of  the  Pacific  coast  with 
those  in  other  countries  maybe  instructive  in  this  place.  Sir  Henry  De  La 
Beche,  the  head  of  the  department  of  mines  in  England,  stated  in  a lecture  given 
at  the  great  exhibition  in  London,  in  1861,  that  the  average  of  all  the  ores  of 
copper  produced  in  Cornwall  and  Devonshire  did  not  exceed  8 per  cent,  when 
dressed,  and- that  the  supply  was  constantly  becoming  less,  and  more  costly  to 
obtain  as*the  working  in  the  mines  became  deeper.  These  two  counties  are  the 
chief  sources  of  copper  in  all  Europe.  Here,  on  this  coast,  there  are  absolutely 
inexhaustible  sources  of  ores  ranging  from  10  per  cent,  to  12  per  cent.,  which 
may  be  obtained  within  a couple  of  hundred  feet  of  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

In  the  parliamentary  returns  published  by  order  of  the  British  government, 
it  appears  that  in  the  year  1861  the  gross  yield  of  copper  ores  in  Great  Britain, 
including  England,  Ireland,  and  Wales,  amounted  to  231, 4S7  tons  of  the  value 
of  $6,800,000,  or  a little  over  $29  per  ton.  On  this  coast,  under  the  present  sys- 
tem, ore  of  that  value  would  not  pay  to  take  it  out  of  the  ground.  As  has  already 
been  explained  it  costs  between  $40  and  $50  per  ton  to  place  the  ores  obtained 
on  this  coast  in  a market.  The  rates  for  freight  to  New  York  and  Liverpool  are 
more  than  double  as  high  as  they  were  two  years  ago,  in  consequence  of  the 
great  demand  for  first  class  vessels  to  carry  grain  to  those  places. 

Concluding  remark's. — None  of  the  metallic  copper  made  on  this  coast  is  suit- 
able for  castings  or  for  rolling  into  sheets,  owing  to  defects  in  the  processes  for 
refining  it.  It  is  too  brittle  lor  rolling,  in  consequence  of  containing  traces  of 
sulphur.  It  is  too  hard  for  casting,  turning,  and  polishing,  and  too  liable  to 
tarnish  and  turn  nearly  black  in  color,  in  consequence  of  containing  more  or  less 
iron  in  alloy. 
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The  present  depression  in  the  copper  mining  - interests  on  the  Pacific  coast 
has  been  much  increased  by  the  excessive  cost  of  freight  to  New  York  and 
Swansea,  which,  falling  at  a time  when  the  ores  are  of  less  value  than  they  have 
been  for  the  past  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  causes  it  to  be  unprofitable  to  ship 
those  that  heretofore  have  formed  the  great  bulk  of  the  exports.  The  price  of 
freight  at  this  time  is  nearly  double  what  it  was  in  1861  and  1862.  To  illus- 
trate this  fact,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  ship  Haze,  in  1861,  was  chartered  to 
carry  a cargo  to  New  1 ork  for  $5,000  in  gold.  Within  the  past  few  weeks  the 
same  vessel  has  been  chartered  for  the  same  destination  for  $16,660  in  gold,  or 
$25,000  in  currency.  In  1861  freight  to  Liverpool  was  offering  at  $11  per  ton  ; 
at  present  it  is  not  procurable  at  less  than  $17  per  ton. 

it  will  be  readily  understood  that  an  article,  the  exports  of  which,  though 
amounting  to  two  millions  of  dollars  annually,  the  profits  of  which  are  limited 
to  such  a slight  margin,  as  already  explained  is  the  case  with  copper  ores  on 
this  coast,  must,  cease  to  be  a source  of  revenue  to  the  government,  or  of  employ- 
ment .and  profit  to  the  people,  when  the  cost  of  its  production  and  export  ex- 
ceeds the  value  of  the  product.  This  is  a question  deserving  the  most  serious 
consideration. 

The  products  of  the  copper  mines  on  the  Pacific  coast  might  be  greatly  in- 
creased if  the  legislation  of  Congress  were  so  framed  as  to  make  them  profitable 
to  procure.  This  would  increase  the  taxable  property  of  the  country,  while  tho 
products  of  the  mines,  now  far  below  their  capacity,  would  add  materially  to  its 
absolute  wealth ; for  if  we  do  produce  our  own  copper,  it  must  be  purchased 
from  other  nations,  for  money  or  produce,  as  it  is  indispensable  iu  the  arts  and 
manufactures. 

Under  our  form  of  government,  with  such  an  extent  of  territory  as  we  possess, 
and  such  an  intelligent  and  enterprising  people  as  inhabit  our  mineral  regions, 
it  should  be  a paramount  object  so  to  regulate  the  scale  of  taxes  and  duties  on 
the  products  of  any  branch  of  national  industry  as  to  encourage  the  labor  en- 
gaged in  its  development.  A sound  policy  would  dictate  that  so  great  an  in- 
terest as  copper  mining  is  destined  to  befcome  in  the  United  States  should  be 
encouraged  by  every  possible  means  in  its  infancy,  and  until  the  skill  and  ex- 
perience of  those  interested  in  its  development  shall  enable  them  to  compete 
with  a reasonable  hope  of  success  with  the  copper  miners  and  smelters  of  other 
countries  in  which  the  business  has  been  conducted  for  centuries.  This  they 
cannot  do  at  present,  nor  ever  will  be  able  to  do,  unless  they  are  assisted  for  a 
few  years  by  favorable  legislation.  The  duties  and  taxes,  direct  and  indirect, 
on  copper,  under  the  present  system,  amount  to  $4  63  on  each  lOA  lbs.  of 
American-made  metal,  while  that  imported  from  other  countries  only  pays 
$2  50  on  each  100  lbs.  It  is  this  invidious  distinction  that  is  crippling  the 
energies  of  those  interested  in  developing  the  copper  resources  of  the  Pacific 
coast.  A reversal  of  this  state  of  affairs,  the  levying  of  a duty  of  about  $2  50 
on  each  100  lbs.  of  foreign  copper,  over  and  above  what  is  levied  on  our  home- 
produced  copper — a duty  that  would  inflict  no  injury  on  any  American  interest — 
would  immediately  revive  the  now  languishing  copper  interests  of  the  whole 
country.  , 

Measured  by  the  facts  and  figures  contained  in  this  report,  it  requires  no  stretch 
of  the  imagination  to  comprehend  the  great  national  importance  of  the  copper  re- 
sources of  the  Pacific  coast ; already,  witlrfn  five  years  of  their  discovery, 
exporting  sufficient  ores  of  unusual  richness  to  produce  10,000  tons  of  metal  an- 
nually—a quantity  nearly  equal  to  one-half  of  the  supply  of  the  whole  world 
twenty-fire  years  ago,  and  five  times  as  large  as  the  produce  of  the  whole  United 
States  only  ten  years  ago  ! It  requires  but  experience  and  tbe  advantages  it 
gives,  and  a slight  protection  on  the  part  of  the  general  government,  to  make  the 
Pacific  coast  occupy  the  same  prominence  as  a copper-producing  country  that  it 
now  occupies  as  the  producer  of  gold  and  silver. 
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QUICKSILVER  MINES  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

1 . New  Almaden  mines. — 2.  Products  and  exports. 


1.— NEW  ALMADEN  MINES. 

The  ore  of  quicksilver. — Cinnabar  is  the  principal  and  only  valuable  ore  of 
tbe  mercury  of  commerce,  -which  is  prepared  from  it  by  sublimation. 

It  is  a sulphide  (sulphuret)  of  mercury,  composed,  when  pure,  of  quicksilver 
86.2,  sulphur  13.8,  in  which  case  it  is  a natural  vermilion,  and  identical  with 
the  vermilion  of  commerce;  but  it  is  sometimes  rendered  impure  by  an  admix- 
ture of  clay,  bitumen,  oxide  of  iron,  &c.  Cinnabar  is  of  a cochineal  red  color, 
often  inclining  to  brownish  red  and  lead  gray,  with  an  adamantine  lustre,  ap- 
proaching to  metallic  in  dark  varieties,  and  to  dull  in  friable  ones.  It  vari<#3 
from  subtransparent  to  opaque,  has  a scarlet  streak,  and  breaks  with  a sub- 
conelioidal  uneven  fraction.  H = 2 to  2.5,  specific  gravity  = 8.99.  In  a matrass 
it  entirely  sublimes,  and, with  soda  yields  mercury  with  the  evolution  of  sul- 
phurous fumes.  When  crystallized  it  belongs  to  the  ijiomboliedral  system. 

Cinnabar  occurs  in  beds  in  slate  rocks.  The  chief  European  beds  are  at 
Almaden,  near  Cordova,  in  Spain,  and  at  Idria,  in  Upper  Carinthia,  where  it 
usually  occurs  in  a massive  form,  and  is  worked  on  a thick  vein  belonging  to 
the  Alpine  carboniferous  strata.  It  also  occurs  in  China,  Japan,  Pluanca  Yilica, 
in  South  Peru,  and  at  New  Almaden,  in  California,  in  a mountain  east  of  San 
Jose,  between  the  bay  of  Francisco  and  Monterey,  where  it  is  very  abundant 

and  easy  of  access. — Urc's  Dictionary. 

Classes  of  cinnabar  ores. — Gruesa  is  tbe  best  quality  or  first  class,  in 
pieces  eight  to  twelve  inches  or  more  in  diameter ; mostly  pure  ore  of  cinnabar,  with 

little  or  no  admixture  of  refuse  rock.  _ • 

Granza  is  the  second  quality,  in  pieces  of  three  to  eight  inches,  generally 
containing  a considerable  proportion  pf  rock.  It  is  either  taken  from  the  mine 
in  such  pieces  or  is  broken  off  from  larger  pieces  of  rock  in  tbe  yard. 

Tierras — earth  or  dirt — is  the  lowest  quality,  and  is  not  taken  into  account 
in  the  ores  produced  at  the  mine;  neither  are  the  miners  paid  for  it.  It  is  made 
into  bricks  and  sun-dried  previous  to  being  reduced  in  the  furnaces.  Each 
adobe  or  brick  weighs  about  twelve  and  a half  pounds. 

The  “carga”  or  load  of  ore  is  considered  to  be  three  hundred  pounds. 


Extracts  of  a report  by  Professor  13.  Sill  iman,  jr .,  front  the  American  Journal 

of  Science  and  Arts  for  September,  1S64. 

The  New  Almaden  quicksilver  mines  are  situated  on  a range  of  hills  subor- 
dinate to  the  main  Coast  range,  tbe  highest  point  of  which  at  the  place  is  twelve 
to  fifteen  hundred  feet  above  the  valley  of  San  Jose.  Southwest  ot  the  range 
which  contains  the  quicksilver  mines,  the  Coast  range  attains  a conMdeioble 
elevation,  Mount  Baelie,  its  highest  point,  being  over  thirty-eight  hundred  feet 

in  height.  , 

New  Almaden  is  approached  by  the  railroad  running  from  ban  rrancisco  to 

San  Jose,  a distance  of  forty-five  miles.  In  the  course  ol  it  there  is  a rise  ot  one 
hundred  feet,  San  Jose  being  of  this  elevation  above  the  ocean.  1 rom  San 
Jose  to  New  Almaden  the  distance  is  thirteen  miles,  with  a gradual  rise  of  one 

hundred  and  fifty  or  perhaps  two  hundred  feet.  . , M * 

The  rocks  forming  the  subordinate  range,  in  which  the  quicksilver  occurs, 
are  chiefly  magnesian  schist*,  sometimes  calcareous  and  rarely  argillaceous.  As 
a (ri.oup  they  may  be  distinguished  as  steatitic,  often  passing  into  well-eharao 
terized  (serpentine.  ' Their  geological  age  is  not  very  definitely  ascertained,  but 
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they  are  believed  by  the  officers  of  the  State  geological  survey  to  be  not  older 
than  cretaceous.  But  few  fragments  of  fossils,  and  these  very  obscure,  have 
yet  been  found  in  these  metamorphic  rocks.  At  a point  just  above  the  dumps, 
behind  the  reduction  works  at  the  hacienda  (or  village,)  there  is  an  exposure, 
in  which  may  be  clearly  seen  in  projecting  lines  the  waving  edges  of  contorted  beds 
of  steatite  and  serpentine,  interspersed  with  ochrey  or  ferruginous  layers,  more 
easily  decomposed ; and  the  partial  removal  of  the  latter  has  left  the  steatitic 
beds  very  prominent. 

The  mine  is  open  at  various  points  upon  this  subordinate  range  over  a dis- 
tance of  four  or  five  miles,  in  a northeast  direction.  The  principal  and  the 
earliest  workings  of  the  mine  were  in  a right  line,  but  little  more  than  a mile 
distant  from  the  hacienda.  The  workings  are  approached,  however,  by  a well- 
graded  wagon  road,  skirting  the  edges  of  the  hills,  which  is  two  and  three 
eighths  miles  in  length. 

It  appears,  partly  from  tradition,  and  partly  from  the  memory  of  persons  now 
living,  that  the  existence  of  cinnabar  upon  the  hill  was  known  for  a long  time 
prior  to  the  discovery  that  it  possessed  any  economic  value.  In  fact,  upon  the 
very  loftiest  summit  of  this  subordinate  range,  cinnabar  came  to  the  surface,  and 
could  be  obtained  by  a slight  excavation  or  even  by  breaking  the  rocks  lying 
upon  the  surface.'  In  looking  about  for  physical  evidences  such  as  would  aid 
the  eyes  of  an  experienced  observer  in  detecting  here  the  probable  presence  of 
valuable  metallic  deposits,  one  observes  on  the  summit  of  fhe  hill,  at  various 
points  along  the  line  of  its  axis  for  two  or  three  miles,  and  also  beyond,  toward 
the  place  called  Bull  Run,  occasional  loose  boulders  of  drusy  quartz,  with  more 
or  less  well- characterized  geodes  and  combs;  accompanying  which  is  an 
ocliraceous  or  ferruginous  deposit,  such  as  frequently  forms  the  outcrop  of 
metallic  veins.  There  is,  however,  no  such  thing  as  a well-characterized  vein, 
the  quartz  and  its  associated  metals  occurring  rather  in  isolated  masses-  or 
bunches  segregated  out  of  the  general  mass  of  the  metamorphic  rocks,  and  con- 
nected with  each  other,  if  at  all,  somewhat  obscurely  by  thread  veins  of  the  same 
mineral. 

The  main  entrance  to  the  mine  at  present  is  by  a level  about  eight  hundred 
feet  long,  and  large  enough  to  accommodate  a full-sized  railroad  and  cars.  This 
level  enters  the  hill  about  three  hundred  feet  from  its  summit,  and  is  driven  into  a 
large  chamber,  formed  by  the  removal  of  a £reat  mass  of  cinnabar,  leaving 
ample  space  for  the  hoisting  and  ventilating  apparatus  employed  in  working 
the  mine. 

At  this  point  a vertical  shaft  descends  to  an  additional  depth  of  nearly  three 
hundred  feet,  over  which  is  placed  a steam  “whim”  with  friction  gearing  and  wrire 
rope,  wrorked  by  a steam-engine,  and  by  means  of  which  all  the  ore  from  the 
various  workings  of  the  mine  is  conveniently  discharged  from  the  cars,  which 
convey  it  out  of  the  level  to  the  dressing  floors.  ***** 

In  order  to  reach  the  lower  workings  of  the  mine,  the  observer  may  employ 
the  bucket  as  a means  of  descent,  or  he  may,  in  a more  satisfactory  manner, 
descend  by  a series  of  ladders  and  step,  not  in  the  shaft,  but  placed  in  various 
large  and  irregular  openings,  dipping  for  the  most  part  in  the  directioh  of  the 
magnetic  north,  and  at  an  angle  of  thirty  to  thirty-five  degrees.  These  cavities 
have  been  produced  by  the  miner  in  extracting  the  metal,  and  are  often  of  vast 
proportions ; one  of  them  measures  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  length, 
seventy  feet  in  breadth,  and  forty  feet  in  height  ; others  are  of  smaller  dimen- 
sions ; and  they  communicate  with  each  other  sometimes  by  narrow  passages, 
and  at  others  by  arched  galleries  cut  through  the.  unproductive  serpentine. 

Some  portions  of  the  mine  are  heavily  timbered  to  sustain  the#roof  from 
crushing,  while  in  other  places  arches  or  columns  are  left  in  the  rock  for  the 
same  purpose. 

The  principal  minerals  associated  with  the  cinnabar  are  quartz  and  calcareous 
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spar,  which  usually  occur  together  in  sheets  or  strings,  and  in  a majority  of  cases 
penetrate  or  subdivide  the  masses  of  cinnabar.  Sometimes  narrow  threads  of 
these  minerals,  accompanied  by  a minute  coloration  of  cinnabar,  serve  as  the 
ouly  guide  to  the  miner  in  re-discovering  the  metal  when  it  has  been  lost  in  a 
former  working. 

Veins  or  plates  of  white  massive  magnesian  rock  and  sheets  of  yellow  ochre 
also  accompany  the  metal.  Iron  pyrites  is  rarely  found,  and  no  mispickel  was 
detected  in  any  portion  of  the  mine ; running  mercury  is  also  rarely,  almost 
never,  seen.  ’ 

The  cinnabar  occurs  chiefly  in  two  forms,  a massive  and  a sub-crystalline. 
The  first  is  fine  granular,  or  pulverulent,  soft,  and  easily  reduced  to  the  condi- 
tion of  Vermillion ; the  other  is  hard,  more  distinctly  crystalline,  compact  and 
difficult  to  break;  but  in  neither  of  these  forms  does  it  show  any  tendency  to 
develop  well-formed  crystals.  It  is  occasionally  seen  veining  the  substance  of 
greenish  white  or  brown  compact  steatite  or  serpentine. 

The  ores  are  extracted  by  contract,  the  miners  receiving  a price  dependent 
upon  the  greater  or  less  facility  with  which  the  ore  can  be  broken.  By  far  the' 
larger  portion  of  the  work-people  in  the  mines  are  Mexicans,  who  are  found 
to  be  more  adventurous  than  Cornishmen,  and  willing  oftentimes  to  undertake 
jobs  which  the  latter  have  abandoned.  The  price  paid  for  the  harder  ores  in 
the  poorer  portiory?  of  tilt  mine  is  from  three  to  five  dollars  per  carga  of  three 
hundred  pounds.  This  weight  is  obtained  after  the  ore  is  brought  to  the  sur- 
face and  freed  by  hand  breaking  from  the  superfluous  or  unproductive  rock  ; by 
this  arrangement,  the  company  are  secured  from  paying  for  anything  but  pro- 
ductive mineral.  All  the  small  stuff  and  dirt  formed  by  the  working  of  the 
“ labors,”  are  also  sent  to  the  surface  to  form  the  adobes  used  in  charging  the 
furnaces. 

It  has  often  happened  in  the  history  of  this  mine,  during  the  past  fifteen 
years,  that  the  mine  for  a time  has  appeared  to  be  completely  exhausted  of  ore. 
Such  a condition  of  things  has,  however,  always  proved  to  be  but  temporary, 
and  may  always  be  avoided  by  well-directed  and  energetic  exploration.  Upon 
projecting,  by  a careful  survey,  irregular  and  apparently  disconnected  chambers 
*of  the  mine  in  its  former  workings  in  a section,  there  is  easily  seen  to  be  a 
general  conformity  in  the  line  of  direction  and  mode  of  occurrence  of  the  pro- 
ductive ore-masses.  These  are  found  to  dip  in  a direction  toward  the  north,  in 
a plain  parallel,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  pitch  of  the  hill,  but  at  a somewhat 
higher  angle.  An  intelligent  comprehension  of  this  general  mode  of  structure 
has  always  served  hitherto  in  guiding  the  mining  superintendent  in  the  discovery 
of  new  deposits  of  ore. 

Since  the  settlement  of  the  famous  lawsuit,  which  has  so  long  held  this  com- 
pany in  a condition  of  doubt,  the  new  parties,  into  whose  hands  the  property 
has  now  passed,  have  commenced  a series  of  energetic  and  well-directed  ex- 
plorations at  various  points  upon  the  hill,  with  a view  to  the  discovery  of  ad- 
ditional deposits  of  ore.  At  one  of  these  new  openings,  distant  at  least  live 
hundred  feet  from'  the  limit  of  *the  old  workings,  and  not  more  than  two  hundred 
feet  from  the  summit  of  the  hill,  a deposit  of  the  richest  description  of  the  softer 
kind  of  cinnabar  has  been  discovered,  which,  so  far  as  hitherto  explored,  has  a 
linear  extent  of  at  least  seventy  or  eighty  feet,  and  in  point  ot  richness  has 
never  been  surpassed  by  any  similar  discovery  in  the  past  history  ol  the  mine. 
A charge  of  one  hundred  and  one  thousand  pounds,  of  which  seventy  thousand 
were  composed  of  this  rich  ore,  thirty-one  thousand  pounds  of  “ granza”  or 
ordinary  ore,  and  forty-eight  thousand  pounds  of  adobes,  worth  four  per  cent., 
making  a*total  charge  of  one  hundred  and  live  thousand  eight  hundred  pounds, 
yielded,  on  the  day  of  our  visit,  four  hundred  and  sixty  flasUs  of  mercury  at 
seventy-six  and  a half  pounds  to  the  flask.  This  yield  is  almost  without 
parallel  in  the  history  of  the  mine.  The  only  preparation  which  the  ores  uu- 
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dergo,  preparatory  to  reduction,  consists  of  Land  breaking  or  “cobbing”  for 
the  removal  of  the  unproductive#ock. 

The  small  ores  and  dirt  hoisted  from  the  mine  are  made  into  “ adobes  ” or 
sun-dried  bricks,  sufficient  clay  for  the  purpose  being  associated  with  the  ore. 
The  object  of  these  “adobes”  is  to  build  up  the  mouths  of  the  furnaces  to  sus- 
tain the  load  of  richer  ores.  No  flux  is  employed,  there  being  sufficient  lime 
associated  with  the  ores  to  aid  the  decomposition  of  the  sulpliurets. 

The  furnaces  are  built  entirely  of  brick,  in  dimensions  capable  of  holding 
from  sixty  thousand  to  one  hundred  and  ten  thousand  pounds,  according  to  the 
character  of  the  ore^  employed.  The  chambers  are  fired  from  a lateral  furnace, 
fed. with  wood,  and  separated  from  the  ore  by  a wall  pierced  with  numerous 
openings  by  the  omission  of  bricks  for  that  purpose. 

Connected  with  the  furnace  is  a series  of  lofty  and  capacious  chambers,  also 
of  masonry,  through  which  the  whole  product  of  combustion  is  compelled  to 
pass  alternately  above  and  below  from  chamber  to  chamber,  until  all  the  available 
mercury  is  condensed.  The  draught  from  these  furnaces  is  carried  by  inclined 
stacks  up  to  the  top  of  a lofty  hill  several  hundred  feet  distant ; and  here  the 
sulphurous  acid  and  other  effete  products  of  the  furnace  are  discharged.  Formerly 
no  precautions  were  taken  to  prevent  the  escape  of  mercury  through  the  foun- 
dations of  the  furnace  to  the  earth  beneath;  now  the  furnaces  stand  upon  double 
arches  of  brickwork,  and  plates  of  iron  are  built  intc\  the  foundations,  so  as  to 
cut  off  entirely  all  descending  particles  of  the  metal  and  turn  them  inward. 
To  be  convinced  of  the  importance  of  this  precaution,  it  is  sufficient  to  watch 
the  operation  of  the  furnace  for  a few  moments,  when  an  intermittent  stream 
may  be  seen  to  flow  into  a reservoir  provided  for  it,  and  which  by  the  former 
process  was  completely  lost  in  the  earth. 

On  taking  up  the  foundations  of  some  of  the  old  furnace^,  within  the  last  two 
years,  the  metal  was  found  to  have  penetrated,  or  rather  permeated,  completely 
through  the  foundation  and  clay  of  the  substructure  down  to  the  bed-rock  be- 
neath, a depth  of  not  less  tliai^twenty-five  or  thirty  feet.  Over  two  thousand 
flasks  of  mercury  were  thus  recovered  in  a single  year  from  the  foundations  of 
the  two  furnaces.  This  loss  is  entirely  avoided  by  the  improved  construction 
which  has  been  adopted.  ^ 

The  whole  process  of  reduction  is  extremely  simple,  the  time  occupied  from 
one  charge  to  another  being  usually  about  seven  days.  The  metal  begins  to 
run  in  from  four  to  six  hours  after  the  fires  are  lighted,  and  in  about  sixty  hours 
the  process  is  completed.  The  metal  is  conducted  through  various  condensing 
chambers,  by  means  of  pipes  of  iron,  to  a “ crane-neck,”  which  discharges  into 
capacious  kettles.  It  undergoes  no  further  preparation  for  market,  being  quite 
clean  from  all  dross. 

j Property  of  the  company. — The  landed  estate  of  the  Quicksilver  Mining  Com- 
pany consists,  therefore,  of  seven  thousand  eight  hundred  acres,  or  a fraction 
over  twelve  square  miles,  of  which  more  than  one-tliird  is  mineral  ground,  tra- 
* versed  by  veins  of  cinnabar  which  have  been  traced  for  miles  and  tested  in  more 
than  a dozen  places,  and  of  which  the  celebrated  New  Almaden  mine,  which 
has  produced,  prior  to  its  possession  by  this  company,  more  than  fifty  thousand 
tons  of  ore,  yielding  about  twenty-tour  million  pounds  of  quicksilver,  is  but  a 
single  development. 

The  permanent  improvements  upon  the  property  of  the  company  consist  of — 


Dwelling-houses,  workshops,  and  stores  at  the  hacienda 61 

Dwelling-houses,  workshops,  and  stores  at  New  Almaden  mine 276 

Dwelling-houses,  workshops,  and  stores  at  Enriqueta  mine 55 

Dwelling  houses  on  the  farms 13 

Total 405 
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The  buildings  cost  over  $160,000. 

There  are  six  furnaces  at  the  Hacienda,  costing  about  8100,000. 

The  railway  from  the  mouth  of  the  New  Almaden  mine  to  the  furnaces,  one 
and  one-quarter  mile  in  length,  was  completed  in  December  last,  and  cost  about 
$12,000. 

The  population  located  upon  the  lands  of  the  company,  and  nearly  all  in  its 


employ,  are  as  follows  : 

At  the  Hacienda 286 

At  New  Almaden  village 1,  396 

At  Enriqueta  village 176 

On  the  farms 85 


Total.. 1,943 


The  inventory  of  personal  property  at  the  several  mines,  exclusive  of  ores  on 
hand,  amounts  to  the  sum  of  $113,876. 

2.— PRODUCTS  AND  EXPORTS. 


Produce  of  quicksilver  at  'New  Almaden,  from  July  1,  1850,  to  August  31,  1863. 


Dates. 

* 

« 

*# 

No.  of  months. 

Ore  consumed. 

Percentage. 

Furnaces. 

« 

fcfi 

.2 

IB 

03 

03 

£ 

Pc3 

-4-^ 

O 

H 

July,  1850,  to  June,  1851.. 

12 

Pounds. 

4,970,717 

35. 89 

Flasks. 
23, 875 

Flasks. 

Flasks. 
23, 875 

July,  1 851 , to  June,  1 852 . . 

12 

4,643, 290 

32. 1* 

19, 921 

19,921 

July,  1852,  to  June,  1853.. 

12 

4, 839, 520 

27.  94 

18, 035 

19,035 

July,  1853,  to  June,  1854.. 
July,  1854,  to  June,  1855.. 

12 

7, 448, 000 

26.49 

26, 325 

26,  325 

12 

9, 109,300 

26. 23 

31,860 

31,860 

J«ly,  1855,  to  June,  1856.. 

12 

10,355,200 

20.  34 

28, 183 

28, 183 

July,  1856,  to  June,  1857.. 

12 

10, 299, 900 

18.  93 

26, 002 

26, 002 

July,  1857,  to  June,  1858.. 
July,  1858,  to  Oct.,  1858.. 

12 

10, 997, 170 

20.  05 

29,  347 

29,  347 

4 

3, 873, 085 

20.  05 

10, 588 

10,588 

Nov.,  1858,  to  Jan.,  1861 .. 
Feb.,  1861,  to  Jan.,  1862.. 

12 

Mine 
13, 323,200 

closed 

18.21 

by  iniunc 
32,402 

tion 

2, 363 

• 

34,765 

Feb.,  1862,  to  Jan.,  1863.. 

12 

15,281,400 

19.27 

39, 262 

1, 129 

40, 391 

Feb.,  1863,  to  Aug.,  1863.. 

7 

7, 172, 660 

18. 11 

17,316 

2, 248 

19,564 

Total 

10  yrs.and 
11  mos. 

102,313, 442 

• 

302, 916 

5,740 

308, 756 

General  average  from  furnaces  22.20  per  cent.  Produce  of  quicksilver  23, 51$, 834  pounds. 

Note. — By  the  terms  of  the  compromise  with  Messrs.  Barron  & Co.,  in  August,  1863, 
the  New  Almaden  mine  was  to  be  held  and  worked  by  them  for  the  benefit  of  this.  theQuick- 
silver  Company,  during  the  months  of  September  and  October,  and  the  company  was  to  as- 
sume the  entire  control  on  the  1st  of  November. 

Duriug  these  two  months  the  product  was  as  follows:  September,  2,371  flasks;  October, 
3,149  ; total  product,  5,520,  or  422,280  pounds. 
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Tabular  statement,  showing  the  'product  of  all  the  furnaces  from  November , 
t 1863,  to  December,  1864,  inclusive. 


• 

Months. 

• 

Charges. 

Total  quantity  of  ore  reduced. 

• 

Total  po’nds 

of  ore  of  all 

qualities  re- 

• duced. 

Total  quicksilver. 

• 

Grueso. 

Granza. 

Tierras. 

FI  asks. 

Pounds. 

Nov.,  1863.. 

13 

16,200 

628, 100 

347, 200 

999, 500 

1,604 

120,300 

Dec.,  .1863.. 

18 

38, 600 

958, 400 

371,800 

1 , 369, 000 

2, 436 

182,700 

Jan.,  1864.. 

19 

27, 000 

432, 800 

302, 800 

1,462,600 

2, 381 

178,575 

Feb.,  1864.. 

16 

4,500 

1 , 042, 800 

166,400 

1,213,700 

1,979 

148,425 

Mar.,  1864 .. 

20 

46, 100 

1,318,500 

% 172, 600 

1,607,200 

3, 443 

358, 975 

April,  1864.. 

17 

259, 500 

1,012,900 

189,400 

1 , 389, 800 

3, 252 

243, 900 

May,  1864.. 

21 

174,700 

1, 155,300 

272, 500 

1,604,500 

3, 022 

226, 650 

June,  1864.. 

25 

38, 800 

1,567,200 

312,700 

1,918, 500 

3,  377 

253, 275 

July,  1864.. 

28 

160, 800 

1 , 838, 500 

288, 100 

2, 287, 400 

4,801 

360, 075 

Aug.,  1864.. 

28 

161,600 

1,806,600 

273, 600 

2,231,800 

4,674 

350, 550 

Sept.,  1864.. 

28 

115,700 

1,841,300 

273, 200 

2, 230, 700 

3, 947 

296, 025 

Oct.,  1864.. 

31 

133,800 

1 ,1328, 600 

286, 400 

2,314,300 

4,004 

300, 300 

Nov.,  1864.. 

34 

45, 400 

2, 115,500 

326, 200 

2,488, 100 

3, 51 1 

263, 385 

Dec.,  1864.. 

34 

93, 000 

2,018,700 

424, 000 

2, 535, 700 

3,775 

283, 125 

Totals 

332  ’ 

1,314,200 

20, 326, 000 

4, 005, 900 

25,646, 100 
• 

46,216- 

3, 566, 200 

Total  product  from  furnaces 46, 21 6 flasks. 

Total  product  from  washings ' 720  flasks. 

Total „ 46, 936  basks. 


Average  per  cent,  of  all  ore  reduced,  tierras  deducted,  16.49. 


Tabular  statement  showing  the  gross  product  monthly  for  1865. 


January . . 
February 

March 

April 

May  .... 

June 

July 

August  — 
September 
October  . . 
. November 
December 


Product  from  washings 


Flasks. 

Pounds. 

3,  768 

288,  252 

3,  512 

268,668. 

3,  427 

262,  165J 

4,  050 

309, 825 

4,  501 

344, 326£ 

3,  961 

303, 016£ 

3,  671 

280,  831 

4,  470 

341,  955 

4,  598 

351,  747 

3,  010 

230, 265 

3,  839 

293, 683 

4,  271 

326, 731 

47,078 

3,604,  465J 

116 

47, 194 

[From  official  report  of  Mr.  Bond,  the  vice-president,  for  1865.] 

> “ The  quantity  of  ore  mined  and  reduced  was  31,948,400  pounds,  or  about 
16,000  tons,  and  the  general  average  of  all  the  ore  reduced,  allowing  3 per  cent, 
for  tierras,  was  12.43  per  cent. 

“ It  will  be  noticed  that  while  the  production  of  quicksilver  during  1865  has 
been  in  excess  of  any  previous  year,  yet  iwlus  not  increased  in  proportion  to 
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the  increased  quantity  of  ore  mined.  The  average  percentage  of  1864,  as 
shown  by  the  last  year’s  report,  was  16.40  per  cent.,  and  for  the  ten*  years  pre- 
ceding was  22.20  per  cent.” 


Tabular  statement  showing  the  gross  product  monthly  for  1866. 


January 

Flasks. 

February .2  702 

March qo/iq 

April 

June 

9 700 

July 

• 

V" 

August 

September  . . . . 
October 

Total  . . 

4 

A 

Comparative  statement  of  quichsilvcr  exported  from  California  to  various  coun- 
tries fro?n  1859  to  1864. 


To— 

1859. 

1860. 

1861. 

1862. 

1863. 

1864. 

• 

Flasks. 

Flasks. 

Flasks. 

Flasks. 

Flasks. 

Flasks. 

New  York 

250 

400 

600 

2, 265 

95 

1,695 

Great  Britain 

2 500 

1 500 

1 062 

1 609 

Mexico 

103 

3, 886 

12,061 

14,778 

11,590 

7, 483 

China A 

1,068 

2, 725 

13, 788 

8,725 

8, 889 

18;  908 

Peru 

571 

750 

2, 804 

3,439 

3, 376 

4,300 

Chili 

• 930 

1,040 

2, 059 

1,746 

500 

2, 674 

Central  America 

110 

40 

40 

30 

Japan  

50 

25 

262 

Australia 

325 

100 

1,850 

800 

300 

r*v  /S/ 

103 

Panama 

133 

130 

5/ 

424 

120 

45 

Victoria,  V.  I 

19 

327 

116 

5 

42 

21 

Total 

• 

3, 399 

9, 448 

35, 995 

« 

33, 747 

26, 014 

36,918 

And  the  exports  previously  have  been — 


In  1858 
In  1857 
In  1856 


Flasks. 
24, 142 
27, 262 
23,  740 


In  1855 
In  1854 
In  1853 


Flasks. 
27, 165 
20, 963 
18,800 


Exports  to  January  1,  1866. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  year  1865,  the  company  had  under  consignment 
and  on  hand  20,396  flasks  of  quicksilver,  in  addition  to  the  quantity,  7,396 
flasks,  consigned  through  Messrs.  Alsop  A Co.,  which  was  distributed  as  fol- 


lows : 

Consigned  to  China ; 7,  000 

Consigned  to  Mexico p 4,  250 

Consigned  to  Peru  . . . 1,  000 

Consigned  to  Chili 600 

Consigned  to  New  Aork l,  200 

Consigned  to  London * 1;  600 
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Consigned  to  Oregon 30 

Consigned  ?o  Australia 100 

• O _ 

On  hand  in  Nevada 1,  8,04 

On  hand  in  California I 2,  762 


Total  flasks .20,  396 


The  product  for  1865  has  been  distributed  as  follows  : 

Consigned  to  China 14,  250 

Consigned  to  London 10,  400 

Consigned  to  Peru 5,  500 

Consigned  to  Chili ' 2,  000 

Consigned  to  New  York 6,  800 

Consigned  to  Mexico . 2,650 

Consigned  to  Australia 200 

Consigned  to  Oregon 280 

On  hand  in  Nevada - 4,  641 

On  hand  in  California 473  . 


Total  flasks . 47,  194 


Total  number  of  flasks  to  be  accounted  for. 67,  590 


The  number  of  flasks  sold  from  these  consignments  during  the  year,  and 
accounts  therefore  closed  and  settled,  were  19,756,  as  follows: 

Sold  in  China 4,  0p0 

Sold  in  New  York 4,  500 

Sold  in  Mexico 450 

Sold  in  Australia 100 

Sold  in  London 1,  600 

Sold  in  Peru 1,  000 

Sold  in  Nevada - 6,  495 

Sold  in  Colifornia 1,  350 

Sold  in  Oregon 261 


Total  flasks 19,  756 


Flasks  remaining  on  hand  January  1,  1866,  and  to  be  accounted  for..  47,  834 


This  quicksilver  was  distributed  as  follows : 

Consigned  to  China 17,  250 

Consigned  to  Mexico 6,  450 

Consigned  to  New  York 3,  500 

Consigned  to  London 10,  400 

Consigned  to  Chili 2,600 

Consigned  to  Peru 5.  500 

Consigned  to  Australia 200 

Consigned  to  Oregon . 49 

On  hand  in  California L bS5 


Total  flasks ’ ’ 47,  834 

• ^ T ■ 

II.  Ex.  Doc.  29 12 
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The  quantity  consigned  through  Messrs.  Alsop  & Co.,  on  hand  January  1, 
1SG5,  7,396  flasks,  has  been  sold,  making  the  total  sales  for  account  of  the  com- 
pany, during  the  year  1865,  27,152  flasks. 

The  foregoing  statement  includes  only  the  shipments  and  sales  of  quicksilver 
which  have  been  closed  and  finally  settled.  In  addition  to  the  above,  the  com- 
pany have  received  advices  of  the  sales  in  China  and  London  of  about  10,000 
flasks. 

i 

Products  of  other  quicksilver  mines  in  California  during  the  year  1866. 


Guadalupe,  average  flasks  per  month 

New  Idria,  average  flasks  per  month 

Knox  & Redington,  average  flasks  per  month 


150 

500 

300 


SECTION  7.  ' 

BORAX,  SULPHUR,  TIN,  AND  COAL. 

1 Principal  borax  countries.— 2.  Manufactured  borax. — 3.  Discovery  of  borax  in  Califor- 
nia.— 4.  Product  of  borax  in  California.— 5.  Process  of  working.— 6.  Deposits  of  sul- 
phur.— 7.  Tin. — 8.  Coal. — 9.  Iron. 


1.— PRINCIPAL  PLACES  WHERE  BORAX  IS  FOUND. 

Prior  to  the  discovery  of  borax  in  California,  the  principal  localities  in  which 
the  borates  were  found  were  at  Halberstadt,  in  Transylvania,  at  Viquentizoa 
and  Escapa,  in  Peru,  in  the  mineral  springs  of  Chambly,  St.  Ours,  &c.,  Canada 
West,  and  in  certain  salt  lakes  of  India,  Thibet,  and  othei  paits  of  Asia,  whence 
the  greater  part  of  the  borax  of  commerce  was  formerly  obtained. 

* “ The  salt  separated  from  these  waters  by  evaporation,  either  natural  or 
assisted  by  artificial  contrivances,  is  sent  to  Europe  as  crude  boiax  oi  tin  cal, 
sometimes  in  large  regular  crystals,  but  more  frequently  as  a white  or  yellowish 
white  mass,  which  is  very  impure,  containing  lime,  magnesia,  and  alumina,  and 
likewise  covered  over  with  a greasy  substance,  (said  to  be  added  to  diminish  the 
risk  of  breakage  during  transport.)  According  to  analysis  by  Richardson  and 
Bronell,  crude  Indian  borax  contains  : 


Boric  acid,  (anhydroufc) 

Soda 

Chloride  of  sodium 

Sulphate  of  sodium  — 
Sulphate  of  calcium./.. 

Insoluble  matter 

Water 


22  .88 

40  .24 

24  .41 

12  .59 

11  .11 

11  .71 

0 .92 

0 .11 

0 .21 

0.13 

0 .49 

2.84 

1 .36 

.6S 

1 .36 

17  .62 

1.37 

20  .02 

44  .50 

46  .00 

39  .45 

100  .00 

100  .00 

100  .00 

2.— MANUFACTURE  OF  BORAX. 

a Tfie  purification  or  refining  of  this  crude  Asiatic  borax  has  been  carried  on 
from  very  early  times  in  various  seaport  towns  in  Europe,  especially  at  \ enice, 

and  more  lately  at  Amsterdam.” 

* * * 


* Dictionary  of  Chemistry,  by  Henry  Watts,  vol.  1,  p.  646. 
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“The  greater  part  of  the  borax  used  in  the  arts  is  now*  prepared  in  France 
by  treating  the  native  boric  acid  of  Tuscany  with  carbonate  of  sodium,  according 
to  a method  first  practiced  by  Payen  and  Cartier.” 

3.— DISCOVERY  OF  BORAX  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

The  following  extracts  from  a report  by  Dr.  John  A.  Veatch,  dated  June  28, 
18-37,  give  a succinct  and  very  interesting  history  of  the  discovery  of  borax  in 

Since  the  demonstration  of  the  existence  of  boracic  acid  and  the  borates  in 
California  in  quantities  sufficient  for  commercial  purposes,  a history  of  the  dis- 
covery and  a description  of  some  of  the  more  important  localities  of  these  useful 
products  become  matters  of  some  interest. 

“ 1 believe  I was  the  first  to  detect  the  borates  in  mineral  waters  in  this  State, 
and  perhaps,  as  yet,  the  only  observer  of  their  localities.  Mv  attention  was 
first  drawn  to  this  subject  by  noticing  crystals  of  bi-borate  of  soda  in  the  arti- 
ficially concentrated  water  of  a mineral  spring  which  I chanced  at  the  time  to 
be  examining  for  other  matters.  This  water  was  from  one  of  the  several  springs 
since  known  as  the  Tuscan  springs,  and  which  have  gained  some  fame,  and 
very  justly,  I believe,  as  medicinal  waters.  The  spot  has  been  described  by  Dr. 
Trask  under  the  name  of  the  Lick  Springs,  and  is  so  designated  on  Britton  and 
Key’s  late  map ; lying  on  the  north  part  of  Tehama  county,  eight  miles  east  of 
Bed  bluff.  The  crystals  alluded  to  were  observed  on  the  8th  day  of  January, 
1856.  Several  pounds  were  subsequently  extracted  by  evaporating  the  water 
to  a certain  degree  of  concentration  and  allowing  the  borax  to  crystallize.  The 
pioneer  specimens  of  this  product  were  deposited  in  the  museum  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  as  an  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a new 
and  important  link  in  the  chain  of  our  mineralogical  productions,  showing  that 
along  with  the  rich  productions  of  the  noble  and  useful  metals,  we  have  also  the 
mineral  substance  so  essential  to  their  easy  application  to  the  purposes  of  man. 

“ The  water,  holding  in  solution  so  valuable  a product,  was  thought  worthy  of 
a critical  analysis ; and  consequently  at  an  early  period  the  aid  of  a chemist  of 
this  city  was  invoked.  The  reported  result,  which  I placed  at  the  disposition 
of  Dr.  Trask,  was  thought  worthy  of  a place  in  his  geological  report  of  that 
year,  and  appears  in  it.  My  mind  being  now  alive  to  the  subject,  I learned,  upon 
inquiry,  of  other  localities  which  I supposed  might  yield  the  borates.  One  of 
these,  near  the  mouth  of  Pitt  river,  forty  miles  north  of  the  Tuscan  springs,  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  in  company  with  Dr.  Wm.  0.  Ayres,  in  April,  1856. 
Specimens  there  obtained  yielded  the  borate  salts ; and,  from  a subsequent  ex- 
amination of  the  intermediate  country,  several  similar  localities  were  found. 
The  quantity  was  too  small  to  be  of  any  practical  importance,  but  the  prevalence 
of  the  salt  gave  encouragement  to  further  search.  A reconnoissance  of  the 
“coast  range”  of  mountains,  from  the  neighborhood  of  Shasta  over  a length  of 
some  thirty  miles  towards  the  south,  brought  to  light  borates  in  the  numerous 
email  springs  abounding  in  that  region,  but  only  in  minute  quantities.  These 
springs  were  found  almost  exclusively  in  the  sandstone,  or  in  the  magnesian 
limestone  overlaying  it ; and  the  borates  seemed  to  abound  in  localities  bearing 
indications  of  volcanic  disturbance.  Thus  a kind  of  guide  was  obtained  in  the 
prosecution  of  further  explorations.  I began  to  entertain  hopes  of  finding 
streams  with  stronger  impregnations,  or  accumulations,  of  the  borates  in  salt 
lagoons  said  to  exist  in  Colusi  county,  where  the  sandstone  formation  was  largely 
developed,  the  adjacent  foot-hills  presenting  volcanic  features.  Hunters  told 
tales  of  mineral  springs  of  sulphurous  and  bitter  waters;  of  lakes  of  soda,  and 
alkaline  plains,  white  with  efflorescent  matters,  in  that  region.  Not  being  in  a 


* Prior  to  the  discovery  of  borax  in  California. 
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situation  immediately  to  visit  those  inviting  localities,  I had,  for  the  time,  to 
content  myself  with  pointing  out  to  the  hunters  and  others  occasionally  passing 
through  that  country  such  appearances  as  I wished  particularly  to  be  noted. 
Their  reports,  together  with  specimens  sometimes  furnished,  were  all  corrobora- 
tive of  the  correctness  of  my  theory.  Colonel  Joel  Lewis,  of  Sacramento  City, 
who  occasionally  visited  the  coast  range  on  hunting  excursions,  and  to  whom 
I explained  the  object  of  my  search,  and  who,  although  not  a scientific  man, 
is  an  intelligent  observer,  had  the  kindness  to  look,  in  his  peregrinations,  for 
certain  indications.  He  subsequently  informed  me  by  letter  that  he  had  met 
with  an  Irishman,  living  in  Bear  valley, *who  had  found  a ‘lake  of  borax,’  as 
it  was  pronounced  by  an  Englishman  who  lived  with  the  Irishman,  and  who 
had  been  at  one  time  employed  in  a borax  manufactory  in  England,  and  there- 
fore assumed  to  speak  knowingly  on  the  subject.  He  also  informed  me  in  the 
same  letter  that  a Major  Vanbibber,  of  Antelope  valley,  had  discovered  large 
quantities  of  nitre  in  the  same  neighborhood.  These  glowing  reports  led  me-to 
hasten  the  excursion  I had  so  long  contemplated.  In  a personal  interview  with 
the  colonel  he  told  me  of  an  enormous  mass,  of  a white,  pulverulent  substance,  he 
had  himself  observed  near  the  margin  of  Clear  lake,  of  the  nature  of  which  lie 
was  ignorant.  Mr.  Charles  Fairfax,  who  was  with  the  colonel  at  the  time,  stated 
to  me  that  a small  rivulet  running  at  the  base  of  the  white  hillock  was  an  in- 
tensely impregnated  mineral  water,  totally  undrinkable,  as  he  had  accidentally 
discovered  by  attempting  to  slake  his  thirst  with  it.  From  the  meagre  informa- 
tion gathered  from  these  gentlemen,  I was  led  to  hope  the  ‘ hill  of  white  powder, 
as  they  termed  it,  might  prove  to  be  borate  of  lime.  I determined  to  satisfy 
myself  by  a personal  examination  at  once,  and  I finally  induced  Colonel  Lewis 
to  act  as  my  guide  by  furnishing  him  with  a horse  and  paying  expenses.  It  was 
sometime  in  the  early  part  of  September  of  last  year  that  he  and  I left  Sacra- 
mento for  the  localities  that  had  so  much  excited  my  hopes.  At  the. town  of 
Colusi,  which  we  reached  by  steamer,  horses  were  obtained,  and  we  proceeded 
in  a westerly  direction  across  the  Sacramento  valley  to  the  foot-lnl  s of  the 
coast  mountains,  a distance  of  about  twenty  miles.  That  portion  of  the  plains 
skirting  the  hills  gave  unmistakable  evidence  of  a heavy  charge  of  mineral  salts, 
and  the  exceedingly  contorted  and  interrupted  state  of  the  hill  strata  ena  > e 
me  at  once  to  predict  the  presence  of  the  beloved  borates,  which  chemical  trial 
on  some  efflorescent  matter  taken  from  a ravine  proved  to  be  the  case  m a slight 
decree.  * At  this  point  we  entered ‘Fresh-water  canon,’  which  cuts  the  hills  and 
forms  a passway  into  Antelope  and  Bear  valleys.  Here  I received  information 
from  a settler  of  a hot  sulphur  spring  a few  miles  south  of  Bear  valley,  on  one 
of  the  trails  leading  to  Clear  lake.  This  spring  we  succeeded  m finding  on  the 
following  day.  It  was  with  no  small  pleasure  that  I observed  the  outcropping 
magnesian  limestone  in  the  hills  surrounding  the  valley  of  the  springs  The 
strong  smell  of  sulphureted  hydrogen,  and  the  appearance  of  a whitish  efflores- 
cence on  the  rocks,  manifested,  even  at  a distance,  almost  the  certainty  of  li  i- 
ing  the  mineral  I sought.  The  indications  were  not  deceptiv  e.  ee  n 

proved  to  be  boracic  acid,  in  part,  while  the  hot,  sulphurous  \\ atei  ie  i ora  e 
of  soda  in  solution,  together  with  chlorides  and  sulphates.  dhcic  are  rGG 
springs  at  this  place,  and  several  cold  ones,  all  alike  strongly  impngna  e wi  1 
common  salt  and  borax.  The  quantity  of  water  yielded  m the  aggregate  is 
about  one  hundred  gallons  per  minute — the  hot  and  cold  springs  yielding  about 
eoual  quantities.  The  temperature  of  the  hot  water  is  200"  Fahrenheit,  and 
tint  of  t lie  cold  60°  Fahrenheit.  The  game  phenomenon  occurs  here  that  is  ob- 
served at  the  Tuscan  springs,  viz.,  free  boracic  acid  in  the  efflorescence  on  the 
manrin  of  the  springs,  while  the  water  itself  shows  a decided  alkaline  reaction. 
A ‘ireful  examination  proves  that  the  efflorescent  matters  come  directly  from 
the  waters  of  the  spring— taken  up  by  capillary  attraction  of  the  soil  and  evapo- 
rated  by  the  air.  The  singular  fact  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  decomposition 
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of  the  borates  hy  the  sulphuric  acid  generated  by  atmospheric  action  on  the  sul- 
phur in  which  the  soil  abounds  ; or  the  same  decomposition  may  be  produced 
by  the  liydrosulphuric  acid  passing  up  in  gaseous  form  from  the  laboratory 
nature  has  established  beneath.  The  same  action,  doubtless,  takes  place  in  the 
water,  but  the  boracic  acid  set  free  is  at  once  taken  up  by  the  excess  of  alkaline 
matter,  while,  in  the  efflorescence,  no  fresh  supply  of  alkali  offering,  the  acid 
remains  in  its  free  state  when  once  displaced  by  more  powerful  acids. 

“ These  springs  seem  to  be  identical  in  the  character  of  their  waters  with  the 
Tuscan  springs,  and  therefore  doubtless  possess  the  same  extraordinary 
medicinal  virtues.  As  a source  of,  borax  these  springs  could  be  made  avail- 
able, but  as  the  owners  of  this  locality  possess  others  of  superior  richness,  it 
is  not  likely  to  be  ever  called  to  yield  its  mineral  treasure.  The  situation  is 
a pleasant  and  romantic  one.  The  distance  from  the  town  of  Colusi  is  thirty- 
five  miles,  over  mostly  a smooth  and  pleasant  road.  From  Clear  lake  it  is 
eighteen  miles,  and  over  rather  a rough  country.  The  Indian  name  of  the 
place  is  Co-no-to-tok,  a generic  word  having  reference  to  the  white  appearance 
of  the  ground.  Mr.  Archibald  Peachy  located  a three-hundred-and-twenty- 
acre  school  land  warrant  on  this  place  in  behalf  of  the  borax  company.  After 
satisfying  myself  with  the  examination  of  this  interesting  spot,  noting  nothing 
of  interest  save  a ‘ soda  spring,’  the  water  being  impregnated  to  a remarkable 
degree  with  carbonic  acid  gas,  about  eight  miles  from  the  lake.  A chemical  test 
also  detected  boracic  acid  in  small  quantity.  The  following  day  we  reached 
the ‘Hill  of  White  Powder,’ the  goal  of  our  hopes,  on  the  margin  of  Clear 
lake.  This  ‘ White  Powder  Hill,’  the  goal  of  our  hopes,  proved  an  illustration 
of  how  little  the  recollections  of  mere  casual  observers  are  to  be  depended 
upon.  The  hill,  in  place  of  consisting  of  materials  in  a state  of  disintegration, 
so  as  to  admit  of  being  ‘ shoveled  up,’  as  my  friend  supposed,  proved  to  be  a 
concrete  volcanic  mass,  bleached  white  by  sulphurous  fumes,  and  looking,  at  a 
little  distance,  like  a huge  mass  of  slaked  lime,  which  the  inattentive  ob- 
server might  readily  suppose  to  be  a ‘hill  of  white  powder.’  The  hope  of  a 
treasure  in  the  form  of  borate  of  lime  vanished  forever. 

“ The  road  had  been  rather  toilsome,  the  weather  exceedingly  hot,  and  my 
guide  not  very  well ; and  as  he  had  gone  the  full  length  of  the  contemplated 
journey,  and  felt  somewhat  disgusted  at  the  result  so  far,  and  had  nothing 
more  to  draw  his  attention  in  this  direction,  he  proposed  to  return  at  once  by 
the  way  of  the  Irishman’s  ‘ borax  lake  ’ and  Vanbibber’s  nitre  placer.  This 
was  agreed  upon  ; so,  collecting  a few  specimens  of  efflorescent  matters  from 
the  ground,  and  filling  a bottle  with  the  water  in  the  ravine,  I closed  the  ex- 
amination of  the  ‘Hill  of  White  Powder.’  The  ravine  I afterwards  called  the 
“ boracic  acid  ravine,”  and  the  white  hill  is  now  called  ‘ Sulphur  Bank.’  Of 
these  I shall  have  occasion  to  speak  hereafter. 

“ Before  leaving  the  neighborhood  I determined,  however,  to  know  something 
more  of  its  surroundings.  I learned,  upon  inquiry  of  Mr.  Hawkins,  who  lives 
near  the  spot,  that  a place  not  far  off,  known  by  the  name  of  ‘ Alkali  lake,’ 
presented  a rather  peculiar  appearance.  Hawkins  consented  to  act  as  my 
guide.  After  travelling  a short  distance,  and  clambering  to  the  narrow  edge 
of  an  almost  precipitous  mountain  ridge,  we  looked  down  the  opposite  slope, 
equally  steep,  on  a small  muddy  lake  that  sent  up,  even  to  our  elevated  posi- 
tion, no  pleasant  perfumes.  Thus,  on  one  of  the  hottest  days  September  ever 
produced,  without  a breath  of  air  to  dilute  the  exquisite  scent  exhaled  from 
two  hundred  acres  of  fragrant  mud,  of  an  untold  depth,  1 slid  down  the 
mountain  side  into  ‘Alkali  lake,’  waded  knee-deep  into  its  soapy  margin, 
and  filled  a bottle  with  the  most  diabolical  watery  compound  this  side  the 
Head  Sea.  Gathering  a few  specimens  of  the  matter  encrusting  the  shore,  I 
hastened  to  escape  from  a spot  very  far  from  being  attractive  at  the  time,  but 
which  I have  since  learned  to  have  no  prejudice  against.  Of  this  place  1 shall 
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have  occasion  to  say  more.  On  my  return  to  Hawkins’s,  who  had  the  kind- 
ness to  entertain  me  with  the  genuine  hospitality  of  a frontiersman,  I looked  to 
my  last  specimens  and  found  encouraging  results  in  the  partial  chemical  ex 
animation  I was  able  to  give  them.  I now  again  placed  myself  under  the 
guidance  of  my  friend  Lewis,  and  we  started  for  the  Irishman’s  house  in  Beai 
valley.  We  found  the  owner  of  the ‘borax  lake,’ but  the  borax  had  evap- 
orated with  the  water  and  left  nothing  but  common  salt,  tinged  of  a beautiful 
bluish  red  color,  which  I suppose  had  given  the  notion  that  it  was  something 
out  of  the  usual  way.  It  was  the  only  specimen  of  salt  I remember  to  have 
seen  in  the  coast  range  that  contained  no  boracic  acid  in  any  form ; it  was 
guiltless  of  even  a trace.  The  next  step  was  to  examine  the  nitre  region. 
Major  Vanbibber,  the  reputed  discoverer,  being  a grandson  of  Daniel  Boone, 
ought  to  possess,  one  would  suppose,  an  hereditary  knowledge  of  one  of  the 
essential  constituents  of  gunpowder ; and  as  Colonel  Lewis  had  shown  me  a 
specimen  of  very  pure  nitre,  which  he  said  the  Major  had  given  him,  I rather 
expected  to  find  a few  more  left.  This,  however,  was  rather  worse  than  the 
‘ borax  lake  ’ disappointment ; the  major  had  actually  forgotten  where  the 
lake  was,  and  whether  there  were  any  more  specimens  than  those  he  gave 
Lewis.  The  major,  I believe,  must  really  have  forgotten,  for  upon  subsequent 
examination  the  specimen  proved  to  be  refined  saltpetre  that  undoubtedly  came 
from  some  shop  or  drug  store. 

“ There  was  certainly  a mistake  about  its  origin ; but  I felt  amply  repaid  for 
a hard  day’s  ride  in  spending  a night  under  the  hospitable  roof  of  a direct  de- 
scendant of  the  renowned  ‘ Backwoodsman  of  Kentucky.’  I observed  near 
the  major’s  house  a small  pond.  Some  salt  crystals  I picked  up  had  the  pecu- 
liar bevelled  angles  indicating  the  presence  of  borax.  The  quantity  was  in- 
considerable. Thus  ended  my  first  expedition  to  Clear  lake.  "W  e here  set  our 
faces  direct  for  Colusifas  there  seemed  nothing  more  to  be  seen ; and  as  I had 
engaged  the  horses  we  rode  at  rather  a high  per  diem,  I felt  anxious  to  termi- 
nate the  trip.  From  Colusi  my  guide  returned  to  Sacramento  and  I to  Bed 
Bluff ; from  there  I came  again  to  San  Francisco,  for  the  purpose  of  testing  my 
specimens  more  critically  than  I was  able  to  do  in  the  country. 

“ Convinced  of  the  richness  of  my  ‘ Alkali  lake’  specimens,  it  remained  to  be 
seen  whether  the  quantity  was  sufficient  to  justify  the  hope  of  making  it  avail- 
able for  practical  purposes.  A further  and  more  strict  examination  was  neces- 
sary. 1 felt,  too,  the  propriety  of  a thorough  exploration  betwixt  the  Bluff 
and  Clear  lake,  and  more  thence  to  the  bay  of  San  Francisco,  thus  rendering 
continuous  the  reconnoissance  from  Pitt  river  to  the  last-named  point,  a dis- 
tance, in  a direct  line,  of  two  hundred  miles.  After  a hard  stiuggle  loi  the 
funds  requisite,  I returned  to  Bed  Bluff  ; and  from  thence,  in  company  w ith  my 
son,  commenced  a pretty  thorough  examination  of  the  coast  lange  and  the  ad- 
joining edge  of  the  Sacramento  valley. 

“ Nothing  of  much  importance  presented  itself  until  reaching  a saline  district, 
about  eighty  miles  south  of  Bed  Bluff.  It  is  one  of  the  branches  ot  Stony 
creek.  Valuable  salt  springs  exist  here.  The  water  contains  the  borates  in 
minute  quantities  ; and  one  spring  was  remarkable  for  the  enormous  proportion 
of  iodine  salts  held  in  solution.  In  our  slow,  onward  progress  borax  now  and 
again  manifested  itself;  but  as  it  had  grown  familiar,  I no  longer  went  into 
ecstacies  over  a mere  trace.  I still  treated,  however,  the  slightest  indications 
with  due  deference,  and  noted  their  localities. 

“ In  due  time  I again  reached  the  ‘white  hill.’  The  disgust  of  the  first  disap- 
pointment had  worn  off,  and  1 felt  disposed  to  re-examine  the  locality  more 
critically.  I 110W  discovered,  for  the  first  time,  that  the  ‘white  hill’  was 
mostly  a mass  of  sulphur,  fused  by  volcanic  heat.  The  external  dust,  com- 
posed of  sulphur,  mixed  with  sand  and  earthy  impurities,  and  formed  a concrete 
coverin'*  of  a whitish  appearance,  hiding  the  nature  of  the  mass  beneath.  On 
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breaking  the  crust,  numerous  fissures  and  small  cavities,  lined  with  sulphur 
crystals  of  great  beauty,  were  brought  to  light.  Through  the  fissures,  which 
seemed  to  communicate  with  the  depth  below,  hot  aqueous  vapors  and  sulphur- 
ous fumes  constantly  escape.  The  fused  mass,  covering  many  acres  and  ex- 
hibiting a bluff  iront  some  forty  feet  high,  is  exceedingly  compact  and  pon- 
derous in  structure;  of  various  shades,  from  yellow  to  almost  black.  It  seems 
to  be  very  pure  sulphur.  The  quantity  is  enormous,  and  at  no  distant  day  may 
be  made  available. 

“From  the  ‘ sulphur  bank  ’ I again  turned  my  attention  to  the  ravine.  The 
water,  as  I had  before  ascertained,  was  strongly  impregnated  with  boracic  acid, 
in  a free  state.  The  stream  is  small,  yielding  only  about  three  gallons  per 
minute,  and  is  soon  lost  in  the  sandy  soil,  in  its  progress  toward  the  margin  of 
the  lake.  From  the  porous  nature  of  the  ground  surrounding  the  spring,  and 
saturated  with  the  same  kind  of  acid  water,  it  is  probable  a large  quantity  escapes 
without  making  its  appearance  on  the  surface.  The  soil  for  some  yards  on  either 
side  of  the  ravine  is,  to  the  depth  of  an  inch  or  two  impregnated  with  boracic 
acid  in  summer.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  escapes  in  continued  bubbles  through 
the  water,  a feature  common  to  all  the  borax  localities  I have  yet  found ; in 
some  places,  however,  the  carbnretted  takes  the  place  of  the  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen. The  head  of  this  ravine  is  about  three  hundred  yards  from  the  margin  of 
Clear  lake,  winding  around  the  base  of  the  ‘sulphur  bank,’  receiving  some 
small  springs  in  its  course,  which  seem  to  have  their  origin  beneath  the  sulphur. 
The  flat  land  bordering  the  lake,  some  eight  acres  in  extent,  through  which  the 
ravine  runs,  shows  a strong  impregnation  of  boracic  acid  in  its  soil.  The  point 
where  the  ravine  enters  the  lake  is  marked  by  a large  quantity  of  water  of  a 
boiling  temperature,  issuing  through  the  sand,  a little  within  the  margin  of  the 
lake.  This  percolation  of  hot  water  covers  an  area  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  by 
seventy-five  feet.  This  fact  I observed  on  my  second  visit,  but  not  until  the 
third  or  fourth  visit  did  I ascertain  that  the  water  contained  a considerable  quan- 
tity of  borax,  along  with  an  access  of  boracic  acid.  From  a gallon  I obtained 
four  hundred  and  eighty-eight  grains  of  solid  matter,  consisting  of  borax,  boracic 
acid,  and  a small  portion  of  silicious  and  other  earthy  impurities.  On  digging 
to  a slight  depth  just  outside  the  lake,  the  hot  water  burst  up  and  ran  off  freely. 
From  one  of  these  places  a stream  issued  of  sixty  gallons  per  minute.  I have 
estimated  the  entire  quantity  at  three  hundred  gallons  per  minute,  and  feel  very 
confident  of  being  largely  within  bounds.  The  stream  seems  to  come  from  the 
direction  of  the  sulphur  bank,  and  it  would  probably  be  easy  to  intercept  it  be- 
fore it  enters  the  lake,  by  digging  a little  above  high-water  mark.  It  may  be 
well  to  note  here,  that  the  difference  between  high  and  low  water  marks  in  Clear 
lake  is  never  more  than  three  feet. 

“ The  enormous  amount  of  borax  these  springs  are  capable  of  yielding  would 
equal  half  the  quantity  of  that  article  consumed  both  in  England  and  America. 
The  large  quantity  of  water  in  which  it  is  dissolved  would,  of  course,  involve 
the  necessity  of  extensive  works  for  evaporation.  Graduation,  as  a cheap  and 
effective  method  of  evaporation,  would  be  exceedingly  applicable  here,  from  the 
continued  prevalence  of  winds  throughout  the  entire  year.  These  winds  blow- 
ing almost  unceasingly  from  the  west,  form  a peculiar  feature  of  the  country 
about  Clear  lake. 

“There  is  nothing  to  hinder  the  manufacture  of  many  million  pounds  of  borax 
per  annum,  at  a cost  but  little  beyond  that  of  producing  salt  by  graduation. 
Fuel  for  final  evaporation  could  be  had  in  any  quantities  from  the  extensive  oak 
forest  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  With  these  observations  I dismiss  this  locality, 
adding,  however,  that  Mr.  Joseph  G.  Baldwin  located  this  with  a four  hundred 
and  eighty  acre  school  land  warrant,  for  the  benefit  of  a borax  company. 

“ Having  wandered  from  my  story  of  my  second  visit  to  the  ‘ sulphur  bank,’ 

and  bh  nded  with  it  observations  made  in  several  subsequent  examinations,  I 
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now  turn  to  my  second*  visit  to  ‘ Alkali  lake,  or  Lake  Kaysa,  as  the  Indian? 
call  it.  I need  only  say,  however,  I became  fully  satisfied  of  the  great  value 
of  the  locality,  the  extent  of  which  has  only  been  recently  developed.  I ob- 
served that  the  lake  itself  contained  but  little  water,  but  that  wells  dug  any- 
where near  its  margin  immediately  filled  with  the  same  kind  of  water ; the  con- 
clusion, therefore,  was,  Vhat  an  almost  inexhaustible  supply  was  obtainable.  I 
learned,  too,  that  what  seemed  to  be  mud  at  the  margin  and  shelving  off  and 
covering  the  entire  bottom  to  the  depth  of  some  feet,  was  a peculiar  jelly-like 
substance  of  a soapy  feel  and  smell.  This  matter  I found  to  be  so  rich  in  borax, 
that  I supposed  it  might  be  advantageously  used  for  the  extraction  of  the  mine- 
ral. Thus  satisfied  of  the  value  of  the  lake,  I little  thought  that  within  a few 
yards  of  me  lay  an  additional  value  in  the  form  of  millions  of  pounds  of  pure 
borax  crystals,  hidden  by  the  jelly-like  substance  I was  then  contemplating. 
This  important  fact  was  not  observed  until  some  six  months  afterwards. 

“ This  locality  is  by  far  the  most  important  of  any  I have  yet  discovered.  It 
is  situated,  as  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  accompanying  map,  in  the  angle 
formed  by  the  two  prongs  into  which  Clear  lake  is  divided  at  its  eastern  extremity. 
The  elevated  hill  land  that  fills  the  angle  separates  into  two  sharp  ridges,  each 
following  its  division  of  the  lake  and  leaving  a valley  between,  of  a triangular 
shape,  near  the  apex  of  which  lies  Alkali  lake.  Clear  lake  is,  therefore,  on  two 
sides  of  it,  distant  to  the  north  about  a mile,  and  to  the  south  about  half  the 
distance.  The  open  part  of  the  triangular  plain  looks  to  the  east,  and  expands 
into  an  extensive  valley,  from  which  it  is  cut  off,  partially,  by  a low  volcanic 
ridge  running  across  from  one  hill  to  the  other,  and  thus  enclosing  the  triangle 

“ This  ridge  is  composed  of  huge  masses  of  rock  resembling  pumice-stone, 
which  float  like  cork  in  water.  A thin  stratum  of  asliy-looking  soil,  scattered 
over  with  obsidian  fragments,  covers  the  ridge  and  affords  root  to  a stunted 
growth  of  manzanita  shrubs. 

“ The  whole  neighborhood  bears  marks  of  comparatively  recent  volcanic  ac- 
tion. Indeed,  the  action  has  not  ceased  entirely  yet ; hot  sulphurous  fumes 
issue  from  several  places  on  the  edge  of  the  ridge  just  named,  on  the  side  next 
Alkali  lake. 

“ The  ‘ lake,’  as  it  is  called,  is  rather  a marsh  than  a lake.  In  winter  it 
covers  some  two  hundred  acres,  with  about  three  feet  depth  of  water.  In  the 
dry  portion  of  the  year  it  shrinks  to  some  fifty  or  sixty  acres,  with  a depth  of 
only  a few  inches.  The  ‘ soapy  matter’  covers  the  entire  extent  with  a depth 
of  nearly  four  feet,  the  upper  part,  for  a foot  in  depth,  being  in  a state  of  semi- 
fluidity, the  lower  having  the  consistency  of  stiff  mortar.  Beneath  this  is  a 
rather  tenacious  blue  clay.  This  water  was  nearly  as  highly  charged  with 
solid  matter  as  that  of  the  lake  in  its  highest  summer  concentration ; the  pro- 
portion of  borax  to  other  substances  being  greater.  The  soapy  or  gelatinous 
matter,  however,  presents  the  greatest  feature  of  attraction,  being  filled  with  the 
prismatic  crystals  of  pure  borax.  . They  vary  from  a microscopic  size  up  to  the 
weight  of  several  ounces.  These  crystals  are  semi-transparent,  of  a whitish  or 
yellowish  color.  The  form  is  an  oblique  rhomboidal  prism,  with  replaced  edges 
and  truncated  angles.  In  some  cases  the  edges  are  bevelled,  and  in  others  the  un- 
modified liexahedral  prism  exists.  Beneath  the  gelatinous  matter,  and  on  the 
surface  of  the  blue  clay,  and  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  inches  in  it,  crystals 
of  a similar  form,  but  much  larger,  are  found.  They  weigh  from  an  ounce, 
and  seem  to  have  been  formed  under  different  circumstances  from  the 
other  crystals.  My  first  impression  was  that  they  had  been  lormed  in  the 
upper  stratum,  and,  sinking  by  their  own  gravity,  had  found  their  present  posi- 
tion. An  examination  proves,  however,  that  they  were  formed  where  they  lie, 
as  particles  of  the  blue  clay  are  found  enclosed  in  their  centres,  which  could  not 
have  been  the  case  had  the  upper  crystals  been  their  nuelea,  for  no  blue  matter 
is  ever  found  in  them. 
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“ The  first  inquiry  of  practical  interest  relates  to  the  quantity  of  borax  already 
formed.  On  this  subject  I cannot  speak  with  perfect  confidence.  The  quan- 
tity is  very  considerable,  but  I do  not  look  on  the  experiments  heretofore  made 
to  test  this  matter  as  conclusive.  The  area  covered  by  the  crystalline  deposit 
is  not  coextensive  with  that  of  the  lake,  but  lias  been  found  over  a space  ol 
about  twenty  acres  in  the  examination  made  so  far.  A very  valuable  collateral 
product,  iodine,  with  the  compounds  of  which  the  water  Beems  to  be  exceed- 
ingly rich,  could  be  made  a source  of  revenue  with  but  little  additional  expense. 
With  regard  to  the  quantity  of  iodine  I cannot  speak  positively,  not  having 
isolated  the  product ; but  from  the  brilliant  reaction  with  the  qualitative  tests, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  being  great.  Should  tips  article  be  manufactured 
largely  the  sulphuric  acid  required  might  be  made  on  the  spot  from  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  ‘ sulphur  bank,’  one  and  a half  mile  distant.  With  this  1 leave 
‘ Alkali  lake.’  I would  state  that  I located  this  place  in  my  own  name  for 
the  company. 

“ There  is  yet  another  important  borax  locality  in  the  same  vicinity,  resem- 
bling much  the  foregoing  in  its  more  prominent  features.  It  consists  of  a pond 
of  -water  of  about  twenty  acres.  The  bottom  is  covered  with  the  same  soap- 
like substance,  but  seems  to  contain  no  crystals.  The  water  contains  less  solid 
matter  in  solution,  but  the  percentage  of  borax  is  greater  in  proportion  to  the 
other  substances  than  in  the  Alkali  lake.  The  borax  separates  readily  by 
crystallization,  and  forms  about  thirty -three  per  cent,  of  the  whole  matter.  Like 
the  foregoing,  this  pond  has  no  outlet  and  no  visible  source  of  supply ; yet  it  is 
said  never  to  be  dry,  although  the  water  is  never  more  than  three  feet  deep. 
It  would  perhaps  be  a profitable  source  of  borax  if  the  millions  of  pounds  the 
before-described  localities  are  capable  of  yielding  be  not  enough  to  supply  the 
demand.  It  is  in  the  midst  of  a magnificent  grove  of  pines  and  oaks.  This 
place  ivas  taken  by  Mr.  Archibald  Peachy,  by  the  location  of  a three-lmndred- 
and-twenty-acre  school  land  warrant.  The  borates  are  also  known  to  exist  in  other 
localities  between  Clear  lake  and  Napa  City.  In  Sicgler  valley  there  is  a hot 
spring,  in  the  waters  of  which  I detected  borate  of  strontia  and  other  borate 
salts.  Near  Napa  there  is  a borate  spring,  and  one  in  Suisan  valley,  near  the 
marble  quarry.  None  of  these  places  are  important.  The  foregoing  are  the 
only  borax  localities  known  in  the  northern  part  of  this  State  ; and  I feel  con- 
fident there  are  no  others  in  that  quarter  that  can  ever  compete  with  the  inex- 
haustible stores  of  the  Alkali  lake  and  the  hot  springs.  I had  expected  to  find 
something  worthy  of  attention  at  or  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  geysers,  but 
there  was  no  trace  of  borates  in  the  hot  waters  of  those  springs,  nor  anywhere 
totally  in  the  surrounding  district.  The  geological  features  of  the  country  were  so 
different  from  those  of  that  where  I had  theretofore  found  the  borates,  that  1 was 
able  to  predict  as  soon  as  I saw  it  that  nothing  of  the  kind  existed.  In  a hasty 
reconnoissance  of  the  great  Tulare  valley  I found  traces,  but  nothing  more,  of 
these  substances.  I have  reasons  for  doubting  the  existence  of  any  large 
quantities  in  that  region.  That  portion  of  the  valley  bordering  on  the  Coast 
range  might  be  worth  examining  further.  It  is  there,  if  anywhere,  valuable  . 
deposits  may  be  looked  for. 

“ There  probably  are  as  many  as  three  districts  in  the  lower  part  of  the  Stare 
presenting  the  borates.  One  or  more  valuable  localities  may  probably  be  found 
among  them.” 

4.— PRODUCT  OF  BORAX  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

Up  to  this  date  but  one  borax  company  has  been  formed  in  California.  There 
was  some  talk  of  organizing  another  company  eight  or  nine  months  since,  the 
parties  interested  having  discovered  on  the  shores  of  Owen’s  lake,  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  State,  a substance  resembling  the  borate  of  lime  of  South  America 
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but  an  analysis  of  some  specimens  and  of  the  waters  of  the  lake  showing  no 
trace  of  borax,  the  project  was  abandoned.  The  California  Borax  Company  is 
the  only  company  on  this  coast  of  which  I have  any  knowledge.  This  company 
produces  at  present  about  two  tons  of  crude  crystals  daily.  Their  process  is 
simple,  the  entire  machinery  consisting  of  six  small  coffer-dams,  six  feet  square 
each,  open  at  top  and  bottom.  By  means  of  floats  these  coffer-dams  are  sunk 
in  the  mud ; the  water  is  then  bailed  out,  and  the  finer  crystals  extracted  by 
washing,  as  in  placer  gold-washing. 

5.— PEOCESS  OF  WOEKING. 

The  mud  taken  from  different  parts  of  the  lake  after  the  crystals  have  been 
extracted  in  this  primitive  way  give,  by  analysis,  from  11.9  to  18.7  per  cent,  of 
prismatic  borax,  and  from  virgin  mud,  partially  dried,  from  which  the  borax  has  not 
been  extracted,  a result  of  31t5q  crystallized  borax  is  obtained.  Several  tons 
of  the  mud,  which  had  been  worked  over  by  the  coffer-dams,  were  treated  prac- 
tically by  lixiviation,  and  gave  the  following  results  : 

Fine  prismatic  borax,  15  per  cent. ; carbonate  of  soda,  28^  per  cent. ; common 
salt,  8^  percent. ; equal  to  5 If  per  cent.  Thus  yielding  in  the  three  salts  more 
than  one-half  the  weight  of  the  whole.  The  mud  partially  dried  lixiviates  easily, 
and  the  salts  are  separated  without  difficulty. 

When  the  company’s  works  are  completed  the  present  mode  of  production 
will  be  discontinued. 

The  fine  crystals  are  found  in  the  upper  layer  or  stratum  of  soft  mud  to  the 
depth  of  about  six  feet.  They  dissolve  easily,  and  are  subsequently  reformed  in 
large  crystals  by  the  process  of  boiling  and  crystallization.  Below  the  first  stra- 
tum is  a stiff,  blue  mud  containing  the  largest  crystals,  which  are  picked  out  by 
hand,  the  mud  being  too  stiff  to  be  treated  by  washing.  The  quantity  ob- 
tained by  the  present  process  could  be  increased  by*  increasing  the  number  of 
coffer-dams.  This  has  not  been  done  for  the  reason  that  the  company  have  been 
engaged  during  the  summer  in  the  erection  of  expensive  works  for  the  treatment 
of  the  mud  by  lixiviation,  having  found  by  analysis  and  by  actual  experiment 
that  for  every  pound  taken  out  by  the  coffer-dam  washing  process  fourteen  or 
fifteen  pounds  go  back  into  the  lake,  where  it  is  held  in  solution  or  in  minute 
crystals  by  the  liquid  mud.  It  is  expected  that  they  will  be  in  successful  opera- 
tion by  next  spring,  when,  it  is  confidently  anticipated,  the  capabilities  for  pro- 
duction will  be  practically  unlimited. 

Borax  lake  covers  two  hundred  and  nineteen  acres  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
summer.*  At  other  seasons  it  covers  quite  four  hundred  acres,  of  which  about 
three  hundred  acres  may  be  considered  as  borax  ground.  The  average  depth 
of  the  water  is  about  two  and  a half  feet.  It  is  the  mud,  however,  which  con- 
tains the  borax  in  large  quantities.  The  first  eight  and  a half  feet  average  15 
per  cent,  borax,  28  per  cent,  carbonate  of  soda,  and  8^  per  cent,  common  salt. 
Below  the  depth  of  eight  and  a half  feet  the  smallness  of  the  coffer-dams  has  pre- 
vented their  working,  hence  it  is  not  known  how  much  further  down  this  high 
average  will  continue.  At  the  depth  of  sixty  feet  the  mud  brought  up  by  an 
artesian  borer  give  by  analysis  but  3.51  per  cent,  of  borax.  The  intermediate 
points  between  eight  and  a half  and  sixty  feet  have  not  yet  been  tested.  The 
artesian  borer  was  sent  up  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  ground  at  all  depths, 
but,  being  worked  by  inexperienced  hands,  was  broken  on  the  first  trial  aftei 
having  reached  the  depth  of  sixty  feet. 

An  estimate  of  average  workings  shows  that  twenty  cubic  feet  of  mud  will 
yield  one  ton,  so  that  taking  the  number  of  square  feet  to  the  acre,  the  numbei 
of  fed  already  tested,  and  the  percentage  of  borax  contained  in  the  mud,  an 
approximate  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  value  of  this  deposit. 


* Keport  of  United  States  surveyor  general  of  California. 
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The  company  estimate  that  if  the  crystallization  which  is  going  on  all  the 
time  were  to  cease  suddenly,  they  would  still  have  a deposit  of  at  least  two 
thousand  tons  of  borax  and  eight  thousand  tons  of  carbonate  of  soda  to  the 
acre. 

Besides  the  innumerable  boracic  springs  w hich  find  an  outlet  in  the  bed  of  the 
lake,  there  are  other  springs  on  the  same  property  which  deposit  boracic  acid 
over  a large  surface  of  ground.  These  are  not  worked  for  the  reason  that  the 
lake  furnishes  the  borax  itself  in  such  great  abundance. 

Under  the  impression  that  the  total  consumption  of  borax  in  Great  Britain 
was  less  than  2,500  tons  per  annum,  the  company  proposed  limiting  the  capa- 
city of  their  works  to  about  eight  tons  a day.  Recent  information,  however, 
satisfies  them  that  the  actual  consumption  in  Great  Britain  is  upwards  of  11,000 
tons.  They  profess  to  be  able  to  place  borax  in  London  cheaper  than  it  can  be 
manufactured  there,  which,  at  the  lowest  estimate,  is  five  cents  per  pound.  The 
carbonate  of  soda  will  pay  the  C03t  of  production. 

The  cost  of  labor  at  borax  lake  is  §31  per  month.  The  laborers  employed 
are  Chinese,  and  they  find  themselves.  Fuel  is  abundant  all  over  the  hillsides. 
Transportation  to  the  bay  of  San  Francisco  is  $15  per  ton. 

In  1865  this  company  exported  1,707  cases  of  borax,  valued  at  $38,765 ; and 
during  the  first  nine  months  of  1866  they  have  exported  1,998  cases,  valued  at 
$42,235,  and  there  is  a steadily  increasing  demand  for  it  in  the  markets  of  the 
Atlantic  States,  as  its  great  purity  is  becoming  known.  The  imports  of  this 
article  on  this  coast  have  nearly  ceased  since  this  California  product  has  been 
introduced.  The  superintendent  of  the  mint,  all  the  assayers  and  manufac- 
turers who  use  this  article  in  their  operations,  combine  in  stating  that  it  is  far 
better  than  any  imported. 

There  are  several  lakes  among  the  Sierra  Nevadas  in  the  States  of  California 
and  Nevada,  the  waters  of  which  contain  large  quantities  of  boracic  acid  invo- 
lution. But  the  only  place  on  the  coast,  if  not  in  the  world,  where  it  is  found 
in  a crystalline  form  in  such  abundance,  is  in  the  coast  range. 

6.— DEFOSITS  OF  SULPHUR. 

There  are  sulphur  deposits  in  many  parts  of  the  State,  but  only  one  thus 
far  has  been  worked  successfully — that  belonging  to  the  Borax  Company,  near 
Clear  lake,  which  has  been  in  operation  about  four  months.  The  capacity  of 
the  present  refinery  is  from  six  to  ten  tons  per  day,  depending  on  the  variable 
quality  of  the  material  worked. 

Along  the  entire  base  of  the  sulphur  hills  flow  innumerable  boracic  acid 
springs.  Near  the  shores  of  the  lake  are  boiling  springs  of  borax. 

7.— TIN. 

[From  the  Geological  Survey  of  California,  vol.  I,  page  180,  by  Prof.  J.  D.  Whitney.] 

The  Temescal  range  was,  in  1860  and  1861,  the  scene  of  a great  excitement 
on  the  subject  of  tin,  which  metal  was  supposed  to  occur  here  in  large  quantity, 
hundreds  of  claims  being  taken  up,  covering  all  the  hills  and  ridges  for  miles 
around.  Tin  ore  was  undoubtedly  found  at  one  locality  in  these  hills  and  in 
considerable  quantity,  as  specimens  of  it  have  been  seen  in  various  collections 
from  San  Francisco  to  New  York.  The  ore,  which  appears  to  be  a mixture  of 
cassiterite,  (tin  stone,  or  oxide  of  tin,)  with  more  or  less  earthy  or  m neral 
matter,  resembling  a mixture  of  hydrous  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  is  quite 
unlike  in  appearance  to  any  previously  seen,  and  its  true  character  would  hardly 
have  been  recognized  by  the  most  practiced  mineralogist.  Some  specimens, 
assayed  in  New  York  and  Boston,  gave  as  much  as  60  per  cent,  of  the  metal. 

The  locality  from  which  this  ore  was  obtained  was  the  so-called  Cajalco 
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mine,  about  three  miles  uortli  of  the  Temescal  ranch -house.  Here  a shaft  had 
been  sunk,  in  the  winter  of  I860-’61,  to  the  depth  of  thirty-six  feet;  but  it  was 
partly  filled  with  water  and  inaccessible  at  the  time  of  our  visit.  A great  num- 
ber of  the  claims  taken  up  in  this  vicinity  were  visited.  They  seemed  nearly 
all  to  be  located  on  seams  or  streaks  of  dark  hornblende  running  irregularly 
through  the  granitic  and  highly  metamorphic  rocks.  Although  there  was  no 
appearance  of  tin  about  any  of  these,  or  any  signs  of  regularity  in  the  “leads,” 
a great  many  specimens  were  collected  and  carefully  assayed  for  tin,  without 
there  being  a trace  of  that  metal  found  in  any  one  of  them.  The  excitement 
has  undoubtedly  long  since  died  away,  and  it  is  not  probable  that  the  mass  of 
the  ore  in  the  Cajalco  mine  was  very  extensive,  or  more  would  have  been  heard 
of  it  before  this  time.*  At  all  events,  it  is  a singular  and  interesting  occurrence 
of  this  metal,  and  we  know  of  no  other  locality  on  the  Pacific  coast  north  of 
Mexico  where  tin  ore  has  been  found  in  place.  A single  fragment  of  this  sub- 
stance was  given  us,  apparently  under  circumstances  justifying  credence  in  the 
discovery,  as  having  been  found  loose  in  the  soil  in  the  lfortliern  part  of  the  State, 
near  Weaversville;  but  the  vein  from  which  it  was  derived  has  probably  never 
been  discovered,  as  such  a fact  could  have  hardly  failed  to  become  widely 
known. 

A belt  of  limestone  crosses  through  Temescal  valley,  as  was  recognized  from 
the  occurrence  of  numerous  fragments  of  this  rock  on  the  surface.  The  bed 
itself  we  were  unable  to  discover.  It  is  of  a light  brown  color,  semi-crystalline 
in  texture,  and  contains  minute  organic  bodies,  of  which  the  exact  nature  could 
not  be  made  out. 

8.— COAL. 

Sir:  In  accordance  with  your  request,  I herewith  submit  a report  on  the 
coal  mines  of  the  west  coast  of  North  America,  the  character  of  the  coal,  the 
present  condition  of  the  mining  interests,  and  a table  of  statistics  of  the  amount 
consumed  in  San  Francisco  during  the  last  six  years.  The  latter  item  is  prac- 
tically a statement  of  the  actual  yield  of  our  domestic  mines,  inasmuch  as  San 
Francisco  is  almost  the  only  market,  the  outside  consumption  barely  amounting 
to  ten  per  cent,  of  the  amount  used  in  this  city. 

I remain,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  M.  GABB. 

J.  Boss  Browne,  Esq. 


Mr.  Gahb's  Report. 

The  great  coal-bearing  formations  of  the  world,  those  from  which  the  coals 
of  Pennsylvania  and  the  Mississippi  valley  are  obtained,  are  not  represented 
on  the  Pacific  slope  of  the  North  American  continent.  It  is  not  to  be  under- 
stood, however,  that  the  carboniferous  formation  is  the  only  one  in  which  valu- 
able deposits  of  coal  have  been  found.  Every  one  of  the  great  groups  of  rocks 
has  been  found  to  yield  coal  in  workable  quantities  in  some  part  of  the  world. 
The  brown  coal  of  Germany,  of  nearly  the  same  geological  age  as  that  of  tlio 
Oregon  mines,  has  been  worked  for  many  years  with  profit.  So  also  the  cre- 
taceous coal  of  California  has  its  analogue  in  New  Zealand.  In  the  older 
formations,  the  Jurassic,  triassic,  and  permian  rocks,  intermediate  in  age  between 
the  coals  of  California  and  those  of  the  great  coal-fields  of  the  Atlantic  slope, 
all  yield  their  stores  of  carbonized  plants  to  the  miner,  whether  under  the  name 
of  coal  or  lignite. 

The  coal  deposits  of  the  Pacific  may  be  divided  into  two  distinct  groups, 


*The  cause  of  the  suspension  of  operations  on  these  mines,  as  alleged  by  persons  living 
in  Los  Angeles  county  and  iamiliar  with  the  circumstances  attending  the  discovery,  is  Unit 
the  claims  are  in  litigation.  J . R.  B. 
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geologically.  Tim  older,  including  all  of  the  workable  coals  of  California,  as 
well  as  that  of  Washington  Territory  and  Vancouver  island,  belongs  to  the 
cretaceous  formation,  the  analogue  of  the  white  chalk  of  England.  This 
formation  consists  here  of  two  members,  the  older  of  which  contains  the  north- 
ern coal  deposits;  and,  although  it  exists  in  California,  making  a large  portion 
of  the  coast  range,  it  is,  so  far  as  known,  in  this  State  entirely  barren  of  coal. 
The  upper  group,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not  found  outside  of  the  limits  of  Cali- 
fornia, is  confined  almost  exclusively  to  the  coast  range,  and  is  the  coal-bearing 
formation  of  this  State. 

The  other  group  is  the  miocene  or  middle  tertiary  formation.  This  group  of 
rocks  is  one  of  the  most  widely  spread  on  this  side  of  the  continent,  and  is 
known,  so  far,  to  exist  from  the  Russian  possessions  on  the  north  to  Cape  San 
Lucas  on  the  south.  In  a thousand  places  along  this  vast  extent  it  contains 
small  scams  of  coal,  well  marked  enough  to  deceive  the  ignorant  prospector, 
but  never  of  sufficient  extent  to  be  practically  valuable,  except  in  a single 
locality  in  the  State  of  Oregon. 

Before  proceeding  further,  it  would,  perhaps,  be  well  to  glance  in  detail  at 
the  several  localities  on  this  coast  that  have  yielded  coal  in  profitable  quantities. 
The  number  of  these  localities  is  small,  though,  doubtless,  an  increased  demand, 
combined  with  a diminished  cost  of  labor,  will  increase  their  number. 

Bellingham  bay,  in  almost  the  extreme  northwestern  corner  of  Washington 
Territory,  is  the  site  of  one  of  the  largest  and  best  mines  on  this  side  of  the 
continent.  The  deposit  consists  of  about  fourteen  feet  in  thickness  of  coal  and 
slate,  of  which  I was  informed  that  about  nine  feet  were  available  for  mining. 
The  coal  itself,  as  compared  with  other  coals  of  the  coast,  is  of  fair  quality,  the 
greatest  drawback  being  the  occasional  presence  of  sulphur,  rendering  it  un- 
pleasant for  domestic  purposes.  The  position  of  the  mine,  with  reference  to  the 
harbor,  is  excellent.  The  mouth  of  the  mine  is  barely  over  a fourth  of  a mile 
from  the  vessels  in  the  harbor  in  which  the  coal  is  shipped.  The  coal  is,  there- 
fore, only  handled  in  the  mine  and  while  being  picked  in  the  coal-house,  thereby 
avoiding  much  of  the  breakage  to  which  soft  coals  are  subjected  by  repeated 
handlings.  The  vein  dips  at  a high  angle,  and  all  of  the  coals  and  the  water 
have  to  be  extracted  by  expensive  machinery. 

At  Nanaimo,  on  Vancouver  island,  about  seventy  miles  above  Victoria,  there 
is  a deposit  of  the  same  geological  age  as  that  at  Bellingham  bay,  and  which 
has  been  worked  extensively.  This  mine  was  originally  owned  and  worked  by 
the  Hudson  Bay  Company.  About  1863  it  was  sold  to  a company  called  the 
Vancouver  Island  Coal  Company.  The  appliances  about  the  mine  are  of  the 
most  substantial  and  convenient  kind,  and  the  working  of  the  mine  was,  at  the 
time  of  my  visit,  a model  of  good  engineering.  The  coal  is  claimed  to  be  su- 
perior to  any  other  produced  on  the  coast,  and  commands  a higher  price  in  the 
San  Francisco  market  than  any  other  west  coast  coal. 

Many  other  deposits  of  coal  exist  along  the  shores  of  the  Straits  of  Fuca  and 
Puget  sound.  Most  of  these  are,  however,  either  so  inaccessible  or  so  small 
that,  with  the  present  costs  of  labor  and  transportation,  they  can  hardly  prove 
profitable.  An  exception  to  this  remark  may  exist  in  the  Straits  of  Fuca  mine, 
near  Clallam  bay,  W ashington  Territory,  opened  within  the  last  year  or  two. 
It  is  claimed  that  this  is  a really  good  mine.  It  will  certainly  need  to  have  an 
extensive  deposit  of  good  coal  to  be  of  the  slightest  value  on  that  inhospitable 
coast. 

Coming  southward,  the  next  region  of  any  importance  is  Coos  bay.  As 
stated  above,  the  coal  of  this  locality  is  of  tertiary  age.  The  deposit  does  not 
seem  to  be  very  extensive,  and  it  is  so  located  that  but  a small  portion  of  it 
can  be  worked.  Most  of  the  coal  lies  under  heavy  rolling  lulls  at  a great  depth 
from  the  surface.  One  mine — the  Newport  or  Flanagan  mine — has  been  worked 
in  a small  way  for  eight  or  nine  years  with  very  satisfactory  results.  Upwards 
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of  thirty  thousand  tons  of  coal  have  been  shipped  to  San  Francisco,  and  sold 
there  at  a price  above  the  current  average  price  of  west  coast  coals.  The  de- 
posit consists  of  three  veins,  separated  by  only  a few  inches  of  soft  claystone, 
and  making  an  aggregate  thickness  of  eight  to  nine  feet  of  good  compact  coal, 
with  almost  no  slate  or  bone  coal. 

The  deposit  is  nearly  horizontal,  dipping  towards  the  mouth  of  the  mine 
with  only  sufficient  angle  to  permit  unassisted  drainage,  and  the  running  out  of 
the  cars  by  gravity.  No  hoisting  or  pumping  gear  has  ever  been  or  ever  will 
be  used  in  this  mine.  The  coal  is  carried  seven-eighths  of  a mile  in  cars  to  a 
wharf,  where  it  is  shot  into  lighters  and  carried  a mile  thence  to  the  vessel  in 
which  it  is  shipped  to  San  Francisco.  Were  the  railroad  extended  so  as  to 
avoid  lighterage,  and  the  expense  and  loss  consequent  on  the  repeated  handlings 
, of  the  coal,  and  were  the  coal  shipped  in  steam  vessels  devoted  exclusively  to 
this  trade,  instead  of  being  carried  by  the  one  or  two  hundred  tons  at  a time  in 
lumber  vessels,  this  mine  might  be  made  the  most  profitable,  as  well  as  the  most 
popular,  on  the  coast. 

Many  localities  of  coal  are  known  in  interior  Oregon — as,  for  instance,  on  the 
McKenzie  fork  of  the  Willamette  river ; the  vicinity  of  Eugene  City ; several 
places  in  the  valley  of  the  main  Columbia,  &c.,  &c. ; but  interior  coal  mines  can 
never  be  of  practical  value  in  California  or  Oregon  at  a distance  from  railroads 
and  navigation,  unless  for  local  manufacturing  purposes,  especially  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  heavy  forests  which  clothe  so  much  of  the  surface  of  Oregon. 

In  California  the  coal  formation  is  found  over  a large  area.  I have  identified 
it  in  the  coast  ranges  from  the  vicinity  of  Round  valley,  Mendocino  county,  to 
New  Idria,  Monterey  county.  In  the  former  locality  the  coal  forms  a bed  about 
ten  feet  thick,  very  impure,  but  with  one  or  two  seams,  of  about  a foot  thick,  of 
excellent  quality.  The  locality  is  so  inaccessible,  however,  that  it  can  never  be 
of  any  value.  At  New  Idria,  about  four  miles  from  the  Idria  mine,  the  same 
beds  occur  again,  and  have  been  “ prospected’’  to  some  extent  for  coal.  Here 
they  exist  as  beds  of  clay  slates,  barely  impregnated  with  a little  carbonaceous 
matter.  Impure  as  these  strata  are,  they  are  nevertheless,  without  doubt,  the 
exact  equivalent  of  the  coal  beds  of  Monte  Diablo. 

The  Monte  Diablo  mines  are  located  in  a range  of  hills  lying  north  and  north- 
east of  the  mountain,  along  a nearly  east  and  west  outcrop.  The  coal  has  been 
found  for  five  or  six  miles  in  a nearly  continuous  line,  although  not  more  than 
three  miles  of  this  extent  has  as  yet  proved  of  sufficient  value  to  render  mining 
profitable.  The  veins  have  been  somewhat  disturbed  by  faults,  and  I have 
reason  to  believe,  from  some  examinations  I made  in  1862,  that  beyond  certain 
limits  they  thin  out  rapidly.  This  is  markedly  the  case  to  the  west  of  the  Pea- 
cock mine. 

The  deposit  in  this  region  consists  of  two  veins,  the  lower  of  four  feet  thick, 
known  as  the  “Peacock”  or  “Cumberland  ” vein  ; the  other,  of  three  feet  thick, 
called  the  “ Clark  ” vein.  These  two  veins,  named  after  the  first  mines  in  which 
they  were  first  well  explored,  are  separated  by  about  three  hundred  feet  in  thick- 
ness of  sandstones.  . 

A number  of  mines  have  been  opened  at  various  points  along  the  outcrops  of 
the  two  veins,  the  principal  of  which  are  the  Cumberland  and  Black  Diamond, 
the  Clark,  Cruikshanks,  Adams,  Independent,  Manhattan,  and  Peacock.  In 
some  of  these  veins  work  has  been  suspended,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  Peacock 
mine,  where  the  vein  was  found  so  much  disturbed  as  to  be  of  little  value.  In 
others,  work  has  been  prosecuted  with  considerable  vigor,  and,  as  the  shipments 
to  San  Francisco  show,  with  some  success.  The  greatest  drawback  to  the  profit- 
able working  of  these  mines  has  been  the  cost  of  land  carriage  from  the  mines 
to  a shipping  point  on  the  San  Joachim  river.  Formerly  the  coal  was  hauled 
from  the  mines  to  a shipping  point  on  the  river,  a distance  varying  from  six  to 
nine  miles.  Recently,  however,  two  railroads  have  been  completed,  one  ter- 
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minating  at  New.  1 ork,  the  other  near  Antioch,  thereby  very  materially  dimin- 
ishing the  most  important  expenses  to  which  the  proprietors  of  the  mines  were 
eubiected. 

1/ 

High  hopes  were  at  one  time  built  on  the  coal  discoveries  in  Corral  Hollow, 
some  thirty  miles  south  of  Monte  Diablo,  on  the  east  face  of  the  Coast  range. 
Several  mines  were  opened  and  much  money  expended.  In  fact  a small  quan- 
tity of  coal  was  carried  thence  to  San  Francisco,  but  inasmuch  as  it  has  been 
ascertained  by  careful  and  reliable  estimates  that  every  ton  of  coal  thus  deliv- 
ered in  San  I rancisco  had  cost  the  proprietors  of  the  mines  over  one  hundred 
dollars,  ($1C0,)  the  presumption  is  that  the  mines  are  of  but  little  commercial 
value.  1 here  is  here  at  least  one  bed  of  coal  of  considerable  size,  but  of  very 
poor  quality  and  variable  thickness.  Furthermore,  it  is  so  broken  and  twisted 
by  the  disturbing  forces  to  which  the  rocks  of  the  vicinity  have  been  subjected 
that,  even  were  the  coal  good  in  quality,  the  vein  could  not  be  relied  on. 

On  the  southern  slope  of  the  San  Gabriel  mountains,  about  thirty-five  miles 
northeast  of  Los  Angeles,  is  a locality  from  which  some  coal  has  been  obtained. 
I saw  a ton  or  more  in  a blacksmith  shop  in  that  city  a year  ago.  It  is  appa- 
rently a little  below  the  average  of  west-coast  coals  in  quality,  is  soft,  and  some- 
v hat  impure.  So  far  as  I am  aware  the  locality  has  never  been  visited  by  a 
geologist,  and  we  have  no  definite  information  about  it,  though  the  general  fea- 
tures of  the  region  appear  to  point  to  the  same  geological  age  for  this  as  for  the 
Monte  Diablo  beds. 

The  distance  of  this  mine  from  water  transportation  must  render  it  valueless, 
at  least  to  the  present  generation. 

About  seven  miles  northeast  from  Oroville  is  a small  bed  of  very  impure  coal. 
The  material  contains  so  much  earthy  matter  4hat  it  is  almost  a question  of 
doubt  whether  it  would  not  be  more  proper  to  describe  it  as  carbonaceous  shale 
rather  than  as  coal.  Of  course  it  is  valueless  for  fuel,  though  I was  informed 
in  18G4  that  it  was  used  successfully  in  the  Oroville  gas-works  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  illuminating  gas. 

On  Eel  river,  about  three  or  four  miles  southwest  of  Round  valley,  Mendocino 
county,  is  a bed  of  coal  about  ten  feet  thick,  striking  directly  across  the  bed 
of  the  river  and  forming  a little  cascade.  The ‘deposit  is  of  the  same  geological 
age  as  that  of  Monte  Diablo,  and  although  most  of  it  is  very  impure,  it  contains 
one  or  two  seams,  of  about  a foot  thick  each,  of  excellent  quality. 

It  is,  however,  so  far  inland  and  so  completely  surrounded  by  high  and  rough 
mountains  that  it  is  extremely  doubtful  if  it  will  ever  become  practically  available. 

In  addition  to  the  above  localities,  which  have  already  yielded  or  can  be  made 
to  yield  coal  in  quantity,  there  are  hundreds  of  places  scattered  all  over  Cali- 
fornia, especially  in  the  Coast  range,  where  small  quantities  of  coal  have  been 
found,  and  where,  at  the  same  time,  there  is  no  possible  chance  of  finding  it  in 
such  quantity  as  to  be  of  value.  The  miocene  rocks  contain  everywhere  small 
seams  of  coal  of  an  inch  or  more  in  thickness,  which,  like  the  ignis  fatuus,  have 
led  on  the  unfortunate  miner  by  holding  constantly  before  liis  eyes  the  dazzlin^ 
promise  of  a fortune  as  soon  as  the  “ veins  come  together, ” or  when  he  shall  have 
gotten  “below  the  water  line” — prospects  always  in  the  future,  often  implicitly 
believed  in,  and  never  realized.  The  little  inch-veins,  often  very  numerous  and 
quite  close  together,  never  unite,  but  have  been  known  to  run  parallel  for  many 
yards — in  fact,  as  far  as  the  patience  and  money  of  the  “ prospector”  would  ex- 

The  coals  of  the  west  coast  are,  like  all  coals  of  the  later  geological  formations, 
soft,  more  or  less  friable,  and  contain  considerable  water.  Compared  with  true 
carboniferous  coal,  such  as  Pennsylvanian  or  English,  they  give  less  heat,  and 
the  loss  is  far  greater  by  breakage  ini  handling. 

i he  following  table  of  analyses  of  various  coals  on  this  coast  is  extracted  from 
the  report  of  Professor  Whitney,  State  geologist  of  California.  The  professor 
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remarks  that  these  analyses  were  made  in  1861  and  1862,  and  are  from  speci- 
mens taken  at  no  very  great  depth : 
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33. 89 
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32. 59 

Fixed  carbon 

40. 65 
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45. 69 

46.  31 

41.  98 
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5. 52 

• 

4.58 

0. 97 

3. 94 

7.50 

12. 66 

18. 55 

5. 34 

It  will  he  observed  that  there  is  a great  similarity  between  all  of  the.  coals 
produced  on  this  coast.  There  is  probably,  however,  one  weak  point  in  the 
table.  The  Nanaimo  coal  is  here  shown  to  have  a very  large  quantity  of  ash  as 
compared  with  the  California  and  Oregon  coals.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the 
analysis  may  have  been  based  on  a poorer  specimen  than  the  average,  though 
Professor  Whitney  assures  me  that  it  looked  like  a fair  sample. 

The  subjoined  table  exhibits  the  amount  of  coal  received  in  San  I rancisco 
since  the  year  1860.  It  does  not,  however,  give  the  full  yield  of  all  the  mines, 
inasmuch  as  small  quantities  of  our  domestic  coals  are  shipped  to  inland  towns 
and  used  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mines.  It  will  be  seen,  however,  that,  small  as 
the  figures  are,  the  demand  is  steadily  increasing,  and  the  facilities  are  good  for 
supplying  this  demand  for  many  years  to  come  : 


Imports  of  coal  into  San  Francisco  since  I860. 


I860. 

1861. 

186?. 

1863. 

1864. 

1865. 

• 

1st  9 months 
1865. 

1st  9 months 
1866. 

Foreign  coals — 

Sydney  

Vancouver 

English 

Chili 

Tens. 
7.850 
6,  655 
6,  640 
1,900 

Tons. 

23. 370 
6!  475 
23,  565 
12,  495 

Tons. 

12,  590 
8, 870 
16,  055 
5, 110 

Tons. 

16,  890 

5.  745 
14;  660 
1,790 

Tons. 

21, 160 
12,  785 
18,  330 
2,323 

Tons . 

17,  &10 
16, 190 
9,  655 
1,410 
810 

Tons. 

9,  144 

8,  551 

5,  959 

Casks. 

Tons. 

34,  484 
7,280 
5.131 
1,480 

Casks. 

Eastern — 

Amhracite 

Cumberland 

23,  045 

65, 905 

42,  625 

39,  085 

54,  600 

45,675  23,654 

48,  375 

34,  985 
5,  970 

26,  060 
2,975 

' 

36.  685 
4,  970 

38,  660 
5,  670 

41,680 
7,  275 

22. 585 
4,230 

20,  638 
20 

2,858 

6, 293 
6,834 

3.604 

Domestic — 
Bellingham  bay. .. 

Coos  bay 

Monte  Diablo 

40, 955 

29.035  j 41,655 

44, 330 

48,  955 

26,  815 

20.658 

2, 853 

13, 127 

3,604 

5,  490 
3, 145 

10,  055 
4.630 
6,  620 

10,  050 
2, 815 
23,  400 

7.750 
1, 185 
43, 200 

11,845 

1 200 
37,450 

13.  700 
1,500 
58,  560 

8.000 

1,300 

39,848 

9.590 

2,500 

54,087 



Grand  total . . . 

j 8, 635 

21, 305 

36,  265 

52, 135 

50,  495 

74,  760 

. 49. 148 

66,177  

72,635 

116,  245 

120, 545 

135,550 

154,050 

147,250 

1 

93, 460 

2, 858 

127,679 

3,  604 

9. — IRON. 

In  consequence  of  the  present  high  price  of  fuel  and  labor,  the  development 
of  the  iron  resources  of  the  Pacific  coast  has  not  received  as  much  attention  as 
their  magnitude  and  importance  demand.  There  aro  numberless  extensive  de- 
posits of  all  descriptions  of  iron  ores  in  all  the  States  and  Territories  on  the 
coast  Thus  far  there  has  been  but  one  furnace  erected  for  the  reduction  of 
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dhi  tre  nf  fl  'p  ^18  establishment  iB  located  near  St.  Helens,  within  a short 

h'^  f f bt‘  C°'Umbia  rer'  V 0reS°n’  where  there  is  an  exceedingly  fme 
,.“„y  °[  ore'  conveniently  located  with  reference  to  fuel  and  water  transporta- 
tion. Arrangements  are  in  progress  for  tlnJerection  of  similar  works  in  other 
places.  One  is  in  course  of  construction  in  Sierra  county,  California,  about 
fifteen  miles  above  Dowmeville,  where  there  is  a very  large  body  of  ore  which 
f88®f9  w,m  ?°  to  7o  per  cent.  There  is  some  talk  of  erecting  a smelting  works 
m the  vicinity  of  San  Francisco  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  grains  of 

the  lny  Ir0U  °re  °U1’a  ln  great  “haudance  among  the  sand  on  the  shores  of 

formacChine^UmuWp°lyP!gir0n  “ h increa8ing’  «•  demands 

In  1S59  tlie  foundries  at  San  Francisco  consumed  5,  000  tons 

^ do 6,500  do.' 

Topi do 6,500  do. 

do 5,000  do. 

*° do 10,000  do. 

do 14,000  do. 

do do 20,000  do. 

Tltnvn  • 1oG61*  IT d°’l do.......  20,000  do. 

and  Orc4nI)r0bab  ^ 38  mU°b  m°rC  U Sed  in  the  kltei'ior  of  that  State,  Nevada, 

LIST  OF  THE  ORES  OF  METALS  FOUND  ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 

bisnmthCrmr,ivM  antim0,"y’  manga«cfe,  iron,  lead,  arsenic,  magnesium,  tin,  zinc, 
bismuth,  molybdenum,  chromium,  tellurium,  mercury,  nickel,  cobalt. 

« / 

NON-METALLIC  MINERALS. 

Marble,  alabaster,  sulphate  of  lime,  carbonate  of  lime,  kaolin,  pipe-olay 

stone8  nT?1’  Sulph?r’  borax»  fire-clay,  soapstones,  asbestos,  lithographers’ 
stone,  petroleum,  asphaltum,  salt,  alum,  emery,  coal,  blacklead.  1 

building  materials. 

Granites,  sandstones,  limestones  and  marbles,  slates,  brick  clays,  &c. 

GEMS  AND  PRECIOUS  STONES. 

Diamonds,  rubies,  emeralds,  amethysts,  garnets,  beryl,  topaz,  agates,  jaspers, 
cornelians,  opals,  sapphires,  egmarin,  &c.  1 


SECTION  8. 

MINING  REGION,  POPULATION,  ALTITUDE,  ETC. 

1.  Mining  region  arid  mining  population. — 2.  Main  divisions. — 3.  Altitudes. — 4.  Climate. 

o.  Capacity  to  maintain  a large  population. — 0.  Number  of  miners. — 7.  Timber. 


L— THE  MINING  REGION  AND  THE  MINING  POPULATION. 

All  that  portion  of  our  continent  west  of  the  Ilocky  mountains  is,  we  may 
fVU  . * ^ in  minerals,  and  especially  in  gold,  silver,  and  cop- 

per. I he  western  slope  of  Mexico  has  produced  more  silver  during  the  last 
three  hundred  years  than  all  the  rest  of  the  world.  Arizona  has  rich  placers 
and  va.ua  jJe  veins  of  silver  and  copper;  Nevada  has  silver;  California,  gold, 
silver,  and  copper ; Oregon,  gold;  Idaho,  gold  and  silver;  Montana  and  British 
Columbia,  gold.  I be  lower  part  of  the  basin  of  the  Columbia  and  the  upper 
II.  Ex.  Doc.  29 13 
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mrt  of  tlie  basin  of  the  Colorado  are  comparatively  poor..  The  richest  mines  in 
the  interior  basin  are  of  silver;  tlie  lichest  in  the  basins  that  open  to  the  sea 


are  of  gold 


2.— MAIN  DIVISIONS. 


The  American  territory  on  the  Pacific  slope  has  an  area  of  900,000  square 
miS,  and  is  divided  by  well  marked  topographical  features  into  four  mam 

dlVf  The  coast,  which  includes  a strip  about  150  miles  wide,  west  of  the  Sierra 

^^.^'Tbe^aS^of^tbe'colorado,  which  includes  all  of  Arizona  and  the  eastern 

“I'SXK,-  Columbia.  M »*«»  ■«£  ■“  “<> 

basin  from  the  Columbia  on  the  no  , * . bagin  is  divided  up  into  a 

natural  condition,  desolate,  ai  S , the  t consiaerable  quan- 

nmanof  ^ ZL ’fall  "he8 ^trface  of  lie  earth  is:  fi  the  low  lands,  covered  by  a 

"^poverty  of  the  country  in  agricultural  resources  is  the  cause  of  one  of 
its  great  advantages  for  mining. 

3.— ALTITUDES. 

„ riip  Popifip  Qlnne  like  most  of  those  else- 
The  American  mining  ^S10D  mines‘0f  Calildrnia  are  at  various  eleva- 
where,  are  mountainous,  The  g The  gjerra  Nevada 

tions — from  500  to  6,000  fee  above  the  level  of  the  ea  fiom  the 

rises  in  many  places  to  a bmglit  of 'f9>®°B0^ “hlTietanco in  a direct  line 
comb  of  the  ridge  to  the  level  lan  ^ streams  with  all  their  bends, 

is  from  forty  to  fifty  miles  ; and  the  descent  of  he  stream  wi  n a 

is  more  tbh  a hundred  feet  to  die  mile.  bring  OceF  and 

quent  on  Such  a descent,  they  gidQ  of>tlie  fountains  thus  cut  into  great 

high  intermediate  lulls.  It  is  on  , • • ig  (]ouc.  The  average  elevation 

canons  that  most  of  the  mining  o < estimated  at  2,000  feet.  The 

of  the  placers  of  the  Sacramento  basin  a day  or  two  at  a 

lowest  mining  towns  never  have  sn^  every  year  four  or  five  months;  and 
time,  while  in  the  highest  t le  *n0™  w wjuter  amusements.  The  mines  in 
racing  on  snow-shoes  is  one  of  thecommon  2,50o  ^ The  sUver 

the  valley  of  Klamath  river  are  at  an  election  ot^  ^ ^ ^ Tbe  silvcr 

mines  of  Kcarsaigc , m a or ^oo’feet  high.  The  mines  on  the  Comstock  lodo 
mines  of  Alpiue  coi  < 1 , Reese  River  mines  have  an  elevation 

are  from  *£00  to  in  height  from  3,000  to  (3.000  feet. 
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"nv'in  rt!1!0?'  CoIor;ldo  river  are  probably  as  near  the  level  of  the  sea  as 
the  gea  ' ' 1 le  1mcks,lver  mine  of  New  Almaden  is  1,000  feet  above 

mining  uUvns'^  ”*  ^ eleVations  in  ffet  above  the  eea of  soms of  the  principal 

Placerville , 

Auburn }’ 

Dutch  flat }’ 

Nevada,  California ’ 

Brandy  City o’  -V  * 

Eureka,  Sierry  county r’ 

Sierra  Buttes  mine. . . I’  ZTZ 

Nelson’s  Point 7,000 

Quincy n,  SoS 

Shasta  City .* . ^0 

Murphy’s 1.  150 

Silver  Mountain ?’ 

Markleville r’ "nr 

Mogul ; 300 

Silver  City " ®’®f? 

Virginia  City,  Nevada 

Como,  Nevada V. . . ! [ ! ' ’ r’ rnn 

Colorado,  at  Mohave  crossing ’ orr 

Great  Sait  Lake  city . '°r. 

Herschel  lays  down  the  rule  that  the  temperature  sinks  one  degree  of  Fah- 
renheit for  each  350  feet  of  elevation*  • 8 


4.— CLIMATE. 

In  the  coal  mining  districts  of  Monte  Diablo,  and  at  the  quicksilver  mine  of  New 
Almaden,  the  climate  is  very  mild  and  equable.  The  sea  breeze  is  Mt  nearly 
every  summer  day,  and  a temperature  of  90°  is  rare.  The  heat  of  the  sun’s 
rays  is  broken  by  the  cool  winds  and  fogs  from  the  ocean,  and  the  evenings  are 
invariably  cool,  so  that  though  light  cotton  garments  may  be  pleasant  for  wear 
at  noon,  woollen  are  in  demand  before  sunset,  and  every  night,  even  in  Julv 
and  August,  good  blankets  are  prized.  J 

In  winter  ice  is  seldom  formed,  and  not  once  in  a year  does  it  last  through  a 
day,  and  if  snow  falls  it  is  only  on  high  peaks.  Skating,  snow-balling,  and 
sieigh-nding  are  amusements  which  cannot  be  enjoyed  here.  Fogs  are  not 
uncommon  in  the  summer,  but  they  always  disappear  after  the  sun  has  been 
up  a few  hours,  and  two-thirds  of  the  days  of  the  year  are  cloudless.  There  is 
no  rain  fimm  May  to  November,  and  during  the  rainy  season  the  amount  of 
water  that  falls  is  twenty-two  inches,  or  about  half  of  the  quantity  that  falls 
at  Neiv  1 oik  or  Philadelphia  in  a year.  Thunder  and  lightning  are  very 
rare,  and  such  violent  electric  storms  as  are  frequent  everv  summer  in  the  Mis- 
sissippi valley  are  unknown  on  the  coast  of  California.  It  may  safely  be  said 
that  no  climate  in  the  world  is  more  favorable  to  the  health  and  activity  of  man, 
or  more  conducive  to  the  comfort  of  the  laborer. 

As  we  leave  the  coast  the  moderating  influences  of  the  eea  breezes  are  lost, 
and  the  winters  are^colder  and  the  summers  warmer.  At  the  lowest  mining 
camps  east  of  Sacramento,  although  the  winters  are  very  mild*  yet  ice  and 
snow  in  small  bodies  are  often  seen  for  two  or  three  consecutive  days,  and  the 
summers  are  intensely  hot ; and,  indeed,  in  all  the  mining  districts  of  California 
tiie  summers  are  warm,  even  at  high  elevations,  especially  in  the  deep  canons. 


‘Physical  Geography,  by  Sir  J.  F.  W.^Herschel,  page  226. 
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where  the  breezes  are  not  felt,  and  where  the  heat  of  the  snn  is  caught  by  steep 
rocks  and  reflected  down  upon  the  mining  camps  below. 

In  the  valleys  and  lower  part  of  the  mountains  the  heat  is  excessive  irom 
May  to  October,  the  thermometer  standing  as  high  as  S5°  or  90°  nearly  every 
day  for  month  after  month.  There  is  no  rain  usually  in  that  part  of  the  year; 
the  sky  is  almost  cloudless  ; the  bare  earth  appears  to  be  perfectly  dry  during 
the  summer  and  fall ; heats  are  therefore  higher  than  in  many  other  countries 
blessed  with  abundant  vegetation  and  frequent  showers  throughout  the  year  m 
the  same  latitude.  But  the  nights  are  always  cool,  especially  after  midnight ; 
and  as  we  rise  in  latitude  on  the  mountain  sides,  we  find  neither  frosts  nor  snows, 
and  the  summers  are  shorter  and  cool  days  more  frequent.  At  Yreka,  with  an 
altitude  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  feet,  frosts  come  even  in  July ; and 
in  the  latitude  of  San  Francisco,  frosts  occur  every  month  at  an  altitude  ol 
about  five  thousand  feet,  and  snow  lies  on  the  ground  for  seven  or  eight  months 
of  the  year.  In  the  higher  mining  camps  of  Sierra  county  the  snow  lies  irom 
five  to  ten  feet  deep,  every  winter,  for  months,  and  the  miners  shovel  the  snow 
from  the  roofs  of  their  cabins  to  save  them  from  being  crushed  by  the  weight ; 
and  cut  tunnels  under  the  snow  from  cabin  to  cabin,  and  provide  snow  shoes  so 
they  can  travel  over  the  surface  of  the  snow  if  necessary.  During  a large 
part  of  the  year  the  country  is  arctic  in  its  appearance,  and  the  climate  is  arctic 


in  its  temperature.  , , . 

In  the  lower  mining  districts  of  the  southern  part  of  Sacramento  basin  the 

heat  is  almost  torrid.  At  Millerton,  in  the  San  Joaquin  foot-hills,  the  mean 
temperature  for  three  summer  months  has  been  as  high  as  106°,  and  occasiona  y 
there  are  winds  so  hot  that  they  blister  the  skin.  The  amount  of  ram  m Cali- 
fornia increases  as  we  rise  in  altitude  and  latitude.  That  is  a general  rule. 
Thus,  at  San  Diego,' in  latitude  32°,  the  annual  rain-fall  is  11  inches;  at  han 
Francisco,  in  latitude  37°  48',  it  is  22  inches;  and  at  Humboldt  Bay,  m lati- 
tude 4°  46',  it  is  34  inches.  Those  places  are  all  at  the  level  of  the  sea  and  on 
the  sea-coast;  five  additional  inches  of  rain  may  be  added  for  each  thousand 
feet  of  altitude.  So  it  may  be  said  that  in  the  latitude  of  San  Francisco,  places 
at  the  height  of  2,000  feet  on  the  sierra  have  32  inches  of  annual  ram-tall; 
places  4,000  feet  high  have  42  inches  ; those  6,000  have  52  inches  ; and  those 
S 000  feet  62  inches.  These  are  general  deductions  from  numerous  observa- 
tions taken  at  different  points ; but  they  must  not  be  regarded  as  precise  and 
invariable.  The  higher  the  altitude  the  greater  the  difference  in  the  ram-tall  ot 
different  years,  and  the  stronger  the  influence  of  topographical  features  m 

termining  the  amount  of  fall  within  a limited  area.  . . 

Much  more  water  usually  falls  on  that  side  of  a mountain  from  which  the 
storm  comes  than  on  the  other.  At  an  altitude  of  3,000  feet,  and  higher,  large 
quantities  of  snow  fall;  but  in  the  estimate  of  the  amount  of  ram  on  the  moun- 
tains given  above,  a foot  of  snow  is  equivalent  to  a little  more  than  ™ "c 
water.  But  north  af  California,  or  east  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  w 
other  climates.  At  Fort  Yuma,  100  miles  east  of  San  Diego,  only  one-thirds 
much  rain  falls  as  at  the  latter  place,  and  most  ot  the  rains  come,  no 
winter,  but  in  the  summer.  The  rainy  season  of  Arizona  an  . • .V 

ley  is  the  dry  season  of  the  coast  of  California.  All  throng  ^ 1 

climate  is  dry  and  the  summers  hot,  but  the  winters  are  excee  mg  ) co  i 

come  of  the  higher  mining  districts.  . . ■, 

Nevada  and  Utah  are  high,  dry,  arid,  and  desolate  The  evaporation  equals 

the  rain-fall,  and  therefore  no  water  *can  be  spared  tor  the  ocean,  m 18 
swallowed  up  in  sinks  or  lakes,  in  basins  surrounded  by  mountains  on  every  side. 
1 f tho  fill  exceeded  the  evaporation,  the  waters  would  rise  until  the  basin  w on 
overflow  and  at  the  outlet  a channel  would  bo  worn  through  the  mountains 
until  much  of  the  inner  lakes  were  drained,  and  at  the  bottom  ot  that  lake  large 
bodies  of  land!  ^avcl,  and  loam  would  be  deposited,  suitable  for  the  support  of 
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vegetation,  when  at  last  it  should  rise  above  the  water  in  consequence  of  the  in- 
creasing depth  of  the  channel  at  the  gap  in  the  mountains.  The  valley  of  the 
upper  Colorado  looks  as  if  it  had  once  been  converted  into  a great  lake  by  the 
elevation. of  the  Cascade  mountains,  but  the  river  cut  a channel  at  the  Dalles 
before  a sufficient  quantity  of  soil  had  been  deposited  over  the  basin,  and  so  the 
greater  part  of  it  is  desolate.  There  is  much  resemblance  between  the  climates 
of  Idaho  and  Nevada.  rIhe  summers  are  very  warm,*  the  winters  are  cold,  and 
the  fall  of  rain  scanty,  but  the  raimfall  is  greater  in  Idaho  than  in  Nevada. 

The  following  figures  show  the  temperature  for  each -month  and  for  the  year 
at  various  towns  in  or  near  mining  districts  : 


Benicia 

Fort  Miller 

Fort  Reading. . 

Fort  Yuma 

Fort  Jones 

Sacramento 

Grass  valley  . . 
Meadow  valley 

Fort  Wall 

Dalles 

Salt  Lake  City 

Lapwai 

Fort  Defiance. 


Latitudes. 

January. 

February. 

March. 

• rH 

c 

May. 

June. 

3 

August. 

September. 

£ 

'o 

o 

O 

Jh* 

<v 

> 

o 

fc 

4-1 

D 

& 

3 

o 

o 

Q 

O / 

38.  03 

47 

52 

53 

57 

59 

67 

67 

66 

64 

62 

54 

47 

37. 

47 

53 

56 

62 

68 

83 

90 

83 

76 

67 

55 

43 

40. 28 

44 

49 

54 

59 

65 

77 

82 

79 

71 

62 

52 

44 

32.  43 

56 

58 

66 

73 

76 

87 

82 

90 

80 

76 

64 

55 

4J.36 

31 

37 

43 

49 

54 

61 

71 

63 

62 

57 

41 

32 

38.  34 

45 

43 

51 

59 

67 

71 

73 

73 

66 

64 

52 

45 

27 

37 

38 

44 

49 

52 

63 

53 

53 

43 

36 

46 

39.  56 

34 

32 

41 

m m m m 

61 

66 

71 

68 

57 

52 

44 

32 

43. 04 

24 

24 

25 

42 

m m m 

_ _ _ m 

63 

59 

48 

22 

45.  36 

33 

40 

46 

53 

59 

67 

73 

70 

61 

53 

41 

33 

40.  46 

27 

35 

39 

50 

65 

71 

81 

41 

34 

46.  27 

31 

38 

42 

•52 

59 

63 

70 

72 

64 

48 

41 

40 

35.  44 

26 

30 

33 

46 

51 

64 

69 

67 

56 

46 

35 

29 

rLhe  following  table  shows  the  rain- fall  at  a few  points  and  in  inches  : 


Spring. 

Summer. 

£ 

Autumn. 

Winter. 

Total. 

• 

Sacramento 

7.01 

0.  00 

2.61 

12. 11 

21.73 

Fort  Yuma 

0.27 

1.30 

0 86 

0.  72 

3. 15 

Fort  Miller 

9.  57 

0.  02 

2.80 

9.79 

22.  18 

Fort  Miller 

11.30 

0.  39 

4.89 

12.  44 

29.  02 

Fort  Jones 

5.38 

0.  89 

5.  30 

5.  20 

16.77 

Fort  Defiance 

2.91 

6. 45 

4.84 

2.  97 

17.  17 

Dalles 

2. 63 

0. 42 

3.78 

6.98 

13.81 

The  cost  of  living  is  high  in  all  the  States  and  Territories  west  of  the  Rocky 
mountains.  Flour  and  beef  are  usually  sold  in  San  Francisco  for  about  tLe 
same  price  demanded  in  New  York  ; but  transportation  to  the  mines  is  veiy 
expensive,  and  the  commissions  and  profits  of  traders  are  large.  To  Austin 
the  freight  in  summer  by  wagon  is  seven  to  ten  cents  per  pound  from  Sacra- 
mento ; to  Virginia  city,  three  and  one-quarter  cents  ; from  Marysville  to  Quincy, 
two  and  one-quarter  cents ; to  Grass  valley,  one-half  of  a cent ; to  Downieville, 
one  cent  and  a third.  The  freight  from  San  Francisco  to  La  Paz,  on  the  Colo- 
rado, is  about  one  and  a half  cent  per  pound ; and  to  the  Idaho  mines,  about 
seven  C'  nts  per  pound.  In  the  winter  freights  rise,  and  there  is  then  no  limit 
to  them,  save  the  needs  and  the  purse  of  the  shipper  The  mining  counties  of 
California  now  grow  neaFy  all  the  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  some  of  the  grain, 
consumed  by  the  miners ; but  all  the  clothing,  fine  tools,  fine  furniture,  and 
many  articles  of  food  are  brought  from  the  valleys  or  seaport. 

In  consequence  of  the  bad  condition  of  the  roads  in  the  winter  and  the  un- 
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settled  character  of  the  population  the  supply  is  frequently  unequal  to  the  de- 
mand, and  then  prices  go  to  high  figures,  especially  in  the  remoter  district.  The 
cost  of  the  necessaries  of  life  generally  for  laboring  men  is  three  times  as  great 
in  the  mining  counties  of  California  as  in  the  interior  counties  of  New  York, 
and  from  four  to  six  times  in  Nevada,  Idaho,  and  Arizona. 

5.— CAPACITY  TO  MAINTAIN  A LARGE  POPULATION. 

California  can  maintain  a large  population.  In  many  respects  the  State  re- 
sembles Spain.  It  has  a similar  climate,  soil  and  size,  and  should  support  as 
many  inhabitants.  The  population  of  Spain  is  at  present  fourteen  millions,  and 
under  the  Moorish  dominion  many  valleys  which  are  now  bare  and  desolate 
were  well  tilled  and  densely  populated.  Spain  has  1SS,000  square  miles,  and 
California  160,000,  and  our  State  has  sources  of  wealth  which  the  Spanish 
peninsula  has  not.  The  Sacramento  basin  bears  a strong  resemblance  to  Lom- 
bardy, which  has  the  densest  population  and  most  thorough  tillage  of  Europe. 
In  an  area  of  6,000  square  miles  three  millions  of  people  are  collected ; and 
they  are  noted  for  physical  beauty  and  intellectual  activity ; hence  it  does  not 
appear  that  their  crowded  condition  has  done  them  harm.  A large  part  of  the 
wealth  of  the  Lombards  is  derived  directly  and  indirectly  from  irrigation,  which 
they  have  carried  further  than  any  other  nation.  The  Alps  there  rise  to  an 
average  height  of  6,000  feet,  from  their  northern  boundary  along  a line  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  miles,  and  the  snow  which  falls  in  these  mountains  furnishes 
the  water  for  many  of  the  most  valuable  canals.  The  Sacramento  basin  has  an 
area  of  25,0.00  square  miles,  lying  along  the  foot  of  a mountain  range  400  miles 
long  and  10,000  feet  high  on  an  average.  The  low  lands  of  the  bftsin  has  a soil 
as  fertile  and  a climate  as  genial  as  that  of  Lombardy.  The  amount  of  moist- 
ure from  rain  is  not  so  great  in  the  valley,  but  that  obtainable  from  the  moun- 
tains is  greater.  The  Lombards  have  natural  lakes  that  serve  as  admirable  res- 
ervoirs ; but  the  Californians  can  make  lakes  by  throwing  dams  across  the 
canons.  The  vine,  the  silk-worm,  and  rice,  which  contribute  much  to  the  wealth 
of  the  valley  of  the  Po,  will  thrive  at  least  as  well  in  the  valley  of  the  Sacra- 
mento. When,  in  addition  to  these  agricultural  resources,  we  consider  the 
mineral  wealth  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  the  commercial  advantages  of  the 
terminus  of  the  Pacific  railroad,  the  central  position  between  China  and  New 
York,  and  between  Oregon  and  Mexico,  we  are  justified  in  the  conclusion  that 
California  can  well  support  a population  of  ten  or  fifteen  millions. 
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6.— NUMBER  OF  MINERS. 


The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  miners  of  different  classes  in  certain 
counties  of  California,  as  estimated  by  well-informed  persons  in  those  counties, 
the  limited  time  for  the  preparation  of  this  report  not  permitting  more  than  an 
estimate  on  this  point : 


Total  number  of 
white  miners. 

Total  number  of 
Chinese  miners. 

Number  of  gold 

quartz  miners. 

Hydraulic  miners. 

Other  placer  mi- 

ners. 

Silver  miners. 

iCoppcr  miners. 

TW*1  *Mnrfp 

250 

300 

100 

350 

100 

Klamath - 

700 

300 

100 

50 

850 

100 

Trinity 

700 

1,500 

100 

500 

1,600 

....  .... 

....  - 

2 500 

500 

300 

200 

2, 500 

Shasta 

ilooo 

300 

. 5C0 

100 

i'ooo 

100 

100 

Plnmn.Q 

1 , 000 

400 

300 

300 

700 

100 

] 000 

1,500 

200 

300 

2, 000 

2 500 

1 , 500 

500 

800 

2, 700 

Nevada 

300 

1,500 

2,  COO 

1,000 

1,  100 

300 

100 

1 , 000 

1,000 

300 

300 

1 , 300 

100 

Plfl.ppr 

f , 800 

U 500 

300 

GOO 

2,  350 

5(1 

El  Dorado 

2, 000 

3j  000 

300 

500 

4,150 

.... 

50 

400 

400 

1 , 200 

1 . 500 

400 

200 

1 , GOO 

500 

2,500 

2,  000 

500 

500 

•2,500 

1,000 

Tuolumne - 

2,  COO 

1 ’ 500 

500 

300 

2, 400 

300 

1,000 

1,500 

500 

100 

1 , 600 

300 

50 

' 100 

150 

Die I ......  .......  . 

200 

100 

300 

IO  IclLllolai  113  - *..«•••  ...... 

150 

300 

50 

400 

200 

100 

100 

400 

200 

200 

200 

200 

A11go 

, Total 

25,750 

20, 800 

7,150 

5, 850 

29, 550 

1,300 

2, 700 

7 — TIMBER. 

The  mining  counties  of  California  are  generally  supplied  with  abundant  tim- 
ber for  present  uses.  The  forests,  from  3,500  to  5,500  feet  aoove  the  level  of 
the  sea,  on  the  western  slopes  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  are  very  dense,  and  are 
composed  of  magnificent  conifers,  many  of  which  have  a diameter  of  five  feet 
or  more,  and  a height  of  200  or  250  feet.  The  sugar  pine  and  the  Douglas 
spruce,  both  valuable  for  lumber,  are  large  and  abundant.  These  dense  forests 
are,  however,  higher  up  than  most  of  the  mining  districts,  which  are  found 
among  hills  covered  with  scattered  oak  and  nut  pine.  In  the  vicinity  of  the 
chief  "mining  towns  the  trees  have  been  destroyed  in  a ruthless  manner,  and 
many  hills  that  were  once  well  timbered  are  now  bare.  There  was  no  private 
owner  for  the  land,  and  the  timber  was  wasted  in  many  cases  ; trees  were  cut 
down  for  fire  wood,  and  only  the  branches  were  taken  because  by  that  means 
the  wood-chopper  could  cut  more  wood  than  if  he  split  up  the  tough  trunk. 
This  course  was  profitable  to  the  woodman,  but  bad  for  the  State ; and  nume- 
rous complaints  were  made  until  1864,  when  the  legislature  made  it  a criminal 
offence  to  destroy  the  timber  in  this  manner,  although  permitting  any  one  to 
cut  the  timber  on  tbo  public  land  for  firewood  or.  other  useful  puiposes  m an 
economical  manner. 
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In  tlie  northwestern  corner  of  California  and  the  southwestern  corner  of  Ore- 
gon the  forests  are  so  dense  in  several  of  the  mineral  districts  that  they  inter- 
fere greatly  with  mining,  and  will  prevent  the  exhaustion  of  the  auriferous  de- 
posits for  many  years.  In  eastern  Oregon  and  in  Idaho  there  is  enough  timber 
to  supply  the  miners  for  many  years.  In  Nevada  and  in  western  Arizona  there 
is  a great  scarcity,  and  wood  can  be  obtained  in  few  places  without  high  ex- 
pense. Good  firewood  costs  from  two  to  four  dollars  per  cord  in  most  of  the 
mining  towns  of  California,  and  from  ten  dollars  upwards  in  Nevada. 


SECTION  9. 

Annotated  catalogue  of  the  'principal  mineral  species  hitherto  recognized  in  Cal- 
ifornia, and  the  adjoining  States  and  Territories : by  II  uliam  T.  Blake. 
March , 1S66. 

Actinolite. — Occurs  with  garnets  in  steatite  at  Petaluma. 

Alabaster. — In  Los  Angeles  county.  Specimen  in  cabinet  of  the  author,  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  Tyson,  of  Arizona. 

Andalusite. — Mariposa  county.  In  the  drift  of  the  Chowchillas  river,  near 
the  old  road  to  Fort  Miller,  there  is  a great  abundance  of  fine  crystals  of  anda- 
lusite which  show  the  dark  lines  or  crosses  in  a remarkably  perfect  and  interest- 
ing manner.  They  are  found  also  in  the  stratum  of.  conglomerate  which  caps 
the  hills  along;  the  stream,  and  are  doubtless  in  place  in  the  slates  a little  higher 

up  the  river.  . . 

Smaller  and  less  perfect  “ macles  ” occur  in  the  slates  at  LLormtos,.  on  the 
road  to  Pear  valley.  Some  of  the  specimens  from  the  Chowchillas  livei  le- 
semble  those  from  Lancaster,  Massachusetts. 

Antimony , ( sulphuret  of)  — (See  Stibnite.) . 

Antimony  ochre. — San  Aniedio  mountain,  with  antimony-glance. 

Agates  and  carnelian . — Beautiful  pebbles  ot  agate  and  carnelian  are  abund- 
ant along  the  beach  at  and  near  Crescent  City.  They  are  much  water-worn, 
and  are  generally  of  light  colors.  Larger  pebbles  and  more  highly  colored  are 
abundant  in  the  pebbly  drift  along  the  Colorado  river.  Small  but  very  smoothly 
worn  specimens  of  agate  and  jasper  may  be  picked  up  on  the  shores  ot  Lake 

Arsenic. — Monterey  county,  at  the  Alisal  mines,  twenty-five  miles  from  the 

Mission  of  San  Carlos.  # 

Arsenical  antimony. — Ophir  mine,  Levada  xerritory.  In  lemfoim,  fine  y 
crystalline,  somewhat  radiated  masses,  of  a color  between  tin-white  and  non 
black,  on  a fresh  fracture,  but  grayish  black  from  tarnishing;  associated  with 
arsenolite,  calcite,  and  quartz. — [F.  A.  Genth,  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  (2)  xx.ini,  . .0.) 

Arsenolite. — Occurs  in  large  masses,  with  native  gold,  at  the  Aimagosa  mine, 
Great  Basin.  It  is  also  reported  from  the  Ophir  mine  with  arsenical  antimo- 

ny. — [Genth.)  * , t-  ^ i i • 

Asbestos. — Calaveras  county,  Salt  Spring  valley,  at  the  Kentucky  claim. 

Los  Angeles  county  (?)  in  large  masses.  (From  Major  Strcebel.) 

Azurite , (blue  carbonate  of  copper.) — In  fine  crystalline  groups  and  masses, 

with  malachite,  at  Hughes’s  mine,  Calaveras  county.  (1861.) 

Biotite. From  the  vicinity  of  Grass  valley.  (Cabinet  or  C.  \\  . Smith.) 

Bitumen. Occurs  abundantly  in  numerous  places  in  the  coast  mountains, 

soiuh  of  San  Francisco,  but  especially  south  of  San  Luis  Obispo,  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  Los  Angeles.  It  is  frequently  seen  floating  in  the  Santa  Barbara 
channel.  It  is  abundant  in  Tulare  county,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Tulare  val- 
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Icy,  near  Buena  Vista  and  Kern  lakes,  and  at  this  and  other  localities  is  associ- 
ated with  petroleum,  (which  see.) 

Blende  occurs  sparingly  in  many  of  the  gold-bearing  quartz,  veins  of  the 
State,  especially  when  lead  is  present,  as,  for  example,  at  the  Princeton  mine, 
Mariposa  estate;  the  Adelaide  mine,  Ilayward  & Chamberlain’s  mine,  and  in 
several  of  the  Grass  valley  mines  iu  Nevada  county ; at  Meadow  lake,  in  con- 
siderable masses,  with  galena,  iron  pyrites,  and  copper  pyrites.  It  is  associated 
with  yellow  copper  in  the  Napoleon  mine  and  the  Laucha  Plana;  in  Sacra- 
mento county,  at  Michigan  bar,  associated  with  galena,  oxide  of  iron,  and  cop- 
per ore.  (Cabinet  of  Dr.  Frey.)  Placer  county,  fifteen  miles  from  Lincoln, 
towards  Nevada,  with  galena  aud  gold;  at  the  Bloom  claim,  near  Angels  camp, 
Calaveras  county ; also  in  a quartz  vein  in  Coulterville. 

Borax. — Lake  county,  in  large  crystals  in  the  clay  of  the  Borax  lake. 

Boracic  acid. — Clear  lake,  Lake  county. 

Carbonate  of  magnesia. — (See  Magnesite.) 

Carbonate  of  soda. — San  Bernardino  county,  at  Soda  lake,  sink  of  the  Mo- 
have river ; in  Tulare  county,  along  the  borders  of  the  smaller  lakes,  when  dry- 
ing up ; at  the  borders  of  the  Santa  Anna  river,  near  San  Bernardino. 

Cassiterite. — San  Bernardino  county,  at  the  “ Temescal  tin  region,”  about 
sixty  miles  from  Los  Angeles.  Occurs  in  many  veins  associated  with  schorl  (?) 
traversing  granite.  In  most  of  the  ores  the  tin  oxide  is  found  only  by  crushing 
and  washing.  At  the  “Gun  lode”  a peculiar  drab-colored  oxide  is  found  in 
considerable  quantities.  It  appears  to  be  liberated  by  the  decomposition  of  an 
arsenical  ore,  arsenic  being  abundant  in  the  samples.  The  oxide,  as  collected 
in  that  region  for  examination,  is  in  various  degrees  of  purity,  and  exhibits  dif- 
ferent colors.  Some  of  the  samples  obtained  by  washing  are  black,  others 
brown,  and  some  red  and  drab-colored. 

Idaho  Territory,  on  Jordan  creek,  in  placers,  in  beautiful  rounded  masses, 
from  one-eighth  to  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  very  pure  and  clean — the  variety 
known  as  wood  tin. — (Cabinet  of  the  author,  specimens  received  from  Charles 
T.  Blake,  esq.,  of  Idaho  City.) 

Mexico,  State  of  Durango:  wood  tin  of  great  purity  and  beauty  occurs 
abundantly  in  this  State.  It  closely  resembles  the  stream  tin  of  Idaho. 

Cerusite,  ( carbonate  of  lead.) — In  large  crystals  resembling  those  from  Siberia, 
in  the  Russ  district  (?)  Great  Basin,  near  the  Mojave  river;  Arizona,  in  heavy 
incrusting  masses  upon  the  galena  of  the  Castle  Dome  district. 

Chalcedony. — Large  masses  of  white  chalcedony,  delicately  veined,  and  in 
mammillary  sheets,  occur  in  Monterey  county,  near  the  Panoches ; on  Walker 
river,  Washoe;  and  of  a fine  pink  color  near  Aurora,  Esmeralda.  In  pear- 
shaped  nodules  in  the  eruptive  rocks  between  Williamson’s  Pass  and  Johnson’s 
river,  Los  Angeles  county. 

Chalcopyritc , ( yellow  copper  ore.) — This  is  the  chief  ore  of  the  copper  mines 
of  California,  as  it  is  likewise  of  the  mines  of  Cornwall,  England.  It  is  there- 
fore found  at  a great  number  of  localities,  along  the  copper- bearing  belt  which 
stretches  in  a nearly  unbroken  zone  from  Mariposa  county  northwesterly  to  Del 
Norte  county,  parallel  with  and  on  the  western  side  of  the  chief  gold-producing 
belt  of  the  State. 

In  Calaveras  county,  the  chief  localities  (for  the  massive  ore)  are : The  Union, 
Keystone,  Empire,  Napoleon,  Campo  Seco,  and  Lancha  Plana  mines.  In  good 
crystals,  implanted  on  and  among  clear  quartz  crystals,  at  the  Noble  copper 
claim  on  Domingo  creek.  (Collection  of  Dr.  Jones,  Murphy’s.)  In  Mariposa 
county,  the  La  Victoire  mines  in  Hunter’s  valley,  and  Haskell’s  claims,  below 
Mariposa  town,  and  claims  along  the  Chowchillas  river.  Amador  county,  at 
the  Newton  mine ; Eldorado  county,  at  the  Coeumnes  mine,  Hope  Valley 
mine,  at  the  Bunker  Hill  mine,  El  Dorado  Excelsior,  aud  other  claims  at  and 
near  Pilot  Hill.  Plumas  county,  at  the  Genessee  and  Cosmopolitan  mines.  It 
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occurs,  also,  in  small  quantities  in  Contra  Costa  county,  in  tlie  rocks  of  Mount 
Diablo  and  in  tliose  of  the  Coast  mountains  south  and  north  of  San  Liancisco; 
in  Los  Angeles  county,  at  Richmond  district,  and  at  Big  Meadow  district,  both 
on  the  interior  slope  of  the  mountains  at  the  margin  of  the  Great  Basin. — ( \ Ide 
Geol.  Rec.,  Cal.,  p.  290.) 

Lower  California : a few  leagues  south  of  San  Diego,  at  the  Winder  claims. 

Arizona:  at  the  Apache  Chief  mine,  after  getting  below  the  “ surface  ” ores. 
At  the  San  Pedro  mines,  near  Port  Buchanan.  Near  Caborca,  in  northwestern 


Sonora. 

Chloride  of  silver. — At  the  mines  about  Austin,  Lander  county,  Nevada,  this 
species  is  abundant  in  the  surface  ores,  being  derived  from  the  decomposition  of 
the  mixed  sulphurets  of  silver  below  the  water  level.  It  was  also  found  in  the 
decomposed  ores  of  the  upper  portions  of  the  Comstock  lode,  and  is  common  to 
all  the  silver  veins  of  the  Great  Basin.  Some  remarkably  fine  specimens  were 

obtained  at  the mine  in  Slate  Range  district,  California.  Occuis  also  in 

the  Willow  Springs  district,  and  in  the  veins  of  El  Dorado  canon,  Arizona. 

Chrysocolla , [silicate  of  copper.) — Not  common  in  California,  where  the 
sulphurets  in  decomposing  give  carbonates  and  oxides ; but  in  Arizona,  along 
the  Colorado  river,  very  common  at  and  near  the  surface  where  the  veins  con- 
taining copper  glance  are  decomposed.  1 ine  specimens  weie  taken  from  the 
Great  Central  claim,  about  twenty  miles  from  La  Paz  and  at  the  Blue  lode. 

Chromic  iron. — Monterey  county,  in  masses,  with  green  crusts  and  coatings 
of  emerald  nickel.  Santa  Clara  county,  near  the  North  Almaden  mine. 

Chrysolite. — In  serpentine,  near  San  Francisco,  and  at  New  Almaden,  Santa 

Clara  county.  . . . . P . 

Cinnabar,  [sulphuret  of  mercury  )— This  is  the  characteristic  mineral  ot  the 

Coast  mountains,  from  Clear  lake  on  the  north  to  San  Luis  Obispo  on  the 
south.  It  appears  to  be  connected  chiefly  with  the  secondary  rocks,  though  at 
San  Luis  Obispo  Prof.  B.  Silliman  collected  a group  of  fossils  which  appear  to 
be  miocene  tertiary.  (See  a notice  by  Mr.  Gabb,  Proc.  Cal.  Acad.  Nat.  Sei.) 
The  principal  locality  is  the  well  known  mine  of  New  Almaden,  in  Santa  Clara 
county,  and  the  adjacent  mines  of  the  Enriqueta  and  the  Guadalupe.  The  ore 
occurs  massive,  in  large  bunches  and  “strings,  and  i3  associated  viih  calc 
spar,  bitumen,  and  pyrites.  The  total  production  of  quicksilver,  chiefly  from 
the  New  Almaden,  up  to  January,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-five,  was  three 
hundred  and  seventy-one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eiglity-three  flasks,  valued 
at  about  fifteen  million  of  dollars  in  gold.  At  the  North  Aimaden,  on  the  east 
side  of  the  San  Jose  valley,  and  nearly  opposite  the  New  Almaden,  considerable 
quantities  of  cinnabar  have  been  taken  out  of  prospecting  pits  at  this  place,  at 
several  different  points.  A heavy  ferruginous  outcrop  shows  the  general  course 
of  the  metalliferous  belt.  The  rock  is  hard  and  flinty,  and  is  frequently  beauti- 
fully streaked  with  brilliant  red  cinnabar,  the  whole  sufficiently  compact  to  tpye 
fine  specimens  for  polishing  by  the  lapidary.  It  occurs  abundantly,  ant  m 
very  handsome  cabinet  specimens,  at  the  New  Idria  mines,  in  Monterey  count} , 
at  which  work  has  recently  been  resumed.  There  are  many  localities  m i upa 
county,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Clear  lake  and  the  Geysers.  In  small  crystals 
in  hornstone,  at  Buckliorn  ranch,  north  of  Berreyesa  valley. 

In  Mariposa  county,  near  Coulterville,  in  finely  colored  crystals  m quartz  lu 
a gold  vein.  Nevada  county,  about  four  miles  from  Grass  valley,  washed  out  ot 
sluice  boxes,  and  entirely  different  from  the  New  Almaden  ore  in  appearance. 
Arizona,  about  eighteen  m.les  from  the  Colorado  river  ; at  Olive  City,  at  the 
Alma  claim,  and  the  Eugenie,  located  by  Mr.  Ehrenberg,  associated  with  silver. 

Reported  to’  exist  in  Idaho,  on  the  Owyhee  river.  • . . ^ 

Corundum . Los  Angeles  county,  in  the  drift  of  the  ban  1 rancisquito  1 ass, 

in  small  crystals.  (Baron  Richthofen.) 
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Copper,  native  — This  species  is  common  in  small  quantities  in  the  surface 
ores  of  the  principal  copper  mines  of  the  State,  but  is  not  found  below  the 
permanent  water  level.  No  veins  of  this  metal  like  those  of  Lake  Superior  are 
known  upon  the  Pacific  coast,  but  the  abundance  of  large  drifted  masses  of  solid 
copper  in  one  or  more  streams  upon  the  northwest  coast,  (Russ.  Poss.,)  leave 
little  doubt  that  such  veins  do  exist  in  that  high  latitude.  Calaveras  county, 
at  the  Union  mine,  some  very  fine  masses  of  dendritic  or  moss  copper  have  been 
taken  out. — (Cabinet  of  J.  13.  Meader.)  The  Keystone  mine,  adjoining  the 
Union,  also  produced  some  good  specimens  in  1S61.  Found  also  at  the  Na- 
poleon and  the  Lancha  Plana  mines  ; and  in  Sacramento  county,  at  the 
Cosumnes  mine.  In  Santa  Barbara  county,  occurs  disseminated  in  grains  in 
the  midst  of  serpentine  rock.  Arizona,  on  the  Gila  river,  about  ninety  miles 
from  Fort  Yuma,  at  the  Arizona  Copper  Company’s  mine;  associated  with  red 
oxide  of  copper  and  green  carbonate,  and  spread  in  crystalline  masses  through 
a gangue  of  calc  spar. — Cabinet  of  the  author.)  For  the  ores  of  copper,  see 
Chalcopyrite,  Red  copper , Vitreous  copper , <$r. 

Cojyper  glance. — Los  Angeles  county,  at  the  Maris  mine,  Soledad  district,  in 
grains  and  irregular  masses  in  a sienitic  granite.  It  contains  silver.  The  de- 
composition of  this  ore  at  and  near  the  surface  gives  metallic  copper,  and  metallic 
silver,  incrusting  the  surfaces  of  the  granite  where  fissured.  This  locality  was 
known  and  worked  as  early  as  1853.  In  Arizona  this  is  the  most  common  ore 
of  copper,  especially  in  Weaver  district,  near  La  Paz,  or  Olive  City.  It  is 
usually  argentiferous,  and  is  there  associated  with  gold  in  quartz  veins.  Found 
also  in  the  Chahuabi  valley,  the  Tajo,  and  the  Sail  Pedro  mines,  and  near 
Caborca,  in  northwestern  Sonora. 

Derbyshire  spar. — Castle  Dome  district.  (See  Fluor  spar  ) 

Diamond. — Butte  county,  Cherokee  Flat,  ten  miles  from  Orovihe.  In  well 
formed,  highly  modified  crystals,  from  one-eighth  to  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch 
in  diameter,  and  generally  of  -a  pale  straw  yellow  color.  Crystallization  tetra- 
kedrhl,  like  figure  267,  page  24,  Dana’s  System  of  Mineralogy. 

Idaho. — Reported  to  exist  on  the  Owyhee  river. 

Diallogite,  ( carbonate  of  manganese  ) — Occurs  abundantly  in  the  silver- 
bearing veins  about  Austin,  Nevada.  By  decomposition  it  becomes  black,  and 
discolors  the  upper  parts  of  the  vein,  but  at  and  below  the  water-line,  with  the 
unchanged  ores  of  silver,  it  has  a delicate  flesh-red  or  pink  color. 

Dolomite. — Amador  county,  in  narrow,  snow-white  veins,  traversing  a talcose 
chloritic  rock,  and  bearing  coarse  free  gold. — (Cabinet  of  the  author,  specimen 
presehted  by  Mr.  James.)  Calaveras  county,  Angels  Camp,  in  the  W inter, 
Hill’s  and  other  mines,  massive,  with  the  quartz  veins,  and  bears  gold.  Some- 
times in  fine  crystals,  lining  cavities.  San  Bernardino  county,  at  the  Armagosa 
mine,  bearing  coarse  gold. 

Embolile. — Is  believed  to  occur  in  the  surface  ores  of  Lander  county,  Nevada, 
near  Austin,  and  of  Washington  district,  further  south,  but  has  not  been  cer- 
tainly identified. 

Emerald  nickel. — Monterey  county,  with  chrome  ore. 

Feldspar. — San  Diego  county,  in  crystals.  (See  Orthoclase.) 

Fluor  spar. — In  crystals  and  large  cleavable  masses  of  various  tints. — white, 
pink,  and  purple  and  green,  like  the  specimens  from  Derbyshire,  England,  in 
the  veins  of  galena  and  blende,  Castle  Dome  district,  Colorado  river,  Arizona. 
Sparingly,  in  small  white  cubes,  with  the  copper  ore,  at  Mount  Diablo. 

Galena , ( sulphur et  of  lead.) — This  common  ore  of  lead  has  not  yet  been 
found  in  finely  crystallized  cabinet  specimens  on  the  Pacific  coast.  1 he  localD 
tics  of  the  massive  or  granular  ore  are  numerous,  it  being  found  in  small  quanti- 
ties in  many  of  the  gold-bearing  veins  of  the  State,  especially  at  the  following  : 
Mariposa  county,  at  Marble  Springs  mine ; Priceton  mine  ; Adelaide,  Cala- 
veras county,  at  the  Barnes  and  Silver  Elephant  claims,  at  Murphy  s ; at  the 
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Star  of  the  West,  Blue  Mountain  district,  and  the  Good  Hunter  claims,  with 
gold.  In  Sacramento  county,  at  Michigan  bar,  with  blende  and  pyrites.  Nevada 
county,  at  Meadow  lake,  with  blende.  Tuolumne  county,  at  the  Soulsby  mine, 
with  blende  and  iron  pyrites  and  gold.  In  Nevada  county,  in  several  of  the 
veins  at  Grass  valley,  with  tree  gold.  In  Tehama  county,  on  Cow  creek;  and 
abundantly  in  veins  on  the  island  of  Santa  Catalina.  In  Arizona  it  is  abun- 
dant in  the  veins  of  the  Castle  Dome  district,  twenty-five  miles  from  Fort  Yuma, 
and  in  the  Fureka  district  on  the  same  river,  about  twenty-five  miles  further 
north  ; also  in  the  Piccacho  district,  and  in  the  Weaver  district,  near  La  Paz ; 
at  the  Santa  Rita  mine,  with  gray  copper  ore;  in  the  Tajo  vein,  with  copper 
glance,  blende,  tetrahedrite,  and  gold  ; in  the  Santa  Cruz  mountains,  south  of 
Fort  Buchanan ; at  the  Mowry  and  Patagonia  mines ; at  San  Xavier,  on  the 
Santa  Cruz,  (Pumpelly.)  In  Nevada  it  is  abundant  on  Walker’s  river,  north  of 
Esmeralda,  and  at  Steamboat  Springs,  Galena  district.  It  is  also  found  in  por- 
tions of  the  Comstock  lode,  Washoe,  associated  with  the  silver  sulphurets  ; but 
where  it  is  associated  in  that  vein  with  much  blende  and  copper  pyrites,  it  is  not 
rich  in  silver — forming  the  ore  commonly  known  there  as  base  metal.” 

Garnet. — El  Dorado  county,  at  Fairmount  mine,  three  miles  from  Pilot  Hill, 
in  large  blocks  and  masses  two  feet  thick  or  more.  Associated  with  specular 
iron,  calc  spar,  iron  pyrites,  and  copper  pyrites,  with  actinolite  in  steatite,  near 
Petaluma,  Sonoma  county  ; in  large  semi- crystalline  masses,  weighing  ten  to 
twenty  pounds,  and  of  a light  color,  from  the  Coso  mining  district.  (Specimens  of 
this  were  brought  to  San  Francisco  under  the  supposition  that  it  was  tin  ore.) 
A beautiful  green  garnet,  grossular,  is  found  with  the  copper  ore  of  the  Rogers 
claim,  Hope  valley,  El  Dorado  county,  and  similarly  in  copper  ore  at  the 
Mountain  Meadows;  Los  Angeles  county.  In  Russian  America,  Stickeen  river, 
in  finely  foimed  trapezokedral  and  dodecahedral  crystals  imbedded  in  mica  slate, 
and  much  resembling  specimens  from  Monroe,  Connecticut. 

Gold,  ( crystalline .) — Placer  county,  at  Irish  creek,  three  miles  from  Colo- 
ma,  in  arborescent  and  crystalline  masses  covered  with  octahedrons.  (Eighteen 
hundred  and  fifty-four,  cabinet  of  author.)  At  Forrest  Hill,  in  the  same  county, 
in  the  placer  claims  of  the  Messrs.  Deidesheimer,  in  flattened  and  distorted 
octahedra.  One  crystal  is  a partially  formed  octahedron,  with  a rectangular 
base  one  inch  long  by  seven-eighths  of  an  inch  wide.  At  Mameluke  Hill,  near 
Georgetown,  in  ragged  crystalline  masses,  in  a quartz  vein.  In  El  Dorado 
county,  at  Spanish  Dry  Diggings,  in  large  masses  of  irregular  dendritic  crystal- 
lizations. One  mass  recently  obtained  weighed  about  sixteen  pounds,  and  was 
purchased  by  Mr.  Dickinson,  of  New  York,  for  preservation.  Calaveras  co'unty, 
a large  partly  formed  crystal  with  octahedral  edges ; if  perfect  would  be  two 
inches  in  diameter.  Tuolumne  county,  flattened,  distorted  octahedrons  from 
the  Whiskey  Hill  mine.  Mariposa  county,  octahedrons  from  the  placers  near 
Coulterville,  but  very  rare.  At  the  Priceton  mine,  rarely,  in  nests  and  bunches 
of  octahedrons,  with  brilliant  faces.  ' 

Small  delicate  microscopic  prisms  of  gold  have  been  found  in  the  vicinity  of 
Sonora.  rIhey  appear  to  be  terminated  with  crystalline  planes  at  both  ends, 
and  probably  are  elongated  octahedrons.  (From  the  collection  of  Doctor  Snell.) 

Crystals  of  spongifmm  gold,  from  one-eighth  to  one-quarter  of  an  inch  in  di- 
ameter, and  as  light  almost  as  cork,  were  washed  out  by  Doctor  Hill  from  a 
claim  near  Angels.  This  is  a condition  of  native  gold  which,  it  is  believed, 
has  not  been  hitherto  noticed. 

In  Plumas  county,  Sherman  lode,  Light  canon,  on  coatings  of  green  audbluo 
carbonates  of  copper,  proceeding  from  the  decomposition  of  variegated  coppet 
pyrites  or  vitreous  copper  in  part.  This  gold  was  apparently  deposited  alter 
the  deposition  of  the  carbonate  of  copper.  The  specimens  are  beautiful.  (Cabi- 
net of  Mr.  Waters,  Sacramento.)  Mariposa  county,  in  a narrow  vein  of  caleite 
or  dolomite,  two  inches  wide,  cutting  slates  ; precise  locality  not  known.  The 
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gold  was  in  'coarse  masses  and  strings  in  the  middle  of  the  vein.  Amador 
county,  near  Drytown,  in  a vein  of  pearl  spar,  which  is  very  pure  and  white, 
and  without  admixture  with  quartz  or  pyrites.  The  gold  is  in  coarse  masses  in 
the  midst  ot  the  pearl  spar.  (Specimens  collected  by  Mr.  James,  and  presented 
to  the  author.)  - 

Gold  in  small  quantities  occurs  at  many  places  in  the  Coast  mountains,  and 
associated  with  cinnabar.  Some  specimens  of  coarse  gold  have  been  found  in 
the  cinnabar  veins  of  Colusa  county.  In  Excelsior  district  gold  occurs  with 
molybdenite.  In  San  Bernardino  county,  at  the  Armagosa  mine,  in  feldspar 
and  in  calc  spar,  in  a granitic  rock,  associated  also  with  arsenolite. 

Many  large  masses  of  gold  have  been  taken  from  the  placers  of  California  at 
various  times,  of  which  no  authentic  record  or  description  has  been  kept.  In 
1864,  a large  mass,  one-  hundred  and  eighty-seven  ounces,  (fifteen  and  seven- 
twelfths  pounds,)  was  taken  from  the  middle  fork  of  the  American  river,  about 
two  miles  from  Michigan  bluffs,  Placer  county. 

The  Carson  Hill  quartz  claim,  in  Calaveras  county,  is  celebrated  for  the  size 
and  weight  of  the  masses  of  gold  taken  from  it,  some  of  which  weighed  six  and 
seven  pounds.  (For  further  observations  upon  gold,  its  geology  and  distribution, 
see  an  article  at  the  end.) 

Gold  and  tellurium. — (See  Tellurium.) 

Gray  copper  ore.— With  gold  in  the  Pine  Tree  mine,  Mariposa  grant,  and 
similarly  at  the  Iona  Company’s  claim,  and  others  upon  the  same  belt  near 
Coulterville.  (See  Tetrahedrite *) 

Graphite. — About  twenty  miles  above  the  Big  Tree  Grove,  in  crystalline 
scales ; also  at  the  mine  of  the  Eureka  Plumbago  Company,  (locality  not  known.) 

Gypsum.  Los  Angeles  county,  in  the  Great  Basin,  near  the  entrance  to  the 
Soledad  or  “iNew  Pass.”  Sail  Diego  county,  along  the  banks  of  Carizzo  creek, 
and  on  the  slope  of  the  desert.  Tulare  county,  at  the  vein  of  stibnite,  in  crys- 
tals. Nevada  county,  near  the  Truckee  Pass,  in  beautiful  stellar  radiations, 
from  one  half  of  an  inch  to  three  inches  in  diameter.  (Cabinet  of  C.  W.  Smith, 
Grass  valley.) 

Hematite , ( specular  iron  ore.) — This  is  a very  abundant  ore  in  California, 
and  Arizona,  on  the  Colorado  river,  near  Williams’s  Fork.  Some  of  the  dry 
arroyos  or  canons  in  that  region  are  crowded  with  blocks  of  the  pure  ore,  from 
one  to  two  feet  in  diameter.  It  is  broken  from  beds  and  seams  in  an  impure 
metamorphic  limestone.  I he  structure  is  granular,  passing  into  micaceous,  and 
freshly  broken  surfaces  are  extremely  brilliant.  Specimens  of  similar  ore  were 
brought  in  by  Jules  Marcou,  in  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-three,  from  the  val- 
ley of  W illiams’s  Fork,  further  north.  This  ore  occurs  also  in  Humboldt  valley, 
and  abundantly  on  the  coast  of  Mexico,  south  of  Acapulco. 

TIcssite. — Eldorado  county.  (See  TeKuret  of  silver.) 

Hornblende. — At  San  Pablo.  At  Soledad,  in  sienite.  At  Vallecito,  near 
Murphy’s. 

Hyalite. — Associated  with  semi-opal,  in  the  Mount  Diablo  range,  about  thirty 
miles  south  of  Mount  Diablo.  (In  cabinet  of  J.  B.  Meader,  Stockton.) 

Idocrasc. — Siegel  lode,  Eldorado  county.  (?) 

Iodide  of  mercury. — Santa  Barbara  county.  (?) 

llmenite. — Eldorado  county,  near  Georgetown,  from  the  gold  Washings;  a 
very  fine  crystal,  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  with  brilliant  planes. 

Iron  ores. — (See  Magnetite  and  Hematite.) 

Iridosmine. — With  platinum  and  gold  in  the  beach  sands  of  the  northern  coun- 
ty8- An  analysis  by  C.  Kurlbaum,  jr.,  in  Pr.  Genth’s  laboratory,  of  a sample 
of  the  residue  from  gold  washing  and  amalgamation,  obtained  by  the  author  in 
eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-four,  gave  48.77  per  cent,  of  iridosmine.  Found  also 
as  a residue  in  melting  large  lots  of  placer  dust. 

1km  pyrites. — F ound  in  most  of  the  gold-bearing  quartz  veins,  either  crystal- 
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line  or  massive;  usually  from  one  to  five  per  cent,  of  the  whole -weight  of  the 
ore.  The  value  for  gold  varies  greatly.  At  Grass  val  ey  the  concentrated  sul- 
phurets  are  worth  from  one  hundred  dollars  to  three  hundred  dollars  per  ton. 
Cabinet  specimens  of  this  mineral  may  be  had  in  very  large  crystals,  cubes,  at 
the  Fail-mount  claim,  three  miles  from  Pilot  Hill,  Eldorado  county.  It  is  there 
associated  with  garnets,  brown  spar,  and  specular  iron.  Found  in  brilliant 
druses  lining  fissures  in  the  rocks  of  the  E Pluribus  Tjnnm  tunnel  three  miles 
from  Murphy’s,  Calaveras  county.  In  brilliant  but  small  cubical  crystals  in 
the  o-old  ore  of  the  Mameluke  claim,  near  Georgetown,  Eldorado  county.  Mari- 
posa county,  in  large  and  perfect  crystals  in  the  slates  near  the  Seville  mine, 
south  of  Princeton  Hill.  Placer  county,  in  large  crystals,  near  the  Grizzly  Dear 

House,  between  Auburn  and  Forrest  Hill.  . , 

Jasper. — Very  fine  masses  of  brown  and  yellow  jasper  are  abundant  near 
Murphy’s,  Calaveras  county,  in  the  quartz  veins,  and  in  tne  debris  trom  uem. 
Kerargyrite. — (See  Chloride  ef  silver.) 

Lignite.— San  Francisco  county,  Contra  Costa  county,  Monterey  county  ; in 
Amador  county,  in  thick  beds  at  the  base  of  the  Sierra  Nevada;  used  m lone 
City  for  steam'  boilers ; Santa  Barbara  county,  Humboldt  county,  along  the  Eel 
river  • Klamath  county,  at  Gold  Bluff,  four  hundred  feet  below  the  surfoco. 
(Lieutenant  Tuttle,  U.  S.  army.)  Del  Norte  county,  at  Point  St.  George.  (1 10- 

fessor  Sherman  Day.)  In  Nevada,  Washoe  county,  along  the  Iruckee  livei, 

in  Lyon  county,  at  tlie  “Whitman  mines.”  ,, 

Limonite. — Mariposa  county,  at  Burns’s  creek,  near  the  old  road  to  doit 
Miller  in  a heavy  outcrop  of  quartz;  solid  blocks  of  limonite,  from  two  to  four 
feet  thick;  are  found  there.  (See  Geol.  Rec.  Cal.,  p.  290.) . Oregon  sixteen 
miles  from  Portland,  in  an  extensive  bed ; specimens  were  sent,  by  Governor 
Gibbs  to  the  Mechanics’  h air  exhibition  in  IS64. 

Made — Mariposa  county.  (See  Andalucite.) 

> Magnetite,  (carbonate  of  magnesia.)— Tulare  county,  near  Visalia,  between 
Four  creeks  and  Moor’s  creek,  in  the  foot-hills,  in  solid  beds  of  pure  white, 
massive  carbonate  of  magnesia,  hard,  fine  grained,  and  like  unglazed  poieelam 
in  texture.  The  beds  are  from  one  to  six  feet  thick,  and  are  interstratified  with 
talcose  slates  and  serpentine.  Similar  beds  arc  described  to  me  as  existing  in 
the  Diablo  range.  Alameda  county,  about  thirty  miles  south  of  the  mountain. 
Mariposa  county  and  Tuolumne  county:  a heavy  bed  of  magnesian  rock, 
chiefly  magnesite,  charged  with  crystals  of  iron  pyrites,  accompanies  the  cine 
gold-heaving  quartz  4in  of  those  counties.  This  rock  is  charged  also  with 

nickel  and  chrome  talc  in  green  films,  like  the  maS“e81‘®  “^vTn  Sierra  county 
Magnetite. — In  large  beds,  massive,  and  of  superior  quality,  m kiena  county , 

p0  iu  octahedral  crystals,  forming  beautiful  cabinet  specimens.  In  P|umas 
‘county,  near  the  line,  fine  groups  of  octahedrons  associated  with  garnet ; (. 0 and 
epidote.  (?)  Mariposa  county,  just  east  of  the  Mariposa  estate,  . th 

Yosemite  Placer  county,  at  Utt’s  ranch,  six  miles  from  Auburn.  A 
Canada  dc  las  Uvas,  Los  Angeles  county,  in  a vein  about  three  « A 
limestone;  in  the  sienitic  granite  of  the  — between The  Great  Bun 
and  Los  Angeles;  seen  in  drift  fragments  m tbe  ^a  o • , « , 

Ramson’s  Pa°ss.”  Eldorado  county,  at  Volcanoville,  on  thenuddlefork  of  the 

American  river,  near  the  great  quartz  vein.  ,^ls  ° L perhaps,  titaniferouB, 
writpr  in  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-three.  lln^  on  i»,  1 i 
bu  snecimens  are  not  at  hand  for  examination.  Trinity  county,  near  W caver- 
v i e in  sea'll  veins.  (Trask,  3d  report,  1865,  p.  56.)  Nevada  county,  three 
•l  ’ from  Grass  valley.  Eldorado  county,  fine  octahedral  crystals,  in  sli  , 
n”a!  t l e Boston  copped  mine;  in  small  brilliant  crystals,  with  quartz,  pyrites) 

»nd  mdc  snar;  at  the  Eldorado  Excelsior  copper  claim. 

MaiiJk,  (great  carbonate  of  copper.)- In  remarkably  fine  specimens. 
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associated  with  crystalline  blue  carbonate,  at  Hughes’s  mine,  Calaveras  county, 
(1361.) 

Manganese,  oxide. — (Sec  Pyrolusite.) 

Manganese,  carbonate  of. — (See  Dialogite.) 

Mercury. — Native  quicksilver  is  found  in  Napa  (?)  county,  near  tlio  Geysers, 
at  tlie  Pioneer  claim,  in  a silicious  rock. 

(For  sulpburet  of  mercury,  see  Cinnabar.) 

Mercury,  iodide  of. — Santa  Barbara  county,  (Mr.  G.  E.  Moore.) 

Mispickel. — Grass  valley,  Nevada  county,  at  Betsey  mine,  with  gold.  This 
mineral  is  a common  associate  of  gold  in  the  quartz  of  the  State.  Crystals  of 
mispickel  are  sometimes  penetrated  with  gold. 

Molybdate  of  lead. — State  of  Nevada,  Comstock  lode,  in  thq  upper  part  of 
the  California  mine,  in  the  “rusty  lode,”  in  small  yellow  crystals;  in  good 
crystals  in  the (?)  mine,  Weaver^district,  Arizona. 

Molybdenite. — Occurs  in  fine  specimens  at  several  localities  in  the  gold  re- 
gion ; Nevada  county,  at  tlie  Excelsior  mine,  Excelsior  district,  abundantly 
with  gold. 

Mountain  cork. — Tuolumne  county, 

Nickel. — (See  Emerald  nickel.) 

Orthoclase. — San  Diego  county,  in  granite  veins  along  the  road  between 
Santa  Isabel  and  San  Pasquale,  associated  with  tourmalines  and  garnet.  Fresno 
county,  at  Fort  Miller,  in  coarse-grained  granite,  under  the  edge  of  the  lava 
plateau. 

Opal — semi-opal. — A white  milky  variety  of  opal  is  found  in  Calaveras 
county,  at  Mokclumne  Hill,  or  on  the  bill  near  that  plaee  known  as  Stockton 
Ilill,  on  the  west  side  of  Chile  gulch.  N shaft  has  been  sunk  there  three  hun- 
dred and  forty-five  feet,  and  the  opals  are  found  in  a thin  stratum  of  red  gravel. 
They  vary  in  size  from  a kernel  of  corn  to  the  size  of  walnuts.  Many  of  them 
contain  dendritic  infiltrations  of  manganese  oxide,  looking  like  moss.  About  a 
bushel  of  these  stones  are  raised  in  one  day,  and  are  said  to  have  a market 
value.  A white  milky  variety,  similar  to  the  above,  and  without  “ fire,”  is 
found  with  magnesite  in  Mount  Diablo  range,  thirty  miles  south  of  the  moun- 
tain ; also  in  the  foot  hills  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  at  the  Four  Creeks. 

Pearl  spar. — (See  Dolomite.) 

Petroleum. — Abundantly  distributed  throughout  the  coast  counties,  from  San 
Diego  in  the  south  to  Crescent  City  in  the  north.  The  purest  and  most  limpid 
natural  oils  have  thus  far  been  obtained  from  the  localities  north  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, in  Humboldt  and  Colusa  counties.  These  oils  are  green  by  reflected 
light,  and  resemble  the  best  samples  from  Pennsylvania.  No  abundantly  flow- 
ing wells  have  yet  been  found.  In  Humboldt  county  there  are  many  springs, 
giving  both  oil  and  gas,  and  numerous  wells  are  in  progress.  So  also  in  Colusa 
county,  at  Bear  valley,  about  twenty-five  miles  west  of  Colusa,  several  springs, 
giving  a fine  quality  of  lubricating  oil  and  much  gas ; also  at  Antelope  dis- 
trict, nineteen  miles  west  of  Colusa.  In  Contra  Costa  county,  ten  miles  from 
Oakland,  there  are  petroleum  springs,  and  a very  superior  oil  has  been  obtained 
from  the  region  of  Mount ‘Diablo.  In  Tulare  county  there  is  an  extensive 
region  where  oil  and  gas  springs  abound.  The  localities  are  numerous  in  the 
counties  of  San  Luis  Obispo,  Santa  Barbara,  Tulare,  and  Los  Angeles. 

Platina. — With  iridium  and  iridosmine,  on  the  coast  at  Cape  Blanco,  south- 
ern Oregon.  Analysis  of  a sample  of  the  mixed  metals  from  Port  Orford,  in 
eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-four,  gave  forty-three  and  fifty-four  one-hundredths 
per  cent,  of  platina. 

^ Proustile,  (light  red  silver  ore.) — In  the  veins  about  Austin,  Lander  county, 
Nevada.  At  the  Daney  mine,  and  occasionally  in  the  ore  of  the  Comstock 
lode. 

Pyrargyntc , ( dark  red  silver  ore.) — (See  Ruby  silver.) 
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Pyrolusite.- Red  Island,  Bay  of  San  Francisco,  m vein  or  bed  o to  4 wide, 
in  the  metamorphic  jaspery  shales— the  “ pvasoid  ” rocks.  This  is  a remarkably 
pure  ore  of  manganese,  and  has  been  extensively  mined  tor  shipmen,. 

Pyrophyllite  occurs  in  the  gold  region;  locality  not  known.  # , 

Pyroxene. — In  fine  crystals,  dark  green,  near  Mud  springs,  Lldorado 

C(  Up yrom orvh ite,  (phosphate  of  lead.)— In  Nevada,  in  the  outcrops  of  the 
Comstock  lode,  especially  the  back  ledges  of  the  Ophir  ground,  giving  gieui 

coats  and  crusts  on  the  surface  of  the  quartz.  T former 

Pyrrho  tine,  (magnetic  pyrites.) — Mariposa  county,  at  tli  • ‘ U 
Company’s  tunnel,  north  side  of  the  Merced  river,  on  the  trail  from  Bear  valley  . 

t0  Qaarfel— This  abundant  mineral  is  obtained  in  fine  crystals  in  tlie  quartz 
veins  in  various  parts  of  the  State,  and  in  the  mines  of  \\  ashoe.  Some  large 
and  well-formed  crystals,  from  three  to  four  inches  or  more  m diameter,  have 
been  found  at  Red  Hill,  in  Placer  county,  (cabinet  of  C.  II . Smith,  Glass 
valley,)  and  in  the  placer  claims  in  the  vicinity  of  Placerville,  where,  also,  a 
fine,  large  crystal  of  smoky  quartz  was  found.  Mariposa  c°nnty>«n  11  “ ' 
and  Shirlock’s  creeks,  in  the  quartz  veins,  m fine  groups  of  crystals  also  at 
the  Mariposa  mine,  and  in  the  eastern  parts  of  the  1 rincc  • q 

county,  at  the  Noble  claim,  on  Domingo  creek.  Nevada  county,  “ *e 
Valley  mines,  often  supporting  gold  between  the  crystals,  and  at 

• lode,”  (Eureka?)  crystals  of  a light  greenish  tinge,  like  that  of  datliolite. 

Red  oxide  of  clover  occurs  sparingly  in  thin  crusts  and  sheets  with  he 
surface  ores  of  the  principal  copper  mines  in  Calaveras  conn^,  especially  the 
Union  and  Keystone.  In  Mariposa  county,  at  La  Victoire  mine,  with  g 
and  blue  carbonates  of  copper.  Del  Norte  county,  at  the 
other  mines,  in  very  good  cabinet  specimens,  tlie  cavities  being  lined  with  crys 
tals  ZpCas  county,  and  in  the  upper  parts  of  most  of  the  copper  veins  of 
the  State.  Arizona,  /the  Arizona  Copper-Mining  O-pany  s claim  near  the 
Gila  river  in  large  masses,  with  native  copper  and  tlnn  crcuts  g 
bonate  At  the  claim  known  as  No.  15,  Yavapais  district,  with  native  coppe  . 

Rtcbv  silver  (pyrargyrite.) — This  beautiful  ore  of  silver  was  first  discov- 
er/d  in  the  Dakey  minef  Washoe,  by  the  writer,  in  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty- 
one,  and  has  since  been  found  sparingly  in  the  Oplnr  and  the  Goul  y. 

In  the  latter  mine  some  very  fine  specimens  were  obtained  by  Mr.  Strong, ^nd 
are  denosited  in  the  cabinet  of  the  company,  at  the  ofhee  in  A ngmia  Ui -7- 
“ fs  Cant  in  the  veins  about  Austin,  Reese  river  and  is  often  - th  rougWy 

spread  through  the  quartz  of  the  gangue  as  to  give ’U /Ad  c7vstaiAave  yeI 
It  is  generally  associated  with  sulphuret  of  silver.  Lo  g } - < - J 

been^tound.^  ^ _Abundant  in  the  dry  season  as  an  incrustation  throughout 
California.  Found  in  large  quantities  in  Nevada,  in  the  beds  of Rented  ^ 
at  numerous  places.  About  twelve  miles  nort  o i im  ’ on  tpe 

masses.  In  the  Wasatch  mountains,  southeast  of  Lake  Timpano  ^ 

headwaters  of  a small  creek  tributary  to  Utah  lake,  in  ie  t ® mentioned 

(Fremont’s  Geog.  Mem.,  G7.)  This  is  sa.d  to  be  the  same  locM.tymenhonea 

bv  Father  Escalante  in  his  journal,  and  noted  by  Hum  h . ‘ ? 

! Cat.  * Set  Gemme."  Salt  crystallizes  from  the  spray  of  thevateisof 

the  Great  Salt  lake,  and  is  found  abundantly  on  its  slioies,  an  t>- 

* brut  The  Great  Salt  lake  is  a saturated  solution  of  common  sal  The 
! ,v  s in  the  dry  season  are  intrusted  will,  salt,  and  shallow  arms  of  the  lake 

h t beds  of  salt  for  miles.  Plants  and  shrubs  are  nicrnsted  to  a thickness 
present  l ds  cl.yetftllizea  salt  deposited  by  the  spray.  I ive  gallons 

o tlie  wa  er  taken  in  the  month  of  September,  and  evaporated  by  Colonel  l ro- 
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moDt  over  a fire,  gave  fourteen  pints  of  salt,  which  analysis  showed  to  have  the 
.following  proportions  (Fremont’s  Memoir,  9 :) 

Chloride  of  sodium c 

Chloride  of  calcium 0(1 

Chloride  of  magnesium * * n’rt  . 

Sulphate  of  soda * ' * 

Sulphate  of  lime * ^ • 

Ze  Touma/me.)— Selenite— In  b'eautifui  steNar  crystallizations 

nVttr  s 0f(  he  L,tt]e  1 ™ckee’  Uennees  Pass  road.  The  blades  compos- 
ing these  aggregates  are  from  half  an  inch  to  two  inches  in  length,  and  from 

one-eigh  l h to  one-quarter  of  an  inch  in  width.  They  are  perfectly  clear  and 
WBSmith.)m  hemUr0Ped  80  as  to  form  arrow-headed  crystals.  (Cabinet  of  C. 

Memd  of  mercury—  In  large  masses  from  the  vicinity  of  Clear  lake. 

forSa  AMta<4nt—M  18  “etaV“  "ative  8tate’  is  rare  in  the  State  of  Cali- 
boToo  8 Jver  Mountain  district  (formerly  Eldorado  county)  it  occurs  in 

the  Mark  P°8edcfT'jaCf  °le8'  . L°8  Angeles  county,  in  the  decomposed  parts  of 

Planchas  de  la  ’•  T*"”8!  °/ 8yenite'  Souora'  at  'he  celebrated 

tle  la  1 lat?’  Just  south  of  the  Arizona  line,  and  near  the  meridian 

Acco!'<llllg  to  the  best  Mexican  and  'Jesuit  authorities,  large 
. es  of  native  silver  were  discovered  there  in  1769.  One  mass  is  reported 
to  have  weighed  three  thousand  six  hundred  pounds.  No  vein  has  been 
found;  the  deposit  is  a placer.  (Pumpelly.)  Nevada- Story  county  In 
the  Comstock  lode,  in  hlaments,  and  matted,  hairy  masses— “wire  silver  ” 

• 8“a c os',  y.  ussociated  with  silver  glance  and  stephanite.  At  the  Burn- 
,JL  °.w  ,clalIf  (Ophir)  some  large  masses  of  ore  were  taken  out  in 
1864  completely  charged  with  the  metal.  Occurs  also  at  the  Daney  mine 
-with  native  gold  and  sulpliuret  of  silver.  Lander  county,  in  the  veins  about 
Austin,  associated  with  the  surface  ores,  such  as  the  chloride  and  bromide  of 
silver,  and  green  and  blue  carbonates  of  copper.  Idaho  Territory,  in  large 

asses  at  the  “1  oor  Man’s  lode,”  or  “Caudle-box  mine,J’  where  it  was  safd 
f umP8  of  Sllvc1r  were  as  laro<-  as  candle  boxes.  That  a great  quantity 

flm  B?k  Td68  “V  t “Z  7“  taken  °Ut  thera  is  no  doubt-  It  ^ common  in 

dMdeJ»nddC8K°L  ae  0wyhef’  and  i8  usually  ve,y  filamentous  and  finely 
(livided  and  embedded  in  granular  quartz.  * 

&/rcr,  (td/urct  of.)— A.  single  specimen  was  obtained  by  the  author  in 
.1?,  ’ Z Oeorgetown,  m Eldorado  county.  It  had  been  washed  out  from 

Cal  Sio2  ) "'  and  t lC  Parent  vem  has  never  been  found.— (Rep.  Geol.  Rec. 

Smoky  quartz  — A large  crystal  about  six  inches  in  diameter,  from  Placet 
county,  and  in  the  cabinet  of  Dr.  White,  Placerville. 

Sphcne.—\ n small  hair-brown  crystals  in  the  granite  of  the  Sierra  Nevada 
Stephanite,  (brittle  sulpliuret  of  silver.)— Very  fine  crystals  of  stephanite 
were  obtained  from  the  Ophir  and  Mexican  mines,  Nevada,  soon  after  they  were 
opened.  I hese  crystals  were  from  half  an  inch  to  two  inches  in  length  but 
were  g«  no'aHy  imperfectly  formed.  They  greatly  resemble  the  crystallizations 

These  wU8  CTT  T lor,'8101  min6  hl  Comlecticut'  A large  collection  of 

wri  er  m tl“aMe  7 M g -m  1859  an<1  186°’  a"d  were  ,10ticed  b7  tha 
7 nf«,  " i Magaz,,ne'  I lley  are  now  more  rare,  but  have  been  found 

nearly  all  the  principal  claims  upon  the  Comstock  lode.  Some  very  good 
specimens  were  taken  from  the  Gould  & Curry,  preserved  “the  cabinet 

♦ la  Jr  , ' ron£’  in  1864  I hey  are  frequently  implanted  among  quartz  crys- 
UI8  in  nests  or  geodes,  and  are  covered  with  a hairy  growth  of  wire  silver. 

cvV  / ° J iVf  r ore  ^rom  Silver  Mountain  district  are  probably  this  species. 

* i ni  r.  u are  county,  in  a large  vein  near  the  Fass  of  San  Amedio 

H.  Ex.  Doc.  29 14 
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(vide  Ren  Geol.  Rec  Cal.,  pp.  292-3.)  It  occurs  in  large,  solid  masses, 

boulders  oPf  which  are  numerous  in  the  beds  of  the  arr»y06  [ea.^n=  £ 

Tn  Nevada  at  or  near  the  Gem  mine,  Dunglen  ; at  the  Sheba  mine,  in  b ai  t 
ful  needle-like  crystals,  and  at  the  De  Soto  and  other  mines  in  that  vicinity; 

in  Russ  district,  Great  Basin. 

the  Geysers.  In  Nevada,  in 

“Sw ^r“"&omstock  lode  ; occurs  with  ^mte  m the 
Onhir  Mexican  Gould  & Curry,  and  other  mines  upon  that  line  ot  claim  . 
?tPis  also  p^en’t  hi  the  ore  of  therein  at  Gold  Hill,  and 1 appears  , to .be  the  chief 
source  of  the  silver  in  those  ores.  It  has  not  been  observed  in  ciyOalB. 
the  lar^e  chamber  of  the  Ophir  mine,  in  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-one,  it  was 
lerv  abundant  in  irregular*  masses  ramifying  through  the  fragmentary  white 
luartz  so  as  to  hold  it  together  in  hand  specimens.  Large  masses  of  vein-stuff 
Sd  be  broken  down,  in  which  the  sulphuret  of  silver  constituted  at  east  half 
of  the  whole  weight.  Native  gold  was  commonly  associated  with  it  m that 

spar.  It  is  probably  the  chief  ore  of  silver  in  the  Coitez  district. 

Sulphuret  of  iron—  (See  Iron  pyrites.) 

Trllvret  of  silver. — El  Dorado  county.  (See  Silver.)  . , p* 

T “t;  LTe  crow, 1 We, 

SL  . blue  stain  of  carbonate  in  the  quartz,  and  where  it  is 
.generally  rich  in  gold.  In  Nevada  ,t  occurs  abudu ^ < withthe fSowl 
Humboldt  county,  massive  and  rich  in  s. lver . It ^ ™ superintend- 
ing species,  which  were  notedftom  time  ’a\ena,  Limonial 

south  of  AaWm  Los 

Si^nf^etra^rSV  cent,  if  silver.  (Pumpclly.)  Also, 

at  the  Santa  Rita  mine,  associated  with  galena  Stanislaus  mines, 

Tellurium  and  gold,  (tetrady™  « 1 Vd™»  fpecimen8  o{ 

one  mile  south  of  Carson  Hill,  C*i lave  < 7 a veiu  from  six  to 

native  gold,  associated  with  tellurium,  w < iinndred  feet  from  the  surface. 

eighteen  inches  thick,  and  at  a dept  1 o ' tMinted  like  the  tetradymite 
This  telluret  has  a tin-white  color  and  is  not  „ot  > de. 

from  the.  Field  vein  in  Georgia.  Its  exact  specific  character  is  > 

termined.  . x 

Tin  ore,  ( oxyd  of  tin.)—( See  CassitcrUe.)  from’ one-eighth  of  an 

Topaz.— In  clear,  colorless  crystals,  finely  term  ^ . Durango,  Mexico, 

inch  10  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  found  in  the  tmum  , . 

(Cabinet  of  the  author,  1864.)  Noticed  by  G.  * . ^lianu 

of  Science,  1^65-  . tv  s:de  0f  the  valley  of  San  Felipe,  in 

Rep.  Geo,:  ^ Cab.  Bhike,  p- 

^Kd  fibrous  in  limestone,  Columbia,  Tuolumne  county. 
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A-JUTi”'e  f ma*g™e*'—WA\ tungstate  of  lime,  in  the  Mammoth  mining 
district,  Nevada.  (C.  T.  Jackson,  Proc.  Cal.  Acad.,  iii,  199  ) S 

larugatei  copper  ore,  ["Horseflesh  ore.")— Sigel  lode,  in  Plumas  county. 
Vitreous  copper. — (See  Copper  Glance.)  J 

Zinc. — (See  Blende.) 


Principal  public  and  private  miner alogwal  and  geological  collections  in  Cali- 
fornia, known  to  the  author.  " 

I.— PUBLIC  COLLECTIONS. 

State  Geological  Collection— Sacramento  and  San  Francisco-  not 
arranged,  and  m part  destroyed  by  fire  in  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-five,  at 
the  Pacific  warehouse.  J 

State  Agricultural  Societv’s-Ai  Sacramento ; partly  in  cases,  but  not 
classified  or  arranged. 

San  Joaquin  Agricultural  Society— At  Stockton;  collected  chiefly  by 
JJr.  Holden  ; not  large,  nor  well  arranged.  J 

California  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences— At  San  Francisco;  not 
arranged;  in  boxes,  and  stored,  awaiting  a suitable  room  or  building  for  their 
display  I Ins  collection  was  made  in  great  part  by  and  through  the  exertions 

ot  Ur.  J.  tr  lrask,  and  has  many  valuable  specimens  taken  from  our  mines 
soon  after  their  discovery. 

College  of  California— At  Oakland.  A collection  of  minerals  and  fos- 
sils  ot  California ; partly  arranged. 

Santa  Clara  College.  (No  particulars  known.) 

Odd  Fellows’  Library  Association— At  San  Francisco.  A valuable 
miscellaneous  collection  of  minerals,  ores,  fossils,  and  curiosities,  chiefly  the 
donation  of  the  members  of  the  Order;  arranged  in  cases,  at  the  Hall  The 
Order  is  indebted,  chiefly,  for  this  valnal  le  addition  to  their  rooms,  to  the  zeal 
and  enthusiasm  of  their  president,  S.  H.  Parker,  esq. 

Occidental  Hotel  Lewis  Leland,  San  Francisco.  A collection  contain- 

lng  many  very  choice  and  valuable  specimens  of  ores  and  precious  metals  of  the 
Pacific  coast. 


II— PRIVATE  COLLECTIONS. 

W.  P Blake— At  San  Francisco  and  Oakland.  A collection  of  minerals, 
ores,  geological  specimens,  and  fossils,  from  California,  Nevada,  Arizona,  Idaho 
Mexico,  the  eastern  States,  Japan,  and  China,  with  some  European  minerals 
About  sixty  boxes  of  this  collection  were  destroyed  in  the  Pac.fic  warehouse, 
by  fire,  in  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-five.  A portion,  stored  at  the  college  and 
elsewhere,  was  uninjured.  It  is  now  partly  in  boxes,  and  partly  in  cases,  in 
San  I rancisco,  and  at  the  College  of  California,  Oakland.  T here  are  probably 
nve  thousand  to  six  thousand*  specimens,  a great  part  of  them  selected  by  the 
owner  at  the  localities.  It  contains  a valuable  and  extensive  suit  of  crystalline 

f ^ FREY— Sacramento.  A large  and  valuable  miscellaneous  collec- 

tion of  I acific  coast  minerals,  including  a fine  suit  of  gold  in  crystals.  Arranged 
in  part,  in  cases,  in  Sacramento 

Hr.  John  IIewston,  Jr  — San  Francisco.  Miscellaneous  collection, 
chief!  v local ES  Murphy’s,  • Calaveras  county.  A miscellaneous  collection, 

A.  P.  Molitor— San  Francisco.  Miscellaneous  collection. 

. >.  F.den  San  1 rancisco  A miscellaneous  collection  of  copper  and 
go  i ores.  A large  collection  made  by  this  gentleman  up  to  eighteen  hundred 
ind  sixty-one,  was  purchased  by  W.  P.  Blake,  in  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-one. 
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Auguste  Remond— San  Francisco.  (No  particulars  known.) 

Dr.  Snell — Sonora,  Tuolumne  county.  A rich  and  valuable  collection  of 
fossils  and  aboriginal  relics  from  the  auriferous  gravel  under  I able  mountain, 
and  of  minerals  and  ores  from  that  region.  This  is  the  richest  collection  of 
relics  of  the  mastodon  and  the  mammoth  m California. 

T.  J Spear— San  Francisco ; formerly  at  Georgetown,  in  eighteen  hundred 

and  sixty  two  and  three.  A small  miscellaneous  collection,  which  included  an 
ammonite,  from  the  gold  slates  of  the  American  river;  valuable  to  science  as 
one  of  the  evidences  of  the  secondary  age  of  the  gold-bearing  rocks  of  California. 
Dr.  Stout— San  Francisco.  A miscellaneous  collection  of  Eastern  and 

European  specimens,  arranged  in  cases.  , . ,,  ,. 

C.  W.  Smith — Grass  valley,  Nevada  county.  An  interesting  collection, 
arranged  in  cases,  and  containing  some  choice  specimens  from  the  mines  of 

GlDr.  White— Placerville,  El  Dorado  county.  A miscellaneous  collection, 
containing  many  interesting  specimens  from  that  region,  and  some  foreign  mine- 

ralWby  XWAnilRS— Sacramento.  Miscellaneous  collection  of  minerals  and 

ores,  arranged  in  case. 


Notes  on  the  geographical  distribution  and  geology  of  the  precious  metals  and 
valuable  minerals  on  the  pacific  slope  oj  the  Lnited  States. 

If  we  attempt  to  delineate  by  colors  upon  a map  the  geographical  distribution 
of  the  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  quicksilver  localities  of  the  1 acific  slope,  we  ob- 
tain a feries  of  nearly  parallel  belts  or  zones,  following  the  general  course  or 
trend  of  the  mountain  chains  and  of  the  coast.  So,  also,  it  we  enter  the  Go  den 
Gate  and  travel  eastward  across  the  country  to  the  Rocky  mountains,  we  pass 
successively  through  zones  or  belts  of  country  characterized  mineralogically  by 

dl  rT the  Coast  mountains,  for  example,  quicksilver  is  the  chief,  and  the  highly 
characteristic  economical  mineral.  The  localities  of  its  ore  are  strung  » e 

mountains  through  the  counties  north  and  south  of  the  Golden  Gate.  YV  e In  v 
also  petroleum,  sulphur,  and  calcareous  springs,  nearly  coincident  in  their  dis- 
tribution Passing  from  this  grouping  of  minerals  eastward  over  the  coal  beds 
of  Cm  Diablo,  Ld  crossing0  the  great  interior  valley  of  California,  proDably 
underlaid  by  lignite,)  we  rise  upon  the  slope  of  the  Sierra  Iseiada,  and  reach 
the  copper-producing  rocks.  These  form  a well  marked  zone  which  has  been 
traced  almost  .uninterruptedly  from  Mariposa  to  Oregon,  follow  ing  the  lou  er 

East  of^lmTopp^r  Vbelt,'  (and  in  the  central  counties,  over  a chain  of  hills 
known  as  “ Bear  mountains,”)  we  find  the  great  gold-bearing 

by  linos  of  quartz  ledges,  following  the  mountains  m their  geneialnorthwe  t rly 
and  southeasterly  course.  This  gold  belt  is  composite  in  its  character-the 
veins  traversing  either  slates,  limestones,  sandstones,  or  gram  <-• 

Crossing  the  snow-covered  crest  of  the  Sierra,  Mheie  in  some  p . , 

have  been  found,  we  leave  the  region  of  gold  and  enter  that  of  siher  mingled 
with  gold,  extending  up  and  dowrn  the  interior  easteni  slope  ott  n a.  aria  r o 1 
out  California,  into  Arizona  and  Mexico  on  the  south  and  Idaho  on  the  north. 

At  the  Reese  River  mountains,  further  east,  towards  Salt  a *e,  tin  go  ( is 
renlaced  by  silver,  associated  with  copper,  antimony,  ami  arsenic ; and  t is 
grouping  is  in  its  turn  replaced  by  the  gold-bearing  sulphurets  ot  the  lvoc  y 
mountains.  This  is  the  general  distribution  of  the  precious  metals.  1 here  are, 

evident  th^thi^distribution  of  the  metals  and  minerals  iu  zones  has 
been  determined  hy  the  nature  of  the  rocky  strata,  and  by  them  condition  of 
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metamorphism.  It  is  worthy  of  note  lhat  the  minerals  of  the  coast  ranges  are 
chiefly  the  more  volatile  and  soluble,  such  as  cinnabar,  sulphur,  petroleum,  and 

borax,  distributed  in  rocks  ranging  from  the  tertiary  to  the  cretaceous,  inclu- 
sive. 

I he  longitudinal  extension  of  the  gold  bearing  zone  is  yet  undetermined. 
The  metal  has  been  traced  through  the  whole  length  of  California,  through  Ore- 
gon and  Washington,  into  British  Columbia,  and  beyond,  along  the  Russian 
possessions,  towards  the  Arctic  sea.  Southward,  it  is  prolonged  into  Sonora 
and  Mexico,  and  thoie  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  its  extension  is  coincident 
with  the  great  mountain  chain  of  Isorth  America  in  its  course  around  the  globe, 
into  and  through  Asia. 

t o 

After  years  of  laborious  search  for  fossils  by  which  the  age  of  the  gold- 
bearing  rocks  might  be  determined,  I had  the  pleasure,  early  in  1863,  to 
obtain  a specimen  containing  Ammonites  from  a locality  on  the  American 
river,  preserved  in  the  cabinet  of  Mr.  Spear.  This  fossil  was  of  extreme 
importance,  being  indicative  of  the  secondary  age  of  the  gold  bearing  slates, 
and  was  therefore  photographed,  and  copies  .of  it  sent  to  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  at  Washington,  for  description.  It  was  subsequently  noticed  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  California  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  September,  1864. 
Ike  same  year,  when  at  Bear  valley,  Mariposa  county,  upon  the  chief  gold- 
bearing  rocks  of  California,  I identified  a group  of  secondary  fossils  from  the 
slates  contiguous  to  the  Bine  Tree  vein,  and  noticed  them  at  a meeting  of  the 
California  Academy,  October  3,  1864,  announcing  the  jurassic  or  cretaceous  age 
of  these  slates.  The  best  characterized  fossil  was  a P<’agiosto?na,( or  Lima,)  to 
which  I provisionally  attached  the  name  Erringfoni  .*  The  attention  of  the 
geological  survey  having  been  directed  to  this  locality  by  my  announcement  and 
exhibition  of  the  fossils  in  San  Francisco  and  at  the  academy,  Mr.  Gabb,  the 
palaeontologist  of  the  survey,  visited  the  locality  and  obtained  specimens.  These 
fossils  were  of  such  interest  and  importance  to  science,  and  to  the  geological 
descr  ption  of  the  State,  that  an  extra  plate,  was  engraved  for  them  and  pub- 
lished in  the  appendix  to  the  volume  on  the  geology,  recently  issued. t 

Fossils  of  the  secondary  age  from  Genesee  valley,  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
State,  were  common  in  collections  in  1864,  and  are  described  by  the  State  Geo- 
logical Survey,  volume  one,  “ Palaeontology.”  It  appears  also,  from  the  same 
source,  that  Mr.  King,  a gentleman  connected  with  the  survey,  had  obtained 
belemites  fiom  the  Mariposa  rocks  in  1864,  but  no  figures  or  description  are 
given. 

.We  may  thus  regard  the  secondary  age  of  a part,  at  least,  of  the  gold-bearing 
rocks  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  as  established,  a result  of  no  small  importance  prac°- 
ticaliy,  for  it  destroys  the  dogma,  which  has  been  very  generally  accepted,  that 
the  Silurian  or  Palaeozoic  rocks  are  the  repositories  of  the  gold  of  the  globe. 
We  may  now  look  for  gold  in  regions  where  before  it  was  generally  presumed 
to  be  absent,  because  the  formations  were  not  Silurian  or  Palaeozoic. 

T he  Silurian  age  of  the  gold  rocks  of  California  has  not  always  been  assumed. 
It  has  been  repeatedly  questioned.  In  the  preface  to  the  writer’s  “ Report  of  a 
Geological  Reconnaissance  in  California,”  it  is  stated  that  a considerable  part  of 
the  gold-bearing  slates  of  California  are  probably  carboniferous.  The  absence  of 
all  evidence  of  Silurian  fossils  west  of  the  Rocky  mountains  is  also  distinctly 
noted,  (p.  276.)  The  opinion  of  the  comparatively  modern  age  of  the  gold 


. # In  kon°r  of  Miss  Errington,  a lady  residing  on  the  estate,  who  drew  ray  attention  to  some 
loflsdfl*"10118  0n  tlie  8lateS  vvllicil  ske  kad  Picke(i  UP  on  tke  English  trail,  which  proved  to  be 

1 1 regret  to  observe  that  in  this  publication,  as  well  as  in  Mr.  Galib’s  notice  of  the  fossils, 
no  merit  ion  is  made- of  my  previous  announcement,  and  that  my  part  in  the  discovery 
and  publication  of  the  secondary  age  of  the  Mariposa  gold  rocks  is  studiously  and  wholly 
ignored. 
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rocks  lias  been  steadily  gaining  strength  and  support  for  years  past,  and  has 
been  the  subject  of  discussion  in  the  daily  journals.  . . 

The  prevalence  of  gold  in  the  Coast  mountains,  in  or  in  close  proximity  to 
rocks  of  tertiary  age,  leads  us  to  question  whether  it  may  not  occur  in  the  rocks 
of  this  late  period  also.  The  fact,  recently  ascertained,  that  gold  is  very  geiier- 
rally  associated  with  cinnabar,  makes  it  more  than  probable  that  the  metal  has 
been  deposited  in  formations  as  recent  even  as  the  Miocene,  (or  middle  tertiary,) 
for,  according  to  the  best  evidence  we  now  have,  this  is  the  age  of  a part,  at 

least,  of  the  quicksilver-bearing  rocks.  t . . „ 

Such  a result  need  not  surprise  us,  although  so  far  in  opposition  to  generally 
existing  views  of  the  geological  association  of  gold.  The  geological  age  ot  the 
rocks  has  manifestly  nothing  to  do  with  the  deposition  of  gold  ; it  is  only  neces- 
sary that  the  rocks  should  have  a favorable  mineral  composition  and  a suitable 
degree  of  metamorphism.  On  this  general  view,  we  may  be  prepared  to  find 
gold  in  rocks  of  any  geological  period,  from  the  tertiary  to  the  Laurent  nui  or 

Huronian  rocks,  inclusive.  ~ . . 

The  lithology  of  the  chief  gold-bearing  zone  or  belt  of  rocks  ot  Laliiorma.  rs 

interesting.  The  chief  or  “ mother  vein”  extends  through  several  counties,  with 
occasional  breaks  or  interruptions  ; and  throughout  its  course  preserves  its  dis- 
tinguishing characters.  It  follows  also  the  same  geological  horizon  or  zone, 
keeping  between  well-marked  geological  and  geographical  boundaries,  so  that  a 
description  of  the  strata  adjoining  it  at  one  place  will  serve  to  give  a genera 
view  of  them  throughout.  A cross-section  in  considerable  detail  was  made  on 
the  Mariposa  estate  in  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-four.  This  estate  includes 
the  southern  end  of  the  “ Great  Vein,”  there  known  as  the  “ Pine  Tree.  it 
also  includes  several  veins  lying  west  of  the  line  of  the  1 me  Tree,  of  which  the 
most  important  is  the  “ Princeton,”  noted  for  its  richness  and  large  production 
of  gold  This  group  of  veins  follows  a long  valley  between  two  high  ridges— 
Bear  Mountain  on  the  west,  and  Mount  Bullion  on  the  east.  Those  ridges  are 
formed  of  hard  rocks  ; the  rocks  of  the  valley  are  argillaceous  and  sandy  slates 
and  sandstones.  The  stratification  of  these  slates  is  remarkably  regular  and  dis- 
tinct ; their  thin  outcrops  standing  sharply  out  at  intervals  in  long  lines  in  the 
ravines  and  on  the  hillsides,  mark  their  trend,  and  show  that  they  are  nearly 
vertical,  or  have  a slight  inclination  northeast  or  easterly.  The  general  direc- 
tion of  the  outcrops  and  of  the  valley  is  northwest  and  southeast ; but  there  are 


several  local  variations.  , . 

These  slates  are  generally  light  colored  or  drab  at  the  surface ; but  m depth 

they  are  black,  like  roofing  slate,  and  break  up  into  rhomboids.  _ This  is  partic- 
ularly well  shown  at  the  Princeton  vein.  There  are  numerous  intercalations  of 
sandy  layers  passing  into  sandstones— sometimes  into  coarse  grits,  and  even 
pebbly  beds,  and  beds  of  slaty  conglomerate.  The  softer  and  most  finely  lami- 
nated portion  of  the  group  is  generally  found  near  the  medial  line  of  the  \ alley, 
and  is  the  point  at  which  the  Princeton  vein  occurs.  It  is  near  this  part  of  the 
series,  at  the  northern  end  eff  the  estate,  that  the  Jurassic  fo^is?  oceui.  , 

The  following  is  an  approximate  geological  section  of  the  estate,  at  ngnt 
angles  to  the  course  of  the  rocks,  and  nearly  over  the  1 rinceton  von.  n a 
composite  section,  being  made  up  of  three  distinct  portions  where  e o -ei^a 
tions  had  extended,  but  all  near  together,  so  as  to  present  a fan  vh  wo  t i se- 
ouence  of  the  formations.  The  whole  embraces  a distance  of  about  four  miles, 
according  to  the  scale  of  the  small  published  map  ot  the  estate.  1 be  southwest- 
ern end  is  taken  along  Bear  creek,  the  middle  portion  across  the  1 nnc  ton  vein, 
and  the  remainder  on  a liue  near  Upper  Agua  Fria,  northeasterly  to  Bullion 
rid^e  The  following  is  the  sequence  of  formations  from  west  to  .east : 
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SECTION  ACROSS  THE  MARIPOSAS. 

1.  Coarse,  heavy  conglomerates,  metamorphosed — Bear  mountains. 

2.  Compact  crystalline  slates  ; crystalline  cleavage. 

3.  Conglomerate ; slaty. 

4.  Argillaceous  slates, .regularly  stratified  ; thick  series. 

5.  Sandstone  and  sandy  beds,  (thin.) 

6.  Princeton  gold  vein  ; quartz  three  feet  thick. 

7.  Argillaceous  slates  and  quartz  veins;  the  horizon  of  the  jurassic  fossils. 

8.  Magnesian  rock  and  quartz  veins. 

9.  Pine  Tree,  or  “ Mother  Vein,”  or  its  extension. 

10.  Argillaceous  slates. 

11.  Conglomerate;  slaty. 

12.  Compact  slates. 

13.  Greenstone,  limited  in  extent ; probably  a metamorphosed  sandstone. 

14.  Sandstones  and  sandy  slates. 

15.  Serpentine  and  magnesian  rocks — the  northern,  extension  of  Buckeye  ridge. 

16.  Compact  slates,  crystalline  and  much  metamorphosed. 

17.  Conglomerates  and  sandstones,  heavy  and  massive;  the  so-called  “ green- 

stone ” ot  Mount  Bullion  range. 

This  is  the  general  outline  of  the  formations.  Both  of  the  bounding  ranges  of 
the  valley  are  lormed  by  the  heavy  metamorphic  conglomerates,  so  much  altered 
and  changed  as  to  be  scarcely  recognizable.  They  are  generally  supposed  to 
be  formed  of  gieenstone,  and  in  some  places  they  do  not  give  any  evidence  of 
their  sedimentary  origin  ; in  others,  the  outlines  of  the  pebbles  and  boulders  are 
•distinct.  These  boulders  are  remarkably  large  and  heavy.  Prom  the  general 
similarity  of  the  rocks  of  these  two  ranges — Bear  mountain  on  the  west,  and 
Bullion  range  on  the  east — together  with  the  succession  and  character  of  the 
foimations  between,  I am  led  to  regard  the  whole  series  as  a fold  or  plication, 
and  the  valley  as  either  synclinal  or  anticlinal-r-probably  the  former.* 

Bear  mountain  range  is  prolonged  far  to  the  north  into  Calaveras  county,  and 
there  forms  the  separation  between  the  valley  of  Copperopolis,  traversed  by  the 
Heed  or  Union  copper  lode,  and  the  gold  quartz  region  of  Angel’s  camp  and 
Carson  Hill.  I he  whole  belt  of  formations  f'aom  Amador  county,  southeastward, 
through  Calaveras,  luolumne,  and  Mariposa  counties,  is  an  interesting  field  for 
a geologist  to  work  up,  to  show  not  only  the  geographical  extent  of  the  rocks 
and  the  veins,  but  the  structure  or  foldingof  the  whole.  The  two  lines  of  hard 
conglomerate  forming  the  high  ridges  are  distinct  for  nearly  the  whole  distance. 
The  serpentine  rocks  •which  accompany  the  gold  formation  are  probably  the 
result  of  local  metamorphic  action,  for  they  often  occur  in  lenticular  orelipsoidal 
patches  in  the  other  rocks.  So  also  the  greenstone,  in  places,  appears  to  be  an 
altered  portion  of  rocks,  which  at  other  points  are  distinctly  sedimentary,  and 
exhibit  slaty  stratification. 


* The  above  section  of  the  gold  formation  of  the  estate,  and  the  substance  of  the  observa- 
tions upon  it,  were  given  in  a report  to  F.  L.  Olmsted,  esq.,  in  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty- 
four.  Inedited. 
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SECTION  10. 

LAWS  AND  CUSTOMS  OF  FOREIGN  GOVERNMENTS  IN  RELATION  TO  THE 
OCCUPANCY  OF  MINERAL  LANDS  AND  THE  WORKING  OF  MINES. 

1 The  crown  right. — 2.  Permanent  titles  to  the  mineral  lands  of  the  United  States. 


L— THE  CROWN  RIGHT. 

[Compiled  from  references  in  the  New  Almaden  case.] 

By  the  civil  law  all  veins  and  mineral  deposits  of  gold  and  silver  ore,  or  of 
precious  stones,  belonged,  if  in  public  ground,  to  the  sovereign,  and  were  part 
of  his  patrimony ; but  if  on  private  property,  they  belonged  to  the  owner  of  the 
land,  subject  to  the  condition  that  if  worked  by  the  owner  he  was  bound  to 
render  a tenth  part  of  the  produce  to  the  prince,  as  a right  attaching  to  his 
crown ; and  that,  if  worked  by  any  other  person  by  consent  of  the  owner,  the 
former’ was  liable  to  the  payment  of  two-tenths,  one  to  the  prince,  and  one  to 
the  owner  of  the  property..  Subsequently  it  became  an  established  custom  in 
most  kingdoms,  and  was  declared  by  the  particular  laws  and  statutes  of  each, 
that  all  veins  of  the  precious  metals,  and  the  produce  of  such  veins,  should  vest 
in  the  Crown,  and  be  held  to  be  part  of  the  patrimony  of  the  King  or  sovereign 
prince.  That  this  is  the  case  with  respect  to  the  empire  of  Germany,  the  elec- 
torates, France,  Portugal,  Arragon,  and  Catalonia  appears  from  the  laws  of 
each  of  those  countries,  and  from  the  authority  of  various  authors. 

And  the  reason  is,  that  the  metals  are  applicable  to  the  use  of  the  public, 
who  ought  not  to  be  prejudiced  by  any  impediments  being  thrown  in  the  way 
of  the  discovering  and  working  of  their  ores ; besides  which  their  products 
rank  not  among  those  of  an  ordinary  description,  but  among  the  most  precious 
the  earth  affords ; and,  therefore,  instead  of  being  appropriated  to  individuals, 
are  proper  to  be  set  apart  for  the  sovereign  himself,  whose  coffers  being  thus 
enriched,  he  will  be  enabled  to  lighten  the  burdens  of  the  people ; all  which  is 
set  forth  at  length  by  the  authors  above  referred  to. 

This  question,  as  is  observed  by  the  great  Cardinal  de  Luca,  has  not  received 
any  general  or  uniform  determination,  but  is  decided  by  the  laws  and  customs 
of  each  particular  kingdom  or  principality;  for  upon  the  breaking  up  of  the 
Roman  empire  the  princes  and  stages  which  declared  themselves  independent 
appropriated  to  themselves  those  tracts  of  ground  in  which  nature  had  dis- 
pensed her  more  valuable  products  with  more  than  ordinary  liberality,  which 
reserved  portions  or  rights  were  called  rights  of  the  Crown.  Among  the  chief 
of  the  valuable  products  are  the  metallic  ores  of  the  first  class— as  those  ot 
gold, ‘silver,  and  other  metals  proper  for  forming  money,  nvhich  it  is  essential  tor 
sovereigns  to  be  provided  with  in  order  to  support  their  warlike  armaments  by 
sea  or  land,  to  provide  for  the  public  necessities,  and  to  maintain  the  good 
government  of  their  dominions.  And  such  is  the  course  mentioned  in  the  first 
book  of  Maccabees  to  have  been  pursued  by  the  Romans  v\  it  MS*1  0 ie 
mines  of  Spain,  and  such  also  is  the  plan  adopted  hy  oui  so 
regard  to  those  of  the  Indies,  some  of  which  they  have  reserved  to  themselves,  and 
the  remainder  they  have  left  to  their  subjects,  charged  with  the  payment  of, 

a fifth,  tenth,  or  twentieth  part  of  the  produce. 

According  to  the  law  of  England  the  only  mines  which  are  termed  io)al, 
and  which  are  the  exclusive  property  of  the  Crown,  are  mines  ot  silver  and 
e-old  • and  this  property  is  so  peculiarly  a branch  ot  the  royal  prerogative 
that  it  has  been  said -that  though  the  King  grant  lands  in  which  mines  are,  and 
-ill  mines  in  them,  yet  royal  mines  will  not  pass  by  a general  description. 

This  prerogative  is  said  to  have  originated  in  the  King  right  ot  coinage,  m 
,rder  to  supply  him  with  materials.  It  may  be  observed,  however,  that  the 


or 
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right  of  coinage  in  the  earlier  periods  of  European  society  was  not  always  ex- 
clusively exercised  by  the  Crown  ; that  the  same  reason  might  apply  to  other 
Metals  as  copper  and  tin— and  that  in  those  rude  times  the  prerogative  was 
perhaps  as  likely  to  have  its  origin  in  the  circumstance  of  those  rare  and 
beautiful  metals  having  always  been  among  the  most  cherished  objects  of  am- 
bition, and  which  were,  therefore,  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  Crown,  like 
t ic  diamonds  of  India,  in  order  to  sustain  the  splendor  and  dignity  of  its  rank 
Whatever  reason  may  be  assigned  for  this  right  of  the  Crown,  and  of  what- 
ever value  the  right  may  be,  it  has  been  long  decided  not  only  that  all  the  mines 
of  gold  and  silver  within  the  realm,  though  in  the  lands  of  subjects,  belong  ex- 
dusively  to  the  Crown  by  prerogative,  but  that  this  right  is  also  accompanied 
with  full  liberty  to  dig  and  carry  away  the  ores,  and  with  all  other  such  inci- 
dents thereto  as  are  necessary  to  be  usual  for  getting  them. 

This  right  of  entry  is  disputed  by  Lord  Hardwicke,  in  a case  where  there 
was  a grant  from  the  Crown  of  lands  with  a reservation  of  all  royal  mines,  but 
not  of  a right  of  entry.  The  lord  chancellor  said  he  was  of  opinion  that  there 
was  by  the  terms  of  the  grant  no  such  power  in  the  Crown,  and  that  by  the  royal 
prerogative  of  mines  the  Crown  had  given  no  such  power,  for  it  wrould  be  very 
prejudicial  if  the  Crown  could  enter  into  a subject’s  lands,  or  grant  a license  to 
work  the  mines ; but  that  when  they  were  once  opened  it  could  restrain  the 
owner  of  the  soil  from  working  them,  and  could  either  frork  them  itself  or  grant 
a license  for  others  'to  work  them. 

In  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth  the  rights  of  miners  were  discussed  in  a legal 
controversy,  in  which  some  of  the  ablest  men  in  England  participated.  Two 
men,  named  Ilowseter  and  Thurland,  went,  without  permission,  upon  the  lands 
of  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  and  commenced  digging  for  copper  ore.  The 
earl  warned  them  off.  They  made  complaint  to  the  Queen’s  attorney  general, 
stating  that  the  ores  contained  some  silver  or  gold,  and  he  prosecuted  the  earl 
for  resisting  the  efforts  of  these  miners  in  extracting  the  precious  metals  from 
the  earth,  for  the  reason  that  all  the  gold  and  silver  in  the  earth  within  the 
realm  belonged  to  the  Queen  and  not  to  the  owner  of  the  land.  All  the  justices 
of  England  heard  the  argument  and  took  part  in  the  discussion. 

The  question  principally  debated  was,  whether  by  the  prerogative  of  the 
Crown  all  ores  containing  silver  or  gold  belonged  to  the  Crown  as  a part  of 
regalia. 

I he  judges  decided  that  all  gold  or  silver  ores  belonged  to  the  Crown, 
whether  in  private  or  public  lands;  that  any  ores  containing  neither  gold  nor 
silver  belonged  to  the  proprietor  of  the  soil ; that  the  King  could  grant  away  * 
mines  of  gold  or  silver,  but  not  without  express  words  in  his  patent  demon- 
strating his  intention  to  sever  the  mines  from  his  royal  patrimony. 

Some  of  the  reasons  upon  which  the  arguments  were  based  were  expressed  in 
felicitous  though  quaint  language,  and  are  worthy  of  being  reproduced  : 

1.  “ And  the  reason  is  that  metals  are  applicable  to  the  use  of  the  public, 
^c-  5 * * * besides  which,  their  products  rank,  not  among 

those  of  an  ordinary  description,  but  among  the  most  precious  the  earth  af- 
fords, and,  therefore,  instead  of  being  appropriated  to  individuals,  are  proper  to 
be  set  apart  for  the  sovereign  himself,  whose  coffers,  being  thus  enriched  &c 
* • • Among  the  chief  of  the  valuable  products  are  the  meiallic 

ores  of  the  first  class,  as  those  of  gold,  silver,  and  other  metals  proper  for  form- 
ing money,  which  it  is  essential  for  the  sovereign  to  be  provided  with  in  order 
to  support  their  warlike  ai^naments  by  sea  and  land,  to  provide  for  the  public 
necessities,  and  to  maintain  the  good  government  of  their  dominions,”  &c.,  &c. 
— { And . Plowdin , 815.) 

first  of  these  three  points  Onslow  alleged  three  reasons  why 
the  King  shall  have  the  mines  and  ores  of  gold  or  silver  within  the  realm  in 
whatever  land  they  are  found.  The  first  was  in  respect  to  the  excellency  of  the 
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thing  ; * * * and  the  common  law,  which  is  founded  upon  rea- 

son, appropriates  everything  to  the  person  whom  it  best  suits,  as  common  and 
trivial  things  to  the  common  people,  things  of  more  worth  to  persons  in  a higher 
and  superior  class,  and  things  most  excellent  to  those  persons  who  excel  all 
others ; and  because  gold  and  silver  are  the  most  excellent  things  which  the 
soil  contains,  the  law  lias  appropriated  them  (as  in  reason  it  ought)  to  the  per- 
son who  is  most  excellent,  and  that  is  the  King.” 

3.  “ For  the  same  reason,  he  says,  it  has  given  him  “whales  and  sturgeons  ” 
which  are  in  the  sea  in  England — that  is,  “in  the  aims  of  the  sea  or  water  within 
the  land,  so  that  the  excellency  of  the  King’s  person  draws  to  it  things  of  an 
excellent  nature.  The  second  reason  was  in  respect  of  the  necessity  of  the 
thing ; for  the  King  is  the  head  of  the  public  weal,  and  the  subjects  are  his 
members,  and  the  office  of  the  King,  to  which  the  law  has  appointed  him,  is  to 
preserve  his  subjects ; and  their  preservation  consists  in  two  things,  viz  : in  an 
army  to  defend  them  against  hostilities,  and  in  good  laws.  And  an  army  cannot 
be  had  and  maintained  without  treasure,  for  which  reason  some  authors,  in  their 
books,  call  treasure  the  sinews  of  war.  * * * * And,  there- 

fore, as  God  has  created  mines,  within  this  realm  as  a natural  provision  of  treas- 
ure for  the  defence  of  the  realm,  it  is  reasonable  that  he  who  has  the  govern- 
ment and  care  of  the  people,  whom  he  cannot  defend  without  treasure,  should 
have  the  treasure  wherewith  to  defend  them.  The  third  reason  was  in  respect 
©f  its  convenience  to  the  subjects  in  the  way  of  mutual  commerce  and  ti  affio ; 
but  one  has  need,  of  the  things  which  another  has,  and  they  cannot  sell  or  buy 
together  without  coin.  It  belongs  to  the  King  only  to  fix  the  value  of  coin,  and 
to  ascertain  the  price  of  the  quantity,  and  to  put  the  print  upon  it ; for  if  he 
(a  subject)  makes  coin,  it  was  high  treason  by  the  common  law.” 


Act  of  Congress  for  the  occupation  and  sale  of  the  mineral  lands  of  the  United 

States. 

In  the  annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  the  year  18G5,  the 
substitution  of  an  absolute  title  in  fee  for  the  indefinite  possessory  rights  or 
claims  under  which  the  mines  were  held  by  private  parties  was  earnestly  reo 
ommencled. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  Secretary’s  report  embody  the  main  consid- 
erations by  which  Congress  was  governed  in  the  passage  of  the  act  approved 
' August,  1866  : 

‘‘The  attention  of  Congress  is  again  called  to  the  importance  of  early  and 
definite  action  upon  the  subject  of  our  mineral  lands,  in  which  subject  are  in- 
volved questions  not  only  of  revenue,  but  social  questions  of  a most  interesting 
character. 

“ Copartnership  relations  between  the  government  and  miners  will  hardly  be 
proposed,  and  a system  of  leasehold,  (if  it  were  within  the  constitutional 
authority  of  Congress  to  adopt  it,  and  if  it  were  consistent  with  the  character 
and  genius  of  our  people,)  after  the  lessons  which  have  been  taught  ot  its 
practical  results  in  the  lead  and  copper  distiicts,  cannot  of  course  be  recom- 
mended. 

“After  giving  the  subject  as  much  examination  as  the  constant  pressure  of 
official  duties  would  permit,  the  Secretary  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
best  policy  to  be  pursued  with  regard  to  these  lands  is  the  one  which  shall 
substitute  an  absolute  title  in  fee  for  the  indefinite  possessory  rights  or  claims 

now  asserted  by  miners.  . 

“ The  right  to  obtain  a * fee  simple  in  the  soil  ’ would  invite  to  the  mineral 

districts  men  of  character  and  enterprise  ; by  creating  homes,  (which  will  not 
be  found  where  title  to  property  cannot  be  secured,)  it  would  give  permanency 
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to  the  settlements,  and,  by  the  stimulus  which  ownership  always  produces  it 
would  result  in  a thorough  and  regular  development  of  the  mines.  . ’ 

“ A hill  for  the  subdivision  and  sale  of  the  gold  and  silver  lands  of  the  United 
b fates  was  u"de[  consideration  by  the  last  Congress,  to  which  attention  is 
respectfully  called  If  the  enactment  of  this  bill  should  not  he  deemed  expo- 
dieiit,  and  no  satisfactory  substitute  can  be  reported  for  the  sale  of  these  lands 
to  the  highest  bidder,  on  account  of  the  possessory  claims  of  miners,  it  will 
then  be  important  that  the  policy  of  extending  the  principle  of  pre-emption  to 
t c mniua1  distucts  be  considered.  It  is  not  material,  perhaps,  how  the  end 
shall  be  attained,  but  there  can  be  no  question  that  it  is  of  the  highest  import- 
ance, in  a financial  and  social  point  of  view,  that  ownership  of  these  lands,  in 
limited  quantities  to  each  purchaser,  should  be  within  the  reach  of  the  people 
of  the  united  States  who  may  desire  to  explore  and  develop  them.  1 

“In  this  connection  it  may  be  advisable  for  Congress  to  consider  whether  the 
prosperity  of  the  treasure-producing  districts  would  not  be  increased,  and  the 
convenience  of  miners  greatly  promoted,  by  the  establishment  of  an  assay 
office  in  every  mining  district  from  which  an  annual  production  of  gold  and 
silver  amounting  to  ten  millions  of  dollars  is  actually  obtained.” 

Mr.  Connes,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Mines  and  Mining  of  the  Senate 
made  the  following  report,  May  28,  1866  : 

Thr  Committee  on  Mines  and  Mining,  to  whom  was  referred  Senate  hill  No. 

aCt  t0  re%u/ate  the  occupation  of  mineral  lands,  and  to  extend  the 
right  of  pre-emption  thereto ,”  have  had  the  same  under  consideration,  and 
big  leave  to  report  a substitute,  and  to  recommend  its  passage. 

By  this  bill  it  is  only  proposed  to  dispose  of  the  vein  mines,  and  to  provide 
for  the  segregation  of  the  agricultural  lands  lying  within  the  mineral  regions 
i he  proposition  contained  in  it  is  to  transfer  the  title  of  the  United  States  to 
the  possessors  at  a reasonable  rate,  and  as  a part  of  that  rate  to  secure  the  pay- 
ment of  a percentage  of  the  net  proceeds  of  the  vein  mines  into  the  treasury, 
until  the  present  burdensome  public  debt  shall  be  paid  ; this  percentage  to  be  in 

lieu  of  all  tax  imposed  upon  bullion  at  the  mints  and  assay  offices  under  ex- 
isting laws. 

It  is  not  proposed  to  interfere  with,  or  impose  any  tax  upon,  the  miners  en- 
gaged in  working  placer  mines,  as  those  mines  are  readily  exhausted,  and  not 
generally  remunerative  to  those  engaged  in  working  them. 

Your  committee,  in  arriving  at  the  conclusions  they  have,  and  recommending 
the  passage  of  an  act  to  provide  for  investing  the  miners  of  the  country  with  the 
fee-simple  to  their  vein  mines,  have  not  been  unmindful  of  what  the  country 
owes  to  the  enterprising  men  who  have  gone  into  the  forests  and  recesses  of  the 
western  States  and  Territories,  and  who  have  developed  to  the  commerce  of 
the  world  the  heretofore  hidden  treasures  therein  ; they  who,  by  patient  and 
often  ill-requited  toil,  without  aid  from  the  government  in  any  manner  whatever 
have  shown  the  ample  foundation  of  the  national  credit  in  the  mineral  resources 
of  the  public  domain.  That  policy  by  which  the  greatest  amount  of  the  precious 
metals  shall  be  produced,  and  the  greatest  individual  and  aggregate  wealth 
amassed  by  our  own  people,  must  be  the  wisest  and  best. 

There  has  been  constant  fear  felt  by  those  who  are  engaged  in  promoting 
these  results  that  some  disturbance  and  interference  with  vested  rights  of 
property  would  occur.  Measures  for  the  sale  of  the  mines  and  for  the  taxation 
of  those  engaged  in  working  them  have,  from  time  to  time,  been  proposed, 
creating  t le  c eepest  apprehensions  and  most  seriously  affecting  mining  property. 

It  it-  a hrst  duty  that  all  such  doubts  and  fears  shall  be  set  at  rest  by  the  pro* 
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mutation  of  a policy  which  shall  give  full  and  complete  protection  to  all  exist- 
ing possessory  rights  upon  liberal  conditions,  and  with  full  and  complete  legal 
guarantees,  and  to  provide  the  most  generous  conditions  looking  toward  further 
explorations  and  developments. 

There  are  widely  differing  opinions  as  to  the  course  proper  to  be  pursued  be- 
tween the  population  of  the  mining  regions  and  the  people  of  the  east,  whose 
representatives  in  Congress  too  often,  without  exact  knowledge  on  the  subject, 
propose  heavy  burdens  upon  the  mining  industry.  The  mass  of  people  living  in 
the  mines  feel  that  the  mines  should  be  left  free  and  open  to  and  within  the 
reach  of  the  hardy  explorer  and  adventurer  without  tax  or  impost  whatever  ; nay, 
feelino-  the  many  disappointments  and  failures  to  which  they  are  subject  in  their 
efforts  to  acquire  wealth  from  this  source,  they  believe  that  the  government  of 
the  United  States,  which  they  love,  should  rather  offer  rewards  from  the  public 
treasury  for  the  discovery  of  mines,  thap  that  such  discovery  should  be  but  the 

signal  for  measures  of  taxation.  . , . _ . . , , , . , . 

They  also  fear  all  systems  of  sale,  lest  any  which  should  be  adopted  might 
result  in  a monopoly  of  the  mines  and  their  concentration  into  few  hands 
They  are  jealous  of  all  systems  for  the  disposition  of  the  mineral  lands  which 
shall  allow  the  lands  to  be  bought  by  the  fortunate  possessors  of  large  capital, 
in  extensive  bodies,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  men  whose  only  capital  consists  in 
their  labor.  They,  nevertheless,  will  readily  acquiesce  in  any  plan  which  shall 
.confirm  existing  rights  at  reasonable  rates,  and  which  shall  be  safe  against  the 

evils  to  which  your  committee  have  refereed.  . , , 

The  amount  proposed  is  five  dollars  per  acre  for  the  vein  mines  and  all  the 
land  adjoining  necessary  for  working  them,  and  the  payment  of  three  per  cent, 
of  the  net  product  of  all  such  mines  into  the  treasury  of  the  United  btates, 

which  shall  be  in  lieu  of  the  present  impost.  . 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  present  tax  was  adopted  m preference  to  the 
five  per  cent  tax  on  the  gross  proceeds  of  the  mines  proposed  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  1864.  Any  tax  on  the  gross  product  of  mines  must  be 
purely  a tax  upon  effort,  and  must  result,  as  the  recent  tax  on  crude  petroleums 
did,  in  the  ruin  of  those  engaged  in  the  business,  and  a serious  limit  on  pro- 

Another  feature  of  the  bill  recommended  is,  that  it  adopts  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations of  miners  in  the  mining  districts  where  the  same  are  not  in  conflict  with 
the  laws  of  the  United  States.  This  renders  secure  all  existing  rights  of  prop- 
erty, and  will  prove  at  once  a just  and  popular  feature  of  the  new  policy.  1 hose 
“ rules  and  regulations”  are  well  understood,  and  form  the  basis  of  the  present 
admirable  system  in  the  mining  regions  : arising  out  of  necessity,  they  became 
the  means  adopted  by  the  people  themselves  for  establishing  just  protection  to 

^In  the  absence  of  legislation  and  statute  law,  the  local  courts  beginning  with 
California,  recognize  those  “rules  and  regulations,  the  central  idea  of  "hick 
was  priority  of  possession,  and  have  given  to  the  _ country  rules  of  decision  so 
equitable  as  to  be  commanding  in  its  natural  justice,  and  to  ium  secum  uni 

versal  approbation.  The  California  reports  will  compare  a%  om  j,  in  ns  re 
spect,  with  the  history  of  jurisprudence  in  any  part  of  the  world.  Thus  the 
miners’  “ rules  and  regulations”  are  not  only  well  understood,  but  have  been 
construed  and  adjudicated  for  now  nearly  a quarter  ot  a century. 

It  will  be  readily  seen  how  essential  it  is  that  this  great  system,  established 
hv  the  people  in  their  primary  capacities,  and  evidencing  by  the  highest  po^ible 
testimony  the  peculiar  genius  of  the  American  people  for  founding  empire  and 
order  shall  be  preserved  and  affirmed.  Popular  sovereignty  is  here  displayed 
in  one  of  its  grandest  aspects,  and  simply  invites  ns  not  to  destroy,  but  to  put 
noon  it  the  stamp  of  national  power  and  unquestioned  authority. 

^ This  should  be  d>ire  generously,  for  tire  nation’s  sake.  Those  brave  men 
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who  liave  established  a high  civilization  on  the  far- off  Pacific,  whose  hearts,  in 
the  nation  s trials,  beat  so  true,  and  who  are  now  fast  closing  in  upon  the  civili- 
zation of  your  own  west,  should  he  made  to  feel,  not  that  you  are  masters,  but 
brethren  and  friends. 

By  their  loyalty  they  gave  you  peace  where  your  power  was  scarcely  felt ; 
by  their  industry  they  gave  the  solid  base  of  silver  and  gold  to  the  national 
issues  and  the  national  credit,  and  it  is  left  to  history  to  balance  and  to  tell 
how,  v>  itliout  that  peace  their  patriotism  so  well  preserved,  and  that  silver  and 
gold  which  their  industry  gave  the  nation,  the  national  cause  could  have  been 
equally  benefited,  irom  their  earnings,  too,  came  those  contributions  which 
will  forever  form  so  beautiful  a chaplet  around  their  own  brows.  They  set  the 
highest  example  of  a Christian  people,  patriotic  and  peaceful,  sturdy  and  loyal 
to  fiecdom,  industrious  and  charitable.  It  is  for  such  a people  that  we  legislate. 

The  necessity  for  the  segregation  of  the  agricultural  part  of  the  public  domain 
from  that  which  is  purely  mineral  is  of  the  first  character,  It  will  be  remem- 
beitd  that  mining  alone  cannot  supply  a single  human  want,  and  no  community 
would  eventually  be  so  poor  as  a mining  community  purely.  But  the  miner  is 
nearly  always  the  pioneer  of  society'  where  mines  exist — shortly,  however,  to  be 
followed  by  the  agriculturist  and  the  artisan.  Mutual  production  and  ex- 
change result,  and  society  is  established.  Nothing  renders  society  so  stable 
as  giving  to  the  people  the  title  to  the  land  upon  which  they  live.  They  learn 
to  love  it,  and  are  the  first  to  find  out  its  greatest  value,  and  consequently  to 
employ  it  for  the  highest  uses.  Homes  of  a permanent  character  are  thus  es- 
tablished, and  the  school-house  and  church  follow  to  light  the  path  and  to 
cheer  the  way  through  life.  To  these  ends  the  earliest  ownership  should  be 
gi\en  to  him  who,  by  patient  and  virtuous  toil,  proposes  to  become  a corner- 
stone to  community.  Every  wise  consideration  demands  that  the  segregation 
of  the  agricultural  lands  from  those  purely  mining  should  be  made,  and  this  bill 
makes  such  provision. 

lour  committee  are  aware  that  they  tread  new  ground,  but  they  bring  many 
yeais  of  experience  to  the  task,  and  the  light  has  been  used  to  reach  the  end 
which  will  promote  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  citizen  and  the  glory  of  the 
republic.* 

The  following  is  a copy  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  August  — , 1866,  to 
legalize  the  occupation  of  the  mineral  lands,  and  for  other  purposes  : 

Section  1.  That  the  mineral  lands  of  the  public  domain,  both  surveyed  and 
unsurveyed,  are  hereby  declared  to  be  free  and  open  to  exploration  and  occu- 
pation by  all  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  those  who  have  declared  their 
intention  to  become  citizens,  subject  to  such  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  law,  and  subject  also  to  local  custom  or  rules  of  miners  in  the  several  mining 
districts,  so  far  as  the  same  may  not  be  in  conflict  with  the  laws  of  the  United 
States. 

• 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted , That  whenever  any  person  or  association 
of  persons  claim  a vein  or  lode  of  quartz,  or  other  rock  in  place,  bearing  gold, 
silver,  cinnabar,  or  copper,  having  previously  occupied  and  improved  the  same 
according  to  the  local  custom  or  rules  of  miners  in  the  district  where  the  same 
is  situated,  and  having  expended  in  actual  labor  and  improvements  thereon  an 
amount  not  less  than  one  thousand  dollars,  and  in  regard  to  whose  possession 
there  is  no  controversy  or  opposing  claim,  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  said 
claimant  or  association  of  claimants  to  file  in  the  local  land  office  a diagram  of 
the  same,  so  extended  laterally  or  otherwise  as  to  conform  to  the  local  laws, 
customs,  and  rules  of  miners,  and  to  enter  such  tract  and  receive  a patent 
therefor,  granting  such  mine,  together  with  the  right  to  follow  such  vein  or 


* See  Congressional  Globe  for  debates  on  this  bilk 
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lode,  with  its  dips,  angles,  and  variations,  to  any  depth,  although  it  may  enter 
the  land  adjoining,  which  land  adjoining  shall  be  sold  subject  to  this  coudition. 

Sec.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  upon  the  filing  of  the  diagram  as 
provided  in  the  second  section  of  this  act,  and  posting  the  same  in  a conspicu- 
ous place  on  the  claim,  together  with  a notice  of  intention  to  apply  for  a patent, 
the  register  of  the  land  office  shall  publish  a notice  of  the  same  in  a newspa- 
per published  nearest  to  the  location  of  said  claim,  and  shall  also  post  such 
notice  in  his  office  for  the  period  of  ninety  days  ; and  after  the  expiration  of 
said  period,  if  no  adverse  claim  shall  have  been  filed,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
surveyor  general,  upon  application  of  the  party,  to  survey  the  premises  and 
make  a plat  thereof,  indorsed  with  his  approval,  designating  the  number  and 
description  of  the  location,  the  value  of  the  labor  and  improvements,  and  the 
character  of  the  vein  exposed ; and  upon  the  payment  to  the  proper  officer  of 
five  dollars  per  acre,  together  with  the  cost  of  such  survey,  plat,  and  notice, 
and  giving  satisfactory  evidence  that  said  diagram  and  notice  have  been  pefsted 
on  the  claim  during  said  period  of  rfcnety  days,  the  registfr  of  the  land  office 
shall  transmit  to  the  General  Land  Office  said  plat,  survey,  and  description; 
and  a patent  shall  issue  for  the  same  thereupon.  But  said  plat,  survey,  or  de- 
scription shall  in  no  case  cover  more  than  one  vein  or  lode,  and  no  patent  shall 
issue  for  more  than  one  vein  or  lode,  which  shall  be  expressed  in  the  patent 


issued.  ^ 

Sec.  4.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  when  such  location  and  entry  of  a 
mine  shall  be  upon  unsurveyed  lands,  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful,  after  the  ex- 
tension thereto  of  the  public  surveys,  to  adjust  the  surveys  to  the  limits  of  the 
premises  according  to  the  location  and  possession  and  plat  aforesaid,  and  the 
surveyor  general  may,  in  extending  the  surveys,  vary  the  same  from  a rec- 
tangular form  to  suit  the  circumstances  of  the  country  and  the  local  rules,  laws, 
and  customs  of  miners  : Provided,  That  no  location  hereafter  made  shall  ex- 
ceed two  hundred  feet  in  length  along  the  vein  for  each  locator,  with  an  addi- 
tional claim  for  discovery  to  the  discoverer  of  the  lode,  with  the  right  to  follow 
such  vein  to  any  depth,  with  all  its  dips,  variations,  and  angles,  togethei  \\ith 
a reasonable  quantity  of  surface  for  the  convenient  working  of  the  same  as  fixed 
by  local  rules  : And  provided  further,  That  no  person  may  make  more  than 
one  location  on  the  same  lode,  and  not  more  than  three  thousand  feet  shall  be 
taken  in  any  one  claim  by  any  association  of  persons. 

Sec.  5.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  as  a further  condition  of  sale,  in  the 
absence  of  necessary  legislation  by  Congress,  the  local  legislature  of  any  State 
or  Territory  may  provide  rules  for  working  mines  involving  easements,  drain- 
age, and  other  necessary  means  to  their  complete  development ; and  those  con- 
ditions shall  be  fully  expressed  in  the  patent. 

Sec.  6.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  whenever  any  adverse  claimants  to 
any  mine  located  and  claimed  as  aforesaid  shall  appear  before  the  approval  of 
the  survey,  as  provided  in  the  third*  section  of  this  act,  all  pioceeding?  s a e 
stayed  until  a final  settlement  and  adjudication  in  the  courts  of  compete  nt  juns- 
diction  of  the  rights  of  possession  to  such  claim,  when  a patent  may  ismic  as  in 

Sec.  7.  And  oe  it  further  enacted,  That  the  President  of  the  United  States 
be,  and  is  hereby,  authorized  to  establish  additional  land  distncts,  and  to  ap- 
point, the  pecessary  officers  under  existing  laws,  wherever  he  ma)  deem  the 
same  necessary  for  the  public  convenience  in  executing  the  pro\  lsions  ot  this  act. 

Sec  8.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  right  ot  way  tor  the  coustruc 
tion  of  highways  over  public  lands,  not  reserved  for  public  uses,  is  hereby 

granted.  . . . . , 

Sec  9 And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  whenever,  by  priority  of  possession, 

rights  to  the  use  of  water  for  mining,  agricultural,  manufacturing,  or  other  pur- 
pose* have  vested  and  accrued,  and  the  same  are  recognized  and  acknowledged 
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b7  the  local  customs,  laws,  and  the  decisions  of  courts,  the  possessors  and  own- 
CTS  of  such  vested  rights  shall  be  maintained  and  protected  in  the  same  ■ and 
"gb‘  of  ,wa-v.  for  'he  construction  of  ditches  and  canals  for  the  pur,  oses 
5“lesa,d  13,LeIeby  acknowledged  and  confirmed.  Provided,  however '■  That 

SoTrf  ae„;tdrtc,J,aS8age  I th,S  aCt’  *7  l,erson  * persons  Lhall  la  the  ctm 
hV  7 ?r  Canal>  lnjUre  or  damaSe  the  Possession  of  any  settler 

to  the  party in?uTd  for 'UX?  .COmmittb,g  such  injuT  «r  damage  shall  be  liable 
to  ine  party  injured  tor  such  injury  or  damage 

Sec  10.  And  he  it  further  enacted.  That  wherever,  prior  to  the  passage  of 
tins  act,  upon  the  lands  heretofore  designated  as  mineral  lands,  which  have  been 
i uded  horn  survey  and  sale,  there  have  been  homesteads  made  by  citizens  of 
the  United  btates,  or  persons  who  have  declared  their  intention  to  become  citi- 
zens, which  homesteads  have  been  made,  improved,  and  used  for  agricultural 
purposes,  and  upon  which  there  have  been  no  valuable  mines  of  gold  silver 
anna  mi,  or  copper  discovered,  and  which  are  properly  agricultural  lands  the 
said  settlers  or  owners  of  such  homesteads  shall  have^a 

thereto,  and  shall  be  entitled  to  purchase  1 he  same  at  the  price  of  one  dollar  and 

IVe-TntS  aCrG’  and  in  cluantit^  no:  to  exceed  one  hundred  and  sixty 
’ 01  8aid  f ar_ties  ma7  ayai1  themselves  of  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Com 

f 1?6f;  entitled  -An  act  ^secure  homeltea^  to  a^al 
settter.  on  the  public  domain,  and  acts  amendatory  thereof. 

teRC  11.  And  he  it.  further  enacted , That  upon  the  survey  of  the  lands  afore- 

th^said6 reTtar7  °f  t.he  |nterior  may  Agnate  and  set  apart  such  portions  of 
the  said  lands  as  are  clearly  agricultural  lands,  which  lands  shall  (hereafter  be 

subject  to  ainhcl"™  a"a  sale.a8.other  Public  la»ds  of  the  United  States,  and 
subject  to  all  the  laws  and  regulations  applicable  to  the  same. 

2.— PERMANENT  TITLES  TO  MINERAL  LANDS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

In  glancing  back  over  the  history  of  California  for  the  last  eighteen  years 
we  cannot  overlook  the  fact  that  the  State  has,  for  the  want  of  a permanent 

money  P The  Z“ir V*  'l  7°Uld  be  WOrlb  more  than  a litoidrcd  millions  of 
money^  1 he  work  has  been  done  inosty  by  men  who  had  no  homes,  and  who 

did  not  intend  to  remain  in  California.  Their  enterprises  generally  were  under- 
taken for  the  purpose  of  making  the  most  profit  in  a brief  tinZ  There  was 
no  proper  care  (or  a distant  future ; and  without  such  care  no  society  is  sound 

mv  $auenerUdav  to8HrT8' /<•  \cWm  “"I'1’  **  ba8ti,y  "™binS'  ^ made  to 
pay  $10  per  day  to  the  hand  for  three  months,  or  $6  for  three  years  by  a care- 

W V e^'d  e ha8ty  ™fnJ:  was  Preferred-  If  » fertile  valley  thift  wonld 
have  yielded  a revenue  of  $5  per  acre  for  century  after  century  to  a farmer 

could  be  made  to  yield  $5  per  day  to  a miner  for  one  summer,  its  loam  was 

washed  away,  and  a useless  and  ugly  bed  of  gravel  was  left  in  its  place.  The 

flumes,  the  ditches,  the  dwellings,  the  roads,  and  the  towns  were  constructed 

with  almost  exclusive  regard  to  immediate  wants.  The  good  turnpike  roads 

were  pnvate  property,  on  which  heavy  tolls  were  levied,  so  that  not  unfre- 

2dav-LageT  Tl,nmia  one'bor8e  bllf-T3’  would  have  to  pay  $5  or  $10  toll  in 
. traveb  i cbl'ms  were  made  small,  so  that  everybody  should  have  a 

a mow  In1, ,?nh’  '7  . eFayffd-irt  WaS  S00n  exhanated-  and  then  there  must  be 
fiimdii^' or  n ?Fcb  F 8 a^e  °P  udairs  miners  generally  could  not  send  for  .heir 

aZslmenl.  Ff  U b°.me8;  L,vmg  »•»"«  and  lacking  the  influences  and 

ZtheTand  I hey  beCame  wa8,eful  and  wild.  Possessing  no  ille 

any  moment  hT,d,dcn°thlnS  40  <7*  U V#IJUC’  and  were  to  abandon  it  at 

' fl,e  farmers  merchants,  and  other  fixed  residents  of  the  mining 

mioTHtin n s /j^1  a^ed  and  frightened  nearly  every  year  by  the  danger  of  a 
• p ; | , ' . 11  miners  to  some  distant  place.  One  year  it  is  Peru ; another  it 
s Brush  Columbia,  Idaho,  Ifeese  river.  Pahranagatfor  Arizona ; and  it  may 
next  be  Brazil,  Ltbena,  or  Central  Airica,  f.,r  all  wo  know.  7 
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The  losses  to  individuals  and  to  the  State  have  been  so  great  from  these 
migrations  that  for  years  past  there  has  been  an  increasing  desire  for  some 
change  in  the  tenure  of  mining  lands,  so  that  the  mining  population  shall  be 
attached  to  the  soil,  and  thus  have  an  opportunity  and  a motive  for  establish- 
ing permanent  homes  and  a personal  interest  in  improving  and  enriching  the 
country.  The  act  of  Congress  passed  at  the  last  session  for  the  granting  of 
fee-simple  titles  to  lode  mines,  and  to  the  agricultural  lands  in  the  mineral  dis- 
tricts, is  the  beginning  of  a new  and  better  era  in  the  history  of  the  Pacific 
coast.  So  soon  as  the  necessary  surveys  can  be  completed,  many  applications 
will  be  made  for  patents,  and  in  a few  years  great  and  beneficial  changes  will 
result.  Such  is  the  general  opinion  among  the  more  intelligent  miners  and 
public  men  of  the  coast.  As  an  indication  of  the  manner  in  which  the  news  of 
the  passage  of  the  act  was  received,  the  following  passages  are  quoted  from 
leading  editorials  in  influential  newspapers  : 

The  San  Francisco  Bulletin,  in  its  issue  of  July  31st,  said : . 

“No  measure  of  equal  consequence  to  the  material,  and,  we  may  add,  to  the 
moral  interests  of  the  Pacific  States,  was  ever  before  passed  by  Congress. 

* * * The  passage  of  the  bill,  whatever  defects  it  may  develop  when 

more  critically  examined  and  enforced,  marks  a change  in  the  public  land  policy 
equal  in  importance  to  the  adoption  of  the  pre-emption  and  homestead  system; 
indeed  its  practical  effect  will  be  to  extend  the  now  unquestionable  benefits  of 
that  system  to  the  vast  field  of  the  mineral  regions  which  have  hitherto  been 
largely  excluded  from  those  benefits.  * * * It  was  one  of  the  greatest 

evils  of  the  negative  policy  of  Congress  regarding  the  mineral  lands  that,  while 
it  prevented  our  own  people  from  acquiring  titles  to  them,  it  opened  their  trea- 
sures freely  to  the  transient  adventurers  from  abroad,  who  only  came  to  take 
them  away  without  leaving  any  equivalent.  As  a measure  calculated  to  give 
homogeneity  and  fixedness  to  our  population,  security  to  titles,  and  encourage- 
ment to  investments  of  capital  and  labor,  the  new  mining  law  is  full  of  promise. 
A\re  believe  it  will  have  the  effect  also  to  stimulate  exploration  and  production 
in  the  mining  districts.  Its  good  features  are  apparent ; its  bad  ones  will  appear 
in  time  and  can  be  easily  remedied.” 

The  Alta  Californian  of  the  same  date,  said : 

“ The  passage  of  the  bill  will  be  regarded  in  future  times  as  an  epoch  in  the 
history  of  the  State.  It  offers  a patent  to  every  lode  miner  who  desires  it ; it 
opens  all  fhe  agricultural  land  in  the  mineral  districts  to  pre-emption  and  home- 
stead claims,  and  it  will  give  secure  titles,  build  up  comfortable  homes,  and  fix 
a large  permanent  population  in  the  rich  mining  country  of  the  Pacific  slope.” 

t 

The  Mining  and  Scientific  Press,  in  its  issue  of  the  14th  of  July,  1S66,  spoke 
thus,  editorially : 

“The  papers  generally  throughout  the  State  (California)  and  Nevada  appear 
to  approve  the  bill;  and  so  far  as  we  can  judge  there  is  a general  feeling  Ador- 
able to  its  passage,  as  a necessity  for  quieting  the  public  mind  upon  this  vexa- 
tious question.” 

The  Stockton  Independent  of  January  8,  1S66,  spoke  thus  ol  some  ot  the 
evils  which  this  bill  was  designed  to  cure  ; 

“ There  are  now  over  one  hundred  thousand  adult  men  and  women  in  the  mines 
of  California  and  Nevada  without  homes  or  the  possibility  ot  acquiring  them 
Shall  we  let  this  preposterous  rule  go  on  from  generation  to  generation,  until 
from  hundreds  of  thousands  this  nomadic  population  amounts  up  to  millions  and 
tens  of  millions  ? From  the  twenty-seventh  to  the  forty-seventh  meridian  of 
longitude,  and  from  latitude  thirty  four  to  the  extremest  northern  line  of  the 
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™ States,  all  is  mineral  land— all  has  been  prospected  and  proven  to  be 

Is  it  the  part  of  wise  statesmanship  to  adopt  as  a permanent  law  the  rule  that 
the  millions  who  are  in  the  next  quarter  of  a century  to  occupy  this  vast  area 
--over  one-third  of  our  territory— shall  be  without  homes  ? Such  a thine  is 
hornble  to  contemplate.  Compared  with  it  the  anarchy  and  social  demobili- 
zation which  have  reigned  in  Mexico,  Peru,  and  other  Spanish  American  coun- 
tries for  the  last  half  century  are  as  nothing.  The  policy  is  wholly  opposed  to 
the  instincts  and  habits  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race — opposed  to  the  idea  of  law 

and  government.  . It  invites  the  nation  to  anarchy  and  offers  a premium  to 
crime  and  pauperism. 

It  is  high  time  that  the  rule  were  changed  All  the  mineral  lands  ought  to 
be  surveyed  m small  lots  and  sold,  or  at  least  given  away  in  fee  to  the  occupants. 

Ihese  people  should  have  homes  and  the  means  of  acquiring  permanent 
property  and  status  as  citizens.”  . 

The  Sacramento  Union  of  the  23d  of  June  said  : 

‘ There  are  many  miners  who  feel  as  deep  an  interest  in  the  matter  as  others 
who  devote  themselves  exclusively  to  farming,  for  prosperous  miners,  who  do  not 
wish  to  abandon  the  lulls  and  valleys  where  they  have  harvested  fortune,  have 
a passion  for  pretty  homes  and  a blooming  ranch.  Upon  the  whole,  this  bill 
has  been  framed  with  a more  intelligent  regard  for  the  interests  of  the  people  of 
the  I acific  coast  than  any  other  previous  measure  that  we  can  now  recall,  and 
it  is  probable  that  its  provisions  can  be  executed  without  inflicting  injury  upon 
the  rights  which  accrued  under  the  policy  hitherto  pursued  by  the  government, 
it  is  a great  stride  towards  the  final  adjustment  of  a dangerous  question,  and  a 

vast  improvement  upon  the  measures  broached  at  Washington  at  vaiious  periods 
during  the  past  three  years.?  F 


Governor  McCormick,  of  Arizona,  in  his  annual  message  delivered  to  the 
legislature  on  the  8th  of  October,  I860,  said  : 

‘‘The  act  of  Congress  to  legalize  the  occupation  of  mineral  lands,  and  to  ex- 
tend the  rights  of  pre-emption  thereto,  adopted  at  the  late  session,  preserves  all 
that  is  best  in  the  system  created  by  miners  themselves,  and  saves  all  vested 
rights  under  that  system,  while  offering  a permanent  title  to  all  who  desire  it 
at  a mere  nominal  cost.  It  is  a more  equitable  and  practicable  measure  than 
the  people  of  the  mineral  districts  had  supposed  Congress  would  adopt,  and 
credit  for  its  liberal  and  acceptable  provisions  is  largely  due  to  the  influence  of 
the  representatives  of  the  Pacific  coast,  including  our  own  intelligent  delegate 
H bile  it  is  not  without  defects,  as  a basis  of  legislation  it  is  highly  promising, 

and  must  lead  to  stability  and  method,  and  so  inspire  increased  confidence  and 
zeal  in  quartz  mining.” 


. The  Virginia  Enterprise,  the  leading  journal  of  the  State  of  Nevada  in  its 
issue  of  July  13,  advocating  the  passage  of  the  bill,  said  : 

“ The  bill  proposes  nothing  but  what  already  exists, except  giving  a perfect  title 
to  the  owners  of  any  mine  who  may  desire  it.  But  the  effect  of  this  single  title 
clause,  if  the  bill  becomes  a law,  will  be  of  wonderful  benefit  to  our  State.  Do- 
mestic, and  especially  foreign  capitalists,  who  have  been  restrained  from  invest- 
ing in  our  mines  on  account  of  the  uncertain  tenure  by  which  they  were  held, 
and  the  general  insecurity  of  title,  will  not  hesitate  to  invest  when  they  are 
guaranteed  unmolested  and  permanent  possession  by  the  government.  It  will 
give  an  impetus  to  prospecting,  for  discoveries  will  be  salable ; to  develop- 
ments and  heavy  operations  generally,  for  titles  will  be  quiet  and  secure.  It 
will  create  an  unprecedented  demand  for  labor,  and  inaugurate  enduring  pros- 
perity tin  oughout,  the  State.  The  poor  and  the  rich,  the  workingman  and  the 
capitalist,  will  be  equally  benefited  by  it.” 

II.  Ex.  Doc.  29 15 
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It  may  be  useless  to  regret  past  mistakes,  and  there  is  some  difference  of 
opinion  among  miners  whether  any  serious  mistake  has  been  mace,  hut  it  is  evi- 
dent that  if  the  mining  population  could  have  been  made  permanent  residents 
of  the  various  counties  as  early  -as  1849,  California  would  now  be  thrice  as  riel, 
in  a pecuniary  point  of  view,  as  she  is  at  present..  Hei  go  ( Plfj  uce  “ 0I!e  r * 
been  $900,000,000;  and  the  produce  of  her  agriculture  and  other  branches 
industry  has  been  nearly  as  much,  and  yet  the  total  assessed  value  o the  tax- 
able property  of  the  State  is  only  $180,000,000,  of  which  nearly  half  is  land 
alone;,  so  it  seems  California,  with  all  her  wonderful  wealth,  intelligence,  and  in- 
dustry, has  made  only  five  per  cent,  profit  on  her  business  in  a period  ot  twenty 
years  of  such  an  abundance  of  gold  and  comparative  cheapness  of  the  necessaries 
of  life  as  were  never  witnessed  elsewhere  in  the  world. 


SECTION  11. 


Kb  uniformity. — 9.  Miners’  regulations  in  Nevada  county.-lO.  Miners’ ' ™gu^0™  in 
Siena  county.-ll.  Miners’  regulations  in  Tuolumne  county. -II J.  M'ners  regulations 


in  SaerrlTmmtr^.  Sn^r^uTado'ns  in '6o,„mhia  dWct^-Min^  regu- 

SaitaAS.  camp!— Iff8  Miners’  mgulationsin  ?opperopolis  dis- 
irict -17  Statute  of  Nevada—18.  Blank  district,  Nevada -19.  Virginia  district,  Ne- 
vada -20.  Emulations  of  Keese  River  district.— 2 1 . Quartz  statute  of  Oregon -21 
Quartz  statute'  of  Idaho.-23.  Quartz  statute  of  Anzona.-24.  The  mining  laws 

Mexico. 


1.— MINING  LAWS. 

Mining  for  gold  and  silver  is  a business  new  in  Anglo-Saxon  life,  and  not 
provided  for  in  our  laws.  Suddehly  the  American  government  has  found  itself 
in  the  possession  of  the  richest  deposits  of  the  precious  meta  s in  the  wor  d 
with  the  certainty  that  the  mining  industry  based  upon  them  will  he  one  of  t 
neatest,  and  most  permanent  interests  of  the  country.  It  is  netessary  now  to 
foster  this  industry,  to  protect  it,  to  frame  a code  of  laws  that  will  leave  eveiy 
possible  liberty  to  the  miner  who  wishes  to  work  fairly  in  extracting  the  mo  a 
from  the  earth,  and  will  throw  every  possible  obstruction  m the  way  ot  the 
drones  and  swindlers  who  wish  to  defraud  the  honest  laborer  by  compelling  lit  n 
to  pay  for  the  right  of  working  mines  that  -should  he  open  to  him  without 

Ch  And  first,  let  ns  look  at  the  regulations  adopted  by  the  miners  and  the 
statute;  adopted  by  certain  States  and  Territories  in  regard  to  mining  lor  gold 

aUItSt impossible  to  obtain,  within  the  brief  time  allowed  for  this  pnd uni najy 
report,  a complete  collection  of  the  mining  regulations,  an  " ■ j 

rods  that  they  would  fill  a volume  of  a thousand  pages.  The  e are  not  I s 
than  five  hundred  mining  districts  in  California,  two  hundred . in  N<  'ada,  an 
one  hundred  each  in  Arizona,  Idaho,  and  Oregon,  each  with  its  sit  ot  unttin 
regulations.  The  main  objects  of  the  regulations  are  to  hx  the  boundaries  o 
the  district,  the  size  of  the  claims,  the  manner  in  which  e aims  s a u mai  i < 
and  recorded,  the  amount  of  work  which  must  he  done  to  secure  the  title,  and 
the  circumstances  under  which  the  claim  is  considered  abandoned  and  open  to 
™t  on  by  new  claimants.  The  districts  usually  do  not  contain  more  than 
a hundred  square  miles,  frequently  not  more  than  ten,  and  there  are  m places  a 
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dozen  within- a radius  of  ten  miles.  In  lode  mining,  the  claims  are  usually  two 
hundred  feet  long  on  the  lode;  in  placers  the  size  depends  on  the  character  of 
the  diggings  and  the  amount  of  labor  necessary  to  open  them.  In  hill  diggings, 
where  the  pay  dirt  is  reached  by  long  tunnels,  the  claim  is  usually  a hundred 
feet  wide,  and  reaches  to  the  middle  of  the  hill.  Neglect  to  work  a placer  claim 
for  ten  days  in  the  season  when  it  can  be  worked  is  ordinarily  considered  as  an 
abandonm^tui;.  lie  regulations  in  the  different  districts  are  so  various,  however, 
that  it  *is  impossUe  to  reduce  them  to  a few  classes  comprehending  all  their 
provisions.  The  ’fates  of  Nevada  and  Oregon  and  the  Territories  of  Idaho 
and  Arizona  hate  each  adopted  statutes  in  regard  to  the  size  and  tenure  of 
mining  claims,  and  these  statutes,  so  far  as  they  conflict  with  the  district  regu- 
lations, probably  supersede  them,  although  the  act  of  the  last  session  of  Con- 
gress to  legalize  the  occupation  of  the  mineral  lands  provides  for  the  issue  of 
patents  to  only  the  holders  of  those  lode  claims  which  are  occupied  and  im- 
proved according  to  the  local  custom  or  rules  of  miners  in  the  district  where  the 
same  is  located.* 

Question  might  arise  whether  the  statute  of  the  State  or  Territory  is  to  be 
recognized  as  of  any  force  in  determining  the  right  of  claimants  to  patents.  The 
congressional  act  mentions  only  “ the  local  custom  or  rules  of  miners  in  the  dis- 
trict ; and  those  words  certainly  do  not  describe  a statute ; and  yet  the  statute 
should  be  preferred,  because  it  is  uniform,  clear,  preserved  in  unquestionable 
recoids,  accessible  to  all,  and  of  precise  jurisdiction  ; whereas  the  local  customs 
and  rules  are  various,  and  in  many  districts  indefinite,  unrecorded,  almost  inac- 
cessible, and  conflicting  in  their  jurisdiction. 

I he  evils  of  the  system  of  local  customs  and  rules  afe  well  stated  in  a report 
made  to  the  senate  of  Nevada  on  the  23d  February  last  by  the  committee  on 
mines  and  mining.  The  subject  under  consideration  was  the  adoption  of  a 

general  statute  to  supersede  these  local  customs  and  rules.  The  committee 
say  : 


“In  the  establishment  of  a code  of  mining  laws  in  this  connection  there  are 
certain  self-evident  principles  which  should  be  adopted — 

“ I irst.  The  interest  in  question  being  coextensive  with  the  area  of  the  State, 
and  intimately  blended  with  every  part  of  it,  the  laws  which  seek  to  regulate  it 

s ould  be  general  in  their  character,  uniform  in  their  application,  and  universal 
in  their  dissemination. 

“ Second.  It  being  a vital  and  permanent  interest,  the  laws  which  govern  it 
should  have  the  vitality  and  stability  of  legislative  enactment. 

“ I bird.  It  being  an  interest  pertaining  to  our  own  people,  but  valueless  to  them 
without  foreign  aid,  the  aim  of  the  laws  should  be  twofold,  to  give  protection 
to  our  citizens  and  encouragement  to  capital.” 

Does  the  present  system  answer  all  or  any  of  these  requirements  ? 

1.  As  to  uniformity : there  is  now  nothing  approaching  it.  There  never  was 
confusion  worse  confounded.  More  than  two  hundred  petty  districts  within  the 
limits  of  a single  State,  each  one  with  its  self-approved  code;  these  codes,  dif- 
fering not  alone  each  from  each  other,  but  presenting  numberless  instances  of 


Section  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted , That  whenever  any  person  or  association  of  per- 
sons claim  a vein  or  lode  of  quartz,  or  other  rock  in  place,  hearing  gold,  silver  cinnabar  or 
copper,  having  previously  occupied  and  improved  the  same  according  to  the’ local  custom 
or  rules  ot  miners  in  the  district  where  the  same  is  situated,  and  having  expended  in  actual 
labor  ami  improvements  thereon  an  amount  not  less  than  one  thousand  dollars,  and  in  re- 
gard to  whque  possession  there  is  no  controversy  or  opposing  claim,  it  shall  or  may  be  lawful 
tor  suen  claimant  or  association  of  claimants  to  file  in  the  local  land  office  a diagram  of  the 
samo,  so  extended  laterally  or  otherwise  as  to  conform  to  the  local  laws,  customs,  and  rules 
ot  miners,  and  to  enter  such  tract  and  to  receive  a patent  therefor,  granting  such  mine,  to- 
go  tier  h i iii  the  right  to  follow  such  vein  or  lode  with  its  dips,  angles,  and  variations  to  any 

depth,  although  it  may  enter  the  land  adjoining,  which  laud  adjoining  shall  be  sold  subject 
to  tnia  condition.  jo  j 
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contradiction  in  themselves.  The  law  of  one  point  is  not  the  of  another 
five  miles  distant:  and  a little  further  on  will  be  a code  which  is  the  law 
neither  of  the  former,  and  so  on  ad  infinitum , with  the  further  distur  mg  ac- 
Ze,  added  that  the  Written  laws  themselves  may  he  overrun  by  some  pecnl  ar 
“ custom  ” which  can  he  found  nowhere  recorded,  and  the  proof  of  which  wi  J 
with  the  volume  of  interested  affidavits  which  may  be  brought  on  ether  stde  to 

69 ‘.Again  in  one  district  the  work  required  to  be  done  to  hold , -claim  is  Nominal; 
in  toother,  exorbitant ; in  another,  abolished  ; in  another,  adjure  ed  tvoi  n year  to 
a stranger  seeking:  to  ascertain  die  law,  is  surprised  to\earn  that  there 
fs  no  saitoory  public  record  to  which  he  can  refer ; no  public  officer  to  whom 
he  may  apply  who  is  under  any  bond  or  obligation  to  furnish  him  information 
or  guarantee  its  authenticity.  Often  in  the  newer  districts  %**£th*pn™**» 
semblance  of  a code,  hut  a simple  resolution  adopting  the  code  of  some  oilier  m 
tri“  which  may  he  a hundred  miles  distant.  What  guarantee  has  he  for  invest- 
ment of  either  capital  or  labor  under  such  a system  vagueness 

K„ain  nnrl or  the  nresent  loose  organization  of  distncts,  with  their  agneims 

f T d’o'rv  it  is  often  impossible  to  determine  by  which  code  of  laws  a location 
of  boundary,  it  is  often  ™po;s  J 1 districts,  and  are  . 

boundaries  of  every  district— an  incalculable  expense.  here  .g  now  n0 

o a q tn  permanency  of  regulations,  even  sucli  as  ti  ej  , . , 

2.  As  to  peimanc  - 5 JS  meeting  adopts  a code;  it  apparently  is  the 

paiantec  evcn  of  tl  a . A miners  m_  g*  * l * ^ 

« a,»4 tb,  .boi.  .j»™  by  -Jj* 

, , ,'  "e  knowledge  of.  But  if  the  laws  be  uniform,  and  registered  upon 

the  statute  book  of  the  State,  he  will  have  security  in  his  tenure,  and  reasonable 

n03CeA°sf  ZpfoZZ'Tthe  miner  and  encouragement  to  the  capitalist  the 

newer  fields  of  Idaho  and  Montana,  ^ving  6 pitiful  burlesque  of 

their  faded  “ notices  ” mouldering  on  the  ^ f threatening  terrors  of  the 
development  in  the  way  of  assessment-work,  anc  the  tlneat 

common-law  doctrine  as  to  “vested  rights  This  is*  hat  the  n 

Nevada,  those  who,  never  .losing  faith  legalized 

tunes  iu  sunshine  and  gloom,  now  reap  fiom  t uij  n . ea„el.  to 

district  laws  They  £ thousands  of  ^-^^^'“^^[^cdTcause  thiZe 
engage,  could  satisfactory  title  be  8IV*"’ "ZoeefsUtive  or  judicial  sanction  to 

no  system  ofabandonment  as  yet,  or  ^^hwl.fot  be  satisded  with  a “general 
pniifidence  of  business  men.  buch  will  noi  uc  ° 
f Z ” or  an  “ evident  tendency  of  decisions ; ” they  insist  on  definite  enact- 

".'™S  "it  «•  to‘  >■  - - m“*  “ tb— I"J  " 
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doing  ? lias  your  legislature  authorized  it  ? Has  your  judiciary  sanctioned  it  ? 
If  not,  where  is  the  security  for  investment?” 

As  an  instance  of  the  manner  in  which  the  mining  regulations  are  changed 
and  the  mining  records  neglected,  the  experience  of  North  San  Juan,  one°of 
the  most  prosperous  and  permanent  mining  towns,  may  be  given  here. 

I he  Sweet  land  mining  district  was  organized  and  a series  of  regulations 
adopted  foi  it  in  1S50,  when  claims  were  restricted  to  thirty  feet  square.  In 
1 S-52  the  size  was  enlarged  to  eighty  by  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet,  and  the 
regulations  were  changed  several  times  in  other  respects.  In  1853  the  Sweet- 
land  district  was  subdivided  into  three  smaller  districts,  of  which  North  San 
Juan  is  one.  This  latter  adopted  a set  of  regulations  at  the  time  of  its  organi- 
zation, and  adopted  the  set  now  in  force  a year  later.  A mining  recorder  was 
elected  in  1S54,  but  he  has  been  absent  from  the  district  for  five  years,  and  no 
one  has  been  chosen  to  fill  the  place.  The  regulations  are  treated  by  many 
persons  as  if  they  were  no  longer  in  force — at  least,  as  regards  certain  points  ; 
and  in  many  cases  it  would  be  difficult  to  ascertain  whether  there  is  any  good 
title  to  claims  under  the  regulations. 

2. — NEED  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  MINING  LAW. 

I would  suggest  that  the  act  of  last  session  should  be  so  amended  that,  in 
the  granting  of  patents,  State  and  territorial  statutes  in  regard  to  the  size, 
possession,  working,  and  abandonment  of  claims  should  be  regarded  as  of 
higher  authoiity  than  the  “local  custom  or  rules;”  and  I venture  to  recommend 
further  that  a congressional  act  should  be  passed  prescribing  the  manner  of 
Liking  up,  recording,  working,  and  abandoning  mining  claims  so  long  as  the 
*title  remains  in  the  United  States,  so  that  uniformity  shall  prevail  throughout 
the  whole  country.  Such  an  act,  based  on  the  laws  and  regulations  of  which 
copies  are  given  on  subsequent  pages,  would,  I am  confident,  give  general  satis- 
faction to  the  miners,  as  securing  their  equal  rights.  As  it  is  now,  there  is 
great  diversity. 

The  following  list  shows  some  of  the  differences  in  the  size  of  the  claims  : 
Arizona,  under  statute,  600  feet  square. 

Oregon,  under  statute,  300  feet  on  the  lode  by  150  feet  wide.# 

Idaho,  under  statute,  200  feet  on  the  lode  by  100  feet  wide. 

Nevada,  under  statute,  200  feet  on  the  lode  by  200  feet  wide. 

Nevada  county,  California,  miners’  regulations,  100  feet. 

Tuolumne  county,  California,  miners’  regulations,  150  feet  on  the  lode  and 
150  feet  on  each  side. 

Sierra  county,  California,  miners’  regulations,  250  feet  on  the  lode  and  250 
feet  on  each  side. 

Copperopolis  district,  California,  miners’  regulations,  150  feet  on  the  lode  and 
250  feet  on  each  side  of  the  lode  by  300  feet  wide. 

In  most  districts  of  Nevada  and  in  many  of  California  a miner  may  claim  for 
each  person  in  his  company  200  feet  on  the  lode,  but  he  acquires  no  exclusive 
right  of  possession  to  the  adjoining  land,  except  in  so  far  as  he  may  have  to 
occupy  it  in  his  mining  operations.  In  Arizona,  Oregon,  Idaho,  and  some  dis- 
tricts of  California  and  Nevada,  the  mine  may  take  a considerable  tract  on.  the 
sides  of  the  lode.  If  we  compare  the  size  of  the  claims  simply  in  relation  to 
the  length  on  the  lode,  we  see  that,  taking  the  space  allowed  to  the  miner  in 
Nevada  county,  California,  as  the  unit  of  measurement,  the  miner  in  the  State 
of  Nevada  gets  twice  as  much,  in  Oregon  thrice  as  much,  and  in  Arizona  six 
times  as  much.  There  is  no  good  reason  why  the  claims  should  not  be  of  the 
same  size  in  all  these  places.  The  act  of  Congress  provides  in  section  4 “That 
no  location  hereafter  made  shall  exceed  two  hundred  feet  in  length  along  the 
vein  for  each  locator,  with  an  additional  claim  for  discovery  to  the  discoverer 
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of  the  lode,  with  the  right  to  follow  such  vein  to  any  depth, 
variation^  and  angles,  together  with  a reasonable  quantity  of  s™ face  tor  t 
convenient  workin|  of  the  same  as  fixed  by  local  rules  : And  rr»mf  d > Mcr, 
That  no  nerson  may  make  more  than  one  location  on  the  same  lode,  and  n 
! ra„P  three  thousand  feet  shall  be  taken  in  any  one  claim  by  anv  assoc, a- 
tiou  of  persons.”  These  provisions  reduce  the  length  of  the  claims  to  be  locate 
hereafter  in  Arizona  and  Oregon  to  two  hundred  feet  for  each  person  ; but  they 
do  not  authorize  any  enlargements  of  the  claim  in  the  districts  where  the  limit 
fs  less  than  the  twoVndred  feet.  And  yet  justice  and  sound  policy  req'ine 
that  a miner  should  he  permitted  to  take  up  as  large  a claim  in  Nevada  county 
or  in  Tuolumne  county,  California,  as  in  Oregon  or  Arizona. 

3 THE  CUSTOMARY  LIMITATION  OF  SIZE. 

The  limitation  is,  however,  more  apparent  than  real.  If;-  Smith  i UP 

ffi  rat'etlf  enbd,  ^ 

county,  a there'is^ome'ric^'groimd'oiUsidelif  ^tlm  rtiree^thousand  feet, 

t XTan  her  dm  ofThr  e thousand  feet,  in  the  names  of  fifteen  friends 

" t mentioned  the  first  notice.  He  may  have  no  aurtmnty ^thnow 
tn  claims  for  them,  but  no  one  objects  in  such  a case.  It  John  t 

s.rr:./u  srSr*.  - ■ -»f  -“-s;  isaccs 

!Lpe,l  sixteen  lmndred  or  two  thousand  feet  in  length,  i he  Mexican  lawnxes 

fcet.  The  valuable  claims  are  usually  found  fiad/a  plac9 

parties  of  not  moie  than  tin  1 . ’ t^ey  sh0uld  be  compelled  by 

in  a rich  lode,  there  is  no  gooc  reason  . , under  the  present  law  and 

the  law  to  give  most  of  it  away  to  friends  as  is  done  unde  the  p c 

custom.  Three  locators  get  only  B'^imlred  feet  out  « ^three  • . 

fifth.  They  may  request  their  friend  toconvey  «» ttom  one^  aud 

ing  four-fifths,  but  oftentimes  they  fee  ■ benefit  ffoes  to  persons  who 

if  the  claim  turns-out  to  be  valuable,  most  of  tl  e benefit  goes  to  < 
have  done  nothing  to  discover  the  mine  £ ™"ld friei,ds.  Two 
reward  to  the  miner,  and  not  compel  him  t b ‘ enterprise*  the  pay- 

hundred  feet  is  not  enough  on  ordinary  lodes i or n ^nim  d’tlie  miuer 

streak  of  rock  may  run  down  obliquely  •„  bis  c,aim.  If 

wants  to  know  that  he  can  follow  ,t  ,fo1  « '®a“  ,”d*  a„d  could  trace  it  for  eight 
two  miners  should  find  a rich  place  it,  a qua  tz  . _ 

i a feet  nloiiff  the  lode,  and  were  satisfied  that  me  r * A * 

bundled  feet  Mo  o whether  any  part  of  the  lode  beyond  the 

The 'knowledge  that  location  could  acquire  more  than  two  hundred  bet  by  Iw 
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tion  would  encourage  prospecting.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  lode  contained 
only  a moderate  quantity  of  valuable  ore,  and  could  not  be  made  to  pay  until 
after  an  investment  of  more  capital  than  the  two  had  at  their  command,  then 
they  could  make  up  the  original  company  of  eight  persons,  with  one  hundred 
feet  to  each  ; or  they  could  take  up  the  claim  in  their  two  names,  and  each  could 
sell  or  give  away  portions  of  his  share  to  friends  who  would  furnish  money.  By 
increasing  the  amount  that  each  individual  can  hold  by  location,  the  miner  has 
everything  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose.  If  the  mine  will  pay  from  the  start,  the 
profit  goes  to  the  man  who  deserves  it ; if  the  mine  requires  outside  capital  for 
its  deA  elopment,  the  miner  can  obtain  it  as  readily  as  at  present.  The  Spanish 
law  which  was  framed  in  1783,  after  an  experience  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years,  and  is  now  in  force  throughout  Spanish  America,  allows  each  locator  to 
hold  two  hundred  varas,  or  five  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  The  quartz  regulations 
of  California  were  most  of  them  framed  about  1852  and  1853,  with  no  experi- 
ence, and  under  the  influence  of  persons  familiar  only  with  the  small  claims  cus- 
tomary in  the  placers.  It  is  true  that  many  of  the  regulations  have  been  re- 
enacted at  later  dates,  but  the  old  influences  have  not  been  broken  up.  There 
is  now  a disposition  to  find  fault  with  the  California  regulations,  and  to  prefer 
the  provisions  of  the  Mexican  law,  as  to  the  size  of  claims. 

4.— PROPOSED  WIDTH  OF  CLAIMS. 

A claim  should  cover  not  only  the  lode  but  a certain  area  on  both  sides.  The 
act  of  Congress  allows  a reasonable  quantity  of  surface  for  the  convenient  work- 
ing of  the  same,  as  fixed  by  local  rules.”  Here  again  the  “ local  rules”  alone 
are  recognized.  What  is  a “ reasonable”  quantity  of  surface  ? In  Arizona  it  is 
three  hundred  feet  on  each  side  of  the  middle  of  the  lode  ; in  Oregon  it  is  twenty- 
five  feet  on  each  side  of  the  lode  ; in  Idaho  it  is  a tract  one  hundred  feet  widew; 
in  Tuolumne  county,  California,  it  is  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  on  each  side  of 
the  lode  ; in  Sierra  county,  California,  it  is  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  wide  on 
each  side  ; in  the  Copperopolis  district  it  is  three  hundred  feet  wide ; in  the  State 
of  Nevada,  Nevada  county,  California,  and  in  many  other  counties  of  California, 
it  is  all  the  land  that  is  actually  occupied  by  the  works  of  the  company  or  miner, 
and  no  more.  Under  the  customs  in  those  districts  in  which  the  miner  obtained 
no  fixed  quantity  of  surface,  he  never  laid  claim  to  any  portion  outside  of  his 
lode,  except  as  he  occupied  it  for  his  tunnel,  shaft,. mill,  dwelling,  ditch,  dump, 
reservoir  for  tailings,  or  something  of  the  sort ; if  he  had  all  his  works  at  one  end 
of  his  claim,  he  had  no  title  to  any  of  the  surface  of  the  other  end ; any  other 
miner  might  thep  take  up  another  lode  within  ten  feet  of  his  and  work  it.  The 
law  of  Mexico,  the  statutes  of  Arizona,  Oregon  and  Idaho,  and  the  regulations 
of  I uolumne  and  Sierra  counties,  authorize  the  miner  to  occupy  a specific  amount 
of  surface,  and  all  the  minerals  within  that  area  belong  to  him,  whether  he 
has  discovered  all  the  lodes  within  it  or  not.  It  often  happens  that  large  veins 
have  branches  or  spurs,  which  at  the  surface  appear  as  if  they  were  parallel 
veins,  and  when  the  main  vein  is  opened  and  found  to  be  rich,  outsiders,  if  not 
forbidden  by  the  laws  or  regulations,  make  a custom  of  claiming  the  spurs  and 
branches,  in  the  hope  that  they  may  prove  to  be  independent  lodes,  or  in  the 
expectation  of  making  money  out  of  them  before  the  connection  can  be  proved, 
or  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  the  owner  of  the  main  lode  to  buy  them  out, 
and  thus  save  the  expense  of  litigation.  Such  claims  upon  spurs,  and  the  liti- 
gation resulting  from  them,  have  been  among  the  most  important  facts  in  thehis- 
tory  of  Virginia  City,  and  they  have  been  common  in  many  of  the  quartz  districts 
of  California.  They  are  among  the  greatest  evils  that  beset  lode  mining  in  cer- 
tain counties.  It  was  mainly  to  prevent  this  kind  of  fraud,  for  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  give  any  other  name  to  it  as  generally  practiced,  that  the  law  of 
Mexico  authorized  the  miner  to  hold  a traet  five  hundred  and  fifty  feet  wide  at 
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right  angles  to  tlie  course  of  the  lode,  and  thus  he  could  cover  any  ground  which 
he  found  interlopers  might  want  to  claim.  The  purpose  was  not  so  much  to  give 
him  room  for  working,  as  to  secure  his  title  and  protect  him  from  litigation  and 
troublesome  neighbors.  Under  every  set  of  regulations,  customs,  or  local  rules, 
and  under  every  code  of  mining  daw,  the  owner  of  the  main  vein  under  the  first 
location  owns  all  the  spurs ; but  he  may  not  be  able  to  prove  for  y ears  that  it  is 
a spur.  This  was  the  case  in  several  important  suits  in  Virginia  City,  where  tlie 
spur  was  not  traced  to  its  union  with  the  main  vein  until  the  miners  had  gone 
down  five  hundred  feet,  and  they  did  not  reach  that  depth  till  after  years  of 
working.  There  may  be,  and  no  doubt  are,  cases  in  which  two  valuable  and 
independent  lodes  are  found  within  two  hundred  feet  of  each  other ; and  in  such 
instances  it  would  perhaps  be  injurious  to  the  mining  interest  to  let  the  hrst 
claimant  have  both  lodes,  but  ‘buch  cases  would  be  very  rare.  As  a matter  ot 
fact  there  is  no  complaint  among  miners  of  any  evil  caused  by  giving  a claim  to 
a fixed  area  of  surface,  whereas  there  is  great  complaint  about  the  license  ot 
taking  claims  on  spurs  within  a few  feet  of  the  main  lode.  The  latter  evi  is 
common  ; the  former  is  almost  unknown  ; the  general  sentiment  among  the  miners 
favors  the  recognition  of  a surface  claim  at  least  two  hundred  feet  wide  across 

the  lode. 

5.— WORK  REQUIRED  TO  HOLD  CLAIMS. 


One  of  the  greatest  evils  that  besets  lode  mining  at  present  is  that  a vast 
number  of  claims  are  held  without  being  worked,  and  without  any  expectation 
on  the  part  of  the  claimants  of  working  them.  Most  claims  are  taken  up  merely 
as  a matter  of  speculation,  and  not  for  the  purpose  of  mining ; and  many  of  the 
claimants  are  persons  who  have  never  done  any  regular  work  at  quartz  mining. 
"When  a rich  vein  is  found,  a multitude  of  persons  rush  to  the  place,  and  each 
one  gets  a claim,  if  possible,  in  every  vein  in  the  district.  He  puts  down  the 
names  of  enough  associates  to  make  up  a claim  a thousand  or  two  thousand  feet 
long,  and  thus  all  the  lodes  of  the  district  are  soon  appropriated.  1 wo  or  three 
of  the  associates  may  be  present  with  him  or  perhaps  not  one  of  them  has  e>  er 
been  near  the  place.  He  has  taken  his  claims  and  he  now  waits  for  others  to 
develop  the  district  and  prove  that  they  are  valuable.  If  by  the  opening  ot  the 
adjacent  mines,  his  claims  are  proved  to  be  rich,  he  sells  oufrat  a handsome 
profit ; if  not,  he  has  lost  little.  Then  if  a miner  goes  into  one  of  the  quartz 
mining  districts  and  wishes  to  prospect  a vein  thoroughly,  he  will  find  that  most 
of  these  lodes  which  he  would  prefer  to  work  are  held  as  claims,  though  no 
substantial  work  has  been  done  in  them.  He  cannot  afford  to  buy,  because  lie 
might  have  to  buy  dozens  before  finding  one  that  would  yield  an)  thing  befc  e 
being  examined  ; and  he  cannot  afford  to  prospect  before  buying,  because  any 
discovery  that  he  might  make  would  enhance  the  puce,  an  oe  to  t le  pio 
the  claimant.  The  system  that  recognizes  the  validity  of  unworked  claims^  a 
great  check  to  mining  industry  and  to  the  development  of  minei  a wea^i. 
individuals  who  profit  by  it  are  usually  of  a class  v ho  t ui\e  at  tie  ex  peine  ^ 
the  industrious  and  enterprising.  The  miner  desiring  to  get  a c ami  vi  i le 
intention  of  working  it  has  everything  to  lose  and  nothing  to  gam  u ■ } " 
tem.  It  is  true  that  the  local  regulations  require  the  claim- ho  mi  1)10  ,l.c\r 
tain  amount  of  work  evpry  year  to  secure  his  title,  but  tins  lequiumeiit  is  in 
most  districts  a mere  form*  and  it  is  evaded  by  shamt  work,  or  the  require- 


*The  San  Francisco  Mining  and  Scientific  Press,  a recognized  authority  among  miners, 

8atf  fvjUf  regard'to^he'performance  oMabor  to  perfect  » title,  every  miner  knows  that  tbe 

"t^verno^  McComtck' ’oVArisone^ukis  message  delivered  to  tbe  territorial  legislature  on 
tlie  8th  of  October,  1800,  says  : 
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ment  is  a nullity  because  no  provision  is  made  for  ascertaining  whether  the 
work  has  been  done,  and  the  title  is  held  to  be  good  until,  when  some  adverse 
claim  is  made,  the  first  claim  is  pronounced  invalid  by  a court,  after  a trial 
in  which  the  result  does  not  necessarily  go  with  justice.”  The  presumption  is 
always  with  the  first  claimant  in  such  cases.  • A considerable  portion  of  the 
community  being  interested  in  similar  sham  claims,  it  is  difficult  to  get  a jury 
to  give  a verdict  against  them,  even  if  the  testimony  were  against  them  ; but  the 
law  is  so  framed  that  usually  if  one  witness  swears  that  a certain  amount  of 
work  has  been  done  to  hold  a claim,  the  adverse  party  cannot  disprove  it.  Now 

let  us  see  what  amount  of  work  is  necessary  to  hold  a lode  claim  in  various  dis- 
tricts. 

. ^ course  of  the  year  1866,  eighty  miles  of  quartz  claims  were  taken  up 
in  Nevada  county,  and  most  of  these  claims  are  held  to-day  by  a good  title 
under  the  mining  regulations,  though  not  five  miles  of  the  eighty  to-day  are 
worked,  and  the  owners  of  the  remaining  seventy -five  have  no  intention  of  work- 
ing their  claims  soon. 

The  Nevada  Transcript,  (Nevada  county,  California,)  in  a number  published 
in  October,  1866,  said  : 

“ It  is  safe  to  estimate  the  mining  locations  of  the  past  two  years  in  this 
county,  including  water  privileges,  gravel  and  quartz  claims,  at  about  373  miles. 
The  locations  of  the  present  year  amount  to  over  177  miles.  Of  these  fully 
one-half  are  quartz  claims.  This  estimate  will  suffice  to  show  the  great  import- 
ance to  which  quartz  mining  has  grown  within  a very  short  period.  Very  few 
of  the  many  ledges  located  have  yet  become  yielding  mines,  and  a large  number 
are  now  unworked,  the  owners,  having  done  work  enough  to  hold  them,  are 
waiting  for  more  Enterprising  men  to  develop  the  neighboring  claims.” 

Under  the  statute  of  Nevada  a claim  may  be  held  for  one  year  by  the  excava- 
tion, of  fifty  cubic  feet  of  rock  for  each  two  hundred  feet,  or  by  the  payment  of 
two  cents  per  foot. 

Under  the  statute  of  Oregon  a claim  may  be  held  for  a year  by  work  to  the 
amount  of  fifty  dollars  for  each  three  hundred  feet,  or  for  the  share  of  each 
original  locator. 

In  Idaho,  under  the  territorial  statute,  work  to  the  amount  of  one  hundred 
dollars  for  the  claim  of  each  original  locator  gives  a perpetual  title. 

Accoiding  to  The  territorial  statute  of  Arizona  the  claimant  or  claimants  must 
sink  a shaft  thirty  feet  deep,  or  cut  a tunnel  fifty  feet  long,  within  the  first  ten 
days,  to  establish  a claim,  which  may  then  be  held  for  two  years  without  further 
woik  by  filing  an  annual  affidavit  of  intention  to  work  the  claim  ; and  after 
two  years  the  claim,  no  matter  how  many  feet  it  contains,  may  be  held  by  thirty 
days’  work  annually. 

Under  the  local  regulations  pf  the  Virginia  district,  three  days’  labor  would 
secure  the  title  to  two  hundred  feet  for  one  month,  or  work  to  the  amount  of 
forty  dollars  for  six  months. 

I he  local  regulations  for  Reese  River  district  do  not  provide  for  any  forfeiture 
for  lack  of  work. 

1 he  local  regulations  of  Nevada  county,  California,  require  twenty  days’  work 
or  labor  to  the  amount  of  one  hundred  dollars  to  secure  a claim  for  one  year. 

“ It  is  also  important  that,  excepting  in  districts  where  active  hostility  on  the  part  of  the 
Indians  absolutely  prevents,  the  actual  occupation  and  improvement  of  claims  shall  be  made 
requisite  to  their  possession,  unless  pre-empted  under  the  congressional  law.  The  lack  of 
such  a requirement  hitherto  has  seriously  retarded  the  development  of  our  mineral  resources 
ami  the  general  prosperity  of  the  Territory,  and  proved  discouraging  to  new  comers,  especi- 
ally in  the  comities  on  the  Colorado  river,  where  hundreds  of  lodes,  taken  up  in  years  past  by 
parties  now  abseut  from  the  Territory,  are  unworked  ; and  yet,  under  the  existing  law,  no  one 
has  right  to  lay  claim  to  them,  be  he  ever  so  able  or  anxious  to  open  them.” 
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In  tlie  Copperopolis  district  seven  days’  work  holds  a company’s  claim  for 
a year. 

Under  the  local  regulations  of  Tuolumne  county,  California,  one  day’s  work 
will  hold  a claim  for  a month,  or  labor  to  the  value  of  one  hundred  dollars  will 
hold  it  for  six  months. 


6.— PROPOSED  CHANGE  AS  TO  WORK  REQUIRED. 

There  is  no  uniformity  here,  nor  is  the  same  amount  of  labor  required  by  any 
two  codes.  Diversity  implies  injustice  to  individuals  and  injury  to  the  State. 
If  it  were  wise  to  give  a perpetual  title  in  Idaho,  after  labor  to  the  value  of  one 
hundred  dollars  had  been  done,  it  cannot  be  wise  to  require  labor  worth  fifty 
dollars  annually  in  Oregon,  or  one  hundred  dollars  in  Nevada  county,  California. 
All  the  statutes  and  regulations  require  some  work,  except  the  State  of  Nevada, 
which  enables  the  claimant  by  paying  two  cents  per  lineal  foot  annually,  to  hold 
his  claim  forever.  The  two  cents  are  to  go  into  the  State  treasury,  and  tne  coin 
mutation,  if  maintained,  will  have  a very  prejudicial  effect  on  the  mining  interest. 
It  will  enable  men  to  hold  claims  without  working  them,  ana  tnat  is  precisely  tne 
result  which  the  laws  should  prevent.  One  of  the  evils  with  which  lode  mining 
has  now  to  contend  is  that  the  miners  who  are  willing  and  anxious  to  work  lodes 
lying  idle  on  public  land  cannot  get  possession  of  them.  The  law  should  .be 
strict  against  those  who  hold  claims  without  working  them.  Every  presumption 
should  be  against  titles  that  are  not  founded  on  continued  occupation  and  work. 
The  statutes  should  be  so  framed  that  the  miner  who  desires  to  work,  and  who 
does  work  in  good  faith,  shall  have  every  advantage  over  the  drone  who  takes 
claims  and  tries  to  hold  them  until  their  great  value  is  proved  by  others,  so 
that  be  can  sell  them  out,  after  having  incurred  little  expense  or  risk. 

In  Mexico  it  is  expected  that  the  miner  will  keep  at  least  four  men  employed 
continually  at  his  mine,  and  if  he  omits  to  have  so  many  as  four  for  a period  of 
four  months,  except  in  time  of  war,  famine,  or  pestilence,  he  forfeits  liis  title. 
The  constant  labor  of  one,  two,  or  three  men,  of  the  employment  of  a dozen 
during  the  year,  is  not  enough.  The  Mexican  law,  however,  is  too  strict  on 
this  point  for  the  present  wants  of  the  American  mining  districts.  Wages  are 
so  high  that  many  companies,  which  really  intend  to  open  the  mines,  and  an  at 
wor^  in  good  faith  with  one  or  two  men,  would  abandon  their  claims  rather 
than  undertake  to  pay  four  men  continuously.  Nevertheless,  severe  as  Mexi- 
can law  is  on  individuals,  it, is  admirably  fitted  to  develop  the  mining  interest. 
The  Spanish  maxim  is  that  the  man  who  does  the  most  work  in  tne  mine 
has  the  most  right  to  it. 


7.— LAW  NEEDED  FOR  CENTURIES  OF  MINING. 

It  is  evident  to  all  who  have  made  themselves  familiar  with  the  history  of 
mining  in  other  countries,  and  who  have  examined  the  mineral  resources  ot  the 
Pacific  States,  that  our  gold  and  silver  mining  industry  will  last  toi  ct  ntuiu 
and  will  grow  to  be  far  more  important  and  to  employ  many  more  laborers  than 
at  present.  It  is  evident,  too,  after  the  consideration  of  the  various  statuUs,  an 
local  regulations  that  some  further  legislation  is  necessary  to  protect  am  °?ter 
the  development  of  this  great  industry.  If  further  legislation  be  nece^aiy, 
wisdom  suggests  that  action  should  not  be  postponed  for  a time.  1 he  mining 
industry  is  too  important  to  the  interests  of  individuals  and  to  the. wealth  and 
growth  of  the  State  to  be  neglected.  It  is  now,  while  the  business  is  still  in  its 
infancy,  that  the  proper  principles  should  be  laid  down,  so  as  to  secure  the  miner 
in  the  safe  enjoyment  of  the  treasures  which  he  brings  to  light.  The  land  on 
which  the  mining  industry  is  based  belongs  to  the  Union,  and  Congress  has 
the  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  the  tenure  of  claims  until  the  time  when  they 
become  private  property. 
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The  net  of  the  last  session  is  an  excellent  foundation  on  which  to  build  up 
gradually  a code  suited  to  our  wants,  and  the  local  mining  regulations  suggest 
many  important  provisions.  The  interests  involved,  both  public  and  private, 
are  so  great  that  much  caution  is  necessary ; and  yet  the  necessity  of  some  uni- 
form and  comprehensive  system  is  undeniable.  It  is  better  to  legislate  too  little 
than  too  much,  and  the  first  statutes  should  be  confined  to  a few  general  and 
fundamental  principles,  to  which  additions  can  be  made  as  experience  is  gained 
and  the  wants  of  t lie  miners  are  better  understood.  The  main  purpose  of  legis- 
lation, in  mining,  should  be  to  protect  the  working  miner,  and  encourage  him  in 
the  development  of  the  mineral  resources  of  the  country.  His  interest  in  this 

matter  is  intimately  associated  with  the  prosperity  of  the  nation. 

• 

8. — CONGRESS  ALONE  CAN  ESTABLISH  UNIFORMITY. 

Congress  alone  can  establish  uniform  rules,  applicable  equally  to  all  the 
mining*  districts.  Experience  has  shown  that  if  the  matter  be  left  to  the  several 
States  and  Territories  in  which  the  mineral  deposits  are  found,  each  will  have 
its  own  system.  Local,  personal,  and  immediate  interests  have  far  more  influ- 
ence in  local  legislatures  than  in  Congress ; which  last,  from  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  constituted,  must  pay  more  regard  to  general,  permanent,  and  public 
interests.  It  is  therefore  in  every  respect  to  be  desired  that  Congress  should 
exercise  its  power  and  fix  by  a comprehensive  act  the  terms  upon  which  claims 
to  mines  oil  the  public  land  may  be  held.  A wise  and  generous  basis  for  such 
legislation  was  laid  by  the  act  of  last  session.  The  equity  of  the  miner’s  title 
was  acknowledged  ; the  courts  were  directed  to  protect  him  in  his  possession  ; 
and  the  validity  of  the  local  rules  was  for  the  time  recognized.  The  subject  was 
too  extensive  to  dispose  of  it  all  at  once.  It  is  better  to  do  the  work  slowly 
than  to  do  it  ill.  Step  by  step  we  shall  advance  to  have  a superior  taw,  worthy 
of  the  superior  energy,  intelligence,  and  industry  of  our  miners,  and  the  superior 
richness  and  extent  of  our  mmeral  deposits. 

The  following  are  the  miners’  regulations  in  some  of  the  principal  mining 
districts : 

9.— MINERS’  REGULATIONS.— QUARTZ  REGULATIONS  OF  NEVADA  COUNTY, 

CALIFORNIA. 

Article  1.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  following  laws  shall  extend  overall  quartz 
mines  and  quartz  mining  property  within  the  county  of  Nevada. 

Art.  2.  Each  prospector  of  a quartz  claim  shall  hereafter  be  entitled  to  one 
hundred  f et  on  a quartz  ledge  or  vein,  and  the  discoverer  shall  be  allowed  one 
hundred  feet  additional.  Each  claim  shall  include  all  the  dips,  angles,  and  va 
nations  of  the  vein. 

Art.  3.  On  the  discovery  of  a vein  of  quartz,  three  days  shall  be  allowed  to 
mark  and  stake  off  the  same  in  such  manner,  by  name  of  the  owner  and  number 
of  the  claim,  or  otherwise,  as  shall  properly  and  fully  identify  such  claims. 
Parties  having  claims  may  cause  a map  or  plan  to  be  made  and  a copy  filed  with 
the  recorder,  if  deemed  requisite  to  more  particularly  fix  the  localitv. 

Art.  4.  Work  to  the  extent  of  one  hundred  dollars  in  value,  or  twenty  days’ 
faithful  labor,  shall  be  performed  by  each  company  holding  claims,  within  thirty 
days  of  the  date  of  recording  the  same,  as  provided  for  in  article  sixth  of  these 
laws;  and  the  duly  authorized  representative  of  a company  making  oath  that 
such  money  has  been  expended,  or  that  such  labor  has  been  performed,  shall  be 
entitled  to  a certificate  from  a county  recorder  or  deputy,  guaranteeing  undis- 
puted possession  of  said  claim  for  the  term  of  one  year;  and  a like  sum  of 
money  or  amount  of  labor  expended  or  performed  within  twenty  days  of  each 
succeeding  year,  duly  acknowledged  as  herein  named,  shall  entitle  the  claimant 
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or  company,  from  year  to  year,  to  further  certificates  of  undisputed  proprietoiship 
and  possession  ; and  a company  having  a mill  contracted  for  in  good  faith,  to 
the  amount  of  live  thousand  dollars,  for  the  working  of  its  claim  01  claims,  the 
proper  representatives  of  the  company  making  oath  of  the  same,  shall  be  entitled 
to  receive  from  said  county  recorder  a title-deed  to  said  claim  or  claims,  guaran- 
teeing to  the  claimant  or  company,  their  successors  and  assigns,  undisputed  pos- 
session and  proprietorship  forever  under  these  laws ; provided  that  nothing 
in  this  article  shall  at  any  time  be  inconsistent  with  the  laws  of  the  United  Spates. 

Art.  5.  Whenever  the  requisite  amount  of  money  or  labor  has  not  been  ex- 
pended within  thirty  days  from  the  adoption  of  these  laws,  the  claim  or  claims 
thus  neglected  shall  be  considered  abandoned  and  subject  to  be  relocated  by 

any  other  party  or  parties.  . 

Art.  6.  Any  person  a citizen  of  the  United  btates,  or  any  person  having  taken 
the  necessary  steps  to  become  a citizen  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  entitled  to 
hold  one  quartz  claim  as  provided  for  in  article  first,  and  as  many  moie  as  niay 
be  purchased  in  good  faith  for  a valuable  consideration,  for  which  ceitificates  o 
proprietorship  shall  be  issued  by  the  county  recorder. 

Art.  7.  The  regularly  elected  county  recorder  of  Nevada  county  shall  serve 
as  recorder  of  this  county  in  quartz  claims,  authenticating  his  acts  by  the  county 
seal.  He  shall  appoint  as  his  deputy  such  person  for  Grass  valley  as  may  be 
elected  by  the  district  of  Grass  valley,  and  he  shall  pass  his  recoids  to  his 

successor.  „ • . . . . 

Art.  8.  The  fees  of  the  recorder  and  deputy  shall  be  the  same  as  the  statute 

fees  for  recording  per  folio.  - , 

■ Art.  9.  No  title  to  a claim  hereafter  taken  up  or  purchased  shall  be  valid 

unless  recorded  in  the  books  of  the  aforesaid  county  recorder  or  deputy  within 
ten  days  of  its  location  or  purchase. 

Adopted  December  20,  1852,  and  still  in  force. 

]0. — QUARTZ  REGULATIONS  OF  SIERRA  (jpUNTY,  CALIFORNIA. 

Article  1.  A claim  on  any  quartz  ledge  in  this  county  may  have  a length 
of  two  hundred  feet  along  the  same,  and  a width  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
at  right  angles  with  the  ledge,  on  each  side  of  the  same,  to  include  all  quartz 

found  within  the  above-mentioned  limits.  . , , 

Art.  2.  Any  person  discovering  a gold-bearing  ledge,  not  previously  locaico, 

shall  be  entitled  to  two  claims,  being  one  claim  for  discovery. 

Art.  3.  No  person  but  a discoverer  shall  be  entitled  to  hold  more  than  one 

claim  by  location,  in  a company.  . . , , 

Art.  4.  No  one  but  an  American  citizen,  or  a foreigner  who  has  and  exhibits 

his  foreign  miner’s  tax  receipt,  shall  be  allowed  to  hold  a claim  by  location  on 

any  quartz  ledge  in  this  county. 

Art.  5.  It  shall  be  necessary  for  claimants  to  post  a notice  on  some  conspicu- 
ous place  on  the  claims  located,  setting  forth  the  numbei  of  feet  c aunec , an 
from  what  point,  upon  which  the  real  names  of  the  locators  shall  appeal  m u 
Said  notice  shall  hold  good  for  ten  days,  at  the  expiration  of  which  time  a copy 
of  said  notice  shall  be  placed  upon  the  records  of  this  county.  I lie  notice  ana 
record  as  above  shall  hold  said  claims,  without  further  improvements,  loin  am 
after  the  first  day  of  November  until  the  first  day  of  May  following,  it  recorded 
after  said  first  day  of  November.  But  upon  all  claims  located  between  t le  n.-t 
dav  of  May  and  the  first  day  of  November  following,  labor  to  the  amount  of 
ei°ht  dollars  per  claim  shall  be  expended  toward  the  prospecting  or  de\  eloping 

the  same  in  each  thirty  days  after  such  location. 

Art  6 To  hold  quartz  claims  for  the  first  twelve  months  attei  location,  it 

sh  ill  be  required  of  each  claimant  to  expend  at  least  one  hundred  dollars  upon 
each  claim  of  two  hundred  feet  in  such  improvements  as  may  be  required  in  the 

development  of  the  same. 
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Art.  7.  Quartz  claims,  which  have  heen  duly  located  in  accordance  with  the 
foregoing  rules  and  regulations,  persons  are  entitled  to  hold  without  limit  as  to 

number,  by  afterwards  conforming  to  the  requirements  set  forth  in  these  by- 
laws. J 

Art.  8.  All  quartz  claims  in  this  county  heretofore  located,  upon  which  no 
permanent  improvements  have  been  made,  will  be  declared  forfeited  within 
t dity  days  after  the  publication  of  these  by-laws,  unless  the  notice  of  location 
is  renewed  and  recorded,  if  not  already  upon  the  records  of  the  county,  and 
labor  expended  upon  the  same  in  accordance  with  the  foregoing  regulations  for 
holding  quartz  claims. 

11.  QUARTZ  REGULATIONS  OF  TUOLUMNE  COUNTY,  CALIFORNIA. 

The  following  are  the  quartz  regulations  of  Tuolumne  county  : 

Article  1.  I he  jurisdiction  of  the  following  laws  shall  extend  over  and 
govern  all  quartz  mining  property  within  Tuolumne  county: 

Art.  2 Each  proprietor  or  locator  of  a quartz  claim  shall  be  entitled  to 
one  hundred  and  fifty  (150)  feet  in  length  of  the  vein,  including  all  its  dips  and 
angles  ; also  one  hundred  and  fifty  (150)  feet  on  each  side  of  said  vein,  together 
with  the  right  of  way  on  either  side  of , said  vein,  to  run  tunnels  and  drifts  any 
distance  that  may  be  necessary  in  order  to  work  said  vein;  provided  that  the 
right  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  (150)  feet  herein  granted  on  each  side  of  the  vein 
shall  not  be  deemed  to  conflict  Avitli  or  detract  from  the  right  of  any  subsequent 
locator  who  may  discover  a vein  outside  of  said  one  hundred  and  fifty  (150) 
feet,  to  follow  his  vein  through  said  ground. 

Art.  3.  The  original  dicoverer  of  a vein  shall  be  entitled  to  hold  three  hun- 
dred (300)  feet  in  length  on  said  vein,  by  virtue  of  discovery. 

Art.  4.  No  man  shall,  by  virtue  of  pre-emption,  be  entitled  to  hold  more 
than  one  cl  dm  on  the  same  vein,  except  as  provided  in  article  third. 

Art.  5.  All  quartz  claims  hereafter  taken  up  or  located  shall  be  plainly 
maikcd  by  notices  posted,  containing  the  claimants*  names  and  the  number  of 
feet  claimed. 

Art.  6.  The  parties  locating  a quartz  claim  shall  put  at  least  one  full  day’s 
work  on  said  vein  in  every  thirty  days,  in  order  to  hold  the  same.  A day’s  Avork 
shall  be  eight  hours’  labor;  provided,  hoAvever,  that  the  sum  of  one  hundred 
dollais  ($100)  expended  on  said  claim  shall  hold  the  same  for  six  months  from 
the  date  of  its  expenditure. 

Art.  7.  Any  individual,  company,  or  companies  erecting  machinery  for 
working  quartz  shall,  by  virtue  of  said  machinery,  hold  the  vein  or  veins  be- 
longing to  said  individual,  company,  or  companies. 

Art.  8.  These  Eavs  shall  be  in  full  force  and  effect  from  and  after  the  first 
day  of  September,  A.  I).  1858. 

Iff— QUARTZ  REGULATIONS  OF  SACRAMENTO  COUNTY. 

Article  1.  rl  he  jurisdiction  of  the  folloAving  laws  shall  extend  over  all  quartz 
mines  and  quartz  mining  property  within  the  county  of  Sacramento. 

Art.  2.  Eapli  pioprietoi  of  a quartz  claim  shall  hereafter  be  entitled  to  two 
hundred  feet  of  a quartz  ledge  or  vein,  and  the  discoverer  shall  be  allowed  two 
hundred  feet  additional.  Each  claim  shall  include  all  the  dips,  angles,  and 
variations  of  the  vein. 

Art.  3.  On  the  discovery  of  a vein  of  quartz,  three  days  shall  be  alloAved  to 
mark  and  stake  off  the  same,  in  such  manner,  by  name  of  the  owner,  and  num- 
ber of  the  claim,  or  otherwise,  as  shall  properly  and  fully  identify  such  claims. 

I arties  having  claims  may  have  a map  or  plan  made  and  a copy  filed  with 
the  recorder,  if  deemed  requisite  to  more  particularly  fix  the  locality. 
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Art.  4.  Work  to  the  extent  of  sixty  dollars  in  value  or  twenty  days’  faithful 
labor  shall  be  performed  by  each  company  holding  claims,  within  thirty  days 
from  the  date  of  recording  the  same,  as  provided  in  article  six  of  these  laws,  and 
the  duly  authorized  representative  of  a company  making  oath  that  such  money 
has  been  expended,  or  that  such  labor  has  been  performed,  shall  be  entitled  to 
a certificate  from,  recorder  guaranteeing  undisputed  possession  of  such  claims 
for  the  term  of  one  year ; and  a like  sum  of  money  or  amount  oi  labor  ex- 
pended or  performed  within  twenty  days  of  each  succeeding  year,  duly  acknowl- 
edged as  herein  named,  shall  entitle  the  claimants  or  company,  from  year  tp  year, 
to  certificates  of  undisputed  proprietorship  and  possession ; and  a company  hav- 
in cr  a mill  contracted'  for  in  good  faith  to  the  amount  of  five  thousand  dollars  tor 
the  working  of  its  claim  or  claims,  the  proper  representative  of  the  company 
making  oath  of  the  same,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  from  said  county  recorder 
a title-deed  of  said  claim  or  claims,  guaranteeing  to  the  claimants  or  company, 
their  successors  or  assigns,  undisputed  possession  and  proprietors  nip  forever 
under  these  laws  ; provided  that  nothing  in  this  article  shall  be  at  any  time 

inconsistent  with  the  laws  of  the  United  States.  . 

Art  5 Whenever  the  requisite  amount  of  money  or  labor,  as  provided  tor  in 
article  four,  has  not  been  expended  within  sixty  days  from  the  adoption  of  these 
laws,  the  claim  or  claims  thus  neglected  shall  be  considered  abandoned,  and 

subiect  to  be  located  by  any  other  party  or  parties.  . 

Art.  6.  Any  person,  a citizen  of  the  United  States,  or  any  person  having 
taken  the  necessary  steps  to  become  a citizen  of  the  United  States,  shall  be 
entitled  to  hold  one  quartz  claim,  as  provided  for  in  article  second,  and  as  many 
more  as  may  be  purchased  in  good  faith  for  a valuable  consideration,  for  which 

a certificate *of  proprietorship  shall  be  issued  by  the  recorder. 

Art.  7.  The  discoverer  of  a new  ledge  or  vein  of  quartz  shall  be  entitled  to 
two  hundred  feet  for  his  discovery,  and  one  claim  additional,  even  though  he  is 
already  in  the  possession  of  another  claim  taken  up  by  himself,  and  the  same 
benefit  may  be  claimed  for  each  and  every  discovery,  although  many  discoveries 

may  be  made  by  one  person.  . f 

(The  above  regulations  were  adopted  by  a meeting  of  the  quartz  miners  o 
Sacramento  county,  held  at  Ashland,  January  22,  1857,  and  are  still  in  force. 
There  are,  however,  very  few  quartz  claims  ol  any  value  in  the  county.) 

12. PLACER  REGULATIONS  OF  COLUMBIA  DISTRICT,  CALIFORNIA. 

The  following  regulations  for  the  placer  mining  district  of  Columbia,  X uolumne 
countv,  California,  are  considered  to  be  as  good  as  any  in  the  state : 

Article  1.  The  Columbia  mining  district  shall  hereafter  be  considered  to 
contaiu  all  the  territory  embraced  within  the  following  bounds:  Beginning  at 
the  site  of  M’Kenny’s  old  store,  on  Springfield  flat,  and  running  in  a direct  me 
to  a spring  on  a gulch  known  as  Spring  gu  ch-sa.d  gulch  running  ,n  a south 
ern  direction  from  Santiago  Hill.  Thence,  m a direct  me  from  said  sprnq.,  to 
the  angle  of  the  road  leading  from  Saw-mill  flat  to  Kelly  s ranch,  nea.  V .ood . s 
creek.  Thence,  running  along  the  ridge  on  the  west  of  W ood  s cre>  . t t e 
southern  bounds  of  Yankee  Hill  district.  Thence,  following  the  ridge,  to  the 
Ch  flume  between  Columbia  and  Yankee  Hill.  Thence,  following  the  New 
Water  Company’s  ditch,  to  Summit  pass.  Thence,  in  a direct  line  to  the  head  of 
Experimental  gulch-including  said  gulch.  Thence,  following  he  upland,  to  a 
nohit  opposite  Pine  Log  crossing.  Thence,  following  the  upland,  to  the  head  of 
i'ox  milch  and  including  said  gulch.  Thence,  following  the  upland  aiouud,  the 
head  of  Dead  Man’s  gulch,  to  the  site  of  the  Lawusdale  saw-mill.  1 hence  in 

a direct  line  to  the  place  of  beginning.  . ...  . . . ,. 

. , .,  v full  claim  for  mining  purposes,  on  the  flats  or  hills  m tilts  district, 

shall  consist* of  an  area  equal  to  that  of  one  hundred  feet  square.  A full  claim 
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on  ravines  shall  consist  of  one  hundred  feet  running  on  the  ravine,  and  of  a 
width  at  the  discretion  of  the  claimant,  provided  it  does  not  exceed  one  hundred 

Art.  3 No  person  or  persons  shall  be  allowed  to  hold  more  than  one  full 
claim,  within  the  bounds  of  this  district,  by  location;  nor  shall  it  consist  of  more 
than  two  parcels  of  ground,  the  sum  of  the  area  of  which  shall  not  exceed  one 
full  claim ; provided  nothing  in  this  article  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  prevent 
miners  from  associating  in  companies  to  carry  on  mining  operations,  such  com- 
panies holding  no  more  than  one  claim  to  each  member. 

Art.  4 A claim  may  be  held  for  five  days  after  water  can  be  procured  at 
the  usual  rates,  by  distinctly  marking  its  bounds  by  ditches,  or  by  the  erection 

0 g°o<!  »nd  sufficient  stakes  at  each  corner,  with  a notice  at  eacli  end  of  the 
claim,  followed  by  the  names  of  the  claimants,  and  by  recording  the  same  ac- 
cording  to  the  provisions  of  article  10. 

■ 'V,'T'  j\W,llen  a Party  has  alrea<ly  commenced  operations  upon  a claim,  and 
is  obliged  to  discontinue  for  want  of  water,  or  by  sickness  or  unavoidable  acci- 
dent, the  presence  upon  the  ground  of  the  tom  and  sluices,  or  such  machines  as 
are  employed  in  working  the  claim,  shall  be  considered  as  sufficient  evidence 
that  the  ground  is  not  abandoned,  and  shall  serve  instead  of  other  notice;  the 
bounds  ot  the  claim  still  being  defined,  except  so  far  as  the  marks  may  have 
been  obliterated  by  the  work  which  has  been  done,  or  by  other  causes  * 

1 nn  !i:  Claim.8  sha11  be/°,rfeited  wl,eQ  parties  holding  them  have  neglected 

to  fulfil  the  requirements  of  the  preceding  articles,  or  have  neglected  working 
them  for  five  days  after  water  can  be  procured  at  the  usual  rates,  unless  pre- 
vented by  sickness  or  unavoidable  accident,  or  unless  the  miners  have  provided 
by  law  to  the  contrary.  1 

Art.  7 Earth  thrown  up  for  the  purpose  of  washing  shall  not  be  held  dis- 
tinct from  the  claim  from  which  it  was  taken,  but  shall  constitute  part  and  par- 
Art 8.  Water  flowing  naturally  through  gold-bearing  ravines,  shall  not  be 
diverted  from  its  natural  course  without  the  consent  of  parties  working  on  such 

ravines;  and  when  so  diverted,  it  shall  be  held  subject  to  a requisition  of  the 
party  interested.  1 

Ar  i . 9.  No  Asiatics  shall  be  allowed  to  mine  in  this  district. 

Art  10.  Any  o»all  claims,  now  located,  or  that  may  be  located  and  worked, 
can  belaid  over  at  any  time,  for  any  length  of  time  not  to  exceed  six  months, 
by  the  person  or  persons  holding  the  same  appearing  before  the  recorder  of  the 
district,  with  two  or  more  disinterested  miners,  who  shall  certify  over  their  own 
signatures  that  the  said  claim  or  claims  cannot  be  worked  to  advantage,  and  by 
having  the  same  recorded  according  to  the  laws  of  the  district,  and  by  paying  a 
fee  of  one  dollar;  provided  each  claimant  shall  sign  the  record  in  person  or  by  a 

legal  representative,  stating  at  the  same  time  that  said  claim  is  held  by  location 
or  by  purchase.  J 

Art.  11.  There  shall  be  a recorder  elected,  who  shall  hold  the  office  for  one 
ye;ir  from  the  date  of  bis  election,  or  until  his  successor  be  elected,  whose  duty 
it  shall  be  to  keep  a record  of  all  miners’  meetings  held  in  the  district;  to  record 
all  claims,  when  requested  by  the  claimants,  in  a book  to  be  kept  for  that  pur- 

thrnnIC°Iding  v article1l°  “d  t0  cal1  miuers’  meetings,  by  posting  notices 
throughout  the  district,  when  fifteen  or  more  miners  of  the  district  shall  present 

mm  with  a petition  stating  the  objeet  of  the  meeting,  and  paying  for  printing 

U‘  ’ l,rf’v  n ed  that,  in  the  absence  of  the  recorder,  the  above-named  number 

U Hr  ^flmilified  ca^  a meeting,  at  the  place  specified  in  ar- 

J*  e 8 la  at  a^  proper  times  keep  bis  record  book  open  for  inspec- 

Ari.  12.  No  company  or  companies  of  miners,  who  may  occupy  the  natural 
channel  through  any  gulch  or  ravine  for  a tail-race  or  flume,  shall  have  the  ex- 
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elusive  right  of  such  channel,  to  the  exclusion  of  any  company  of  miners  who 

may  wish  to  run  their  tailings  into  the  same.  .it  . 

Art.  13.  Any  party  or  parties  locating  claims  in  gulches  or  ravines  where 

such  flumes  or  tail-races  exist,  shall  first  confer  with  the  party  or  parties  owning 
said  tail-races  or  flumes,  for  the  use  of  the  same  on  such  conditions  as  they  may 
agree  upon;  and  in  case  of  a disagreement,  each  party  shall  choose  two  disinter- 
ested miners,  and  the  four  shall  choose  a fifth,  who  may  determine  the  matter  or 

m Art.  U^Anycompauy  or  companies  of  miners  shall  have  the  right  to  run 
their  water  and  tailings  across  the  claim  or  claims  below  them,  if  it  can  be  done 

without  injury  to  the  lower  claims.  , 

Art.  15.  The  limits  of  this  district  shall  not  be  changed  without  the  con- 
sent of  a regularly  called  mass  meeting  of  the  miners  of  the  district. 

Art  16  ^ "No  miners’  meetings  held  outside  of  Columbia,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  laws  to  govern  any  portion  of  the  district,  or  to  amend  these  laws  in  any 

manner,  shall  be  considered  as  legal.  . , « • 

Art.  17.  All  mining  laws  of  this  district,  made  previous  to  the  foregoing, 

are  hereby  repealed. 

13.— PLACER  REGULATIONS  OF  NORTH  SAN  JUAN  DISTRICT. 

Article  1.  The  boundaries  of  the  district  of  San  Juan  shall  be  as  follows  : 
On  the  east  the  public  road  leading  to  Hess’s  crossing;  on  the  south  the  road 
leading  from  the  village  of  San  Juan  to  Kentz’s  tavern,  and  the  ravine  extending 
thence"  to  Hatfield’s  crossing  on  the  Middle  Yuba ; and  on  the  west  and  north 

^ArtjL  The  dimensions  of  a mining  claim  in  this  district  shall  not  exceed 

one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  in  length  by  eighty  feet  in  breadth. 

£ RT  3 No  person  shall  be  entitled  to  more  than  one  claim  by  location,  but 

the  right  to  hold  by  legal  purchase  shall  be  unlimited.  , . , 

Art  4 To  indicate  possession  of  any  claim  or  claims  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  owner  or  owners  thereof,  if  not  habitually  at  work  thereon,  to  post  on  some 
conspicuous  part  of  such  claim  or  claims  a notice  stating  the  boundaries  and  di- 
mensions thereof,  and  his  or  their  intention  thereon;  and  also  to  designate  the 
prominent  lines  or  corners  thereof  by  suitable  stakes  or  bla^s.  But  m a claim 
or  set  of  claims  whereon  work  is  being  regularly  performed,  the  presence  o the 
owners  thereof,  or  their  representatives,  shall  be  deemed  a sufficient  excuse  tor 

tu  absence  of  the  notice  hereinbefore  specified. 

Art  5.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  owners  of  all  that  class  of  claims  specified 

in  the  first  clause  of  article  4 (i.  e.,  those  wherein  work  is  not  being  regularly 
performed)  to  renew  their  notices  once  in  every  thirty  days,  except  m the  ab- 
sence of  water  from  the  diggings,  when  it  shall  not  be  necessaiy. 

Art  6 If  a person  or  persons  in  prospecting  any  claim  oi  set  of  clai  - - 
have  expanded  Leon  the" sum  of  fi/e  hundred  dollars  in  ™oney  or  abor  (^ 
to  be  estimated  at  the  rate  of  wages  current  at  the  time,)  his  or  tlier 

such  claim  or  claims  shall  be  8“"r®  *’,e  eL’endhure' of ‘the 'said  two  years 

*«> 5 -I'""- 

la  Art-  7 It  shall  he  the  duty  of  a recorder  to  be  elected  annually  by  the  mi- 
ne.7  of'tlie  district ; to  make  a record  on  application  ot  the  owners  of  the  boun- 
daries and  dimensions  of  each  and  every  claim  or  set  ot  claims  m the  district, 
fm  which  he  shall  be  entitled  to  a fee  of  fifty  cents  tor  each  record.  On  the 
sale  or  transfer  of  any  claim  in  this  district  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  purchaser 

t0  Art.  Lit ^mnLthefduty  of  all  owners  of  claims  that  have  been  located  or 
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• 

purchased  previous  to  the  date  of  this  meeting  to  have  such  claim  recorded  on 
or  before  the  first  day  of  December,  A.  D.  1854,  and  ail  claims  located  or  pur- 
chased after  the  date  of  this  meeting  shall  be  recorded  within  one  week  from  the 
time  of  said  location  or  purchase. 

The  above  regulations  were  adopted  on  the  5th  November,  1854.  North  Sim 
Joan  is  the  largest  hydraulic  mining  district  in  California. 


14.— PLACER  REGULATIONS  OF  PILOT  IIILL. 
comity  tb°  regulations  of  the  PIacer  district  of  Pilot  Hill,  Calaveras 

Section1.  Each  tunnelling  and  shafting  claim  shall  consist  of  one  hundred 

feet  in  width  to  the  man,  and  running  through  the  hill  on  a parallel  line  with  the 
commencement  of  the  tunnel.  • 

hnldTboVrhatien\C0mpan7^lding  tnnneI  0r  shafting  claims,  in  order  to 
h Id  same,  shall  be  required  to  perform  work  to  the  amount  of  twenty-five 

dollars  each  week  for  a period  not  to  exceed  twelve  months. 

in  eadl  %Ulch  claiT  sha11  consistof  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet 

m length  by  fifty  m width  to  each  man. 

Sec  4.  That  each  surface  claim  shall  consist  of  two  hundred  feet  in  length 
by  one  hundred  feet  m width  to  the  man. 

Sec  5.  That  each  gulch  aud  surface  claim'shall  be  worked  within  three 
days  after  the  date  of  location,  if  water  can  be  obtained.  ' 

SfC;G'  T.hat  each  funnelling,  shafting,  gulch,  and  surface  claim  shall  be 

marked  off  by  stakes,  or  other  marks,  so  that  the  boundaries  of  each  claim  can 
be  distinctly  traced. 

(Pilot  Hill  and  Kanaka  Camp  are  not  important  districts,  but  their  regulations 
are  peculiar  m some  respects,  and  are  therefore  given  here.) 


15  REGULATIONS  OF  NEW  KANAKA  CAMP. 

The  following  are  the  regulations  of  New  Kanaka  Camp,  in  Tuolumne  county : 

Article  1.  [I his  article  describes  the  boundaries  of  the  district  ] 

i rt.  2.  Creek  claims  shall  be  two  hundred  feet  in  length,  and  from  bank  to 
bank. 

Art  3.  Gulch  or  ravine  claims  shall  be  two  hundred  feet  in  length  and  fifty 
m width.  & J 

. Ar?\  AI1  claims  on  bars  or  flats  shall  be  two  feet  in  length  and  fifty  feet 
m width.  ° J 

Art.  5.  It  shall  be  required  that  all  claims  be  worked  one  full  day  in  three, 
when  permanent  water  can  be  had,  except  in  cases  of  sickness  or  legal  cause 

Art.  6.  All  miners  are  entitled  to  oue  claim  by  pre-emption  and  one  by 
purchase ; provided  such  claims  purchased  shall  be,  on  investigation,  found  to 
have  been  obtained  in  a legal  or  bona  Jide  manner. 

Art.  7.  Chinamen  shall  not  be  allowed  to  own  claims  in  this  district,  either 
by  purchase  or  pre-emption. 

Art.  8.  All  persons  who  find  it  necessary  to  cut  a tail-race  to  their  claims 
shall  have  the  privilege  of  cutting  through  any  ground  below  them,  owned  by 
otner  parties,  provided  it  will  not  result  to  the  injury  of  such  parties. 

rt.  9.  It  shall  be  required  of  all  persons  owning  claims  in  this  district  to 
designate  the  boundaries  of  said  claims  by  digging  a trench  around  the  same. 

art.  10.  All  disputes  arising  in  regard  to  mining  shall  be  left  to  arbitration, 

eac  par  y to  choose  one  man,  and,  in  case  of  disagreement,  they  to  choose  an 
umpire.  ° 

Art.  11.  Arbitrators  in  all  cases,  for  services,  shall  be  paid  for  all  time 
Burned  at  the  rate  of  three  dollars  per  day. 

II.  Ex.  Doc.  29 — 16 
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Art.  12.  All  claims  may  be  laid  over,  by  having  the  same  recorded,  from  the 

time  ditch-water  fails  until  it  can  be  obtained  again.  , , , 

Art.  13.  A recorder  shall  be  chosen,  whose  duty  shall  be  to  keep  a book  ot 
records,  with  the  number  of  each  claim  recorded,  from  one  to  an  unlimited 
number.  It  shall  also  be  the  duty  of  said  recorder  to  go  on  to  each  and  every 
claim  recorded  and  post  at  either  end  of  each  claim  a piece  of  tin,  with  the 
number  stamped  thereon,  corresponding  with  the  number  on  the  book  ot  record, 

16.— REGULATIONS  OF  THE  COPPEROPOLIS  (COPPER)  DISTRICT. 

Article  1.  This  district  shall  be  known  as  the  Copper  Canon  district 
Art.  2.  The  boundaries  of  this  district  shall  be  as  follows,  viz : Bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  Angels’  trail,  east  by  Ejnpire  district,  south  by  the  0 x>yrne 
Ferry  district,  and  west  by  Black  Oak,  Four  Spring  Run,  and  lour  Spring 

dlART  - 3.  A miner  shall  be  entitled  to  one  claim  by  location  on  a lead  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  length  and  three  hundred  feet  in  width.  Any  miner 
discovering  a new  lead  or  vein  shall  be  entitled  to  an  extra  claim  of  the  above 

Art  4 Claims  shall  be  duly  staked  at  each  end,  with  at  least  one  notice 
ported  in  a conspicuous  place  on  the  claim,  with  all  the  claimants  name, 
therein,  and  such  a notice  shall  Ire  posted  up  as  aforesaid  once  a year  at  lea,t, 

and  during:  the  month  of  August,  in  the  presence  of  witnesses 

Art.  5°  Companies  of  miners  having  adjoining  claims,  and  working  together 

only  one  of  such  claims,  shall  hold  good  the  balance  of  claims. 

Art  6 All  claims,  whether  obtained  by  location  or  purchase,  shall 
represented  in  person  or  by  proxy  whenever  they  can  be  worked  in  conformity 

^AR^V^her^shal^b^orw  day’s  work  done  on  each  claim,  or  company’s 
claim,  orme  a month,  commencing  on -the  1st  of  May  and  terminating  on  the  1st 

°“no  claim  shall  be  forfeited  by  sickness  or,  legal  inability  of  the 

ClaARTn t9  There  shall  be  a recorder  elected,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  keep  a cor- 
rect copy  of  all  claims  in  the  district.  It  shall  be  the  recorder  s duty  to  visit  the 
claims  m person,  and  give  an  accurate  description  landmarks,  and  also  name 
nf  Zlv  occurring  therein.  His  fee  shall  be  fifty  cents  per  claim. 

ArTP  IQ"  When  any  dispute  shall  arise  respecting  claims  m the  district,  each 
mrtv  shall  select  a disinterested  miner  to  act  as  arbitrator  to  settle  the  matt 
Kpu£  aiT if  said  arbitrators  shall  be  unable  to  agree 
another  miner  or  referee,  whose  decision  shall  be  final.  All  arbitrator*,  ana 
referees  shall  be  chosen  from  the  miners  o is  n nc 
Adopted  August  3,  1860. 

17 STATUTE  OF  NEVADA  CONCERNING  MINING  CLAIMS. 

The  following  are  the  main  sections  of  a statute  of  the  State  of  Nevada 

approved  February  27, 1S66  : . , - ...  0f  twontv-onc 

Section  1.  Any  six  or  more  persons  who  are  males  of  . *o  . ■ . , , 

veais  and  upwards,  bolding  mining  claims  in  any  mining  distnct,  or  who  hold 
mineral  lands  not  within  the  boundaries  of  any  established  mining  d, strict,  may 
fivm  a new  milling  district  embracing  said  claims,  at  a meeting  ot  sue  1 per* 
i n.  called  bv  posting  for  live  days  in  at  least  five  conspicuous  places  within 
In  limitc  of  sucfi  proposed  uew  district  notices  in  writing  stating  the  place  and 
he  , , auch  meeting,  describing  as  near  as  may  be  the  limits  ot  snob 
pr^otd  new  SU  and  signed  by  not  less  than  five  of  such  persons.  At 
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mini  mefflr’S  a11  male8.  of  tlle  aSe  of  twenty-one  years  and  upward  holdin 
min.ng  claims,  or  any  mterest  therein,  within  said  limits,  may  vote  and  hv 
niajonty  vote  determine  whether  said  new  minin'*  di«tnVt  hIioII  l 
and  its  boundaries,  which  shall  he  withinThc  Sstmel  nXX  S"td 

esmblfherd  d K U qUalifi{'d  ant!  ll0ldinS  ™ning  claims  in  such  neX 
‘ abJK  distiict  shall  proceed  to  select  a name  therefor  and  elect  a district- 

recorder,  who  shall  he  qualified  as  aforesaid,  lie  shall  perform  all  the  du  es 

37  °!h,mJly  *"*  a,K  shaI1’  ™thin  thirty  days  after  qualify  in“ file  ™d 
record  m Ins  office  a record  of  the  proceedings  of  said  meeting  ? X XX 

formed  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  divided  by  any  county  line 
Mining  districts  now  existing  may  be  continued.  7 7 7 

bee.  22.  On  and  after  the  second  Saturday  of  July,  1SC6,  all  locations  ot 
mining  claims  shall  be  made  in  the  following  manner : On  a monument 
Ian  three  feet  high,  firmly  established  in  a conspicuous  place  on  the  claim3 
there  shall  be  placed  a. plainly-written  notice  embracing  a deecrintion  „f  ’ 

~nr  a™d  the'6  1 XX’  **  °f  the IL  £ 

company,  and  the  names  of  the  locators,  with  the  number  of  feet  claimed  hv 

each,  and  a copy  of  said  notice,  accompanied  by  a written  ret  nest  for  a survey 

Of  :rd,.Cl,a:m  by  ‘ ie  ,!.lat™t  recorder,  shall,  within  thirty  days1  after  the  miking 
ich  location,  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  district  recorder  of  the  district  iu 

recorders'll  atd  l^t  m d sf  1 X T-^T  be  110  Ifgally  authorized  district 
coidcrin  and  for  the  district,  or  the  claim  be  outside  of  the  limits  of  an  or^an- 

f nimnig  district,  then,  and  in  that  case,  said  notice  may  be  filed  in  the  office 

reuue,rr  7 er,°f  tueC0Unty  in  which  said  da™  is  located ; and  a written 

urvevor  whhinrT?7  ’7  XT™47  fba11  be  8e™d  «PO»  the  lonnty 

A / , nr  reasonable  time  thereafter;  the  county  surveyor  or  his 

deputy,  shall  perform  all  the  duties  required  of  a district  recorder  by  the  pr> 
vions  of  this  act.  lie  shall  keep  a record  of  all  his  transactions  in  such  cases 
and  for  such  services  he  may  charge  and  receive  the  same  fees  allowed  by  law 
for  his  services  m like  cases.  Within  thirty  days  after  the  making  of  such  loca- 
tion there  shall  be  done  on  said  claim,  as  assessment  work,  to  hold  the  same  up 
to  and  including  the  day  preceding  the  first  Saturday  of  the  then  following 
August,  excavation  involving  the  removal  of  fifty  cubic  feet  of  earth  or  loose 
material,  or  five  cubic  feet  of  solid  rock,  for  each  two  hundred  feet  in  the  claim- 
and,  as  soon  as  may  be  thereafter,  said  district  recorder  shall  survey  the  same 
and  record  the  notice  of  survey  as  provided  in  section  14  of  this  act  • and  said 
district  recorder  shall  file  and  record  a certificate  in  regard  to  he  assessment 
work,  which  shall  be  substantially  in  the  following  form  f “ 1 


district, 


COUNTY,  NEVADA,  • 
OF YEAR. 


DAY  OF 


MONTH 


claim  governed  by  the company, 

O r I /-\  w 4.  *w  w..  1 1 1 C*  O • i 


This  is  to  certify  that  on  the 

Se7ed  0,1  T~r  date:  ‘here  has  been  done  by‘<W behalf  of  said  comnauy 
Bufficient  work  to  hold  said  claim  up  to  the  first  Saturday  of  August  next.1  7 

, District  liecordcr. 

Se5-2?-  J'riy  pereon  may  locate  mining  claims  in  favor  of  others  hut  no  ner 

le0dKehexcbeDtehtUleiltt0  ‘‘fa''7  locatio“  ,more  tban  tw0  hundred  feet  of  any  one 
to  hold  two  b’7  rrlr  f d:,8^VCry  ofTthe  fme-  for  which  he  shall  he  entitled 
eious  he  loc  rer  ! XnTj'  5“  tbe  case  of  locationa  »ade  as  exten- 
Z shall  ln  T V°  'Undrcd  X by  Virtue  of  discovery  is  allowed.  No 
ledge.  ' G a^°rp^atc’  cxcced  in  extent  two  thousand  feet  ©u  any  one 

deemed  XnXXin'tl!'!  ?ade  0"  a Iedp  b-y  authority  of  this  act  shall  bo 

■ . (■  . .'  be  dips,  spurs,  angles,  and  variations  of  said  ledge.  Tbe 

locators  of  any  ledge  shall  be  entitled  to  hold  one  hundred  feet  ou  each  side  of 
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and  all  dips,  spins,  ang  h extent  of  the  claim  on  the  sup- 

®,  !VP  Polders  of  said  area.  All  measurement  of  boundaries  shall  be  horizontal 
. r "Nothin?  in  this  act  shall  be  so  construed  as  in  any  manner  to  c lang 

z — rfja  b,h„a  ? w~>~*gisg3 

**“ findins  the 

53  Sec ‘IT  No  pTsot Tail' TcTme°l  “r  in  Torllan  one  claim  on  the  same 
ledgeland  any  K alien  made  on  the  same  ledge  by  or  tn  the  name  of  a 

ParSTca right  to  use  so  much  of  the 
land  in  the  vicinity  thereof  as  may  ^ reqms^for 

the  necessary  buildings,  machinery,  and  other  works  connect  jn  Ae  de. 

and  for  the  convenient  development  and  y.orkl"S  «f  “e  ‘ fta  and  ineline8>  and 

velopment  and  working  of  the  said  claim  !e^  vicinity  but  the  prior  owner 
run  drifts,  tunnels,  and  cuts  on  any  lands  in  said  viem  all  dLa"es  sus- 

of  such  lands  shall  be  entitled  to  reasonable 

tained  by  reason  of  such  dumps,  the  erectio  ]anda  ’]iaTP  duly  claimed 

of  such  operations.  If  the  prior  o'l'iicis  . ? ' a]j  jj  'f.  ores  taken  out  in  the 
the  same  as  mining  ground,  they  shall  T^Trfered  within  the  conducting  of 
course  of  such  operations,  and  shall  not  be > Amount  of  such  compen- 

their  own  mining  operations  on  their  own _ claims.  Thea^  « one  of  whom 

sation  shall  be  determined  by  a majority  of  ‘^^rlv  T ’ d in  such  de- 
shall  be  appointed  by  such  pnoro™£  ^ThfSount  so  fixed 

velopment  or  working,  and  out  by  tQ  Bajd  prior  0wn- 

sliall,  within  fifteen  days  after  the  fixing  o j ‘ tjJorder  0f  said  prior  owners, 
ers,  or  deposited  in  the  county  treasury,  su  j dutie  i take  and  subscribe 

Said  commissioners  shall,  before  eutenng  upon  tl ™ ^r Ihe  same,  to  make  a 
,o  an  oath,  before  some  person  duly  f tTfTtTir  knowledge  and  belief, 
true  appraisement  thereof  according  o “ foot,”  when  used  without 

Sec.  30.  For  the  purposes  of  this  act  the  term  toot,  ^ ^ 

qualification  in  relation  to  mining  gioun  ’ pne  0f  the  ledge  as  located ; 

Leal  inches,  horizontal  to  ^ the  work  done  partly 

the  term  “assessment  work  is  hereby  declare x of  fifty  cubic  feet  of 

in  order  to  hold  a claim,  and  mvo  vm„  ' i for  cacb  two  hundred  feet 

earth  or  loose  matter,  or  five  cubic  feet  o - ^ \ declared  to  mean  two 

in  the  claim;  the  term  “ assessment  u - nnrt)03e  of  holding  the  same  one 

cents  for  each  foot  in  a claim,  to  be  paid  or  P F , by  declared  to  mean 
assessment  year;  and  the  term  “ assessmen  } - Saturday  of  August  of  one 
the  period  extending  from  and  including  ti  * ^ ^ firgt  Saturday  of 

year  to  and  including  the  day  immediately  p °t  Work  or  the  payment 

Anmint.  of  the  following  year.  I he  doing  ot  as„e.;  _ L «i«;m 


year  to  and  including  me  uay  r-  ~ WOrk  or  the  payment 

August  of  the  following  year.  I be  doing  o - tion  to  boid  the  claim 
of  assessment  dues  shall  be  regarded  as  ey  dence  o or  ^ fop  the  period 

on  which  or  with  reference  to  wine } thc^^mcnt  0f  assessment  dues  shall 

for  which  ^ ^^XmentwoiV  heretofore  usually  required  as  an  evidence  of 
be  m lieu  of  the  asse. sin  „)ecificd  period;  and  such  payment  shall 

uofb^eiTTd  fuTu^e  where  '.he  holders  of  a miuiug  claim  are  iu  good 
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faith,  and  to  the  extent  specified  in  section  thirty-two  of  this  act,  en^a^ed  in 
developing  or  working  the  same. 

Sec.  31.  On  the  first  Saturday  of  August,  1866,  at  which  time  the  first  as- 
sessment year  shall  begin,  this  act  shall  supersede  all  district  mining  laws,  and 
thereafter  said  laws  shall  be  considered  as  repealed:  Provided,  Any  and  all 
rights  heretofore  acquired  under  and  by  virtue  of  such  district  mining  laws  shall 
be  determined  m accordance  with  said  mining  laws  existing  at  the  time  when 
said  rights  were  acquired.  During  the  period  extending  from  and  including  the 
first  day  of  May,  1866,  to  and  including  the  day  immediately  preceding  the  first 
Saturday  of  the  following  August,  no  claim  shall  become  subject  to  relocation 
by  reason  of  the  non-performance  of  assessment  work.  Locations  may  be  made 
under  this  act  at  any  time  on  and  after  the  second  Saturday  of  July,  1S66,  at 
which  time  the  district  recorders  elected  under  this  act  shall,  if  qualified,  enter 
upon  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  and  on  and  after  said  second  Saturday  of 
July  no  location  shad  be  made  under  district  mining  laws. 

Sec.  32.  The  doing  of  assessment  work,  or  the  payment  of  assessment  dues, 
® . not  required  in  order  to  hold  a claim  during  any  assessment  year,  if 

during  the  year  next  preceding  such  assessment  year  there  has  been  done  on  said 
clann,  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  claimants  thereof,  an  amount  of  work  costing  at 
a fair  valuation  not  less  than  fifty  cents  for  each  foot  in  said  claim ; but  in  all 
other  cases  assessment  work  shall  be  done  or  assessment  dues  shall  be  paid  as 
pro\  idea  in  this  act.  Assessment  dues  shall  be  paid  for  every  assessment  year  by 
the  parties  holding  the  claim  to  the  district  recorder  elected  under  this  act,  be- 
fore the  first  Saturday  of  August  commencing  the  assessment  year  for  which  they 
are  paid,  except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  section. 

Sec.  33.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  section  32,  every  mining  claim  lo- 
cated and  held  under  district  mining  laws,  on  which  before  the  first  day  of  May, 
1866,  there  has  been  work  done  involving  the  excavation  of  fifty  cubic  feet  of 
earth  or  loose  matter,  or  five  cubic  feet  of  solid  rock,  for  each  two  hundred  feet 
in  such  claim,  shall  be  subject  to  assessment  dues.  On  every  minin°r  claim  lo- 
cated and  held  under  district  mining  laws,  on  which  such  work  has  not  been 
done  before  the  first  day  of  May,  1866,  assessment  work  shall  be  done  on  or 
before  the  day  immediately  preceding  the  first  Saturday  of  August,  1866.  The 
doing  of  such  assessment  work  or  the  paying  of  such  assessment  dues  shall  en- 
able the  owner  of  said  claim  to  hold  the  same  for  the  next  ensuing  assessment 
year,  commencing  on  the  first  Saturday  of  August,  1866. 

Sec.  34.  The  assessment  work  done  within  the  thirty  days  after  the  location 
of  a claim  under  this  act,  as  provided  in  section  22,  shall  hold  the  same  only  up 
to  the  beginning  of  the  assessment  year  following  the  date  of  said  location,  and 
for  such  next  ensuing  assessment  year  and  for  every  year  thereafter,  except  as 
provided  in  section  32  of  this  act,  such  claim  shall  be  subject  to  assessment  dues. 

Sec.  45.  The  extraction  of  gold  or  other  metals  from  alluvial  or  diluvial  de- 
posits, generally  called  placer  mining,  shall  be  subject  to  such  regulations  as  the 
miners  in  the  several  mining  districts  shall  adopt. 

18.— REGULATIONS  OF  THE  VIRGINIA  DISTRICT,  NEVADA. 

The  following  are  the  regulations  of  the  district  of  Virginia  City  Nevada, 
adopted  September  14,  1S59: 

Article  L All  quartz  claims  hereafter  located  shall  be  two  hundred  feet  en 
the  lead,  including  all  its  dips  and  angles. 

. ArT/  2A11  discoverers  of  new  quartz  veins  shall  be  entitled  to  an  additional 
claim  lor  discovery. 

A li  I ‘ A]1  claims  shall  be  designated  by  stakes  and  notices  at  each  corner. 

Aim.  4.  All  quartz  claims  shall  be  worked  to  the  amount  of  ten  dollars  or 
thiee  d-i^s  work  per  month  to  each  claim,  and  the  owner  can  work  to  the 
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amoimt  of  forty  dollars  as  soon  after  the  location  of  the  claim  as  he  may  elect ; 
” bdng  worked  shall  exempt  him  from  working  on  sard  claun  for 

8 injrtz  claims  shall  be  known  by  a name  and  in  sections. 

' Art.  0 All  claims  shall  be  properly  recorded  within  ten  days  from  the  time 

°f  ArtT' All  claims  recorded  in  the  Gold  Hill  record  and  lying  in  the  Vir- 
ginia district  shall  be  recorded  free  of  charge  in  the  record  of  Vnginm  delict 
Lon  the  presentation  of  a certificate  from  the  recorder  of  t^  Gohl  H'll  d.stnrt 
certifying  that  said  claims  have  been  duly  recorded  m said  d.str mt  and 

claims  shall  be  recorded  within  thirty  days  after  Muare  and  be 

Art  9 Surface  and  lull  claims  shall  be  one  hundred  feet  square,  ana 

dlrfo  bIlfrakvTneautdnSeh  ILtha™ be  one  hundred  feet  in  length,  and 
in  width  extend  from  hank  to  bank,  and  he  designated  by  a stake  and  notice 

Cat;rLn.  All  claims  shall  he  worked  within  ten  days  after  water  can  be  had 

SU®Lrn\rinLSvte'g!“ch  and  surface  claims  shall  bo  recorded  within  ten 

dTBf  T3l0AU  daims  not  worked  according  to  the  laws  of  this  district  shall  be 

f0fRTdlT\'hSLte°tieco'rder  elected,  to  hold  his  office  for  the  term  of 
Jive  months  who  shall  be  entitled  to  the  sum  of  fifty  cents  for  each  claim  lo- 

Caltrnid5reThederdecorder  shall  keep  a book  with  all  the  laws  of  this  district 

a copy  of  the  laws  of  said  district. 

19  — REGULATIONS  OF  REESE  RIVER  DISTRICT,  NEVADA. 

TL*  following  are  the  regulations  of  the  Reese  River  district,  Nevada  : 
oECtion  1 The  district  shall  be  known  as  the  Reese  River  mining  district, 

JS  be  bounded  as  follows,  to  wit : On  the  north  by  a 

from  the  overland  telegraph  line,  on  the  east  by  creek  on  he  sout  y 
d stance  of  ten  miles  from  the  overland  telegraph  line,  and  on  the .west  oy 
ward’s  creek,  where  not  conflicting  with  any  new  districts i formed  d. 

9 There  ^hall  be  a mining  recorder  elected  on  tl  ^ . 

twenty  days  in  some  newspaper  published  in  or  neaiest  this  district, 

recorder  shall  be  a resident  ot  this  district.  . . kook  or 

Sec.  3 It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  recorder  to  J To 

hooks  a full  and  truthful  record  of  the  po^edmgs  ° > l whcn  sucl,‘ claim 

uiace  on  record  all  claims  brought  to  him  loi  that  p l , t record- 

shall  not  interfere  with  or  affect  the  rights  ancUnterests^fj)^  ^ on0 

tog  the  same  m the  order  ot  then-date  to  i w ml  of  the  recorder  to 

j SI)  tor  each  claim  recorded.  It  bball  alto  ot  u 

Jpj:  books  open  at  all  times  to  the  jetton  oMhe  pul £ 

liave  tl“qp0JLdLspoLsihea  ' It"  hall  also  be  the  duty  of  the  recorder  to  deliver 
to'hlrLcesso,  in  office  ail  hooks,  records,  papers,  &c.,  belonging  to  or  pertain- 

ing  to  his  office. 
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Sec.  4.  All  examinations  of  the  record  must  be  made  in  the  full  presence  of 
the  recorder  or  his  deputy 

Sec.  o.  Notice  of  a claim  of  location  of  mining  ground  by  any  individual,  or 
a company,  on  file  in  the  recorder’s  office,  shall  be  deemed  equivalent  to  a 
record  of  the  same. 

Sec.  6.  Each  claimant  shall  be  entitled  to  hold  by  location  two  hundred  feet 
on  any  lead  in  the  district,  with  all  the  dips,  spurs,  and  angles,  offshoots,  out- 
crops,  depths,  widths,  variations,  and  all  the  mineral  and  other  valuables 
therein  contained,  the  discoverer  of  and  locator  of.  a new  lead  bein"  entitled 
to  one  claim  extra  for  discovery. 

Sec.  7.  Ihe  locater  of  any  lead,  lode,  or  ledge  in  the  district  shall  be  entitled 
to  hold  on  each  side  of  the  lead,  lode,  or  ledge  located  by  him  or  them  one 
bundled  feet;  but  this  shall  not  be  construed  to  mean  any  distinct  or  parallel 
ledge  within  the  two  hundred  feet  other  than  the  one  originally  located. 

Sec.  8.  All  locations  shall  be  made  by  a written  notice  posted  upon  the 
ground,  and  boundaries  described,  and  all  claimants’  names  posted  on  the  notice. 

Sec.  9 Work  done  on  any  tunnel,  cut,  shaft,  or  drift,  in  good  faith,  shall 
be  considered  as  being  done  upon  the  claim  owned  by  such  person  or  company. 

Sec.  10.  Every  claim  (whether  by  individual  or  company)  located  shall  be 
recorded  within  ten  days  after  the  date  of  location. 

Sec.  11  All  miners  locating  a mining  claim  in  this  district  shall  place  and 
maintain  thereon  a good  and  substantial  monument  or  stake,  with  a notice  thereon 
of  the  name  of  the  claim,  the  names  of  the  locaters,  date  of  location,  record,  and 
extent  of  claim.  It  is  hereby  requested  that  owners  in  claims  already  located 
do  comply  with  the  requirements  of  this  section. 

Sec.  12.  The  recorder  shall  go  upon  the  ground  with  any  and  all  parties 
desnmg  to  locate  claims,  and  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  for  such  service  one 
dollar  for  each  and  every  name  in  a location  of  two  hundred  feet  each. 

Sec.  13.  It  is  hereby  made  the  duty  of  the  mining  recorder,  upon  the  written 
application  of  twenty-five  miners,  to  call  a meeting  of  the  miners  of  the  district 
by  giving  a notice  of  twenty  days  through  some  newspaper  published  in  the 
Keese  River  district,  which  notice  shall  state  the  object  of  the  meeting  and  the 
place  and  time  of  holding  the  same. 

Sec.  14.  The  laws  of  this  district  passed  July  17,  1862,  are  hereby  re- 

pCcIlGCl. 

Sec.  15.  These  laws  shall  take  effect  on  and  after  the  fourth  day  of  June, 
1864.  J 

20.— QUARTZ  STATUTE  OF  THE  STATE  OF  OREGON. 

Section  1.  That  any  person,  or  company  of  persons,  establishing  a, claim 
on  any  quartz  lead  containing  gold,  silver,  copper,  tin,  or  lead,  or  a claim  ©n  a 
vein  of  cinnabar,  for  the  purpose  of  mining  the  same,  shall  be  allowed  to  have, 
bold,  and  possess  the  land  or  vein,  with  all  its  dips,  spurs,  and  angles,  for  the 
distance  of  three  hundred  feet  in  length  and  seventy-five  feet  in  width  on  each 
side  of  such  lead  or  vein. 

Sec.  2.  To  establish  a valid  claim  the  discoverer  or  person  wishing  to 
establish  a claim  shall  post  a notice  on  the  lead  or  vein,  with  name  or  names 
attached,  which  shall  protect  the  claim  or  claims  for  thirty  days-  and  before 
the  expiration  of  said  thirty  days  he  or  they  shall  cause  the  claim’or  claims  to 
be  recorded  as  hereinafter  provided,  and  describing,  as  near  as  may  be,  the 
c aim  or  c aims,  and  their  location ; Jut  continuous  working  of  said  claim  or 
claims  shall  obviate  the  necessity  of  such  record.  If  any  claim  shall  not  be 
worked  for  twelve  consecutive  months  it  shall  be  forfeited  and  considered  liable 
to  location  by  any  person  or  persons,  unless  the  owner  or  owners  be  absent  on 
account  of  sickness,  or  in  the  service  of  their  country  in  time  of  war. 

oec.  3.  Any  person  may  hold  one  claim  by  location,  as  hereinafter  pro- 
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£"h  ss  a?^=«  jas  s sa= 

than  one  claim  upon  any  one  lead  ® ™n-  ft  eetaUishiDg  such  claim 

-HH3=Ss£?-;7 

5*s  aaSSsSSr; 

rsx"xtz«“i*.a » *> “*>■ 

°n  such  lead  orj-^e  ^ rf  tho  county  dork  of  any  county,  upon  the 

receipt  of  a notice  °^,a  to^record "the'samo  ina 

county,  with  a description  of  th  ^ ^ recordS|  tQ  be  called  a ..  book  0f 

record^of  mining  claims  -‘and,  upon  the  petition  of  pavties  in^ted .he  may 

appoint  a deputy  for  c aims  and wafer  righ  a in  the  order  in 

vicinity,  and  shall  record  all  mining  c alt  t“a„smit  a copy  of  such  record 

which  they  are  presented  record  the  same  in  the 

at  the  end  of  each  month  to  the  c°™  ■>  , , ’ a(  U ive  one  dollar  for  each 

above-mentioned  book  ^he  duty  of  sXounty  clerk  to  furnish  a 

and  every  claim.  It  shall  i 7 . Eis  office,  open 

copy  of  this  law  to  his  ^“^totelCTted  therein. 

at  SEcre63°Miners  shall  be  empowered  to  make  local  laws  in  relation  to  the  pos- 

and  purposes  whatever.  , n +r{insifer  of  real  estate,  and  the 

conveyed  by  bill  ot  sale  ana  at  A F 1]g  of  gale  or  conveyances  exe- 

sonal  property  : Provided  furt  t , - claim  shall  be  recorded  within 

;S  z;;-£  i&ttx  as  sag X zsX&t 

ftpc  10.  The  county  clerk  shall  be  entitled  to  a tee  or 
every  conveyance  or  mortgage  recorded  under  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

oi._QXJARTZ  STATUTE  OF  IDAHO. 

The  following^s  the  statute^of  discover  any 

qourtz^ead  « lode  shall  be  entitled  to  one  claim  thereon  by  right  ot. discovery. 
^1  ThrfaumtzS'shall  consist  of  two  hundred  feet  in  length  along 
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the  lead  or  lode  by  one  hundred  feet  in  breadth,  covering  and  including  all  dins 
spurs  and  angle*  w.th.n  the  bounds  of  said  claim,  as  also  the  right  of  drainage’ 

raid  clam  “Ud  SUCl‘  °tLOT  pnV'Iege3  38  ma7  be  necessary  to  the  working°of 
Tbe  locator  of  any  quartz  claim  on  any  lead  or  lode  shall,  at  the  time 

ocatmg  such  claim,  place  a substantial  stake,  not  less  than  three  inches  in 

diameter,  at  each  end  of  said  claim,  on  which  shall  beawritten  notice  specifying 
the  name  of  the  locator,  the  number  of  feet  claimed,  together  with  the  year’ 
month,  and  day  whin  the  same  was  taken.  ° 16  Jeai' 

Sec.  4 All  claims  shall  be  recorded  in  the  county  recorder’s  office,  within 
ten  days  from  the  time  of  posting  notice  thereon  : Provided,  That  when  the 

dk"om  the  £ 

Of  fnif  5f  <iU‘!,'  rZ  «!a;ms  recorded  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  4 
o,  this  act  shall  entitle  the  person  so  recording  to  hold  the  same  to  the  use  of 
himself,  his  heirs  and  assigns  : Provided,  That  within  six  months  from  and  after 
tin  date  of  recording  he  shall  perform,  or  cause  to  be  performed,  thereon  work 
amounting  in  value  to  the  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars 

shall" renpuM he  S"  °r  b°lding  <lum:tz  claims  ir>  pursuance  of  this  act 

, aU  r<Tw , Vle  “ot  ce  required  in  section  3 at  least  once  in  twelve  months  un- 
less such  claimant  is  occupying  and  working  the  same. 

7.  The  conveyances  of  quartz  claims  heretofore  made  by  bills  of  sale  or 

”tber  ln^rnm°,rit3  f wntmS>  rrith  or  without  seals,  shall  be  construed  in  accord- 
ue  w ith  the  local  mining  rules,  regulations,  and  customs  of  miners  in  the  Sev- 
ern mining  districts,  and  said  bills  of  sale  or  instruments  of  writing  concernin'’- 

vevance  w\Wlt  10UtiSei,3  jba  j be  Pfima  facie  evidence  of  sale,  as  if  such  com 
veyance  had  beeii  made  by  deed  under  seal. 

S™:*  C°nyeya«ces  of  quartz  claims  shall  hereafter  require  the  same  formal- 
izes and  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  rules  of  construction  as  the  transfer  and 
conveyance  of  real  estate. 

, Skc\*?:  .TI‘e  lf)catl0»  and  pre-emption  of  quartz  claims  heretofore  made  shall 
be  established  and  proved  when  there  is  a contest  before  the  courts,  by  the  local 
rules,  customs  and  regulations  of  the  miners  in  each  mining  district  where  such 

laws' o'f  tliis^Territoryl  ‘D  C0“fl‘Ct  ^ tbe  ’a'VS  °f  the  United  States  or  the 

bySthe  governor.  ^ ****  and  t0  b®  in  f°rCe  from  and  aftcr  its  aPP™val 

Approved  February  4,  18G4. 

23.— STATUTE  OF  ARIZONA. 

The  following  is  the  statute  of  Arizona  on  the  registry  and  government  of 
mines  and  mineral  deposits,  with  the  exception  of  the  sections  pfovidin-  the 
manner  ,n  which  the  rights  of  miners  shall  be  enforced  by  the  courts  • ° 

bECTiON  1.  All  mimng,nghts  on  the  public  lands  of  the  United  States  as 
well  as  rights  acquired  by  discovery  on  the  lands  of  private  individuals  are 

rem,htr’.iy  "7“”  cha™cter  onl7>  and  such  possessory  rights  shall  be  limited, 
regulated,  and  governed  as  hereinafter  provided. 

finlll,15'  fE7ery,  mijin§  clai“  or  Pertenencia  is  declared  to  consist  of  a super- 
or  ein  l ' , ^ T™’  t0  be  measurcd  so  as  to  include  the 

Ci3,b?veralTum  or  m'De;a>  deposits,  always  having  reference  to  and  fol- 
I Tjf:n,,r, 1 P, 0 d|f'  ycjn  80  ar  a8  d can  or  may  be  worked,  w-itli  all  the  earth 
nrnviair , r ,t  ar<’,,n‘  dfut  any  mining  district  organized  in  accordance  with  the 
’ 2*  ,ai8  chapter  may  prescribe  the  dimensions  of  Baid  mining  claim  or 

P ' ? a.. or  HIIC  J district : Provided,  That  in  no  case  the  dimensions  so  pre- 

sort cr  s a exceed  the  number  of  yards  allowed  by  this  section  j and  further 
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provided,  That  no  such  mining  district  shall  diminish  the  extent  of  the  territo- 
rial claim  to  one  pertenencia,  as  defined  in  this  section.  . , d it 

o pp  lfl  Anv  nerson  discovering  or  opening  a vein  or  other  mineral  aeposit 

in  this  Territory,  not  actually  worked  or  legally  owned  by  other  parties i or 
Vetoed  to accordance  with  this  chapter,  shall  by  properly  denouncing  and 
refisterino-  the  same  be  entitled  to  claim  and  hold  a possessory  light  to  a t 
of°  and  to°  the  extent  of  two  mining  claims  or  pertenencras  rncWing  Uie 
vein  or  mineral  deposit,  and  conforming  as  nearly  as  po ble  to  the  ' .ncu 
direction  thereof,  each  to  he  measured  two  hundred  yarding  by  two  b 
yards  wide,  the  direction  of  the  lines  to  he  determined  person  cuumnig 

to°denounce^md  register  one  discovery  claim  only 
'ihhall  be  lawful  for  the  claimants  of  a mine  or  mineral  lands  to 

w"on,lt^ 

they  ImK  (^auxiliary  lands.  And  ifwithm ‘three  yearn  from  Ae 
MS  orScrion 

died  dollars  they  may  cause  the  record  of  such  woi^^  ^ ^ g[  ^ 

ings  for  confirming  their  title  to  - t P as  therein  provided, 

chapter,  with  like  effect,  and  receive  a In(Jtead 

conforming  as  nearly  as  they  can  to  reqm  use  the  machinery 

3S*r«sau  »rf 

“"*™  MmM  of -W-5  claim..  ™«;1  tafc 

» ot  once  Mo.  ^ 

in  the  presence  of  the  recorder  of  the  and 

shall  prove  To  the  satisfaction  of  the  recorder  ^of  the  prTncipal  vein, 

to  post  up  a public  notice  of  their  claim  . ■ - 1 e . months  from  the 

and  to  have  them  properly  registered  and  reeme  ^ digtrict  recoider  accord- 
time of  first  claiming  them  at  the  office  of  t | u „ive  a faithful  descrip- 

ino*  to  the  provisions  of  this  chapter.  Such  ie  1 l ror  alu\  bearing 

tton  of  thePveins,  mineral  deposits,  and  tracts  o m—l  o “om 

of  the  veins  or  deposits,  and  their  connection  w ltn  1 

spicuous  objects  in  the  \ icmity.  . . i mcmmments  or  boundaries  ot 

1 o m /v  on  No  person  shall  change  Ins  original  monmiu  -pnl; 

mineral  or  other  ^a“^3^^it^  jo^e^wUhoat  pr^udice'to'othcr  parties, 'then  such 
or  necessary,  and  t the  8anction  of  |he  judge  of  the  probate  court,  pw- 

vWed  *hey  improperly  recorded,  and  the  new  boundaries  and  monuments  hxtd 

at  once  when  the  original  ones  are  removed. 
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Sec.  21.  Ad  minerals,  woods,  waters,  earths,  and  vegetation  found  within  the 
boundaries  of  any  tract  of  land  registered  and  claimed  for  mining  shall  be  ex- 
c usively  used  by  him  or  them  who  are  legally  entitled  to  the  possession  of  the 
land  wherein  *r  whereon  they  are  situated,  so  long  as  they  are  used  for  minin- 
pm  poses  only  : Provided , I hat  no  one  shall  have  the  right  to  prevent  transient 
persona  from  using  the  waters  along  the  public  highways,  where  they  were 
plow  e jy  natuie  in  natural  tanks,  springs,  streams,  or  otherwise,  nor  from 
making  such  equitable  disposition  of  the  waters  as  the  legislature  shall  pro- 

SOX  1 DC 


Sec.  22.  No  person  shall  have  the  right  to  impede  or  inconvenience  travel  - 

mg  by  fencing  up  the  public  roads,  filling  them  up  with  rubbish,  or  undermining 
them  so  as  to  endanger  their  safety,  neither  shall  any  one  change  their  estab- 
lished direct  10*  without  sanction  of  the  proper  authorities. 

Sec.  23.  W henever  two  or  more  persons  or  parties  explore  and  prospect  one 
anc  the  same  vein,  and  at  or  about  the  same  time  but  at  different  places,  and 
without  knowledge  of  each  other,  then  he  or  they  who  shall  prove  first  occu- 
pancy shall  have  the  right  of  first  location,  taking  the  principal  point  of  exca- 
vation as  the  centre  of  their  claim  or  claims  on  each  side  along  the  general 
( irection  of  such  vein  or  deposit.  The  other  parties  shall  proceed  by  the  sane* 
laws  after  the  others  have  fixed  their  boundaries.  Should  there  be  left  vacant 
ground  between  the  different  parties,  then  it  shall  be  at  the  option  of  the  first 
discoverers  so  to  change  their  boundaries  as  shall  best  suit  them,  and  have  them 
recorded  accordingly.  . Any  other  parties  shall  locate  in  the  order  of  the  time  of 
tlieir  arrival  on  the  vein  or  mineral  deposit. 

Sec.  24.  Whenever  two  or  more  parties  shall  select  the  same  mine  or  mineral 
deposit  lor  exploration,  and  the  parties  first  on  the  ground,  knowing  the  other 
parties  to  be  at  work,  shall  fail  to  give  warning,  either  verbally  or  in  writing,  of 
t lieir  priority  claim  on  such  vein  or  deposit,  then  that  portion  of  the  mine  situated 
between  the  mam  excavations  of  the  two  parties  shall  be  equally  divided  bo- 
tween  them,  irrespective  of  the  number  of  members  each  company  mar  have: 
Jr/ovidrd,  That  the  intervening  portions  shall  not  exceed  the  quantity  of  land 
allowed  by  the  provisions  of  this  chapter. 

Sec.  25.  The  laws  and  proceedings  of  all  mining  districts  established  in  this 
. emtoiy  for  the  denouncement,  registration,  and  regulation  of  mines,  mining 
claims,  mineral  lands,  and  auxiliary  lands,  prior  to  the  day  this  act  takes  effect” 
are  hereby  legalized  and  declared  to  be  as  valid  and  binding  in  ail  courts  of  law 
as  if  enacted  by  this  legislative  assembly,  to  the  extent  and  under  the  conditions 
and  restrictions  herein  contained. 

I.  All  lights,  claims,  and  titles  to  any  veins,  mineral  lands,  or  mineral  deposits, 
and  auxiliary  lands,  acquired  before  this  act  takes  effect,  under,  by  virtue  of,  and 
m conformity  to  the  laws  of  said  mining  districts,  are  herebv  declared  to  be  valid 
and  legal,  and  shall  be  respected  and  enforced  in  all  courts  of  this  Territory, 
when  sustained  by  the  evidence  herein  provided;  but  no  amount  oV  work  done 
thereon  shall  be  construed  to  give  a perpetual  title  thereto,  but  shall  give  such 
title  only  and  such  rights  and  privileges  as  is  provided  in  section  29  of  this 
chapter;  and  no  person  who  was  at  the  time  of  the  location  of  his  claim  an 
inhabitant  of  this  Territory  shall  forfeit  his  claim  because  he  was  not  a resident 
aiso  of  the  mining  district  in  which  his  said  claim  was  located.  And  no  such  right, 
claim,  or  title  shall  be  considered  as  abandoned  provided  the  claimant  shall  within 
FiX  months  from  the  day  this  act  takes  effect  file  with  the  clerk  of  the  probate 
court  of  the  county  in  which  his  claim  is  situated  a brief  description  of  the  same 
giving  the  name  of  the  district  in  which  the  lode  is  situated,  and  of  the  lode  or 
oris,  anr  the  extent  of  his  claim  thereon,  with  a declaration  that  he  intends  to 
retain  and  work  the  same  according  to  law,  unless  such  claim  has  been  forfeited 

am  subject  to  relocation  under  the  laws  of  such  mining  district  before  this  act 
takes  effect.  ° 
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II.  All  records  and  all  papers  required  by ^1^^’“^"  bf 
to  be  deposited  with  the  recordeis  o • a « Ten.;t  an(j  shall  not  he  re- 

as  evidence  of  their  contents  in  a c fe  t(>nts  may  be  understood,  but 

jected  for  any  defects  in  their  form , when  t "except as  hereinbefore 
shall  be  valid  to  the  extent  provided  Sited  with  or  re- 

restricted : Provided,  - nat  sut  1 rccoi P P ; which  said  mining  dis- 
corded by  the  clerk  of  the  probate  court  of  die  co  y take3  effect;  aud 

“ or  swora  001,163 

made  prior  to  the  time  this  act  ?f,ri5  affective  in  form  and  execution,  if  their 
the  title  of  the  grantor  thereof,  alum  0 j.  , rece;Ted  and  regarded  in  all 

contents  can  be  understood,  and  as  sue.  sM»  °o  anceg  Bhall  be  deposited 

Whfof  rehcoSraeT't  the  f k oV 'tie  probatejomt  .^county  where  eatd 

tZ  ormXfi  copies  or  affidavits3  of' ’their  contents,  executed  as  aforesaid, 
may  be  recorded  as  provided  above.  recording  officer,  of  every 

Sec.  26.  Every  recorder,  register,  cleik,  or  other  recora^  ^ officer) 

such  mining  district,  or  who  as  a aban  deposit  with  the  clerk  of  the 

within  three  months  after  this  act  tak  -•  *y  or  greater  part  thereof  is  situ- 

probate  court  of  the  conn  y m wi  c ■ naoers  deposited  in  liis  hands  tor 

ated,  all  records  which  he  has  so  kept,  and  a 11  J “Jecessor8  in  sa;d  office, 

record,  and  papers  so  made  or  deposne  ^deposit  certified  copies  of  the 

which  are  in  his  hands  as  aforesaid,  or  he r§Xl  be  Securely  kept  by  such  clerk, 
same.  And  such  records  and  other  paper > ™ saLe  duly  certified 

open  in  office  hours  to  public  im-P_-ttioi  > P have  h 8ame  effect  as  the 

by  him  shall  be  received  in  all  courts  of  justice,  a a n officer  of  each 

originals.  And  any  such  recorder,  regustm , or  o.her  = isions  of  this 

mining  district  who  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  t0“? J.  J therePby>  and  shall  be 
section  shall  be  liable  in  damages  to  1 '®  J f £ ‘ } nty  in  which  said  m ning 
liable  to  he  punished  by  the  judge  of  probated  ' *»  wuntj  ' “ not  exceed. 

‘•Tit;  “ 

incapable  of  holding  any  such  <,ffice  ““ay  be  co^inued,  or  new  mining  dis- 
Sec.  27.  Mining  districts  now  exlstlD®  J " urposes  hereinafter  provided, 
tricts  may  be  established  m t ic  m.niuei  existing  shall  at  the  same  time 

I.  The  recorder,  of  every  mining  diati ?cV^a!e  cl?rk  of  the  probate  court 
that  be  deposits  tlie  records  of  said  c lb  11  * “ t]  before  the  judge  of  said 

a*  tlie  last  preceding  section  requires,  Office  until  another  recorder 

court  that  be  will  faithfully  perfoim  t . , ,uaR  he  recorded  by  the 

Shad  be  elected  and  qnalifie d m bis  pUce,^  * b oath  W b llim  for  that 
clerk  of  the  probate  court,  lie  sliaii  illoiu  . , i its,  mineral  lands, 

e all  notices  of  claims  or  rights  to  shall  note 


purpose  ail  notices  of  claims  or  "81  teto  y be  rec<}rded.  and  shall  note 
and  auxiliary  lands  which  may  he  left  with  ,orded,  the  time  when  they 

on  all  papers  which  may  be  received  by  him  <»  b ,)s  reeorded  from  that 

were  so  received  by  him,  and  they  snail  be  co  1 - 1 him  to  his  claim 

time.  Ho  shall,  when  requested  by  any  aud  marked  by  sub- 

mid  see  that  the  same  » measured  by  mUes  and^b  ^ ^ a record  0f  the 

etantial  monuments  on  t ■ 10  ^u|  ,l^ag  done>  aua  certify  it  to  be  correct,  or  shall 
same,  and  ol  the  lim0  1 , A aarae  on  the  evidence  of  a credible  witness* 

of  ** fact3>  804 
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whose  name  shall  be  entered  on  the  record.  Ho  shall,  when  requested  by  any 

sunk  w7”  ’ S°,  Wlth,  hT  t0  bis,  claim  an(1  examine  any  shaft  that  may  bo 

m 'ms^f  C;°  “nnA  3t  latTy7e  °pened  t0  th»  same' and  make  measnre- 
™„,lf  ■ and  a rec°rd  and  cerlificntc  aa  aforesaid ; and  he  shall  in  like 

work  which™"'6’  ?r  e3t™ate,  and  make  and  record  a certificate  of  any 

work  which  IS I required  by  law  to  be  done  by  a claimant.  And  the  said  record- 

inVb  <ber8:  :i,l  ’-rarer  y'  file,'Vlth  the  c,erk  ofthe  P™bate  court  of  the  county 
bim  t r i o dl  1Ct  !ft  °71ted  a c0Pf  him  certified  of  all  records  made  by 
the  three  months  last  preceding,  which  shall  be  duly  recorded  by  said 

nte’nm  “***  b>'  bim  ^ evidKf t 

i-i, f , f,  COUrt®of  this  Territory.  And  such  recording  officer  shall  be 

f ° a tilc  Penalties  provided  in  the  preceding  section  if  he  shall  neglect  or 

BhS?  nnf  rrf0rman7  °f  thlacts  and  duties  required  of  him  by  this  section  but 
hall  not  be  required  to  perform  any  such  service  until  his  fees  for  the  same  to 

be  fixed  by  the  mining  districts,  are  paid  him,  if  he  reaueata  it  An £ 1 
paper  deposheil  with  him  for  record  is  required  to  be  recorded  by  the  clerk  o^f 
e probate  court,  he  shall  at  the  time  said  paper  is  so  deposited  with  him  take 
and  receive  the  fee  fixed  by  law  for  recording  such  paper  by  said  derk  and  w 

aforeslid0  6 Alltuchn  7^  J}?fd?P°BitB  8akl  Paper  with  to  be  ™ord  J as 
otesaid.  All  such  miniug  districts  may  make  laws  not  inconsistent  with  the 

laws  of  the  1 erntory,  may  elect  officers  for  the  government  of  such  districts  and 

jj  their compensation,  but  all  such  acts  and  proceedings  shall  be  recorded’ and 

aI1  records  and  papers  thereof  filed  with  the  cleJk  of  the  probate 

. . • ^number  of  persons,  not  less  than  twelve,  owning  mining  claims  in  anv 

andmavw-1  W°rim  ^ COut^uous  mininS  districts,  or  who  have  discovered 
estahX  TIS1-t0  de“?lm?e  a mme  or  mineral  lands,  not  within  the  limits  of  any 
established  mining  district,  may  proceed  to  make  a new  mining  district  at  a 

meeting  of  persons  holding  claims  in  such  district  so  to  be  established  and  of 
claimants  in  any  districts  to  be  divided  or  to  be  included  therein  They  shall 

stneVb110^  m rrLting’  ““I  the  ^ ^ -id  contemplated Xtric! 

g d by  them,  to  be  posted  in  three  conspicuous  places  in  said  district  and  if 
any  part  of  an  established  district  is  to  be  included  therein  by  lS  a cop 
of  said  notice  with  the  recorder  of  said  district  at  least  ten  days  before^the  dav 
of  said  meeting  At  said  meeting  all  persons  holding  claims  as  aforesaid  may 
vote,  and  may  determine  by  a majority  vote  of  those  present  whether  said  new 

the  no  icpf  r be.,establtlshud-  a,,ld,its  Iimits-  but  withmthe  boundaries  named  in 
the  notice  for  said  meeting,  and  thereupon  the  persons  holding  claims  in  such 

newly  established  district  shall  proceed  to  select  a name,  and  make  laws  therefor 

and  elect  a recorder  who  shall  be  qualified  as  aforesaid,  who  shall  perform  all 

u ics  and  be  subject  to  all  the  liabilities  provided  in  this  chapter  for  such 

officers  and  shall  file  with  the  clerk  of  the  probate  court  as  aforesaid  areXd 

manlfer  herein  provided!18  *“  8ubse1uent  meeli“Ss  at  tbc  aad  in  th. 

Sec.  28.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  claimants  of  mineral  tracts  to  sink  at 
east  one  shaft  of  thirty  feet  in  depth,  or  to  run  a tunnel  of  fifty  feet  in  length 
in  the  body  of  the  vem  or  m the  adjoining  rock,  so  as  to  test  the  vein  from  t re 
surface,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  character  and  capacity  of  such  mine- 
ral  deposit,  within  the  space  of  one  year  from  the  dav  of  tnL  • 

or  oX;  W 7 y shall  notify  the  recorder  of  the  mining  district  that  said  shaft 
denodt  At  ft.  COmP'®ted’  and  tbat  “*end  working  the  vein  or  mineral 
record  a X'c'?  "*”2“  eba  1 e*amlae  eai<1  work  in  person,  and  make  and 
statement  „f  !fi  he  T "U  °f  eucb  examination,  which  shall  contain  a 

of  Ifthnr  ( f ie  condltlJ*n  and  quality  of  the  vein  or  mineral  deposit,  the  amount 

h1.m1I  ^ gCaernl . View  of  the  ^esults,  obtained.  Said  report 

i • i • i nPan,ed  by  three  specimens  taken  from  different  parts  of  the  work 
which  said  specimens,  with  a copy  of  the  record  so  made  by  him,  shall  be  filed 
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by  bim  within  the  time  required  by  this  act  in  tlie  office  of  the  clerk  of  the 
probate  court.  And  said  clerk  shall  make  a record  of  the  same.  Such  speci- 
mens shall  be  numbered  and  described  by  him,  and  be  preserved  for  the  use  ot 
the  mineralogical  professorship  of  the  University  of  Arizona. 

Sec  29  The  judge  of  the  probate  court,  at  any  time  within  thirty  days  after 
the  record  made  'by  the  clerk  of  said  court,  as  provided  in  the  preceding  section, 
upon  complaint  in  writing  made  to  him  by  such  claimants,  describing  fully  their 
claims,  stating  the  labor  performed  by  them,  and  the  certificate  thereof,  and 
that  the  registration  of  the  same  has  been  made  as  required  by  law,  and  re(lue®t" 
itl.»  that  their  title  thereto  may  be  confirmed,  shall  cause  a summons,  under  the 
seal  of  his  court, .to  be  issued,  requiring  all  persons  interested  to  appear  at  a day 
named  therein,  and  which  shall  not  be  less  than  sixty  days  fiom  the  day 
same  was  issued,  and  show  cause  why  the  title  of  such  complainants  and  claim- 
ants should  not  be  confirmed,  a copy  of  which  complaint  and  summons,  duy 
attested  by  the  clerk  of  the  probate  court,  shall  be  published  twice  in  tin  t in- 
ter W newspaper,  and  be  kept  posted  in  the  office  of  said  clerk  from  the  day  of 
issuing  the  si  me  to  the  return  day  thereof ; and  if  no  person  shall  appear  on  sue  1 
return8 day  to  contest  the  right  of  the  claimants  to  such  claims,  the  judge  of  pro- 
bate shall  examine  all  the  records  filed  in  the  office  of  his  clerk  relating  to  such 
claims,  and  if  he  finds  that  the  said  claimants  have  in  all  respects  compile d 
with  the  provisions  of  this  chapter,  he  shall  make  a decree  m substance  that  the 
complainants  having  complied  with. the  laws  of 

denouncement  and  registration  of  mines  have  acquired  a pedect  title  to  t 
claims  (describing  the  same)  until  tlie  1st  day  of  January,  A.  I).  18GS,  and 
forever  after  unless  abandoned  by  them.  And  the  said  cleik  s a grvt  ic  sai 
claimant  a copy  of  such  decree,  under  the  seal  of  the  court,  which  shall  be  con- 
clusive evidence  of  title  in  any  proceedings  relating  to  such  claims,  until  they 
are  abandoned.  And  unless  the  persons  adversely  interested  and  contesting 
the  title  of  the  complainants  shall  appear  on  the  day  named  in  said  comp  am  , 
and  ^proceed  as  hereinafter  provided,  they  shall  be  fmever 

imr  the  title  of  said  complainants  to  such  claims.  And  if  the  contestants  .nan 
so°appear  they  shall  on  that  day  or  some  day  to  be  fixed  by  said  judge  puxeec 
to  fife  an  answer,  setting  forth  their  claim  ar.fi  case, , anc  the 
then  be  conducted  in  conformity  to  the  provisions  of  this  chaptei  and  tlie  eoue 
of  civil  practice.  And  whenever  a final  decree  is  made  thereon,  detenu,.. 

1 tide  fo  said  claim  or  mine,  by  said  judge,  or  by  any  other  court  ou  appeah 
the  -aid  iud°e  shall  cause  a record  to  be  made  in  tlie  office  of  Ins  cle  rk  o ■ ■> 
i " certified  copy  thereof  mav  be  made  as  aforesaid,  with  the  like 

S’SHek  of  the  court  their  evidence 

as  required  by  this  ehnpteiv  " "At*** 

proMcdin-s  for" ^confirmation  of  their  titles,  with  the  same  effect : Pron,M 
Th?  secthm  slialf  not*  apply  except  when  the  complainants  are  in  possession  ot 

such  mine  or  mining  rights,  claiming  title  theieto.  ti,P  omintrv 

Sec.  30.  By  reason  & the  Indian  wars  and  unsettled  tf tb -ountiy, 

the  time  within  which  a shaft  is  rcquricd  to  be  s-un  ^ or  1 ^1^  takeg 

on  a claim,  shall. not  commence  until  two ' J,  suspended  for 

time  but  any  claimant  my  sink  a shaft  or  do  such  other  labor,  ami  at 
V , e ifter  the  record  of  their  claims  with  the  probate  court  and  thereupon 
instituted  proceedings  to  confirm  their  titles,  and  bo  entitled  to  all  the  rights  and 

PriSmeg3iPNodsln<‘ffi  person  oV  company  shall  be  compelled  to  sink  shafts  or 
make  ;.her  tprovennfnts  on  more  than  one  of  the  tracts  of  laud  claimed  by 
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him  or  them  for  the  game  vein  or  mineral  deposit ; and  any  number  of  claimants 
on  the  same  vein  or  mineral  deposit,  who  may  unite  for  said  purpose,  shall  be 
a owed  to  concentrate  labor,  capital,  and  energy  to  any  one  single  point  which 
to  him  or  them  shall  be  best  suited  to  ascertain  to  the  best  advantage  the  general 
character,  quality,  and  capacity  of  that  particular  vein  or  mineral  deposit,  and 
may  take  the  like  proceedings  to  confirm  their  titles. 

Sbc.  32  After  the  work  required  by  section  28  of  this  chapter  has  been  per- 
formed, and  the  record  thereof  made  as  therein  provided,  two  years  shall  be 
allowed  the  claimants  of  mineral  lands  to  develop  the  same,  and  procure  ma- 
thineiy  and  provide  for  working  the  same;  and  during  that  time  the  same  shall 
not  be  considered  abandoned,  although  no  work  be  done  thereon  : Provided, 
.at  8uch  ev.e?t,  Jhe7  shall  annually,  and  before  the  first  day  of  June 
m each  year,  file  with  the  clerk  of  the  probate  court  an  affidavit  signed  by 
t iem  that  they  have  not  abandoned  such  claims,  but  intend,  in  good  "faith,  to 
work  them ; and  said  term  of  two  years  shall  not  commence  until  the  first  day 
o January,  A.  1).  1SGS.  And  after  the  expiration  of  said  term  of  two  years 
it  shall  be  obligatory  upon  claimants  to  such  mineral  lands  to  hold  actual  pos- 
session of  them  and  work  the  vein,  which  obligation  shall  be  considered  as  com- 
plied with  by  doing  at  least  thirty  days’  work  thereon  in  each  year;  but  if 
such  claimants  are  prevented  from  working  such  vein  by  the  hostility  of  Indians 
or  other  good  cause,  rendering  said  working  difficult  or  dangerous,  they  may, 
by  authority  of  the  judge  of  probate  first  obtained,  be  relieved  from  perform- 
ing labor  thereon  from  time  to  time,  but  for  not  more  than  one  year  at  any  one 
time,  during  the  continuance  of  such  cause.  J 

Sec.  33.  Any  person  who  may  discover  a mineral  vein  or  deposit  as  afore- 
said, which  is  not  included  within  a mining  district,  or  which  may  be  in  a mi- 
lling district  m which  there  is  no  legally  authorized  recorder,  may  acquire  title 
thereto,  and  to  auxiliary  lands,  by  giving  notice  as  aforesaid,  and  recording  the 
same  with  the  clerk  of  the  probate  court  of  the  county  in  which  the  same  is 
situated,  and  may  take  the  same  proceedings,  with  the  like  effect,  with  the 

clerk  of  the  probate  court  that  are  required  to  be  taken  with  the  recorder  of  a 
mining  district. 

Sec.  34.  Discoverers  of  mines  on  lands  in  the  legal  ownership  or  possession 
of  others,  and  not  public  lands,  before  doing  the  work  of  sinking  the  shaft  ro- 
quired  by  section  28  of  this  chapter,  shall  pay  to  such  parties  such  compensa- 
tion for  the  use  of  the  same  as  may  be  awarded  by  the  judge  of  probate  upon 
complaint  of  either  party,  or  shall  give  bond  to  such  parties  for  payment  of 
the  same,  and  sureties  to  be  approved  by  said  judge;  and  whenever  it  becomes 
eccssaij  oi  advantageous  to  construct  tunnels  for  the  purpose  of  drainage, 
ventilation,  or  the  better  hauling  of  ores  or  other  subterraneous  products  or  mi- 
ning materials,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  party  or  parties  to  construct  such  tun- 
nel or  drift  through  all  private  and  public  property  : Provided,  That  all  damages 
ariMiig  from  such  subterranean  works  to  the  other  parties,  to  be  determined  as 
provided  above,  shall  be  paid  by  the  parties  for  whose  benefit  such  tunnelling 
is  done,  to  lie  paid  before  such  work  is  commenced,  or  security  given  to  the 
sat^faction  of  the  judge  of  probate  for  the  payment  of  the  same  ; but  no  damages 
shall  be  paid  on  public  lands  when  claims  for  such  lands  shall  be  sec  up  after 

llfVG  bCrn  Pr°j1ected  0l*  actually  in  process  of  construction  : 
fjfZS  • That,the  laP8e  °f  tlme  between  projection  and  actual  work  shall  not 

. 1 ,nilf  t y days,  and  that  the  tunnelling  parties  give  timely  notice  of  their 
project  to  any  new  claimant  of  the  so  affected  ground. 

Sec.  o3.  Whenever  such  tunnel  as  mentioned  in  the  preceding  section  shall 
intersect  or  traverse  mineral  deposits,  or  run  along  lodes  claimed  and  held  by 
o icr  par  ies,  t en  it  shall  be  at  the  option  of  the  owners  of  such  other  mineral 
eposi  s ( it  if  r to  pay  one-half  of  the  expense  of  excavation  for  the  distance 
that  such  tunnel  runs  through  their  mineral  deposits,  and  secure  the  whole  of 
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oros,  excavated  or  to  divide  the  ores  with  the  tunnelling  parties,  the  latter 
myiug^IF ex pense8°of  excavation  ; or  it  shall  be  optional  with  either  party  » 

abandon  ail  claim  to  the  ores  excavated.  . 

Sec  36  If,  in  the  construction  of  such  subterranean  works,  new  veins  or 

denosits  are  encountered  in  ground  not  claimed  or  owned  by  other  parties,  they 
shall  become  the  property  of  the  party  for  whom  such  tunnel  is  constructed,  and 
S be  “enounced  and  registered  as  is  required  of  new  mines,  and  shall  ba 
P-overned  by  the  same  laws  as  are  prescribed  in  this  chapter. 

S Sec  37  3 Any  claimant  or  claimants  not  complying  with  any  of  the  foregoing 
conditions  an/obligations  shall  forfeit  all  right  to  any  such  recorded  or  imre- 
corded  claims  to  mineral  and  auxiliary  tracts  ; and  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  him 
or  hem  oTe^t“  such  claims  anew  within  a period  of  three  years  after  such 
forfeiture.  All  such  tracts  shall  he  free  for  working  and  registry  to  any  but 

th0SE0eS38ePtin  vJn"^.eral  deposits  situated  on  public  lauds  which  have 
not  been  worked  an d occupied  from  the  time  of  the  acquisition  of  the  Territory 
!>v  the  United  States  up  to  the  time  of  the  passage  of  this  chapter,  ixeep 
herein  provided,  shall  bo  considered  as  abandoned  and  subject  to  registry  and 

de”tn  veins  and  mineral  deposits  that  have  been  or  may  be  abandoned 
hereafter  shall Tali  eases  and  respects,  he  governed  by  the  laws  regulating  lie 
‘in2.  and.  working  of  new  veins  and  deposits,  as  prescribed  m this  chapter. 
^ec&40  Whenever  any  min.e  vein,  or  mineral  deposit  shall  have  been  aban- 

warnin'"  shall  be  given  in  the  nearest  newspaper  published  m the  lemtory,  a 
1 n-i'Hno*  it  at  three  of  the  most  conspicuous  places  in  the  comity  wheie  the 
mieTs  dmaLd  Three  months  after  the  expiration  of  such  warning,  any  and 
dfhnildimrs  furnaces,  arrastras,  metals,  and  every  other  species  of  property 

remain  on  the  ground  of  such  mine,  vein,  or  mineral  deposit, 
sS  become  the  undisputed  property  of  the  new  claimant,  without  compeusa- 

‘“Src  7l  An?  person  Eg  potion  of  or  entering  upon  a mining  claim  or 
t;  v Wls  reTtered  according  to  the  provisions  of  this  chapter,  and  be- 
f f . b“?doned  shall  be  ousted  therefrom  in  a summary  manner  by  the 
order  of  the  probate  judge,  and  the  malfeasor  shall  he  adjudge  to  pay  a am 

chapter;1™  lay  daim^r"  whirf  £ 

i-.“»  JVf arara 


recorder  the  claim  of  said  Territory  recording  officer  re- 
claim to  the  mine  or  edge  so  d>scovered  by  thcm  . whJ  the  claim 

Ttl  Wo'ry  ta  n "/  SEJSZ'+M  shall  be  subject  to  all  the 
0 li!  nrovidyed  ill  section  26  of  this  chapter,  bud.  claim  shall  be  re- 

Sd  as  provided  mthisjapter  Ting  Tit  t 

the^p  roperly  of^  t he  Territory;  and  if  sold,  the  time  within  which  the  purchaser 
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shall  be  required  to  work  said  claim  shall  commence  from  tho  i 

ceptwhen  the  time  is  suspended  as  before  provided.  Every  clerk  of  the^robute 

the  t^uTofth:  Terri  to  ry1  "and'^no  'fees'  f l‘l  7*  t 'V  °f 

officer  in  any  matter  relatin/to  said  claim  And  rt  by  any  recording 

• at  any  time  lifter  six  monthffrom the  d.w' he  receives  such  record  T" 

■ m 

s?£Sl“ 

tcrritoriayniuing  Claims,  shall  be  applied  as  f sinking  fund  for  scLTpnrpoU 
termed  placer  mining  nofbe 

“SS;  ? t0hthC  F""*™  ‘''is  chapter,1  nor  shall  anjlpre- 

from  the  above  mentioned  dejosits  ““  “ t0  ”fer t0  the  extraction  o{  Sold 

day  of  January9  £&*[£?  * “ foree  “d  take  and  after  the  1st 

23. — THE  MINING  LAWS  OF  MEXICO. 

The  following  are  extracts  from  the  royal  ordinance  of  the  Kin «■  a • 

ESS."  SS  x!  ,r  r ■ “r  - ,i"i“  k JSBS  rg 

wockwcH.  Only  those  portions  of  the  ordinance  are  copied  relatin'.-  to  the 
location  size,  and  tenure  of  claims.  The  sections  not  quoted  are  devoted 

legal  rights  : atement  tLe  manuer  in  wbich  ‘be  miners  are  to  enforce  their 

CHAPTER  IV. 

d i si  in  cli  or w h ' AS  !t  'S  m°S,t  j"St  and  ProPer  t0  reward  with  particularity  and 
Oinction  those  persons  who  devote  themselves  to  the  discovery  of  new  mineral 

n 1 ty  7lT  t VeinS  Tf0mf  tbTn  ia  t0  ‘be7 import!, “Illnd 

more  ri,0rd®  and  “mn,and  that  the  discoverers  of  one  or 

in  the^rincinaT  vein  as';  1“ u°  ^ ” shaft  has  been  °Pe“  before’  acquire 
i f i - j ‘ 8 r?uc  l as  three  portions,  together  or  separate,  where  it 

best  pleases  them  according  to  the  measures  hereafter  signified ; and  tha  o 

having  discovered  more  veins,  they  shall  acquire  a portion^,,  each  veht  filin" 

on  and  marking  the  said  portions  within  the  term  of  ten  days. 

other  parts  maj^iuddTSlt  twcTjlorMons^toveth™* "or^sepm-ated1  ,and  .worbed  in 

worked  in  nart^10  ^°P/)ses  ^°.r.  a ”ew  mine  in  a vein  already  known  and 
worKtu  in  part  is  not  to  be  considered  a discoverer. 

in  force  in  California  ^ arld^Y^^lU  ^ m re]a!ion  to  mines  and  titles  to  real  estate 

Louisiana  and  Florida  tr,  ,?•’  &D  ! ^eVV  ^exm°.  aQd  m the  countries  acquired  under  the 
New  York,  1851.  atl68  when  annexed  to  the  United  States.  By  J.  A.  Rockwell. 

II.  Ex.  Doc.  20 


17 
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Sec  4 The  person  referred  to  in  the  preceding  sections  must  present  a 
written  tiatement  to  the  deputation  of  miners  in  that  district,  or  in  case  there 
rhould  nofhe  one  in  that  district,  to  the  nearest  thereunto  specifying  in  it  h a 
name  those  of  Ids  associates,  (if  he  has  any,)  the  place  of  his  birth,  his  place 
of  habitation  profession,  and  employment,  together  with  the  most  parlicula 
and  distinguishing  features  of  the  tract,  mountain,  or  vein  of  which  lie  ela  n 
the  discovery  all  which  circumstances,  as  well  as  the  hour  in  which  the  d - 
coverer  shall  ’present  himself,  must  be  noted  down  m a registei  ep  y 
denutation  and  clerk,  (if  they  have  one;  and  after  tins  the  said  written  state 
deputa  o ana  . t ' be  re8tored  t0  the  discoverer,  and  notices  ot  its 

“biect  and  contents  shall  be  affixed  to  the  doors  of  the  church,  the  government 
1 ■ end  Other  public  buildings  of  the  town  for  the  sake  of  general  notonctj  . 

h0^d  I rda^  wUhin  the  term  of  ninety  days  the  discovei^r  shal  cause  , 
to  be  made  in  the  vein  or  veins  so  registered  a pi  of  a yard  and  a hat  n 
diameter  or  breadth  and  ten  yards  (varas)  in  depth,  and  that  immediately  on 

tohispecl'ihe^ ™e“anddi«ctton  ^ 

, • noiiAfl  i ta  f-illin0,  or  declivity,  its  hardness  or  softness,  tli  ^ 

O ts  b d,°and  the  pri^ipal  marks  and  species  of  the  mineral ; 
!kin^  exact  account  of  all  this  in  order  to  add  the  same  to  the  entry  m the 
register  together  with  the  act  of  possession,  which  must  immediately  be  gn  u 
to°the  discoverer  in  my  royal  name,  measuring  him  Ins  portion,  and  making 
enclose  by  Toes  at  die  limits  as  hereafter  declared ; after  which,  an  authentic 
enclose  it  oy  p sbaU  be  deUvered  to  him  for  the  security  of  Ins  title. 

C°  Sec  f 5 Ifduring  the  above-named  ninety  days  any  one  should  appear  assert- 
• n.o  r'ivht  to  the  said  discovery,  a brief  judicial  hearing  shall  be  granted,  and 

preferred  to  other  persons  under  parity  of  circumstances.  discoverer 

1 7?  If  there  arises  any  question  as  to  who  has  been  the  fax 

of  a yin  he  hall  he  considered  as  such  who  first  found  metal  therein  even 
tho«r  others  may  have  made  an  opening  previously;  and  in  case  of  further 

\ ,°  i,p  wbo  firsf  gets  it  registered  shall  be  considered  as  the  discoveiei. 

tUr  8 Whoever  shall  denounce  in  the  terms  hereafter  expressed  any  mine 

tuat  xvitb  n ix.y  davs  he  must  have  cleared  and  reinstated  scune  work  of  eon- 

Stable  depth  or  at  least  of  ten  ig****”  "“and  *££*1 

-ein,  in  order  that  the  mining  profcssoi  may  in.  pe^  section  four. 


• « spp  if  they  are  decayed,  ciesiroyeu,  oi  » — — 

a ft  nit  or  adit  or  are  capable  of  such;  whether  they  have  an  outer  court,  a 
" machines  rooms  for  habitation,  and  stables;  and  an  account  and  register 
"f 'all  those  circumstances  must  be  entered  in  the  corresponding  hook  ot  dr 
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muncements,  which  should  be  kept  separately  And  the  „„;a  e • .•  , 

made  the  portions  being  measured  and  bounded  by  iakef  in)Z  a"’"5 
shall  hereafter  be  explained  possession  nf  1 n i ' .es  11  tJie  gr°und,  as 
without  regard  to  any  onnoshion  Ihil  8 be  S,V?"  t0  *he  denouncer, 

within  the  term  before  described;  ’however fri'iiV “tha^tf  t0  '‘"le83  ™!!de 
is  brought  forward,  the  parties  shall  lnvc  • r • v • ^ tlme  an^  °PPOsition 
be  determined  according?”  ® 3 b"cf  Jud,clal  beaii"g  and  the  cause 

denouncement  ^ ^ ^ 

nouncer  has  commenced  the sixf Lfal  n f aT  ^ °VCr  *ni  when  the  d<=- 
yards,  he  shall  not  be  heard as to  lhe  d f rel,'18tatinS  the  P*t  of  ten 

property;  and  if  he  succeeds  in  establishi^hfc  he  m“  IS’ ‘S® 

expenses  incurred  by  the  denouncer  unlo^  th*  l f/  • 1make  £ood  th° 

ffaudulendy  in  which  case  be  must  lose  such  expenses.'3  P *°  ^ “Cted 

nor  take  possession  with  ^the*3 she  tylhy  1 ViH o ®or?PIe?e1tIie  sl}aft  as  prescribed, 
has  the  power  of  denouncing ihemS>  h,s  right,  and  any  other  person 

Hl8  ^iffieu  aic11*0  When! 

long  a time  as  the  deputati  „ ™y Afnkt^«^thT^  for  88 

no  opposition  to  his  c aim  being  a'dmittedXrTe  tdln  17^^27^’ 

oo^^iToLZ^Z  S£?  Lr  d“^ 

quire  and  possess  one  by  denouncement  and  nLt\  f 1 1 nit  an^  Person  to  ac- 

inheritance,  or  other  jj  title.  And  I Cher de  hreThTi'f  «** 

attempt  the  re-establishment  of  several  inundated  'or  leaved  mine's  or'oth  *° 
considerable  enterprise  of  this  kind  and  f„ r thin  uecayea  mines,  or  other 

several  portions,  although  Zy be  cftluln, ndT*’08*;.,' Cla,m8  "'e  °f 

claim  must  be  laid  before  the  royal  tribunal  renentl  o?f  Mexico'™'  'T’’  S,Uch 
the  circumstances  and  importance  of  tho  nnrf  t 1 • Mexico,  m order  that, 

may  acquaint  the  viceroy  therewith  who  o be.mg  ascertai‘ned,  they 

to  the  body  of  the  miners  the  „T,  ’c  o ,mg  tl,ero,n  not,linS  prejudicial 

and  other  privileges,  exemptions,  and  aid^on^dhfortTMmy^ovaT  h'm  h'* 

SUC"  Ws-  ~ be 

covered ^shau'be  Iff  “d  3i>™’  011 

veins,  the  same  being  understood  of  all  specif  of  metah  “ ““<*  08 

CHAPTER  VII. 

bus?  af  S&tassrarfcK ; •&«  ■»  4~a 

own  property,  in  these  my  dominions,  unless  they  "be  natilralifed"  offll  f'l 

there, „ by  my  express  royal  license.  (Sec  decree  of  President  CoLnfor  ) 

n. ‘ I also  prohibit  regulars  of  religious  orders  of  wi  J i 

nouncing,  or  in  any  manner  acquiring  for  ZmTlvZ’  iL;  °m  d* 

muni  t ea  qnv  , , J.  6 1U1  lIJI  mseives,  their  convents,  or  com- 

mines  shall  yno7  A ?rhatever ; !*  be,ng  understood  that  the  working  of  the 
tTeZwsli  tile  orders  Ilf  TV  ■ « b™S  eonlrary  tl 

of  their  profession  • and  tWf!'  X'Clln  C°n8U  ’ and  '?  th?  '"anc,,,y  an(l  exercise 
secular  ecrlpsinnfir ! 1 11  er(dore’  in  consequence  of  this  prohibition,  all  such 
secular  ecclesmst.c.  shall  be  expressly  obliged  to  sell  or  place  iu  the  hands  of 
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lishments  which  have  devolved  on  tb m bymh, trite m< ^ ^ #g  may  be 

being  completed,  within  the  teim  - \ • i -g  to  pe  fixed  by  the  vice- 

considered  necessary  to  insure  a useful  resdtwh.chi  J 

roy,  with  a previous  hit, matron  to  the  ^bifice  or  frl ad  tb e effects  of  this 

provided,  that  if  it  is  ascer  a,n  . nreiudice  of  the  working  of  such  mines 

Skc.  3.  Neither  shall  of  tie  mine  towns  and  districts, 

Smir  clenfe  “to  Ipcrmit  such  persons  to  hold  mines  in  any  territory  out 
0f  set  administrators,  stewards, 

workers  or  watchers  of  mines,  noi,  in  gen®ia  > hZ,ermitted  to  register,  denounce, 
owners, whether  of  superior  or  subordinate d® hb  ® Per“  JOusLd  yards  round 
or  in  any  other  manner  acquire  mines iwirtnn  the  spacej  a ^ ^ ^ said 

those  of  their  masters,  but  I «Uo'v  1 d 0 provided  the  aforesaid 

srs  * — *« 

of  chapter  six  of  these  ordinances. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

Section  1.  ^ whS^ 

fact  the  mines6 ar^  chiefly  valuable,  it  bemg  certain  drat  the  greater  « ess ^ 

clination  of  the  vein  upon  the  plane  of  t 1 ^ ^ true  and  effective  impar- 
properties  in  the  mines  greatei  01  ’ i -m  «u|fiects,  of  equal  merit, 

Sy  which  it  has  been  desired  to  .howto- ard^al ^g^’that  when 

has  not  been  preserved ; hut,  on  the  < y-  reach  an  abundant  and 

a miner,  after  much  expense  and  labor  begun > on  ^ pr0perty  of  an- 

rich  ore,  he  is  obliged  to  turn  a , neighboring  mine,  and  thus  sta- 

other,  which  latter  may  have  denounce d t g a f b greatest  and 

tinned  himself  with  more  art  than  “^^“gTe  miners,  and  consid- 
most  frequent  causes  of  litigation  and  j bese  kingdoms,  and  by  which 

ering  that  the  limits  established  m . the  m ^ ^ confined  in  propor- 

those  of  New  Spain  have  been  richness  of  the  metallic  veins  which  it  has 

tiou  to  the  abundance,  multitude,  a be3tow  on  these  regions,  I order  and 

pleased  the  Creator  o,  hio  giea  y veins  unconnected  with  each 

command  that  in  the  mines  whew  new  vendor  ve^  ^ beob3erved. 

other,  shall  be  discoveied,  t ic  o P .■  tbe  vein,  whether  gold,  silver,  oi 

Sec.  2.  On  the  course  and  direction  of  he  vein ^ in  favor  of  the 

other  metal,  I grant  to  hundred  yards,  (Spanish  yards 

discoverer,  whose  rewaid  lias  b ‘P  jcvei  as  hitherto  understood, 

or  varas,)  called  measuring  yards,  taken  o 1 is>  making  a right  angle 

Sec.  3.  To  make  it  what  they  call  a, SV  ’ t or  inclination  of  the  vein  to 
witli  the  preceding  measure,  supposing  . tbe  portion  shall  be 

ho  sufficiently  shown  by  the  opening  or  shaft  ot  ten  J 

measured  by  the  following  rule.  tbo  horizon,  (a  case  which  scl- 

, 4 ^^^ndredTvO  shall  be  measured  on  eilher  side  of  the  vein, 

or  divided  on  both  Bides  as  the  miner  may  prciec.  which  is  the  most 

JRZX  grXt  ST  of  **  te  aUeUdCd  *“  ,h6 

iOlSEC.n0.Tto£one  yard  perpendicular  the  inclination  be  from  three  fingers  to 
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two  palms,  the  same  hundred  yards  shall  be  allowed  for  tho 

case  of  the  vein  being  perpendicular.)  ^ ’ ^'l>  111  ^*ie 

IVo  Ilf  "d  frpe“drlar  yard  there  be  a»  inclination  of_ 

1 «o  pa  ms  and  three  fingers,  the  square  shall  be  of  112*  yards 

1 wo  palms  and  six  fingers,  the  square  shall  be  of  125  yfrds.  ’ ' 

"o  pa  ins  and  nine  fingers,  the  square  shall  be  of  137*  yards 
1 lnee  palms,  the  square  shall  be  of  150  yards 

Ihroc  pa  ms  and  three  fingers,  the  square  shall  be  of  162*  yards 
Three  palms  and  six  fingers,  the  square  shall  be  of  175  yards 
Tl iree  palms  and  nine  fingers,  the  square  shall  be  of  187*  ya,'ds 
1 our  palms,  the  square  shall  be  of  200  yards.  ' 3 

of  gold  M siWhl3!dnttlitatethrk8’r ' Bd8’  0r,iany  0ther  accidental  depositories 

iPPsiSiiii 

“ f iT's 

mine, -d  he  shaH  erect  around  his  boundaries  stakes  or  landmarks  such  as 

keen  andT*™0  eaJy  to  be  distinguished,  and  enter  into  an  obligation  to 

may  allege  thaThis  v?  "ft  'vitll°Ut  beinf  abIe  to  cba"S«  them;  though  lie 
Cumstiucf -1  bnt  b fvar,ed  ln,c?“rse  or  direction,  (which  is  an  unlikely  cir- 
stance  ,)  but  lie  must  content  himself  with  the  lot  which  Providence  h , * 

decieed  linn,  and  enjoy  it  without  disturbing  his  neighbors ; if  however  be 
should  have  no  neighbors,  or  if  he  can,  without  injury  to  h „eiJh  wT  ’ ! 
an  improvement,  by  altering  the  stakes  and  boundaries;  it  may  be  nermTtmd  h m 
“f (,cl' case’,witb  Previous  intervention,  cognizance,  and  authority  of  the  d<  u 

tt  clt fL  fuff;'''1'0  “?  ^ the  parti^  ««d  dfflne  whe L 

causes  for  such  encroachment  are  legitimate. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

talilc  MUtaSW6  °Wner’  i"  ?onsc1u/nce  of  the  great  riel, ness  of  the  me- 
sufficient  anrl  uppo  18  Vem’  18  ( cs,r0U8  °f  substituting  for  tlie  pillars,  beams  or 

‘ssary  supports,  made  of  the  metallic  substance  ibrelf,  others 
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constructed  of  mason  work  of  stone  and  mortar he . may  be  pitted  to  do  so 
under  tlie  inspection  of  one  of  the  deput.es  of  tl.e  d.stnct,  assisted  ny 

andSEtth7  Xg  away  or  in  any  degree  wak- 

ening and  diminishing  the  pillars,  beams,  and  ^te d “cem'din - to  the  form  pre- 
under  pain  of  ten  years’  imprisonment,  to  be  inflicted _acco g in  each 

scribed  by  chapter  three  of  these  ordinance  s ^ ^ave  Committed 
case,  upon  any  workman,  searcliei,  01  in  k watcher  who  has  permitted 

same,  together^  with  half  of  his 

property,  and  he  forever  excluded  from  all  kept  clean  and  unob- 

Sec.  S.  I ordain  and  command  that  the  mines  shall  ne  ^ t]ie 

structed,  and  tliat  tlie  works  necessaiy  or  although  they  may  con- 

carriage  and  extraction  of  the  metal  or  other  pm  P°“°’  ;“tbe  nillars  and  parti- 

tain  no  more  metallic  matter  than  such  as  m^/Xds  of  earth,  but  that  all  these 
lions,  shall  not  be  encumbered  with  rubbisb  an  d ' clot Is  of  eaU^n  own 

without  his  express 

leaseEcat  TuTe  mines  there  must  be  proper 

as  many  as  are  considered  "®®es“1?  £ t w01|3  s0  that  the  lives  of  persons 

emjdoyed'in  the  mi'™  n°ever  be  endangered  by  ’their  being  weak,  insecure, 

*To  ."n oX  to  avoid  the  violation  offthe 

contained  m this  chapter,  it  is  my  soveieib  ^igtrjct  anc|  py  the  clerk,  it  there 
accompanied  by  the  mining  professor  of  the  d,st„ct,  an  ^ once  ,n  ;very  six 
he  one,  or,  in  default  of  him,  by  two  witnesses  >n  1,  h impracticable,  visit 
months,  or  once  in  every  year,  m place*  where  the  tt*  working.  aud 

all  the  mines  in  their  jurisdiction  w nci  ■ 1 , alJOve-mentioned  sections, 

if  they  find  any  failure  in  the  points  referred  to  AX  preservation,  and  better 
or  ill  any  others  whatever,  which  legal  remedy  for  such  defect,  and 

working  of  the  mines  shall  prov.de  “”h 'remedy  IscaSed  into  effect.  And 
take  means  to  assure  themselves  < n -i  ^hall  occur  again,  the 'proper 

th^firsTpersoif  who  Cy  denomme"  i“ provided  the  deputies  proceed  in  the  form 

prescribed  by  chapter  third  of  these  m mances^  piercing  through  adits, 

Sec.  11.  I most  rigorously  prohibit  a11  Pe‘®°f  f Arks  which  are  higher 
or  cross  levels,  or  other  subterraneous  P»S‘’  h h slight  supports 

and  full  Of  water,  or  from  leaving  between  them  and  owm  ^ °wuin|  3UCh 

as  may  allow  the  water  to  hurst  tliroug  , o . i 'u  attempt  to  commu- 

worksymust  have  them  drained  by.. S”«ch  piercing 

nicate  with  new  ones,  unless  the  mininB  p • • kmeJn  engaged  in  it- 

through  will  not  he  attended  with  dangei  t , . workmen  into  any 

Sec.  12.  Also  I prohibit  all  persons  from  ^ " "?01  erlv  ventilated,  ac- 

works  containing  noxious  vapors,  until  they  have  been  p.opi  . 

.cording  to  the  rules  oi  art.  . . . _j  centinual  working,  in 

Sec.  13.  Whereas  the  mu, es  require  '^essant ^ “di3pCnsable,  which  cannot 
• order  to  procure  the  metals,  generally  require 

without  much  time  be  accomplished,  mid  which^t  ii  ^ ^ mlder. 

,as  groat  «««»»• ^medv i“enL,,ce!  and  also  to  prevent  mastem 
.taking  ; wherefore,  to  unu  f keepmg  them  in  a use- 

.of  mines,  who  either  cannot  or  w.l  not  w«k  tb. ^ ^ ^ Um3  aeprivmg 

,ess  state  for  a length  ot  time,  D)  preie  0 
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them  of  the  real  and  effective  labor  which  others  miffht  be«tow  on  tLo™  T • 

any  “"“J,  f'f ]wb°?°ever’  d."™S  four  successive  months,  shall  fail  to  work 
any  mine  with  (at  east)  four  paid  workmen,  occupied  in  some  exterior  or  into 

X'l.T.  fal  Ut,lity>  80  doi»g.  lose  all  his  right  in  saM  mTne  vh  ‘h 

sha  1 belong  to  any  person  denouncing  it,  upon  his  satisfactory  proving,  according 
to  the  p ovisions  of  chapter  six,  such  act  of  desertion  on  tlm  part  onhe  owner 

E*P°™re}rmg  shown  that  the  provisions J of  the  preceding 
sect, on  have  been  eluded  by  the  artful  and  fraudulent  practice  of  some  owners 
mines,  » ho  cause  their  mine  to  be  worked  during  some  days  in  each  (period 
of]  four  months,  keeping  them  in  this  manner  many  years  in  their  poTsessfon  T 
ordam  that  whosoever  shall  fail  to  work  his  mine  in  ‘the  manner  prescribed  bv 
said  section  during  eight  months  in  the  year,  counting  from  the  dav  of  his 
ommg  into  possession,  even  though  the  said  eight  months  should  be  interspersed 
w,t  some  days  or  weeks  of  labor,  shall  by  such  labor  forfeit  the  mine  and  h 

- hall  be  adjudged  to  the  first  person  who  denounces  the  s mie  oriri 

proves  this  second  species  of  desertion ; un”this,  ^The  one ^mentbned t 

or  war'hfth  u ZmT’-™  1*  jn8t  “T  a8siSned-  »«ch  as  pestilence,  famine, 
Sfo’  u p ? mining  place,  or  within  twenty  leagues  thereof. 

Considering  that  many  mine  owners  who  have  formerly  worked 
ion  mines  with  ardor  and  diligence,  expending  large  sums  in  shafts  adits  and 

^wth^s^r  oftr  pbe  obtIiged  to  8us^a  *eir  o5:s 

• . J1.  ’ 0 401  want  workmen,  or  necessary  provisions  and  ntW 

JZ  JUd  S,ufficienlfc.cause8'  which,  combined  with  their  fonner  merit,  render  them 
itliy  of  equitable  consideration,  I declare  that  any  such  mine  owner  kecnin<- 
hsminein  disuse  in  the  manner  and  for  the  time  ^bove  Zitioned  shauTot 
fotfe  t t at  once  in  the  manner  described  above,  but  his  mine  shall  nevertheless 

tha  bmh  narZ1 1 CemCnVb'  T “T  resPective  ne"'  tribunals  of  miners,  in  order 
that,  both  parties  having  been  heard,  and  alleged  merits  and  causes  considered 
and  proved,  justice  may  be  done  between  the  parties.  considered 

buc.  16  Since  many  mine  owners  abandon  their  mines  either  for  the  want  of 
the  capital  necessary  for  carrying  on  operations  therein,  or  becamc  t v ! „ 
choose  to  consume  that  which  they  may  have  alr^  acquired fromriien or 
because  they  have  not  spirit  to  venture  on  the  difficulties  of  those  unTertakWs 
from  Which  they  may  have  conceived  great  hopes,  or  for  other  causes  aid  S 
persons  are  not  wanting  who  might  be  desirous  of  taking  suTmines  if  thev 

tatnC-»  mb™  whef/ffia  IlltC”dctl  aba“don“ent,  and  as  it  is  much  easier  to  main- 
the  i i, Tril  Of  “-f  • “forking  than  to  reinstate  it  after  it  lias  suffered 

his  mine  O f • ’ lt.*f  my  Wll.1.tbat  no  Person  shall  abandon  the  working  of 

Lrewkh  LTrdeS,r  Tl  7ak(ln?  “e  dePUtation  of  the  Strict  acquainted 
cation  , . ,'  Td  that  tlie  deputation  may  publish  the  same  by  fixing  a notifi. 

of  all  persons  ° “d  customary  places  for  the  information 

Sec.  17.  In  order  to  avoid  the  false  or  equivocal  reports  which  are  often 
spread  concerning  deserted  mines,  the  consequence  of  which  reports  is  to 
ment  the  distrust  in  which  this  profession  is 'ordinarily  held,  deterring  in'  mv 

itTfordainT  engag'"g  6reiU  Wh°  d°  "0t  °therwi8e  Want  ^nation  to  follow 

norice  to  ?i,„d  llat  r,°  one  sha11  abandon  the  working  of  his  mine  without  giving 
be  had  thfrr  V CPiU  1 1011  ,nor^ei  ^iat  an  inspection  may  immediately 

must  exam^  byathe  depUt'?c’  acc°mPa™d  ''7  the  clerk  and  surveyors,  who 
dr-  w ntiTrn!  *?d  mua3Ure  th*  m,ne’  Particularizing  all  its  circumstances,  and 

necessarv  iTtV  rT.  cCnb,nS  '*?  plan  a“d  1°Utlines’  whicb’  together  with  all  the 
to  all  persona  * 10"’  mu:st  Pe  Preserved  in  the  archives,  with  liberty  of  access 

^ 10  may  wish  to  see  it,  or  to  take  a copy  thereof. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

Sfction  1.  Inasmuch  as  mines  are  often  worked  by  miner*  joined  in  com- 
. h p of  the  denouncement  of  such  mine,  or  according  to  c n- 

panies,  f^e various  way.  to  the'  great  advantage  and 

improvement^ ot°tbeoperations in  mines,  since  it  is  much  easier  to  engage 
therein  when  many  persons  concur,  each  subscribing  a part  of  his  capital , 

1 pvp  the  wealth  of  one  alone  is  not  sufficient  for  great  undertakings,  t < 

protected  by  all  convenient  measures,  my  viceroy  granting  Y 

°f  “tir?  Alfhmlvh1  by  "these*  ordinances^ I*  prohibit  any  individual  mine-owners, 

iiiiiissfst 

and  on  the  same  vein. 


SECTION  12. 

Books  on  California. — 2.  Table  of  distances. 


1.— BOOKS  ON  CALIFORNIAN  MINES. 
v.a3  been  the  subject  of  hundreds  of  books  written  since  the  dis- 

SSi  PrZZla and'mining'industty 

anThTfSwfngtharrShmsome  of  the  books  that  treat  of  the  mineral  re- 

sources  and  mining  industry  of  the  coast : pi  -i-  m Tyson.  To 

Geology  and  Industrial  Resources  of  California  By  Philip  1 .Jfg 

which  is  added  the  official  reports  of  Cmima  - c • Williamson,  of 

including  the  reports  of  Lieutenants  Talbot  Ord  Derby  «,d  « of 

from  tliose°countries.  Baltimore: 

1 ^Professo'r' John'nlrrask’s  Import  on  cMifornial^lS^sP^SToP 

California  Range.  Document  No.  59,  senate  oi 

PP'30-  . An  ti.„  Geology  of  the  Const  Mountains  and  part  of  the  Sierra  Nevada 
Toil  he  Indu  tri  1 Resources  in  Agriculture  and  Mining.  By  John  B. 
TrLT  bfcument  N„.  9>  Senate  of  California.  1S54.  Svo.,  PP.  90. 
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Report  of  a Geological  Reconnaissance  in  California,  made  in  connection  with 
t le  expedition  to  survey  routes  in  California  to  connect  with  the  surveys  of 
routes  for  a railroad  from  the  Mississippi  river  to  the  Pacific  ocean,  unde;-  the 
of  Ll™tenant  llhamson,  corps  topographical  engineers,  in  ] S53. 
Jiy  \\  i ham  P.  Blake,  geologist  and  mineralogist  of  the  expedition.  New  York 
H.  Bailliere,  185S.  4to,  pp.  600.  1 

Geology  of  North  America,  with  two  reports  on  the  Prairies  of  Arkansas  and 
iexas,  the  Rocky  Mountains  of  New  Mexico,  and  the  Sierra  Nevada  of  Cali- 

forma,  originally  made  for  the  United  States  government  by  Jules  Marcon. 
Ztunch,  1858.  4to,  pp.  144. 

1 (wnr,ml  R£P°™  l!P0n  th°  Geological  Collections  of  the  Pacific  Railroad  Survey, 
by  W ilham  I Blake  geologist  of  the  office  of  the  United  States  Pacific  rail- 

EM  al ndA  vYVejl’  4t°  ’ PP'  50-  (Iu  vo1-  ™ Explorations  and 
Surveys  foi  a Railroad  Route  from  the  Mississippi  River  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  ) 

Report  upon  the  Geology  of  the  Route  from  San  Francisco  Bay  to  the  Colum- 

4to  I?eWbeJ1?’  D-’  geologist  and  botanist  of  the  expedition. 

4to.,  pp.  84.  (In  vol.  vi  of  Explorations,  &c.,  as  above.) 

Geological  Report  on  the  Route  from  San  Francisco  to  Santa  Fe,  by  way  of 

4to  CTZ*  G,1i’  ^ Tchraf  Antise11’  M*  geologist  of  the  expedition. 
4to.,  pp.  204.  (In  vol.  vn  of  Explorations,  &c.,  as  above.) 

Mining  on  the  Pacific  States  of  North  America,  by  John  S.  Ilittell.  San 
brancisco,  1861.  18mo.,  pp.  224. 

Ihe  Resources  of  California,  comprising  agriculture,  mining,  geology,  climate, 
commerce,  &c.,  and  the  past  and  future  development  of  the  State,  by  John  S. 
liittell ; second  edition,  with  an  appendix  on  Oregon  and  Washington  Territory 
San  Francisco,  1866.  12mo„  pp.  494.  7 

The  Comstock  Lode,  its  character,  and  the  probable  mode  of  its  continuance 

m depth,  by  ierdinand  Baron  Richthofen,  (Dr.  Phil.)  San  Francisco,  1866 
8vo,  pp.  83.  ’ 

Nevada  and  California  Processes  of  Silver  and  Gold  Extraction,  for  general  use, 
and  especially  for  the  mining  public  of  California  and  Nevada,  with  full  expla- 
n at  ions  and  directions  for  all  metallurgical  operations  connected  with  silver  and 
gold,  from  a preliminary  examination  of  the  ore  to  the  final  casting  of  the  ingot  • 
also  a description  of  the  general  metallurgy  of  silver  ores.  By  Guido  Kustel* 
mining  engineer  and  metallurgist,  former  manager  of  the  Ophir  works,  &c.  Ulus’ 
trated  by  accurate  engravings.  San  Francisco,  1863.  8vo,  pp.  330. 
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2.— TABLE  OF  DISTANCES. 


PROM  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

BY  OCEAN;  NAUTICAL  MILES. 


Up  the  coast. 


Tomales,  Cal 


45 


Mendocino  City,  Cal 128 

Humboldt  bay,  Cal 223 

Trinidad,  Cal 239 

Crescent  City,  Cal 280 

Port  Orford,  Oregon 338 

Umpqua  river,  Oregon  ....  402 

Columbia  river,  Oregon 550 

Astoria,  Oregon 559 

Portland,  Oregon 642 

Vancouver,  W.  T 632 

Cape  Flattery,  W.  T 683 

Port  Angeles,  W.  T 738 

Port  Townsend,  W.  T 

Seattle,  W.  T 

Steilacoom,  W.  T 

Olympia,  W.  T 855 

San  Juan  island,  W.  T 765 

Bellingham  bay,  W.  T 798 

Victoria,  V.  1 753 

New  Westminster,  B.  C 823 


773 

807 

836 


Northern  towns. 

Miles. 

Sacramento 

Marysville 171 

Downieville 236 

Oroville 197 

Red  Bluff 264 

Weaverville 365 

Yreka 401 

Jacksonville,  Oregon 463 

Salem,  Oregon 710 

Portland,  Oregon 760 

Olympia,  W.  T 850 

Folsom 

Nevada 182 


Oveiland  route. 


Down  the  coast. 


Half  Moon  bay,  Cal. . . 

Santa  Cruz,  Cal 

Monterey,  Cal 

San  Luis  .Obispo,  Cal. 


165 

253 

420 

784 


Plaeerville 

Carson  City,  N.  T 

Humboldt  mines,  N.  T 

Great  Salt  Lake  City 

South  Pass 1>  935 

St.  Joseph,  Mo 1. 975 

St.  Louis,  Mo 2, 279 

New  York  City 3,  417 


Miles. 

End  of  Wood  Island 5 

Rio  Vista 5 

Cache  creek 1 

Hog’s  Back 4 78 

Mouth  of  Steambo’t  slough  6 84 

Head  of  Steamboat  slough  6 

Head  of  Randall’s  island..  6 96 

Grape  Vine  ranch 5 101 

Embarcadero 8 109 

Sutterville 9 118 

Sacramento 3 421 


SAN  FRANCISCO  TO  SAN  DIEGO. 


Via  coast  road. 

San  Francisco  to — 
San  Mateo 


San  Jose. 


Southern  towns. 


46  Stockton. 
80 
92 
200 

Point  Conception,  Cal 250 

Santa  Barbara,  Cal 288 

San  Pedro,  Cal 373 

San  Diego,  Gal 456 

La  Paz,  Mexico 1, 305 

Mazatlan,  Mexico 1,  480 

Guaymas,  Mexico 1,  710 

San  Bias,  Mexico 1,470 

Manzanilla,  Mexico 1,570 

Acapulco,  Mexico 1,840 

Panama,  C.  A 3,280 

Callao,  Peru 3,  900 

Valparaiso,  Chili 5,210 

Cape  Horn 6,  380 

Via  Panama. 

New  Orleans 4,680 

New  York 5, 140 

Southampton 7,800 


117 

Copperopolis 153 

Mokelumne  Hill - 178 

Big  Trees 498 

Sonora 

Mariposa 

Yosemite  Valley 247 

Visalia 308 


197 

211 


Coast  road. 


Monterey  . . 


Santa  Inez. 


San  Buenaventura. 


31 

51 

94 


Via  Cape  Horn. 

Rio  Janeiro 8, 323 

New  York 13, 140 

Liverpool 13, 100 

Across  the  ocean. 

Honolulu,  H.  1 2,150 

Jeddo,  via  H.  1 5,  550 

Shanghai,  via  H.  I 6,  450 

Hongkong,  via  H.  I 6,  980 

Sydney,  via  H.  I 6,720 

Melbourne,  via  H.  I 7,  200 

Calcutta,  via  H.  I 10,  400 

INLAND  ; STATUTE  MILES. 

Vicinity  of  San  Francisco  bay. 

San  Quentin 12 

Petaluma 

Geyser  Springs 

Vallejo. ^ 

N apa  City 

White  Sulphur  Springs ™ 

Benicia . 

Suisun 

Martinez 

Diablo  coal  mines 


Redwood  City 

San  Jose 

San  Juan 

Monterey 130 

San  Luis  Obispo 

Santa  Barbara 344 

Los  Angeles 444 

San  Diego 576 

Butterfield  route. 

San  Bernardino 504 

Fort  Yuma 732 

Tucson,  Arizona 1,  013 

Mesilla,  Arizona 1,  306 

St.  Louis,  via  Arizona 2,  881 


SAN  FRANCISCO  TO  SACRAMENTO. 
By  steamer. 


San  Francisco  to — 
Opposite  Alcatraz  island. 
South  end  Angel  islaud.. 
North  end  Angel  island.. 

Red  Rock 

Brothers 

Pinola 

Mouth  of  Straits 

Benicia 

Navy  Point 


Snag  Point 

New  York  Slough 

Point  Hanson 

Montezuma  Island 

Tree  island 

Twin  Houses 


21 

..  10 

31 

..  19 

50 

..  32 

82 

..  12 

94 

..  36 

130 

..  75 

205 

..  43 

248 

..  68 

316 

..  42 

358 

..  30 

388 

..100 

488 

..  10 

498 

..  15 

513 

..  22 

535 

..  7 

542 

..  11 

553 

..  11 

564 

...  10 

574 

..  18 

592 

...15 

607 

...15 

622 

SACRAMENTO  TO  RED  BLUFF. 

Via  Sacramento  river. 

Sacramento  to— 

Russian  Crossing 

Fremont 


Three  Rivers. 
Poker  Bend.. 


San  Joaquin  Slough. 


2 

4 

6 

H 

71 

5 

124 

o 

144 

4 

184 

64 

25 

5 

30 

1 

31 

3 

34 

1 

35 

3 

38 

1 

39 

o 

41 

5* 

464 

2* 

49 

o 

51 

4 

55 

3 

58 

6 

62 

1 

63 

Font's  ferr; 
Butte  creel 

Colusa 

Sherman’s 
Snyders . - 


Princeton  . 
Butte  City 
Cut  Off 

Pike’s 

Plaza  City 


Bidwell’s 

Soule  Landing 

Snadon’s 

Gazelle  shoot.  


Doll’s 


12 

14 

26 

10 

36 

10 

46 

8 

54 

5 

59 

5 

64 

5 

69 

5 

74 

5 

79 

8 

87 

8 

95 

10 

105 

7 

112 

6 

113 

7 

125 

7 

132 

4 

136 

5 

141 

5 

146 

5 

151 

7 

158 

7 

165 

5 

170 

9 

179 

9 

188 

3 

191 

8 

199 

6 

205 

7 

212 

. 8 

220 

6 

220 

6 

232 

. 8 

246 

. 8 

240 

. 11 

259 

. 11 

278 
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SACRAMENTO  TO  VIRGINIA  CITY. 
Via  Dutch  Flat. 


Sacramento  to — 
Auburn 


Via  Harness  Pass. 


Sacramento  to — 
Colfax 


Dutch  Flat. 
Zeus 


Miles. 

40 

18 

58 

12 

70 

14 

84 

16 

100 

9 

109 

21 

130 

15 

145 

12 

157 

55 

61 

69 

784 

89i 

100 

110 

120} 

128: 

135: 

145} 

n- 

157} 

71 
97 
3 


Virginia  City  to  the 

boldt  mines 

Virginia  City  to  Aurora 116 

SACRAMENTO  TO  SALT  LAKE  CITY. 

Via  Austin,  ( Reese  river,)  Nevada, 

Sacramento  to — 

Folsom 

Latrobe ] 15 

Shingle  Springs 8 

Placerville 8 

Sportsman’s  Hall ] 1 

Riverside  station 10 

Webster’s 9 

Strawberry  valley 11 

Summit 3 

Yank’s 8 

Lake  Tahoe 9 

Genoa 10 

Carson  City 14 

Virginia  City 16 

First  well 13 

Second  well 7 

Third  well 12 

Eighteen-Mile  post 8 

Ragtown jo 

Slough  bridge 16 

Sand  Springs 26 

West  Gate ] 00 

Cold  Springs **]  ]4 

Edward’s  creek \o 

Mount  Airy ] 25 

Jacobsville 23 

Austin 6 

Simpson's  park 16 

Dry  creek 21 

Robert's  creek  29 

Diamond  Spriugs 25 

Ruby  valley 24 

Butte  station 19 

Shell  creek 30 

Antelope  Springs 19 

Deep  creek 04 

Willow  Springs 42 

^ish  Springs 2 1 

Simpson’s  Springs 39 

tush  valley ]]]''**'  03 

f*ort  Crittenden  ...!!]]]*’ 
ireat  Salt  Lake  City!!]*."  4 ] 


22 
37 
45 
53 
64 
74 
83 
94 
97 
105 
114 
124 
138 
154 
167 
174 
186 
194 
206 
222 
238 
260 
274 
286 
301 
314 
320 
336 
357 
386 
411 
435 
454 
484 
503 
527 
569 
590 
629 
652 
669 
710 


luhle  of  distances — Continued 

/A  -11  Miles. 

• Orovule 26 

Chico ]’  06 

Tehama ].  26  12: 

Red  Bluff 13  236 

Horsetown 29  165 

Shasta g 273 

French  gulch 15  288 

Trinity  Centre 27  215 

New  York  house 14  229 

Callahan’s 23  242 

Fort  Jones 00  004 

__  _ 

JTr(*a 18  282 

^en,y 20  302 

Mountain  house 17  319 

Jacksonville 23  342 

Grave  creek 41  383 

Canyonville. 26  409 

Roseberg 26  435 

Oakland 27  452 

Hawley’s .’30  482 

Eugene  City 25  507 

Corvallis 39  546 

Albany ]0  556 

Salem 24  580 

Oregon  City 37  617 

Portland 23  630 


STOCKTON  TO  VISALIA  AND 
OWEN’S  VALLEY. 

Stockton  to— 

Heath  & Emory's 

Dickinson’s  ferry 21 

Snelling 23 

Hornitos 

Chowchilla 25 

Fresno 26 

Millerton 15 

King’s  river 25 

Visalia 28 

Tule  river 25 

Deer  creek 8 

White  river 25 

Linn’s  valley 9 

Kern  river 20 

Walker’s  Pass 25 

Little  lake 30 

Owen’s  lake 35 

San  Carlos 41 

LOS  ANGELES  TO  LA  PAZ, 
ARIZONA. 

Los  Angeles  to — 

San  Gabriel 


28 

49 

62 

78 

103 

119 

134 

159 

187 

212 

220 

235 

244 

264 

289 

319 

a54 

395 


PORTLAND  TO  LEWISTON. 


Portland  to — 

Lower  Cascades 

Portage 5 

Dalles 38 

Celilo 23 

Five-Mile  rapids 5 

John  Day 21 

Indian  rapids 3 

Squally  Hook 3 

Rock  creek 7 

Chapman’s  woodyard 6 

Big  Bend 6 

Willow  creek 9 

Castle  Rock 8 

Long  island  (foot) ]]]]  5 

Long  island  (head) 7 

Grand  Ronde  landing 10 

Umatilla  rapids 8 

Windmill  rock 7 

Wallula 15 

Snake  river  (mouth) H 

Rapids (; 

Fish  Bend 20 

Jim  Fort’s  island 10 

Pine  Tree  rapids 7 

Pelouse  crossing 30 

Fort  Taylor 5 

Penana  creek 25 

Almota  creek 14 

Alpowa  creek 26 

Smith’s  ferry 3 

Lewiston 7 


Miles. 

50 

55 

93 

106 

111 

122 

125 

128 

135 

141 

147 

156 

164 

169 

176 

186 

194 

2CI 

216 

227 

233 

243 

253 

260 

290 

295 

320 

334 

360 

363 

370 


San  Jose. 


Old  S.  B. 


Palma 
Dos  Pf 


Seeo. 


SACRAMENTO  TO  PORTLAND. 

Sacramento  to— 

ricolaus 

farysville 20 


25 

45 


La  Paz . 


12 

14 

26 

38 

...  25 

63 

...  8 

71 

78 

86 

92 

96 

99 

104 

...  2 

106 

116 

127 

133 

142 

147 

...12 

159 

166 

..  10 

176 

184 

202 

237 

253 

dalles  to  Lewiston. 

Dalles  to — 

Deschutes 

Mud  Springs 12 

John  Day's  river 12 

Juniper  spring 12 

Willow  creek 18 

Well’s  spring 16 

Butter  creek 18 

Umatilla  river 9 

Umatilla  crossing 18 

Wild  Horse  creek 18 

Walla- Walla 20 

Dry  creek 7 

Reed  creek 15 

Tucanon.. 77 

Patapha n 

Alpowa 14 

Smith’s  ranch 8 

Craig’s  ferry 9 

Lewiston l 


15 
27 
39 
51 
69 
85 
103 
112 
130 
148 
168 
175 
190 
207 
218 
232 
240 

249 

250 

Lewiston  to  Pierce  City 90 

Lewiston  to  Elk  City 145 

Lewiston  to  Florence HO 

Lewiston  to  Idaho  City 190 

DALLES  TO  IDAHO  CITY. 

Via  John  Day  mines. 


La  Paz  to  Fort  Mohave 140 

La  Paz  to  Walker’s  diggings  146 

La  Paz  to  Pimo  viUages 200 

La  Paz  to  Tucson  280 

La  Paz  to  El  Dorado  canon.  190 


Fifteen-Mile  creek 

12 

Todd's  bridge  . . 

22 

Salt  spring 

30 

Bake  Oven  hollow. 

44 

Thorn  hollow  . 

50 

Antelope  valley 

....  12 

62 

Potato  hills  . . ‘ 

72 

Pyruynid  rocks. . . . 

...  4 

76 

Cherry  creek 

...10 

86 

Bridge  creek 

...  7 

93 

Foot  of  mountain 

...  11 

104 

Rock  creek 

...  12 

116 

John  Day 

...  17 

133 

South  Fork  

...  7 

140 

Can  von  City 

...35 

175 

I >ixie  creek 

...  11 

186 

Burnt  river 

...  35 

221 

Malheur  river 

...  18 

240 

Emigrant  road 

260 

268 
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2, — Table  of  distances — Continued. 


Miles. 

Old  Fort  Boise 16  276 

Boise  City 25  301 

Idaho  City 29  330 


Miles. 


WALLA-WALLA  TO  FORT  BESSON. 
Via  Mullan's  military  road. 


Walla- Walla  to— 

Dry  Creek 

Touchet 11 

Reed  creek 15 

Tucanon 12 

Snake  l’iver 3 

Palouse  river 15 

First  crossing 4 

Second  crossing 4 

Third  crossing 2 

Fourth  crossing 2 

Mocalissia 7 

Oratayouse 13 

Tcho-tcho-oo-seep 15 

Ciel-ciel-pow-vet-sin 9 

Camas  Prairie  creek 17 

Loochooltz 12 

Inchatzkan  spring 8 

Poun  Lake  bridge 6 


9 

20 

35 

47 

50 

65 

69 

73 

75 

77 

84 

97 

112 

121 

138 

150 

158 

164 


St.  Joseph  river  crossing.  5 

Coeur  d’Alene  river 11 

Coeur  d’Alene  crossing...  11 

Coeur  d’Alene  mission 8 

Three-Mile  prairie 4 

Ten-Mile  prairie 5 

Johnson’s  Cut-off 20 

Summit  Steven’s  pass 8 

St.  Regis  Borgia  river 5 

Prairie 9 

Prairie I3 

Bitter  Root  crossing 10 

Prairie I9 

Brown’s  prairie 13 

Nemote  creek 8 

West  foot  of  mountain ...  6 

Point  of  Rocks 9 

Skahotay  creek 9 

Kulkullo  creek 4 

Hell  Gate  Ronde 6 

Observatory  creek - 13 

Big  Blackfoot  river 12 

Hell  Gate  river,  1st  cross’g  5 
HellGate river,  11th  cross’ g 25 

Creek 7 

Flint  creek ^1 

Gold  creek I3 


Miles. 


169 

180 

191 

199 

203 

208 

228 

236 

241 

250 

263 

273 

283 

296 

304 

310 

319 

328 

332 

338 

351 

363 

368 

393 

400 

411 

424 


Rock  creek 7 

Deer  Lodge  creek  8 

Livingston’s  creek 9 

Little  Blackfoot  river 8 

Mullan’s  Pass I3 

Great  Prickly  Pear 4 

Silver  creek 6 

Little  Prickly  Pear 16 

Medicine  Rock 3 

L.  P.  P.  Upper  Camp 7 


431 

439 

448 

456 

469 

473 

479 

495 

498 

505 


LEWISTON  TO  KOOTENAI  MINES. 


Lewiston  to — 

Palouse  crossing 

Pine  creek 1” 

Lottow 7 

Forks  of  trail 2 

Willow  prairie 5 

Rock  creek 46 

Spokane  River  ferry 15 

Soltesa’s ® 

Pen  d’Oreille  slough 23 

Pen  d’Oreille  crossing 24 

Big  bend  of  lake 15 

Kootenai  crossing 50 

Elk  creek 123 


40 

50 

57 

59 

64 

74 

89 

95 

118 

142 

157 

207 

330 


APPENDIX  1. 


Address  on  the  history  of  California , from  the  discovery  of  the  country  to  the 
year  1S49,  delivered  before  the  Society  of  California  Pioneers,  at  their  cele- 
bration of  the  tenth  anniversary  of  the  admission  of  the  State  of  * 

into  the  'Union.  By  Edmund  Randolph,  esy.  San  Francisco,  Sept.  10, 1S60. 


Pioneers:  From  the  importunities  of  tlie  active  present  winch  surrounds  us, 
we  turn  for  a brief  space  to  the  past.  To-day  we  give  ourselves  up  to  memory. 

And,  first,  our  thought?  are  due  to  those  who  are  not  here  assembled  with 
us-  whom  we  meet  not  on  street  nor  highway,  and  welcome  not  again  at  the 
door  of  our  dwellings  ; upon  whom  shines  no  mere  the  sun  which  non  gladden- 

the  hills,  the  plains,  the  waters  of  California— to  the  pioneers  who  me  cle  . 

To  them,  as  the  laurel  to  the  soldier  who  falls  in  the  battle  for  that  with  Ills  blood 
he  has™ paid  the  price  of  victory,  you  will  award  the  honor  of  this  triumph, 
marked  by  the  marvellous  creations  which  have  sprung  from  your  common  en- 
terprises To  them  you  will  consecrate  a success  which  has  surpassed  the  bold- 
ed he  imaginations  which  led  you  forth  both  them  and  you,  to  a h e of  ad- 
ventures. Your  companions  died  that  Ca  , forma  might  exist.  Fe»  not  that 
you  Will  honor  them  overmuch.  But  how  died  they,  and  where  do  they  repose 

the  dead  of  the  pioneers  of  California?  atron** 

Old  men  amongst  you  will  recall  the  rugged  trapper.  His  fi  ame  was i stron  , 

his  soul  courageous;  his  knowledge  was  of  the  Indian  s trail  and 
game;  his  wealth  and  defence,  a rifle  and  a horse ; his  bei , « « 1 > a)jornc(j 

the  mountains.  He  was  slain  by  the  treacherous  savage.  ; ‘ -j  , 

the  wigwam  of  a chief.  The  wolf  and  the  vulture  in  the  desert  feasted  on  the 

body  of  this  pioneer.  A companion,  wounded,  unarmec , am  <mu>  ung, 
ders  out  through  some  rocky  canon  and  lives  to  recount  .us a e~  {' et*  11 
fortunate  in  his  declining  years,  to  measure,  perhaps,  his  lauds  by  t io  , 
j nuinher  liis  cattle  by  the  thousand.  And  the  sea,  too,  has  claimei  i 
ute  • 1 the  mnoredess  waves,  amid  the  terrors  of  shipwreck,  too  often  in  tl.es, 
litter  days  have  closed  over  the  manly  form  of  the  noble  pioneer,  lho  mo 
stere  of  the  deep  have  parted  amongst  them  the  flesh  of  our  friends,  and  .her. 
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dissevered  members  are  floating,  suspended  nowin  the  vast  abysses  of  the  ocean, 
01  loll  upon  distant  strands,  playthings  tossed  by  the  currents  in  their  wander- 
ings. And  here,  in  San  Francisco,  exacting  commerce  has  disturbed  the  last 
resting  place  of  the  pioneers.  Ten  years  and  a half  ago,  pinched  by  the  severi- 
ties of  a most  inclement  winter,  under  the  leaky  tent  which  gave  no  shelter, 
they  sickened  and  died  (and  then  women  and  children  were  pioneers,  too)  by 
scores,  and  by  hundreds  they  sickened  and  died.  With  friendly  hands,  which 
under  such  disastrous  circumstances  could  minister  no  relief,  you  yet  did  bury 
them  piously  in  a secluded  spot  upon  the  hill-side  or  in  the  valley,  and,  planting 
a rude  cross  or  board  to  mark  the  grave,  did  hope,  perhaps,  in  a more  prosper- 
ous day,  to  replace  it  with  a token  in  enduring  stone.  But  the  hill  and  the  valley 
alike  disappear  hourly  from  our  sight.  The  city  marches  with  tremendous 
strides.  Extending  streets  and  lengthening  rows  encroach  upon  the  simple 
burial-ground  not  wisely  chosen.  The  dead  give  place  to  the  living.  And  now 
the  builder,  with  his  mortar  and  his  bricks,  and  the  din  of  his  trowel,  erects  a 
mansion  or  store-house  for  the  new  citizen  upon  the  same  spot  where  the  pioneer 
was  laid  and  his  sorrowing  friend  dreamed  of  erecting  a tombstone.  Meanwhile, 
by  virtue  of  a municipal  order,  hirelings  have  dug  up  and  carted  away  all  that 
remained  of  the  pioneers,  and  have  deposited  them  in  some  common  receptacle, 
where  now  they  are  lying  an  undistinguishable  heap  of  human  bones. 

Pursuing  still  this  sad  review,  you  well  remember  how,  with  the  eager  tide 
along  and  up  the  course  of  rivers,  and  over  many  a stony  ascent,  you  were 
swept  into  the  heart  of  the  difficult  regions  of  the  gold  mines ; how  you  there 
encountered  an  equal  stream  pouring  in  from  the  east;  and,  in  a summer,  all 
the  bars,  and  flats,  and  gulches,  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  that  vast 
tract  o^f  hills, were  flooded  with  human  life.  Into  that  rich  harvest  Death  put 
his  sickle.  Toil  to  those  who  had  never  toiled ; toil,  the  hardest  toil,  often  at 
once  beneath  a torrid,  blazing  sun,  and  in  an  icy  stream ; congestion,  typhus, 
fevers  in  whatever  form  most  fatal ; and  the  rot  of  scurvy  ; drunkenness  and 
violence,  despair,  suicide,  and  madness ; the  desolate  cabin ; houseless  starva- 
tion amid  snows  : all  these  bring  back  again  upon  you  in  a frightful  picture 
many  a death-scene  of  those  days.  There  fell  the  pioneers  who  perished  from 
the  van  of  those  who  first  heaved  back  the  bolts  that  barred  the  vaulted  hills, 
and  poured  the  millions  of  the  treasures  of  California  upon  the  world ! 

M an  and  emaciated  from  the  door  of  the  tent  or  cabin  where  you  saw  him 
expiie;  bloody  and  mangled  from  the  gambling  saloon  where  you  saw  him 
murdered,  or  the  roadside  where  you  found  him  lying  ; the  corpse  you  bore  to 
the  woods  and  buried  him  beneath  the  trees.  But  you  cannot  tell  to-day  which 
pine  sings  the  requiem  of  the  pioneer. 

And  some  have  fallen  in  battle  beneath  our  country’s  flag. 

And  longings  still  unsatisfied  led  some  to  renew  their  adventurous  career 
upon  foreign  soils.  Combating  for  strangers  whose  quarrels  they  espoused,  they 
fell  amid  the  jungles  of  the  tropics  and  fatted  that  rank  soil  there  with  right 
precious  blood  ; or,  upon  the  sands  of  an  accursed  waste,  were  bound  and 
slaughtered  by  inhuman  men  who  lured  them  with  promises  and  repaid  their 
coming  with  a most  cruel  assassination.  In  the  filthy  purlieus  of  a Mexican 
village  swine  fed  upon  all  that  murder  left  of  honored  gentlemen,  until  the  very 
Indian,  with  a touch  of  pity,  heaped  up  the  sand  upon  the  festeriim  dead,  and 
gave  slight  sepulture  to  our  lost  pioneers. 

Though  from  the  first  some  there  were  who  found  in  California  all  they 
sought;  and  as  they  lived  so  died,  surrounded  by  their  children  and  their 
newly  made  friends,  and  were  buried  in  churchyards  with  holy  rites ; and  al- 
though those  more  lately  stricken  repose  in  well-fenced  grounds,  guarded  by 
society  they  planted,  and  whose  ripeniug  power  they  have  witnessed,  and  are 
'athcied  to  a sacred  stillness,  where  we  too  may  hope  that  we  shall  be  received 
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when  full  soon  we  sink  to  our  eternal  rest.  Alas  ! far  different  the  death  and 

burial  of  full  many  a pioneer.  , 

In  deeds  of  lofriest  daring  of  individual  man,  encounters  fierce  and  rudest 

shocks,  too  often  has  parted  the  spirit  of  the  pioneer,  and  left  his  mortal  body 
to  nature  and  the  elements.  Thus  wilds  are  conquered,  and  to  civilization  new 

realms  are  woo. 

" Upon  his  life  and  .death  let  them  reflect  who  would  deny  to  the  pioneer  the 

full  measure  of  the  rights  of  freemen. 

For  us  we  behold  the  river  or  the  rock,  the  mountain’s  peak,  the  plain— 
whatever  spot  from  which  his  eyes  took  their  last  look  of  earth.  There,  as  he 
lies,  one  gentle  light  shining  athwart  the  gathering  darkness,  still  holds  his 
gaze.  Guided  by  that  light  we  will  revisit  the  distant  home  of  the  dying  pio- 
neer. In  imagination  we  will  there  revive  the  faded  recollections  ot  the  in- 
trepid boy  who,  in  years  long  past,  disappeared  in  the  wilderness  and  the  west, 
and  for  a lifetime  has  been  accounted  dead.  We  will  renew,  while  we  console, 
the  grief  of  the  aged  father  and  mother.  To  the  fresh  sorrows  ot  the  faithful 
wife  we  pledge  the  sympathy  and  love  of  brothers.  To  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  our  friends  we  stretch  forth  our  hands  in  benedictions  on  their  heads, 
ancient  friends  we  too  are  friends,  until  with  our  praises,  and  the  eventful  story 
of  his  life,  we  make  to  live  again  in  his  old  peaceful  home  him  who  died  so 
wildly.  What  though,  to  mournful  questioning,  we  cannot  point  their  graves  . 
hn.vfi  a monument — behold  the  State : and  their  inscription,  it  is  v 


WllUiy.  M mm  JL  O'  . „ 

They  have  a monument — behold  the  State ; and  tlieir  inscription,  it  is  written 

on  our  hearts.  . , • , , i 

Thus,  as  is  meet,  we  honor  our  dead  pioneers  with  severe  yet  pleasing  recol- 
lections, grateful  fancies,  and  tears  not  unmanly.  With  an  effort  turn  trom 

ourselves  to  our  country.  . . ,,  , ttq_ 

Of  populous  Christian  countries  Upper  California  is  among  the  newest. . 1 e 

whole  history  is  embraced  within  the  lifetime  of  men  now  living.  Just  ninety- 
one  years  have  passed  since  man  of  European  origin  first  planted  his  footsteps 
within  the  limits  of  what  is  now  our  State,  with  purpose  of  permanent  inhabita- 
tion Hence  all  the  inhabitants  of  California  have  been  but  pioneers. 

Cortez,  about  the  year  1537,  fitted  out  several  small  vessels  at  his  port  of  Te- 
huantepec, sailed  north  and  to  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  California.  It  i*  said 
that  his  vessels  were  provided  with  everything  requisite  for  planting  a colony 
in  the  newly  discovered  region,  and  transported  four  hundred  Spaniaids  ant 
three  hundred  negro  slaves,  which  he  had  assembled  for  that  purpose,  and  that 
he  imagined  by  that  coast  and  sea  to  discover  another  New  Spain.  But  sands 
and  rocks  and  sterile  mountains,  a parched  and  thorny  waste,  vanquished  the 
conqueror  of  Mexico.  He  was  glad  to  escape  with  his  life,  and  never  crossed 
the  line  which  marks  our  southern  boundary.  Here  we  may  note  a very  re- 
markable event  which  happened  in  the  same  year  that  Cortez  ™ “rtllo^D or 
fruitless  attempt.  Four  persons,  Alvar  Nunez  Cabeza  de  A aca,  Cast  , 
antes,  and  a negro  named  Estevancio,  arrived  at  Culiacan,  on  the  Gult  ot  Oali- 
fornt,  from*  the  peninsula  of  Florida.  They  were  the  sole  survivors  of  th  ee 
hundred  Spaniards  who  landed  with  Pamfilo  Narvaez  on  the  ™ast  of  I londa 


The  same  .Nunez  was  afterwards  appomteu  io  tmiuuti  me  - J . 

dela  Plata,  and  the  first  conquests  ot  Paraguay, says  our  nut  uuu\,  le  inine 

Tesnit  Father  Miguel  Venegas.  . , . 

The  viceroy  Mendoza,  soon  after  the  failure  of.  Cortez,  despatched  another 

expedition  by  sea  and  land,  in  the  same  direction,  hut  accomplished  still  less; 

~ i in  1542,  the  same  viceroy  sent  out  Juan  llodriguez  Cabrillo, a couta- 

Zus  Portuguese,  with  two  ships  to  survey  the  outward  or  western  coast  ot 
California,  tn  the  latitude  of  32  degrees  he  made  a cape  which  was  called,  bv 


himsclf'i  suppose,  Cape  Knga.io,  (Deceit;)  in  33  degrees,  that  of  La  Cruz,  and 
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docina  The  S!»ndSfl,CaPf  Wh‘ch’  1j.bonor  nf  tlle  viccroy,  he  called  Men- 
hund^d  and  eighteen  .darsTgo”6’ 

5r*?f*: b‘- 

altfnTJ Uth  °f  April  116  e"tered  tbe  >*”>-•  of  NativT 
In  1578,  at  midsummer,  Sir  Francis  Drake  landed  upon  this  coast  mdv  , 

WrsTis  Lme 1 Sh Walter  Raletglfil^l  1 y™  sIm  ^hif  firs^  ToyTr^t  Vi" 

them,  and  offered  sacrifices  to  them,  much  against  their  will,  and  how  l e took 
possession  of  the  country  in  the  name  of  Qifeen  Elizabeth,  the  narralire  toes 
. )ur  necessaire  business  being  ended,  our  General  with  his  comnanie  u-tv 

l’ooo'in  a c°r  "e  c?un.tr<:^'  t0  their  villiages,  where  we  found  heardesof  deereby" 
1,000  m a compame,  being  most  large  and  fat  of  bodie  We  found  the  wl’,  l 

a”  of  a strange  kinde  of  Connies  their  bo'dt  in  b g,  I t 

be  the  l.ai  bane  Connies,  tl.eir  heads  as  the  heads  of  ours,  the  feet  of  a YVant 

iidt  a bagg^Tnm  tl,°.f  “h  “‘l’  bfS  °f  gref.  lengtb  ; lmder  her  chinne  on  either 
be] lie  abroad  Th»  i'10,'  she  gathered  her  meate,  when  she  hath  filled  her 

skinnes  for  thei,-  if  P“1’  6 ?°  °at  ' bodle3  and  ,nake  great  accompt  of  their 
skinnes,  tor  their  kings  coat  was  made  out  of  them.  Our  General  called  this 

countrey  Nova  Albion,  and  that  for  two  causes:  the  one  in  respec  of  tl  e whi  e 

baukes  and  chffes  which  lie  toward  the  sea ; and  the  otherXcause  it  St 

have  some  affimtie  with  our  countrey  in  name,  which  sometime  was  so  called" 

able  t0  le  taken  UP’  WherCm  thm  * « reaeon- 

of  tf  '*  n0  e'“,,a  !,  and  ',10  one  but  Wl11  d've]1  upon  the  words  in  which  hesneaks 
of  the  gold  and  silver  abounding  in  this  country.  Were  they  but  a happy -uess 

saifed  a?v^ad..ase’  r m"'aC,  6 °f  8agacity'  0r  a veritable  prophecy  ? Before  he 
Maie' tie’s  rM,t°on  fT?  !f  "P  a monum™t  «{  »ur  being  there,  as  also  of  her 
S!  ,1a  ° d e t0  be  same’  "z:  a Plate  nailed  apan  a faire  «reat 

name’ ,he,  dayrl  4re  of  our 

? wv,4„  a; 

ofourGemral"1  lhe  Plale’  hereunder  was  aUo  writti  the  name 

mementoes  of  his  visit  and  the  first  recorded  landing  of  the  white  man 
p our  shores,  I think  have  never  fallen  into  the  possession  of  an v antiquary 

TOWefort88!  ?peTT  that  S.ir  ,Fran,ci3  Prak.e  W nothing  of  CabrilJs 
in  this  part  f t*}^1 ' Fernet  1 that  the  Spaniards  hitherto  had  never  been 

the  southward  of  th^place.’^  1 ^ ^ dl3C°Ver  the  laude  by  many  degrees  to 

the  time  ofCorP^^  efn  ^t'-nDS  i°  ^Jwer  California  and  the  western  coast,  after 

Monterey,  viceroy  7f  K*  ’n  i°’  ^ut  the^  aI1  proved  fruitless  until  the  Count  de 

Viscayno  * He  sailed  V™  ^,ain»  b7  order  of  the  King,  sent  out  Sebastian 
Viscuyno.  lie  sailed  from  Acapulco  on  the  5th  day  of  May,  1602,  with  two 
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large  vessels  ancl  a tender,  as  captain-general  of  the  voyage,  with  Tonhio 
Gomez,  a consummate  seaman,  who  had  served  many  years  in  cruising  his 

Majesty’s  ships,  as  admiral;  and  three  barefooted  .0ar“^te®;^eTo^reaI 
de  la  Assumpcion,  Father  Antonio  de  la  Ascension,  and  1 athei  1 omas  de 
Ao-uino,  also  accompanied  him.  And  that  Yiscayno  might  not  lack  ^coun- 
sellors the  viceroy  appointed  Captain  Alonzo  Estevan  Peguero,  a p(i.  # 
great  valor  and  long  experience,  who  had  served  in  Flanders;  and  Captain 
Gasnar  de  Alorcon,  a native  of  Bretagne,  distinguished  for  las  prudence  and 
courage  • and  for  sea  affairs,  he  appointed  pilots  and  masters  of  ships  ; likewis 
Captain’ Geronimo  Martin,  who  went  as  cosmographer,  m order  to  make  draughts 
ofte  countries  discovered,  for  the  greater  perspicuity  of  the  account  intended 
to  be  transmitted  to  his  Majesty,  of  the  dtscover.es  and  transactions  on  ins 
voyage.  The  ships  were  further  supplied  with  a suitable  number  of ' . n 

and  seamen,  and  well  provided  with  all  necessaries  for  a year  Tliis  expedn  on 
wa,  therefore,  in  every  respect,  a notable  one  for  the  age.  IF  object,  the  iv  ^ 

^f  Spain  himseK  informs  us,  was  to  find  a port  where  the  ships  coming  from  the 
Philippine  islands  to  Acapulco,  a trade  which  had  then  been  established  so 
thirty  Vears  might  put  in  and  provide  themselves  with  water,  wood,  masts,  and 
odieTthings  of  absolute  necessity  The  galleons  from  Manila  had  all  ns  time 
been  running  down  this  coast  before  the  northwest  wind,  and  weie  even 
accustomed,  as  some  say,  to  make  the  land  as  far  to  the  north  « C||P^ ™ 
cino  which  Cabrillo  had  named.  Sebastian  Yiscayno  with  his  fleet  -jiug 
nn  bailist  the  same  northwest  wind.  On  the  10th  ot  November,  1602,  he 
entered  San  Diego  and  found,  on  its  northwest  side,  a forest  of  oaks  and  other 
trees  of  considerable  extent,  of  which  I do  not  know  that  there  are  any  traces 
’ _ tradition  In  Lower  California  he  landed  frequently,  and  made 

anTccurate  survey  of  the  coast,  and  to  one  bay  gave  the  capricious  appellation 
“ W?  of  eleven  thousand  Virgins.’  Above  San  Diego  he  kept  further 

from  so  named,  and,  when  at  au«hor 

Monterev  was  given  to  this  port  in  honor  of  the  viceroy.  On  the  17Ul  cla} 
"December  160?  a cliurcli,  tent  or  arbor,  was  erected  under  a large  oak  close 

Drake  had  worshipped  according  to  a Pl0^tent  “tim  a ^ P tj,ose 
landed  twenty-five  years  before.  1 be  port  of  Mon ^ fp^onof  scurvy, 
weary  voyagers,  and  they  were  m a nuseiabl  1 J ^ um.rative  of  father 

seems  to  have  been  very  pleasing.  It  is>  “ . • j “Near  the  shore 

Andrew  as  an  excellent  harbor,  and  secure  aga  * \ ^ for  masts  and 

are  an  infinite  number  of  very  large  are 

yards,  likewise  oaks  of  a prodigious  size  foi  l » " 1 lpor  lake*  fine  pas* 

rose  trees,  white  thorns,  firs,  willows  and 

Hires  and  arable  lands  ” &c  &c.  A traveler  ofth,  day,  per  ^ ^ 

color  the  picture  so  highly.  l ic  3d  QPf  January,  1603, 

and  with  the  sick,  and  with  the  other  left  Mon  ere^  on  ^ tf,e  12th> 

wm  never  visited  more  for  a hundred  and.  sixt}  S1  y . , 

T vinl ' ft  Whid,  we  are  told  that  he  passed  the  port  ot  ban  Franc, sco.  and 
having  a tau  win  , returned  to  the  port  ot  San  I raucisco  to 

“”'5 ,■*“ 1 'iErfc U 1 , (» V«.p») 

7-  — *.<*-4  •*-*—-**»»» 
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ip’/JtXtt,  !X™“»ps  sas  f™  f - r i t • 

Rodrfgue*  Cermet  X f b^^r  ?nd“  the  directi«n  <*  Sebastian 
harbor  by  the  violence  of  the  wind  7,  1 eS’  b"f  'Va8  driven  a?hore  «“  ‘his 
gustin  was  the  pilot  Francisco  Volant  thowaf  a^fcldef  Kohis “ 7' 

is 

sfcalrxSr'vrSs 

%id  v^te;t“tteiZsi 

there  was  a fabttlols  siory  very  prta  enf7a  chl°n  A,CapU,C°-,  Iu  th?e  ^ 

Of  us  which  connected  the  AtlanHc  onrl  Pn  ifi  somewhere  to  the  north 

foreigner  had  actually  presented  to  the  Kin-  of  Spain'a  history °oU  T 

whfchUd  defie/lhfLTiy  0^*0“^  Tl  *7  accomPli^ed  that 

monarchy  for  ffLetations  ffteLa  d 7 baffled  the  eff»rts  of  the  Spanish 
California,  ?'■  ^ 

warar.afmthbrren  Acapnlc°  an,d  Ma“iIa  S Thif  gfltorwl^hairman-ot 

sailed  on  * 

noeno7vnnoaffh-int8bdrt  °f  * “ of  bal’eVeLhl’a^'e.^S  the^ To 

for  then?cZ  ““T^  7ak/ned  ,*>y  '“curvy  and  required  about  six  months 
Cruz  and  then  f 1^°  Acapulc°:  thence  transported  on  mules  to  Vera 

in  Tain  the ZZT It”  V°W  to  Europe.  Anson  watched 

guns  of  Acapulco  i tf ! ^ ^0l,^t  lfc  /,est  to  remain  under  the  shelter  of  the 
to  the  west  stonnc  1 a Pre*ence  of  80  dangerous  a neighbor.  lie  sailed  away 
of  the  Pacific  nl  ^ ' am  re^re8  ie^  ^11R  cre'v  at  a romantic  island  in  the  middle 

til TJlZ It T T WT  0Ver  t0  Macao  and  there  refitted,  and  then  captured 
the  galleon  at  last,  with  a^rmllion  and  a half  of  dollars  on  board,  as  she  was 
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going  into  Manilla,  after  a desperate  combat  with  liis  ship,  the  Centurion.  He 
then  returned  to  China,  extinguishing  a great  fire  in  Canton  with  his  crew,  sold 
the  galleon  in  Macao,  and  got  back  safe  to  England  with  his  treasure.  J is 
chaplain,  Mr.  Richard  Walter,  the  author  of  the  admirable  narrative  of  this  cele- 
brated voyage,  goes  on,  after  relating  the  capture,  to  say  : “I  shall  only  add, 
that  there  were  taken  on  board  the  galleon  several  draughts  and  journals. 

* * Among  the  rest  there  was  found  a chart  of  all  the  ocean,  between  the 

Philippines  and  the  coast  of  Mexico,  which  was  that  made  use  of  by  the  gal  eon 
in  her  own  navigation.  A copy  of  this  draught,  corrected  m some  places  by 
our  own  observations,  is  here  annexed,  together  with  the  route  of  the  galleon 
traced  thereon  from  her  own  journals,  and  likewise  the  route  of  the  Centurion 

from  Acapulco  through  the  same  ocean.  , v , i . 

Here  we  mav  look  for  information.  We  have  at  least  one  log-book  and  cha  t 
of  the  old  Manilla  galleons.  What  if  we  could  have  access  to  the  books  oi 
account  of  those  venerable  old  traders  m their  monasteries  at  Manilla  . 
ing  this  chart  we  find  that  the  coast  of  California,  from  a little  further  north  than 
Punta  de  los  Reyes,  is  laid  down  with  remarkable  accuracy.  TV  e have  a great 
indentation  of  the  coast  immediately  below  Punta  de  los  Reyes,  a large  land- 
locked bay  with  a narrow  entrance,  immediately  oft  which  lie  seven  little 4>lac 
snots  called  Los  Farallones— in  short,  a bay  at  San  1 rancisco,  but  without 
name.  The  Farallones,  I think,  were  named  by  Cabrillo,  m 1542,  two  hundred* 
years  before  Anson’s  time.  Was  this  our  port  of  San  Francisco  as  we  know  it, 
or  that  which  Yizcayno  entered  when  he  anchored  on  the  12tli  of  January, 
1603  under  a point  of  land  called  La  Punta  de  los  Reyes?  Lower  down  wo 
have  Point  Ano  Nuevo  and  Point  Pinos,  and  a bay  between,  but  not  the  name 
of  Monterey,  then  a great  many  islands,  then  Point  Conception,  then  San  cc  f 
and  then  the  Port  of  San  Diego,  and  Lower  California  to  Cape  San  Lucas,  I he 
outward  track  of  the  galleon  lies  between  12  and  15  degrees  north,  and  on  he 
return  she  goes  up  as  high  as  about  35  degrees,  and  there  being  off  1 oint  Con- 
ception; but  a long  way  out  to  sea,  she  turns  to  the  south  and  runs  down  the 
coast  to  Cape  San  Lucas,  where  the  Jesuit  fathers  kept  signal  bres burning • 
the  mountains  to  guide  herinto_port,  and  exited  tajdjrjl  the  hu 


and  tne  nrst  great  carrier  of  the  commerce  Between  .»  opposite 
will  observe  how  nature  brings  this  commerce  to  our  doors.  The  outward 
of  the  galleon  so  near  the  equator  was  to  take  the  eastern  trade-winds,  which 
wafted  her  without  the  necessity  of  changing  a sail  directly  to  the  1 ^hilippnife , 
China  and  the  Indies-and  her  returning  course  was  to  avoid  these  ‘rad^wmds 
and  to  catch  the  breezes  which  to  the  north  blow  from  the  w est.  A 
ureat  circle  of  the  winds  touches  our  shores  at  the  Bay  ol  ban  1 rancisco.  - 
S was  drawn  for  the  use  of  the  Spanish  generals,  (for  such  was  the  title  a d 
rank  of  the  commanders  of  the  Spanish  galleons,)  and  “ contained  all  the  d, 
coveries  which  the  Manilla  ships  have  at  any  time  made  m traversing  this  a.t 

““/“was  these  discoveries  that  gave  names  to  so  many  points  upon  our _coast 
undoubtedly,  and  prompted  so  many  explorers,  after  Cabnllo  and  bo. h bttoe 

and  after  Vizcayno.  Knowing  so  much,  the  wonder  is  ‘^at  ‘ uid  *ot  know 
did  not  know  more.  They  named,  and  noted  on  then  ch.  , . 

onr  Bay  of  San  Francisco^  Yearly  for  centuries  they  coasted  by.  A priest  or 
Standing  upon  the  deck  of  this  o.d-timed  ship, 

mm  bind  that  overbung  the  western  sea;  with  lulls  on  mu.  a .\\t  0 1 

ZviL  in  sunsets  that  had  gilded  them  through  countless  ages.  But,  save  m 
The  casual  visits  of  the  earliest  navigators,  we  know  not  that  loot  ol  while  uia 
vet  had  messed  the  soil  of  California.  The  world  was  busy  in  commerce  and 
hr  war.1  But  the  breeze  still  ruffled  the  vacant  waters,  dimpled  the  idle  gras., 
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petty  groups,  wandered  through  these  If  A despicable  type  of  man,  in 

lord  than  he.  No  other  human  tenant  ? ( whlch  the  bear  was  more  the 

rf  ;«  Ind  from  the  e,.,.,™  /.;'™  “* 

Jl&Si'  ^S'lhL'SSf. rT‘”\  Wl‘““  *’»  !*"•"» 

etructiona  to  their  contenders  were,  in  his  dav  to  t Aas0>>  ^ that  the  in- 
30  degrees,  if  possible  as  if  +l,pxr  f i ’ } > beep  within  the  latitude  of 

north,  an  iiJK! bree2es  father 
To  vessels  such  as  then  were  built  or  to  ho  f " V •’  a3,f  1011  chart  demonstrates, 
can  ports  the  daily  winds  from  the  north!  't  “CXican  °r  South  Ameri- 

eea  all  along  the  coast  to  Cape  San  I , , ' ’ " llc ! 111  emnm'-r  roughen  the 

dangerous  and  almost  hopeless  to  attempt  to’  mabi  head  “^Thifl  Thich,  “ was 
diminished  from  the  days  of  Cabrillo  and  Vizcav.m  ' Tl  1 ab°r,  had  I10t 
northwest  trade-winds  cut  off  California  f c ’•  ^ ,iese  most  beneficent 

land  the  desert  tracts  of  the  ^ 3ea‘  % 

barred  the  approach  from  the  south-  and  J tl  0allfoi;nia;  botl1  unexplored, 

bad  not  yet  traversed  “ie  interval  ’from  the ^Itkiiti!  o 

history  of  mankind  may  he  said  to  h ,1!  L AtIantlf . ocean-  In  1709  the 

It  begun.  * d t0  hdVe  be«un  uP°n  coast.  In  this  wise 

Charles  the  Fifth,  on  the  17th  day  of  November  1 720  n fo  i ^ 
words  to  his  Indies : J A>ovemoei,  1526,  addressed  these 

* i -i  1 k’n0>,  oui  piogenitors,  from  the  discovery  of  thp  Wp4  t j- 

islands  and  continents,  commanded  our  contains  j-  ’ Indies,  its 

and  all  other  persons,  that  on  arrivino-  !/  +i  ’ c 1S> discoverers,  colonizers, 

means  of  interpreters,  caustt!  b^e^nownTo  STlT’  ,Y  bJ 

sent  to  teach  them  good  customs  m W T e Ind!ans  that  they  were 

eating  of  human  flesh!  to  instruct  them  in’  our  lml/' oTtlmlfrT  >1 w**  a"d,  the 
them  salvation,  and  to  attract  them  to  our  dominions.”  k preach  t0 

they  were  issued  for  successive  centnla^vi  , laws  of  the  Indies,  as 

the  code  in  which  they  aro compiled  be  See"  ref~  to 

rpor/f  tbe  ^ ™ ^ 

the  forests  of  the  north  of  Europe  and  laid  h ' V ' ,savaSe  ancestors  in 
public  of  European  states  of  1“  b foundations  of  the  great  re- 

Christian  priests  endeavored  to  reneat  tlni  6 ce“euJ.13  modern  civilization, 
sublime  contemplation  The!  X i f,rand  acl»evement  in  America.  A 

sword  .and  the  still  swifter  dcstructilm  rf  Thei/'n 

lector  was  the  Kine*  of  Smin  wl.on  iwi  L greed,  llieir  powerful  pro- 

ish.  Their  dusky  Converts 

saved  as  subjects  of  the  kino-  wpro  i® ’ : ® nonunion  of  Christ  were 

blood  with  that  of  thedc^toSlTt^M,^reVfa,8W  theiJ 

comp  ex, on  of  the  Spanish  American  we  still  bfhold  ntf  w K”,t*iand 
the  church  preserved.  Exaltpd  plmriKr  t „t  1 * • • allve  Indian  whom 

teacher  could  not  foresee  that  the  same  leMonVouid°no?  Iff “ ? a}thou8h  the 

suit  m pupils  so  diverse,  it  was  not  their  fault  that  tl  ' n tbe  same  rG' 
crouching  Indian  to  the  IpvpI  nf  thr  t lat  they  did  not  raise  the 

in  *07  the  Jesuits  being  banished  from  the  Spanish  dnmfofo  t n v 
forma  was  transferred  to  the  charge  of  another  a w 

. Int0  ^is  field,  when  it  had  been  wrested  from  th!  q ° iv’  f i T 
Franciscans  were  fori  nno  , a .m  tbe  society  of  Jesus,  the 

erranean,  the  son  of  hurnblp  M - . * l^a8  ]°.rn.  111  au  iskand  of  the  Medi- 
na reared  for  the  church  He  h*  T ^ 1 ^°m  blS  lnfanc7  bather  Junjpero  Serra 

onversion  and  civilization  of  !,.!  dy  greatl>'  'b^mguiehed  himself  in  the 

1 heathen  savages  in  other  parts  of  Mexico  j and 
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p.  -nrmched  revivals  of  the  faith  in  Christian  places,  illustrating, 

afterW,‘l  a S e sTre^th  of  l is  convictions  and  the  fervor  of  his  zea  by 
as  we  are  told,  the  strengtn  o the  pulpit— such  as 

vis  brea8t  with  a stone  which  he  carried  in  his  hand,  hurt  her,  this 
3 evout°man  was  lame  from  all  incurable  sore  on  Ins  leg,  contracted  soon  after 
J?v,  . , "t  ^Mexico  • but  he  usually  travelled  on  foot  none  the  less.  You  have 

! iE“:  t a saw 

at  Monterey,  and  another  mid- way  ^ 

from  San1 ^EksV^LTcaXs  the  San  Antonio  otherwise  AePrindpe. 

Hf  tlapep  the  San  Carlos  was  the  capitama  or  flag-ship.  Oral\ez,  a lea  iy  g 

tty6,  r ho”v  let'teer  JiThe  was 

Carlos,  and  had  to  go  and  help  h™'tbotI  of  Sierrd  GordI  where  Father  Ju- 

pqfahlished  in  the  same  manner  with  those  of  bieri  a ijroiaa,  ftnlvez 

reeds, ‘as  wTE  of  old  as  of 

such  as  garden-herbs,  flowers,  and  flax,  , e wUh  Spain.  For  the  same 

fertile  for  everything,  as  it  was  in  the  same u“® T , 'f  [he  old  missions  the 

purpose,  he  determined  that  from  t .ie  m 1 » bulls  and  oxen,  to 

land  expedition  should  carry  two  hunt  ie  1 ‘ culti’vate  the  whole  of  it, 

stock  that  new  countty  with  large  cattle,  in  oidei  to  cultivate  i 

and  that  in  proper  time  there  should  be  no  want  of  somet  ""S  ° an'impressive 
Father  JunipE  blessed  the  vessels  am  he  1 hi  La’  Fax,  in 

harangue,  the  expedition  embarked,  and  the  - a-  | — who,e  enterprise  was 
Lower  California,  on  the  9th  day  of  Janua  f’i!.  Patriarch  St.  Joseph.  On  the 
commended  to  the  patronage  of  the  Mort Ho  y 1.  • mi>ri,u„e  expedition: 

Sau  Carlos  sailed  Don  \ icente  A ilia,  of  twenty-five  soldiers 

Don  Pedro  Fages,  a lieutenant  commanding  a co n>l  ■ . Q ; likewise 

of  the  Catalonian  volunteers ; the  eng  nee. , 'crew  «»’ 


i volunteers;  the  engineer,  uou  *™-e  i 

D,  Pedro 


pp  , wwli  thorn  for  their  consolation  «nn  * ^ c<,r 

offieeis.  I]  vegQgi  accompanied  tlie  San  Carlos  as  tar  as  C ;ipu 

Lucas,  andTaw  her  put  to  sea  with  a fair  wind  on  the  11th  day  of  Januar) 
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1 < 00.  T lie  San  Antonio,  the  other  vessel,  went  to  Cape  San  Lucas,  and  Galvez 
set  to  work  with  the  same  energy  and  heartiness  to  get  her  ready.  She  sailed 

Tuan  P ' day  °,f  1 ebfrU,arry-’  n69‘  ,The  Ci>Ptain  of  the  Sa“  Antonio  was  Don 

trade  wV  1,“  ® .®f,MaJorca:  an(1  « distinguished  pilot  of  the  Philippine 

Pel  "'i'll1  "lni  .8ai  ed,  T°  Pr,esta.  Fathers  Juan  Vizcayno  and  Francisco 

tT-  1 llC,rh:VC3  °ftl"s.State  contain  a paper  of  these  times  which  cannot 

ce,  te  V,H  ; ,ntere8t-1.  t}*«copy  of  the  receipt  of  the  commander,  Yin- 

im  entlrv  efCe°in  iTlngo  ! °f  a . the  PeIr80ns  on  board  the  San  Carlos,  and  an 
lmentoiy  of  eight  months  provisions.  It  reads  thus  : 


OFFICERS  AND  CREW,  SOLDIERS,  ETC.,  OF  THE  SAN  CARLOS. 

* Tb°rt"onrmy  °fficers’  the  father  missionary’ the  captain, pilot,  and 
The  company  of  soldiers,'  being'  'the  surgeon,' corporal, 'and  't'we'n't'y'  ° PerS<m8' 

^douhtlTs^  °f  tllG  SLlP  an^  C1GW'  includinS  two  pages,  (cabin  boys  ° ]K  lfc0ns* 

The  baker  and  two  blacksmiths  2 1 pc“rsons* 

The  cook  and  two  tortilla  makers * * ] ’ ' ***'**  3 persons8 

Total ~ 

62  persons. 


Dried  meat,  187  arrobas,  (25  pounds,)  6 libras;  fish,  77  arrohas,  8 libras  • 
crackers,  (common,)  267  arrobas,  3 libras ; crackers,  (white,)  47  arrobas,  7 libras 

llrd  9nC0n’’l  fanegaS;  nc?’37  arrobas-  20  libras;  peas,  37 arrobas, 20  libras 

,r',2l//r0bar:  T^r’  7 t\‘WJaS’  (jar8;)  salt’  8 fanegas;  panocha,  (domestic 
sugar,)  4o  arrobas,  8 libras;  cheese,  78  arrobas;  brandy,  5tinajas  ; wine,  G tin- 

ajas;  figs,  6 tinajas;  raisins,  3 tinajas;  dates,  2 tinajas  ; sugar,  5 arrobas ; choco- 
late, <7  arrobas;  hams,  70  arrobas;  oil,  (table,)  6 tinajas  ; oil,  (fish,)  5 tinajas; 
red  pepper,  12  libras ; black  pepper,  7 libras;  cinnamon,  7'  libras ; garlic,  5 
hbras;  25  smoked  beef  tongues;  6 live  cattle;  70  tierces  of  flour,  ea“  of  25 
arrobas,  20  libras;  15  sacks  of  bran;  lentiles,  23  arrobas;  beans,  19  arrobas, 
20  libras ; one  thousand  dollars  in  reals  (coin)  for  any  unexpected  emergency. 
Besides  o2  arrobas  of  panocha  (domestic  sugars,)  20  for  the  two  missions  of  San 
_iego  ancl  Monterey,  one  half  to  each,  and  the  remaining  12  arrobas  for  the  grat- 
ification of  the  Indians,  and  to  barter  with  them.  16  sacks  of  charcoal ; 1 box 

wick  °W  Cand  08  °f  arrobas  5 1 Pair  of  16-pound  scales ; 2 pounds  of  lamp 


I he  original  of  this  simple  and  homely  document,  but  which  enables  us  to 
realize  so  clearly  these  obscure  transactions,  yet  so  full  of  interest  for  us,  was 
?1V^n  a°<fu.e8tionabl7  to  Galvez,  and  this  copy  we  may  presume  brought  to 
to  California  on  this  first  voyage  of  the  Santa  Carlos  to  serve  as  her  mani- 
It  is  dated  the  5th  of  January,  1769.  Of  the  same  date  we  have  the 
instructions  of  Galvez  to  Villa  and  Fages,  addressed  to  each  of  them  sepa- 
rately that  is,  the  original  is  given  to  Villa  under  the  signature  of  Galvez 
and  a copy  to  Pages.  They  are  long  and  minute.  The  first  article  declares 
that  the  first  object  of  the  expedition  is  to  establish  the  “Catholic  reli-ion 
among  a numerous  heathen  people,  submerged  in  the  obscure  darkness  of  pagan- 
ism, to  extend  the  dominion  of  the  King  our  lord,  and  to  protect  this  peninsula 
trom  the  ambitious  views  of  foreign  nations.”  He  also  recites  that  this  project 
nan  been  entertained  since  1606,  when  it  was  ordered  to  be  executed  by  Philip 
ill,  referring  to  orders  which  were  issued  by  that  monarch  in  consequence  of 
the  report  made  by  Vizcayno,  but  which  were  never  carried  into  effect.  lie 
enjoins  f iat  no  labor  or  fatigue  be  spared  now  for  the  accomplishment  of  such 
just  and  holy  ends.  San  Diego,  be  says,  will  be  found  in  latitude  33  degrees, 
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as  set  forth  in  the  royal  cedilla  of  1606,  (one  hundred  and  sixty-three  years 
before,)  and  that  it  cannot  fail  to  be  recognized  from  the  landmarks  mentioned 
by  Vizcayno.  At  the  conclusion  in  his  own  handwriting  we  have  the  follow- 
ing: 

“Note. — That  to  the  fort  or  presidio  that  may  be  constructed,  and  to  the 
pueblo  (village)  of  the  mission  which  may  be  established  at  Monterey,  there 
shall  be  given  the  glorious  name  of  San  Carlos  de  Monterey. — Joseph  de 
Galvez,”  (with  his  rubric.) 

When  the  San  Antonio  sailed  she  seems  to  have  carried  a letter  from  Galvez 
to  Pedro  Pages,  who  had  gone  in  advance  on  the  San  Carlos,  for  we  have  it  now 
in  the  archives.  It  is  dated  cape  San  Lucas,  February  14,  1769.  The  body  # 
of  the  letter  is  in  substance  : That  the  San  Antonio  arrived  at  the  bay  (San 
Lucas)  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  last  month,  (January;)  that  she  was  discharged 
and  cleared  of  barnacles;  that  he  examined  the  vessel  with  his  own  eyes,  and 
found  the  keel  thereof  as  sound  as  when  it  was  placed  in  the  vessel ; that  the 
necessary  repairs  had  been  made,  and  her  cargo  again  placed  on  board,  and  that 
to-morrow,  if  the  weather  permit,  she  will  sail,  and  that  he  trusts  in  Providence 
she  will  come  safely  into  Monterey  and  find  him  (Fages)  already  in  possession 

of  the  country.  # 

So  far  it  is  in  the  handwriting  of  a clerk.  He  then  adds  a postscript  with  his 
own  hand,  addressed  as  well  to  Father  Parron  and  the  Engineer  Constanzo  as 
to  Fages.  I read  it,  for  it  is  pleasant  to  have,  as  it  were,  a personal  acquaint- 
ance with  the  eminent  personage  who  directed  the  foundation  of  Upper  Cali- 
fornia, and  to  find  him  a gentleman  of  such  manifest  abilities,  generous  temper, 
and  enthusiasm : 

“My  Friends  : It  appears  that  the  Lord,  to  my  confusion,  desires  infinitely 
to  reward  the  only  virtue  I possess,  which  is  my  constant  faith,  for  everything 
here  goes  on  prosperously,  even  to  the  mines  abounding  in  metals.  Many  peo- 
ple are  collecting,  with  abundance  of  provisions. 

“ X hope  you  will  sing  the  Te  L)eum  in  Monterey,  and  in  order  that  we  may 
repeat  it  here,  you  will  not  withhold  the  notice  of  the  same  an  instant  longer  tnan 
is  necessary. 

“This  is  also  for  the  Reverend  Father  Parron. 

“JOSEF  DE  GALVEZ,”  (Rubrica.) 


Just  as  active  was  he  in  getting  off  the  land  expedition.  The  chief  command 
was  given  to  Don  Gaspar  de  Portala,  captain  of  dragoons,  and  then  governor  oi 
Lower  California ; the  second  rank  to  Don  Fernando  Rivera  y, Mon cada,  captain 
of  a company  of  foot  soldiers  who  carried  leathern  bucklers.  And  in  imitation 
of  Jacob,  Galvez,  in  view  of  the  dangers  of  the  route  through  savages  and  an 
unknown  country,  divided  the  force  into  two  parts,  to  save  one  it  the  other  was 
lost.  Rivera  was  to  lead  the  first  and  the  governor  to  follow  after.  Rh  era  t(jt3 
out  towards  the  nor  th  as  early  as  September,  176S,  collecting  mules  and  mule- 
teers, horses,  dried  meat,  grain,  flour,  biscuits,  &c  , among  the  mis.'-ions  , en- 
camps on  the  verge  of  the  unexplored  regions,  and  sends  word  to  the  u nitor 
general  that  he  will  be  ready  to  start  for  San  Diego  in  all  of  March.  I at  icr 
Juan  Crespi  there  joins  him,  and  on  the  24th  day  of  March,  which  iv Good 
Friday,  he  begins  the  journey.  This  party  consisted  of  the  Captain  lu\  era, 
Father  Crespi,  a,  pilot  who  went  to  keep  a diary,  twenty-five  foot  soldiers  with 
leathern  bucklers,  three  muleteers,  and  a band  of  Christian  Indians  of  Lower 
California,  to  serve  as  pioneers,  assistants  to  the  muleteers,  and  for  anything  else 
that  mi°ht  be  necessary,  and  who  carried  bows  and  arrows.  They  spent  titty- 
two  days  in  the  journey,  and  on  the  14th  day  of  May  arrived,  without  accident, 
at  San  Diego  Father  Junipero  Serra,  president  of  the  missions  ot  Lower  b al- 
i for  ilia,  and  of  those  that  were  to  be  founded,  marched  with  Portala.  The  sea- 
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son  of  lent,  the  dispositions  to  be  made  for  the  regulation  of  the  missions  during 
his  absence,  and  the  prepaaations  for  the  expedition  in  its  spiritual  pari  detained 
h m,  so  t|,at  it  was  May  before  he  joined  I'o,  tala  at  the  same  encampmen  Zm 

cnntr  V ^ 6Gt  0Ut;,.  The  reverend  ^ther  president  came  up  in  very  bad 
condition.  He  was  travelling  with  an  escort  of  two  soldiers  and  hard Hohlo 

to  get  on  or  off  his  mule.  Ilis  foot  and  lefr  were  greatlv  inflnmpd  ond  ft  ^ 
that  he  always  wore  sandals,  and  never  used  L^sLes  oTstoelln^  HU 
priests  and  the  governor  tried  to  dissuade  him  from  the  undertaking  but  he  said 
he  would  rather  die  on  the  road,  yet  he  had  faith  that  .hi  t ? ’ 1,  1 

him  safely  through.  A letter  wi/even  sell  to  Galvez  but  hwaTakinS 

nessbrf  Y Wlth  Father  JuniPero’  "ho.  however,  was  far  into  the  wilder 

“rent  H t I "T  T re?eived'  0n  lhe  “<»nd  out,  his  pain  was  so 
T ' i ! • iC  nelther  sit  nor  stand,  nor  sleep,  and  Portala*  being  still 

Father  T “m  t0  ret",rn'  PVe orders  for  a litter  to  be  made.  Heariim  thfe 

have  to  carry  r,n"  ai  Tie?'  7 / 1 rcSSed.on  score  of  the  Indians,  who  would 
f l • lr  ^ ..  * ( pruned  fervently,  and  then  a happy  thought  occurred 

n “se  Son  ° “‘I  and  add— d S - ru'ns  the  sto^ 

and  eg?  ” ,i,„S  ’ , l ’ 1 y°"  knT  some  remedy  for  the  sore  on  my  foot 

leg . But  the  muleteer  answered,  “Father,  what  remedy  can  I know? 

beasts  ” 8“Yhe  T “ n,"le‘eeer’  and  have  only  cured  the  sore  backs  of 
heasts.  I hen  consider  me  a beast,”  said  the  father,  “ and  this  sore  which 

and  UrituThl ‘ "l  re,l'"S  af  ”y  !Cg3’  and  the  grievous  pains  I am  suffering 
and  that  neither  let  me  stand  nor  sleep,  to  be  a sore  back,  and  give  me  the  same 

‘ api>  y to,a  beast”  The  muleteer,  smiling,  as  did  all  the 

emlnntceYf  ,T’  "“T  ’ Pwill>  father,  to  please  you  f”  and  takings 
f e<Le  of _taIlo'v»  cashed  it  between  two  stones,  mixing  with  it  herbs 

the  foot G f7l ' gJ°Wing  Cl0Sf  b7’  and  havin&  heated  i4  °ver  fire,  annointed 
the  foot  and  leg,  leaving  a plaster  of  it  on  the  sore.  God 


™ n VP  V mo  sore,  rxoa  wrought  in  such  a 

manner— for  so  wrote  Father  Junipero  himself  from  San  Diego— that  lie  slept 
all  that  night  until  daybreak,  and  awoke  so  much  relieved  from  his  pains  that 
got  up  and  said  matins  and  prime,  and  afterwards  Mass,  as  if  he  had  never 
suffered  such  an  accident;  and  to  the  astonishment  of  the  governor  and  the 
troop  at  seeing  the  father  m such  health  and  spirits  for  the  journey,  which  was 
not  delayed  a moment  on  his  account.  Such  a man  was  Father  Junipero  Serra  • 
an  1 so  he  journeyed  when  he  went  to  conquer  California.  On  the  first  of  July! 
f > : 'h%;,l:nchl;d  Sau  1,1  ego,  all  well,  iu  forty-six  days  after  leaving  the 

thoseTl  1 P th6y  C,am,e.in  fSl,t  of  the  P°rt  ‘he  troops  began  firing  for  joy ; 
f„ ; T 7 thfe  replled,  m the  8amc  “■inner.  The  vessels  at  anchor  joined 
" It  and  80  tl!ey  kePf  "P  the  until,  all  having  arrived,  they  fell 

to  embiacing  one  another,  and  to  mutual  congratulations  at  finding  all  the  ex- 
pedmons  united  and  already  at  their  longed-for  destination.  Here,  then,  we 
have  i he  officers  and  priests,  soldiers  and  sailors,  and  laborers,  mules,  oxen  and 
cows,  seeds,  tools,  implements  of  husbandry,  and  vases,  ornaments,  ami  utensils 
for  the  church,  gotten  together  to  begin  the  work  of  settlement,  conversion,  and 
civilization  on  the  soil  ot  California.  The  first  day  of  July,  ninety-one  years 

evIlmV  tVr1  day,-°f  1CaIifornia- , The  year  1769  is  0,lr  era.  The  obLirc 

rences  W n u " f,  TP  7V  P be  C,as8ed  amo"g  it8  greatest  occur- 
renc  ?,  although  it  saw  the  birth  of  Napoleon  and  Wellington 

and  fiftvUKbw,0fQ80U^thr  f ®aiJ  Vivgo  should  have  been  about  two  hundred 
S™  TWbf  [ UiST  Cai;losrhad  had  « very  hard  time  at  sea,  not  reaching 
'trriv'il  7 *1  uch  Pjac<3  Bie  ^onnd  with  difficulty)  until  twenty  days  after  the 
I,  tbe  San  Antonio,  which  sailed  five  weeks  later.  She  had,  of  the 

rp*  h J.  ,°PC  Hai  r>]  an^  the  cook  left  alive;  all  the  rest  had  died  of  scurvy. 

i ; i "I'H  to  ,c  d°ne  was  to  found  a mission  and  to  look  for  Monterey, 

• 1 *,  .rom  J^cayno  8 time  kr'id  been  lost  to  the  world.  For  founding  a mis- 

sion this  was  the  proceeding  ; 
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Formal  possession  of  the  designated  spot  was  taken  in  the  name  of  Spain. 

A tent  or  arbor,  or  whatever  construction  was  most  practicable,  was  erected  to 
serve  as  a temporary  church,  and  adorned  as  well  as  circumstances  would  per- 
mit • a father  in  his  robes  blessed  the  place  and  the  chapel,  sprinkling  them 
with  water,  which  also  he  had  first  blessed  for  the  occasion,  and  immediately 
the  holy  cross,  having  first  been  adored  by  all,  was  mounted  on  a stafl  and 
planted  in  front  of  the  chapel.  A saint  was  named  as  a patron  of  the  mission, 
and  a father  appointed  as  its  minister.  Mass  was  said  and  a fervent  discourse 
concerning  the  coming  of  the  Holy  Ghost  delivered.  That  service,  celebrate  ^ 
with  such  candles  or  other  lights  as  they  might  have,  being  over,  the  \ eni 
Creator  Sgiritus — an  invocation  to  the  Holy  Ghost — was  sung,  whilst  the  con- 
tinual firing  of  the  soldiers  during  the  ceremony  supplied  the  place  of  an  organ, 
and  the  smoke  of  the  gunpowder  that  of  incense,  if  it  was  wanting.  . # 

The  mission  being  founded,  the  next  thing  was  to  attract  the  Indians  I his 

was  done  in  the  simplest  manner,  by  presents  of  food  and  cloth  to  the  older  onet, 
and  bits  of  sugar  to  the  young  ones.  When  they  had  learned  enough  of  their 
language  to  communicate  with  them,  they  taught  them  the  mysteries  of  the  faith, 
and  when  they  were  able  to  say  a few  prayers  and  make  in  some  sort  a confes- 
sion of  faith,  they  were  baptised  and  received  into  the  fold  of  the  Church.  At 
the  same  time  they  were  drawn  from  a wandering  life,  collected  in  villages  around 
the  mission  Church,  and  instructed  in  the  habits  and  arts  of  civilized  We.  io 
keep  them  in  the  practice  of  their  lessons,  spiritual  and  secular,  the  father  m 
charge  of  the  mission  had  over  them  the  control  of  a master  and  for  them  the 
affection  of  a parent,  and  was  supported  in  his  authority  by  the  soldiers  at  the 

presidios,  or  an  escort  stationed  at  the  mission  itself.  . . , 

This  was  the  mode  of  accomplishing  what  Galvez  in  his  instructions  declared 
to  be  the  first  object  of  the  enterprise.  And  in  this  manner  Father  Jumpero 
begun  the  work  at  San  Diego  on  the  16th  day  of  July.  An  untoward  incident 
of  a very  unusual  nature  in  California  attended  this  first  essay,  lhe  Indians, 
not  being  permitted  to  steal  all  the  cloth  they  coveted,  surprised  the  mission 
when  only  four  soldiers,  the  carpenter,  and  blacksmith  were  present,  and  iathei 
Junipero  would  have  been  murdered  then  at  the  outset,  but  for  the  muskets, 
leathern  jackets,  and  bucklers,  and  mainly  the  valor  of  the  blacksmith  I his 
man  had  just  come  from  the  communion,  to  which  circumstance  the  fathers  at- 
tributed his  heroism,  and  although  he  wore  no  defensive  armor  of  skins,  he 
rushed  out  shouting  vivas  for  the  faith  of  Jesus  Christ  and  death  to  the  dogs, 

its  enemies , at  the  same  time  firing  away  at  the  savages.  . T 

On  the  14th  day  of  July  the  Governor  Portala  and  a servant  ;i  at  her  Juan 
Crespi  and  Francisco  Gomez  ; Captain  Fernando  Rivera  y Moncada,  the  second 
in  command,  with  a sergeant  and  twenty-six  soldiers  of  the  leathern  jacket. 
Lieutenant  Pedro  Fages  and  seven  of  his  soldiers— the  rest  had  died  on  the  an 
Carlos  or  were  left  sick  at  San  Diego  ; Don  Miguel  Constanzo,  the  engineer 
seven  muleteers,  and  fifteen  Christian  Indians,  sixty -five  persons  in  all,  with  a 
pack  train  carrying  a large  supply  of  provisions,  set  out  to  iedi,co\  ei  - 011  * * 

The  mortality  on  board  the  San  Carlos  prevented  any  attempt  at  t ia  _ 11  L 
sea  ; that. vessel  having  to  be  laid  up  at  San  Diego,  whilst  all  t e c cicn  mci* 
were  transferred  to  the  San  Antonio,  which  was  sent  back  v it  i t ic  nei\  s an 
for  reinforcements,  and  lost  nine  men  before  reaching  San  Bla^»  a 1 10US  1 ^ 
made  the  voyage  in  twenty  days.  Such  was  navigation  on  this  coast  at  that 
time.  Portala  returned  to  San  Diego  on  the  24th  of  J une,  six  months  and  ten 
days  after  his  departure.  He  had  been  at  the  port  of  Monterey,  stopped  t leie 
and  ^et  up  a cross  without  recognizing  the  place.  I at  Ire  r Crespi,  who  kept  c 
diary,  said  he  supposed  the  bay  had  been  filled  up,  as  they  found  a great  many 
1 sand-hills  This  disappointment  caused  Portala  to  keep  on  turthei  to"  «>ds 
thenorth,  and  at  forty  leagues  distant  in  that  direction  they  discovered  the  port 
of  San  Francisco,  which  they  recognized  at  once  by  the  description  they  had  ot 
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i t.  rI  lie  fathers  considered  this  circumstance  as  providential.  They  remem- 
bered that  when  Galvez  was  instructing  Father  Junipero  by  what  names  to  call 
the  three  missions  he  was  to  found,  the  father  had  asked  him  : “But,  sir,  is  there 
to  be  no  mission  for  our  father,  St.  Francis  f ” and  that  the  visitor  general  had 
replied  : “If  St.  Francis  wants  a mission,  let  him  show  us  his  port,  and  we  will 
put  one  there.  And  in  view  of  the  discovery,  they  thought  that  it  was  now 
clear  that  fet  Francis  did  want  a mission,  and  had  concealed  Monterey  from 
them  purposely  that  they  might  go  and  find  his  port ; and  Galvez  to  some  extent 
m.i)  have  been  of  the  same  opinion,  as  they  say,  for  he  ordered  amission  to  be 
founded  there,  and  a presidio  also,  asrsoon  as  he  received  the  news.  However 
this  may  be,  a question  of  more  historical  interest,  or  curiosity,  at  least,  is  whether 
notwithstanding  that  Portala  knew  the  port  from  de^riptfon  as  soon  as  he  saw 
R,  any  other  white  man  had  ever  seen  it  before.  His  latest  guide  was  the  voy- 
age ot  \ lzcayno,  who  had  entered  the  port  of  San  Francisco  on  the  12th  of 
January  1603,  and  anchored  under  a point  of  land  called  Punta  de  Los  Reyes, 
namely,  m the  bight  outside  the  heads  and  north  of  Point  Bonita. 

In  the  port  of  San  Francisco,  as  known  to  Yizcayno,  the  Manilla  galleon  San 
Augustine  had  been  wrecked  a few  years  before.  Did  a galleon  ever  enter  our 
ba>  . \ lzcayno  was  searching  for  a port  to  shelter  the  Manilla  trade : if  he  had 

seen  our  harbor  would  he  have  ever  thought  of  recommending  Monterey  ? He 
was  doubtless  following  the  pilot  who  gave  the  information  of  the  loss  “of  the 
ban  Augustine ; if  that  pilot  had  seen  this  port  would  not  the  specific  object  of 
\ izcayno  have  been  to  find  it  again  and  not  generally  to  explore  the  coast  to 
ook  for  a good  harbor  ? Had  anything  been  known  of  it,  would  it  not  have 
been  mentioned  by  Galvez  in  his  first  instructions  to  Villa,  in  which  he  is  so 
earnest  on  the  subject  of  Monterey?  Would  he  have  waited  for  this  news  to 
have  given  the  urgent  orders  that  he  did,  that  this  important  place  should  be 
taken  possession  of  immediately,  for  fear  that  it  might  fall  into  the  hands  of 
oieigners  . It  seems  to  me  certain  that  Portala  was  the  discoverer.  And  I 
regard  it  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  facts  in  history,  that  others  had  passed 
it,  anchored  near  it  and  actually  given  its  name  to  adjacent  roadsteads,  and  so 
escribed  its  position  that  it  was  immediately  known ; and  yet  that  the  cloud 
had  never  been  lifted  which  concealed  the  entrance  of  the  bay  of  ban  Francisco, 
and  that  it  was  at  last  discovered  by  land. 

Although  Portala  reported  that  he  could  not  find  the  port  of  Monterey,  it  was 
suspected  at  the  time  that  he  had  been  there.  Father  Junipero  writes  that  such 
was  his  opinion  and  that  of  Don  Vicente  Villa,  of  the  San  Carlos.  In  1 he  same 
tetter  lie  mentions  another  matter,  and  one  which  disturbed  him  greatly.  The 
Governor  Portala,  finding  his  provisions  very  short,  determined  if  a vessel  did 
not  arrive  with  relief,  to  abandon  the  mission  on  the  20th  of  March. 

.,  was  saved  at  tlie  laat  moment.  The  San  Antonio  came  in  on 

the  19th  and  brought  such  a quantity  of  provisions  that  Portala  set  out  a»ain 
by  land,  and  Father  Junipero  himself  embarked  on  the  San  Antonio,  which 
had  ppoved  herself  a good  sailer  and  well  commanded,  and  anchored  in  the  bay 
of  Monterey,  namely,  on  the  31st  day  of  May,  1770,  and  found  that  the  expo- 
dition  by  land  had  arrived  eight  days  before  ; and  we  thus  see  that  the  journey 
lom.  lSan  at  that  time  was  made  quicker  by  land  than  by  water  Father 

Junipero  writes  that  he  fodnd  the  lovely  port  of  Monterey  the  same  and  un- 
changed in  substance  and  in  circumstance  as  the  expedition  of  Sebastian  Viz- 
cajn  > e t it  m 1603;  and  that  all  the  officers  of  sea  and  land,  and  all  their 
people  assembled  in  the  same  glen  and  under  the  same  oak  where  the  Fathers 
ot  Y izcayno  s expedition  had  worshipped,  and  there  arranged  their  altar,  hung 
up  a in.  rung  their  bells,  sung  the  \ cni  Creator,  blessed  the  holy  water,  set 
up  an  icsser  the  cross  and  the  royal  standards,  concluding  with  a Te  Dcum. 

ik  k ic  tie  name  of  Christ  was  again  spoken  for  the  first  time  after  an 
interval  of  more  than  one  hundred  and  sixty-seven  years  of  silence.  After 
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the  religious  ceremonies  were  over,  the  officers  went  through  the  act  of  taking 
possession  of  the  country  “ in  the  name  of  our  lord  the  King.” 

When  this  news  was  received  at  the  city  of  Mexico  it  created  a profound 
impression.  At  the  request  of  the  A iceroy  the  bells  ot  the  cathedral  were  rung, 
and  those  of  all  the  other  churches  answered ; people  ran  about  the  streets  to 
tell  one  another  the  story,  and  all  the  distinguished  persons  at  the  capital  waited 
upon  the  Viceroy,  who,  in  company  with  Galvez,  received  their  congratulations 
at  the  palace ; and  that  not  only  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Mexico,  but  also 
those  of  all  New  Spain  might  participate  in  the  general  joy,  the  Viceroy  caused 
a narrative  of  the  great  achievement  to  be  printed ; and  which,  indeed,  was  cir- 
culated throughout  old  as  well  as  New  Spain.  It  commences  by  referring  to 
the  costly  and  repeated  expeditions  which  were  made  by  the  Crown  of  Spain 
during  the  two  preceding  centuries  to  explore  the  western  coast  of  California 
and  to  occupy  the  important  port  of  Monterey,  which  now,  it  says,  has  been 
most  happily  accomplished ; and  it  is  jubilant  throughout.  Nothing  of  this  sort 
occurred  when  they  heard  a short  time  before  of  the  discovery  of  the  Bay  of 
San  Francisco  ; and  in  this  authoritative  relation  it  is  not  even  mentioned. 

Governor  Portala,  with  the  engineer  Constanzo,  very  soon  returned  to  Mexico 
in  the  good  ship  San  Antonio,  and  carried  themselves  the  tidings  of  their  suc- 
cess. We  may  imagine  what  a description  they  gave  when  we  remember  that 
they  left  San  Diego  about  the  middle  of  April,  and  that  at  that  season 
the  country  through  which  they  passed  to  Monterey  was  mottled  all  over 
with  the  brightest  and  most  varied  colors.  They  were  the  first  to  behold 
a California  spring  in  all  its  boundless  profusion  of  flowers.  When  they 
were  gone  there  remained  only  Father  Junipero  Serra  and  five  piiests, 
and  the  Lieutenant  Pedro  Fages  and  thirty  soldiers  in  all  California;  for  the 
captain,  Rivera  y Moncada,  with  nineteen  soldiers,  the  muleteers  and  vaqueros, 
was  at  this  time  absent  too,  in  Lower  California,  whither  he  had  gone  to  bring 
up  a band  of  two  hundred  cattle  and  provisions.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine 
anything  more  lonely  and  secluded  than  their  situation  here,  at  the  time  the 
bells  were  ringing  so  joyfully  in  Mexico  on  their  account.  Very  soon,  how- 
ever, they  began  to  get  on  good  terms  with  the  Indians,  for  Fatliei  Junipero 
was  not  a man  to  lose  any  time  in  beginning  his  work.  And  when  they  came 
to  understand  one  another,  the  Indians  there,  under  the  pines,  told  them  awful 
tales  about  the  cross  which  Portala  had  set  up  the  year  before  when  he  stopped 
at  Monterey  without  knowing  the  place ; how  when  they  first  saw  the  whites 
they  noticed  that  each  one  carried  a shining  cross  upon  his  breast ; and  how 
they  were  so  terrified  when  they  found  the  whites  had  gone  and  had  left  that 
large  one  standing  on  the  shore  that  at  first  they  dared  not  approach  it ; that  at 
night  it  shone  with  dazzling  splendor,  and  would  rise  and  grow  until  it  seemed 
to  reach  the  skies ; and  how,  seeing  nothing  of  this  sort  about  it  in  the  day 
time,  and  that  it  was  only  of  its  proper  size,  they  had  at  last  taken  courage  and 
gone  up  to  it,  and  to  make  friends  with  it,  had  stuck  arrows  and  leathers  around 
it  in  the  earth,  and  had  hung  strings  of  sardines  on  its  arms,  as  the  Spaniar 
had  found  on  their  return.  For  the  truth  of  this  story  the  prudent  lather 
would  not  vouch,  but  they  were  still  willing  to  regard  it  as  an  omen,  and  to 
attribute  to  it  their  easy  success  in  converting  the  natives  ot  those  paits>,  as 
Father  Junipero  wrote  to  the  Viceroy  for  his  edification  and  encouiagement. 
Father  Junipero  soon  removed  his  mission  from  Monterey  to  a moie  suitable 
place  close  by,  on  the  river  Carmelo.  This  was  his  own  mission,  where  lie 
always  resided  when  not  engaged  in  founding  or  visiting  other  missions,  or  m 
some  other  duty  appertaining  to  his  office  of  president  ot  the  missions  ot  l pper 
California.  This  high  office  he  held  for  the  first  fifteen  years  ot  the  history  ot 
California  and  until  his  death,  which  occurred  at  his  mission  ot  Carmel  on  the 
octi,  nf  iLq  17S4.  His  activity  and  zeal  in  the  conversion  and  civilization 
tf tva^s  Sare  really  wonderful,  and  scarcely  intelligible  to  us.  The  sight  of 
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ttd„“  'T  fi  [e.d  h,“  Wlth  as  much  flight  as  at  this  day  a man  feels 
he  „®  P P 0f  TV"?  a fortune-  Hc  regarded  them  as  so  many  sou",  that 
he  was  to  save;  and  the  baptism  of  an  Indian  baby  filled  him  with  transport 

lie  seizes  the  rone  and  W - ? llP°n  a tree’  anc^  as  soon  as  that  is  done 

his  voice  “He-irM,  t0  rin&;  crying  °«t  at  the  same  time  at  the  top  of 

iBBiriBi! r»  "?=•  ± 

nero0  “ h ‘h’  n8ighb°rh°°<^ 

heard  bv  a l X UIlb"!'then  “7  which  couldvwish  this 'bell  should  he 

yearfafter ‘the  f ®“  ^“T *nd  Santa  CIara  were  not  founded  for  several 

jtsssi  ~ tett£ 

j » » 4;pf -J  2=5  ssasis 

asi?  ti'"  7”-  c o,r’j’X',x.ti  =:s 

li  t I ather  Jumpero  was  absent  on  his  visit  to  Mexico  TVotp  a 1 

SH  “ulr" 

bat™  again^ 

szTof s'::t :ipation  °nr  the  s™  ^^rsez  ll7LL t 

a channel  or  mouth  whidi  Tad  knt  W'  Tl^ 

our  i.itnei,  tot.  hiancis,  which  was  fed  by  five  other  rivm-a  oil 

streams,  flowing  through  a plain  so  wide  ihat  it  was  bounded  only  bv^hp ^!°U-a 

dischariTS  S '""'I  4 Said  FT  riVer ! of^vater 

,.  ar£,ng  if  ml  through  the  said  channel  or  mouth  into  the  Pirifin  ^ 

wh.ch  is  there  called  the  Gulf  of  the  Farallones  Thi^  ve^y  stHkine  destlo 

andbZVc:;rTadSd0ra„tdeTU'P0SeS  °f  ^ “d  « -on^Tfa 

sites,  a nartv  wafsent  hv  1 a A»za  Person  had  gone  up  and  selected  the 

mission  of  San  Franc  sco  Thel  T° ‘f'u  b7  8ea ^.establish  the  presidio  and 
1 7th  r,f<4r  * x 1 ran ci sco.  1 lie  date  of  the  foundation  of  the  presidio  is  the 

mentions  in  coiine’t""'  °b  f1®|m,?sion  tb«  ,9th  of  October,  1776.  1 The  historian 

mom  T's  atten  io„  ! 7 ITadmgS  Some  thing8  which  may  claim  a 

saw  some  anT,  ? J",  ‘bf  Va"e?  °„f  San  J<wS,  the  party  coming  up  by  land 

where  they  carnc*  P '"V  1 K'7  took,  for  rattle,  though  they  could  not  imagine 

tamo  ones  they  wereT  ’•  *"d’  s“PP°"“jS  ‘hey  were  wild  and  would  scatter  the 

killimr  three  which  w<  "'"'f’  be  i!0  l lerB  made  after  'hem  and  succeeded  in 
g three,  which  were  so  large  that  a mule  could  with  difficulty  carry  one, 
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being  of  the  size  of  an  ox,  and  with  horns  like  those  of  a deer,  but  so  long  that 
their  tips  were  eight  feet  apart.  This  was  their  first  view  of  the  elk.  I he 
soldiers  made  the  observation  that  they  could  not  run  against  the  wind  by  reason 
of  these  monstrous  antlers.  And  after  the  presidio,  and  before  the  mission  was 
established,  an  exploration  of  the  interior  was  organized,  as  usual,  by  sea  and 
land.  Point  San  Pablo  was  given  as  the  rendezvous ; but  the  captain  ot  the 
presidio,  who  undertook  in  person  to  lead  the  land  party,  failed  to  appear  there, 
bavin o-,  with  the  design  to  shorten  the  distance,  entered  a Canada  somewhere 
near  the  head  of  the  bay,  which  took  him  over  to  the  San  Joaquin  river ; so  he 

discovered  that  stream.  „ . T .... 

Then  there  are  some  traits  of  the  first  inhabitants  of  this  place,  the  primitive 

San  Franciscans.  They  lived  upon  muscles  and  acorns,  blackberries,  straw- 
berries,  and  fish,  and  delighted  above  all  things  in  the  blubber  of  whales,  when 
one  was  stranded  on  the  coast.  They  wore  no  clothes  at  all,  at  least  the  men, 
and  the  women  very  little;  but  they  were  not  ashamed,  lhey  found  it  cold 
all  the  year  round,  as  did  the  fathers  who  first  took  charge  of  the  mission,  and 
to  protect  themselves,  were  in  the  habit  of  plastering  their  bodies  with  mud.  They 
said  it  kept  them  warm.  Their  marriages  were  very  informal,  the  ceremony  consis  - 
ing  in  the  consent  alone  of  the  parties;  and  their  law  of  divorce  was  equally  simple, 
for  they  separated  as  soon  as  they  quarrelled,  and  joined  themselves  to  another, 
the  children  usually  following  the  mother.  They  had  no  other  expression  to  signify 
that  the  marriage  was  dissolved  than  to  say,  “I  have  thrown  her  away 
or  “I  have  thrown  him  away.”  And  in  some  of  their  customs  they  seemed  to 
have  been  Mormons.  In  their  marriages  affinity  was  not  regarded  as  an  objec- 
tion, but  rather  an  inducement.  They  preferred  to  marry  their  sisters-m-law, 
and  even  their  mothers-in-law;  and  the  rule  was,  if  a man  married  a woman,  he 
also  married  all  her  sisters,  having  many  wives  who  lived  together,  without 
jealousy,  in  the  same  house,  and  treated  each  other’s  children  with  the  same  love  as 
their  own.  Father  Junipero’s  death  closes  the  first  period  of  our  history.  1 1 is  a 
period  marked  by  exploits.  They  are  those  of  humble  and  devoted,  yet  heroic 
missionaries.  The  story  is  diversified  with  only  such  simple  incidents  as  that,  in  the 
summer  of  1772,  the  commander,  Pedro  Fages,  had  to  go  out  and  kill  bears  o 
provisions  to  subsist  on,  which  formidable  game  he  found  m abundance  some- 
where near  San  Luis  Obispo,  in  a Canada  that  still  justly  bears  the  name  ot 
Canada  de  los  Osos : and  that  in  1780  the  frost  killed  the  growing  gram  at 
Easter,  And  only  one  instance  of  bloodshed  attended  the  happy  couise  ot  the 
spiritual  conquest.  The  vicious  Indians  of  San  Diego,  on  a second  attempt, 
murdered  one  of  the  fathers  and  two  or  three  other  persons,  and  burned  the 
mission,  which  some  little  time  afterwards  was  re-established.  We  are  told 
that  they  were  prompted  to  this  deed  by  the  enemy  of  souls,  who  "as  i 7 
much  incensed  at  finding  his  party  falling  into  a minority  by  reason  of  the  con- 
stant conversions  of  the  heathen  in  that  neighborhood.  All  tbe  seeds  that 
Galvez  was  so  provident  in  sending  up  took  root  and  prospered  beyond  the 
most  sanguine  expectations  which  he  could  hare  enteitainec  v ion  le  1 . 

that  the  soil  would  prove  as  fertile  as  that  of  old  Spain ; and  the  catt ^in- 
creased and  multiplied  with  an  increase  without  a parallel,  so  t in  m - ‘ 

his  purpose,  that  there  should  be  no  lack  ot  something  to  eat  1U  u 

WaO,,r  historian' 'is' the^friar,  Father  Francisco  Talon,  one  of  the  followers  of 
Father  Junipero,  whose  life,  like  a devout  disciple,  he  wrote  here  at  the  mission 
of  San  Francisco.  He  was  the  first  priest  who  had  charge  of  this  mission,  and 
his  book  was  written  here  in  17S5.  It  was  printed  in  the  city  of  Mexico  in 
17S7.  It  is  the  first,  undoubtedly,  but  not. the  worst  book  luitten  m l all  <’>  • • 
Comas  of  the  original  edition  may  be  found  in  some  private  libraries  ot  t 
city,  bound  in  sheepskin,  clasped  with  loops  and  buttons  of  the  fame,* iml ^ 
a long  list  of  errata  at  the  end.  This  volume  is  of  itself  an  object  of  interest. 
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To  the  work  there  is  a preface  which  bespeaks  the  indulgence  of  the  render 
because  it  was  written  among  “barbarous  gentiles,  in  the  port  of  San  Fran’ 
dsco,  m his  new  mission,  the  most  northern  of  New  California,  without  hooks 
or  men  of  learning  to  consult.”  There  are  also  the  reports  of  several  censors 
and  both  a civil  and  ecclesiastical  license  to  print  it,  and  likewise  a protest,  of 
which  the  writer  is  entitled  to  the  benefit  at  this  day.  He  declares,  in  obe- 
dience to  the  Church,  the  Inquisition,  and  the  Pope,  that  he  intends  and  de- 
sires that  no  more  faith  should  be  given  to  his  performance  than  to  a mere 
human  history  and  that  the  epithets  he  gives  Father  Junipero,  and  the  title  of 
martyrs  which  he  bestowed  on  some  of  the  other  missionaries,  are  to  be  under- 
stood  as  mere  human  honors,  and  such  as  are  permitted  by  a prudent  discretion 
and  a devout  faith.  1 he  narrative  is  clear  and  circumstantial,  well  supported 
by  public  and  private  writings,  and  obviously  true.  The  miraculous  is  always 
introduced  as  hearsay,  and,  whilst  it  does  not  impeach  the  veracity  of  the  writer 
serves  still  further  to  illustrate  the  times  by  showing  us  the  simple  credulity  of 
the  class  to  which  he  belonged— the  founders  and  first  settlers  of  California 
VY  ith  the  book  there  is  a map.  It  exhibits  the  coast  of  Upper  California  from 
ban  Diego  to  San  I rancisco.  The  only  objects  visible  on  it  are  nine  missions 
and  a dotted  line,  to  show  the  road  that  the  fathers  travelled  from  one  to  the 
ot  lei  , viz  - San  Diego,  ban  Juan  Capistrano,  San  Gabriel,  San  Buenaventura, 
ban  Luis,  (Obispo,)  San  Antonio,  San  Carlos  de  Monterey,  Santa  Clara,  San 
± rancisco,  and  three  presidios,  Monterey,  Santa  Barbara,  and  San  Diego,  all 
)ing  near  the  coast,  and  back  all  a blank.  Looking  upon  this  old  map,  we  re- 
alize that  California  was  designed  for  the  Indians.  They  were  to  be  its  people 
after  they  were  converted  and  instructed  as  others  had  been  in  Mexico.  The 
missions  were  to  be  the  towns.  The  presidios  were  to  protect  the  missions  within, 
and  defend  the  country  from  enemies  without.  Only  enough  settlers  were  fo 
be  introduced  to  relieve  the  government  from  some  part  of  the  burden  of  sup- 
plying the  presidios  with  recruits  and  provisions  from  Mexico.  For  this  pur- 
pose, pueblos  San  Jose  de  Guadalupe  and  Los  Angeles,  one  in  the  north  and  the 
other  in  the  south,  were  established,  both  in  the  time  of  Father  Junipero  Serra. 
A small  tract  of  land  was  given  to  these  villages  for  their  use  collectively,  and 
smallei  parcels  to  each  inhabitant  as  his  private  property.  Neither  of  these 
pueblos  appear  on  this  old  map,  of  such  little  consequence  were  they  regarded, 
lather  Palou,  in  relating  the  rejoicings  at  Mexico  in  consequence  of  the  discov- 
ery of  Monterey,  says  : “ The  said  extent  of  three  hundred  leagues  in  length”— 
an  accurate  measurement  of  the  new  dominions  of  the  king  in  Upper  Cal- 
ifornia “is  of  fertile  lands,  peopled  with  an  immensity  of  gentiles,  from  whose 
docile  and  peaceable  dispositions  it  was  hoped  they  would  be  immediately  con- 
verted to  our  holy  faith,  and  gathered  in  Catholic  pueblos,  (villages,  ) that  thus 
living  in  subjection  to  the  royal  crown*  they  might  secure  the  coasts  of  this 
bouthern  or  Pacific  ocean.”  The  first  grant  of  land  made  in  California  was  a 
tract  of  one  hundred  and  forty  varas  square,  at  the  mission  of  San  Carlos, 
November  27,  1775,  to  one  Manuel  Butron,  a soldier,  in  consideration  that  he 
had  married  Margarita,  a daughter  of  that  mission.  Father  Junipero  recom- 
mends this  family,  to  wit,  the  soldier  and  the  native  Indian  woman,  to  the 
government,  and  all  the  other  ministers  of  the  king,  “as  being  the  first  in  all 
these  establishments  which  have  chosen  to  become  permanent  settlers  of  the 
same.”  The  Indian  appears  in  everything. 

In  tranquillity  this  California  of  the  Indians  remained  for  more  than  fifty 
years.  T he  fathers  built  new  missions,  and  continually  replenished  their  stock 
of  converts,  which  at  one  time  amounted  to  at  least  twenty  thousand.  They 
planted  vineyards,  orchards,  and  the  olive.  They  taught  the  Indians,  to  some 
extent,  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts.  They  made  flour,  and  wine,  and 
cloth,  and  soap,  and  leather,  adobes  and  tiles,  and  with  their  villages  of  disciples 
about  them,  lived  at  ease  as  well  as  in  peace.  There  was  but  one  obstacle  in 
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their  way.  A great  law  of  nature  rose  up  to  oppose  them.  The  Indian  of 
California  was  not  equal  to  those  of  Mexico.  lie  was  but  a brute.  The  time 
never  came  when  he  could  he  enfranchised  and  trusted  to  himself,  and  con- 
verted into  a Spanish  subject  as  so  many  races  had  been  further  south.  The 
fathers  must  continue  to  hold  their  converts  in  subjection,  or  they  would  return 
to  the  heathen  state,  or  even  worse  would  befall  them.  If  the  world  could  have 
afforded  to  devote  a paradise  to  such  a purpose,  aud  for  the  Indian,  certainly  it 
would  have  been  well  if  the  missions  could  have  lasted  forever.  I will  endeavor 
to  present  some  of  the  features  and  some  of  the  events  of  this  Indian  period,  as 
briefly  as  possible.  And  here,  for  whatever  of  interest  I may  be  able  to  awaken 
in  the  subject,  I shall  be  indebted  to  Mr.  R.  C.  Hopkins,  the  accomplished  and 
learned  gentleman  who  has  charge  of  the  Spanish  archives  in  the  surveyor 
general’s  office. 

• An  American  audience  will  of  course  desire  to  know  something  of  the  form 
of  the  political  government.  Constitution  or  charter  there  was  none.  The 
government  was  purely  military,  outside  of  the  missions.  All  functions,  civil 
•and  military,  judicial  and  economical,  were  united  in  the  person  of  the  com- 
mandante  of  a presidio,  in  due  subjection  to  his  superior,  and  so  on  up  to  the 
king,  an  autocrat,  whose  person  was  represented  and  whose  will  was  executed 
in  every  part  of  his  dominions.  In  the  archives  is  to  be  found  a reglamento, 
which,  as  the  name  imports,  is  a set  of  regulations  for  the  peninsula  of  the 
Californias,  Lower  and  Upper.  Its  caption  expresses  that  it  is  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  presidios,  the  promotion  of  the  erection  of  new  missions,  and  of  the 
population  and  extension  of  the  establishments  of  Monterey.  It  was  drafted 
at  Monterey  by  the  governor,  in  1779,  sent  to  Madrid,  and  approved  by  the 
king  in  1781.  When  examined,  it  is  found  to  adopt  the  royal  reglamento  for 
the  government  of  all  the  presidios,  with  such  small  variations  as  the  circum- 
stances of  California  required.  There  are  minute  provisions  for  paying,  cloth- 
ing, and  feeding  the  officers  and  troops,  and  for  supporting  the  families  of  the 
troops,  and  other  persons  dependent  on  the  presidios.  The  number  of  pack 
mules  to  be  kept  at  the  presidios,  and  how  the  horses  are  to  be  pastured,  and 
that  four  are  always  to  be  kept  in  the  presidio  ready  saddled  by  day,  and 
eight  by  night,  is  prescribed.  Another  pueblo  was  to  be  founded,  as  was  done, 
namely,  Los  Angeles.  The  pueblo  of  San  Jose  had  already  been  founded,  two 
years  before.  The  intent  of  these  pueblos  is  declared  to  be  to  fulfil  the  pious 
designs  of  the  King  for  converting  the  gentiles,  and  to  secure  his  dominions. 
At  that  date,  says  the  reglamento,  the  country  was  filled,  from  San  Diego  to 
Monterey,  with  an  immense  number  of  gentiles,  and  only  one  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  forty -nine  Christians,  of  both  sexes,  in  the  eight  missions,  strung 
along  through  all  that  distance.  The  manner  in  which  pueblos  are  to  be 
founded  is  given  ; each  settler  to  nerve  his  building  lot  and  sowing  field  of 
two  hundred  varas  square,  that  being  supposed  to  be  enough  to  sow 
two  bushels  of  grain ; and  the  whole  together  to  have  commons  for  wood, 
water,  and  pasturage ; also  a certain  number  of  horses,  mules,  oxen,  cows, 
sheep,  chickens,  ploughs,  hoes,  axes,  &c.,  are  to  be  furnished  to  each;  and  the 
amount  of  pay — for  a settler  had  his  Salary  for  a little  while  as  well  as  his 
outfit — his  exemptions,  and  his  obligations,  are  all  minutely  detailed.  01  the 
first  we  observe,  that  for  the  first  five  years  he  is  to  be  free  from  the  payment  of 
tithes  ; of  the  latter,  that  all  the  excess  of  his  productions  beyond  his  support 
he  must  sell  at  a fixed  price  to  the  presidios,  and  that  he  must  keep  a horse  and 
saddle,  carbine  and  lance,  and  hold  himself  in  readiness  for  the  service  of  the 
king.  Also,  we  note  that  the  building  lot  is  a homestead,  and  cannot  be  alien- 
ated or  mortgaged,  and  descends  to  the  sou  or  (in  default  of  a son,  I suppose) 
to  the  daughter,  provided  she  is  married  to  a settler  who  is  without  a lot  of  his 
own  • and  that  after  the  first  five  years  are  past,  each  settler  and  his  descendants 
must,  in  recognition  of  the  absolute  property  of  the  King,  pay  a rent  of  one-half 
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^tl^ 

erned  directly1  lrjMhe^ficeroy  ofrjIex^co^Iu^I77(3^t^r^ ‘Utachcd'to  tfm  ' 
< i jurisdiction,  under  the  title  of  the  internal  provinces  of  the  past  Tl 

H—rto  rr*  rma  to, have  had  - fi-d  t g„ 

w f T-  Pren“  miSht  be  wanted'  a>'(1  «>  his  orders 

sometimes  dated  from  Arispeand  sometimes  from  Chihuahua  both  of  wlnVl 

now  obscure  places  may  be  said  in  their  time  to  have  been  the  cap  tal  of  S 

nc?H,en  'A':r"and  C°T^be  Indi“  ba8  watered  his  horse  iTt^ipiat 
' ? t 1 1,18  arrangement  d.d  not  last  many  years,  and  California  reverted 
to  theV.ceroy  again.  Laws  came  from  the  King,  in  his  council  of  heTndts 
• at  Madrid,  as  orders  are  issued  by  the  commander-in-chief  of  an  army  to  he 

in  command  of  a presidio ^They  too^Xc^n^j  dmywere’  published 
v1?Gneia  llfltu^e  ^oul(1  find  its  way  into  the  archives  of  every  province 

dered  imnosTn  ° llavlSaf10n>  or  tj>e  urgency  of  the  case,  interrupted  or  ren- 
f j '“possible  communication  with  Madrid,  each  vicerezent  of  the  Kim/;,, 

ill  rr-fV™01'8^  the  r0>’a!  aUtb0lit^  Therefore^  hfthe  nature  oOhL“ 
the  pone  s of  every  governor  m Ins  province  were  practically  despotic  And 

not  only  the  laws,  but  every  other  expression  of  the  wishes  of  the  Kin'o  we  e 

transmitted  m the  same  way,  travelled  through  the  same  circuitous  chamois  and 

u lcceived,  and  published,  and  executed  with  the  same  dignity  and  formaliiv 
Uere  is  an  example  from  the  archives  • h y formality. 

abided  wdthTi'nfV1'10  neigbbo.rb00d  ,of  tbe  Pre8idi«  of  San  Francisco 
his  tn*  • 1 J d if  !7  8uPerIor  quality,  and  desiring  to  have  some  for 

commndMtT3  ^ "w.p0  Vlcf°7  °f  Mexic0>  who  in  his  turn  ordered  the 

Irde™  the A?  ° l * PTZm?T  °f  tbe  we8t’  who  despatched  an 

the  presidio  « T 'h°  pr°V,mc®  ob  California,  who  ordered  the  captain  of 
th®  S two  ve  1 ™>C,8C0<  who  finally  ordered  a soldier  to  go  out  and  catch 

ing  a reasmmU,  ,?m  r t I T **!  S1*"1  b?  tbe  King  at  Madrid.  Allow- 

be  seen  that  the  Kino-  T l 'f  ""T  for.een<l'ng  the  animals  to  Spain,  it  will 
wjB jJCg  & ^ad  to  wait  some  time  for  the  gratification  of  his  royal 
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Another  instance,  and  the  more  striking,  as  the  subject-matter  belongs  to  the 
latitude  of  the  equator,  and  as  it  serves  to  illustrate  that  the  arbitrary  govern- 
ment of  his  Catholic  Majesty  was  paternal  and  thoughtful  as  well,  1 give  a 

translation  of  the  original,  complete  : . 

Jacobo  Ugarte  y Loyola,  commandante  general  of  the  internal  provinces, 

writes  to  Pedro  Fages,  governor  of  California,  as  follows  : 

• “ Arispe,  April  22,  1787. 

“ On  the  20th  of  November  last  past,  his  excellency  the  marquis  of  Sonora, 
(Viceroy  of  Mexico,)  was  pleased  to  communicate  to  me  the  following  royal 

order : _ , c 

“‘The  archbishop,  Viceroy  of  Santa  Fe,  (in  South  America,)  on  the  ot 

July  last,  gave  me  an  account  of  a remedy  happily  discovered  by  his  confessor, 
against  the  ravages  of  the  jigger  (nigua)  in  the  hot  countries  of  America,  which 
consists  in  annointing  the  parts  affected  by  the  jiggers  with  cold  olive  oil,  which 
causes  them  to  die,  and  the  sacs  containing  them  can  be  easily  extracted— 
which  the  King  desires  should  be  published  as  a bando  (proclamation)  in  the 
district  under  your  government,  in  order  that  it  may  reach  the  notice  of  all ; 
and  you  shall  take  care  that  all  those  who  are  afflicted  with  said  insect  shall 
use  said  remedy,  which  is  as  effectual  as  it  is  simple. 

“ And  I insert  the  same  to  you  in  order  that  you  may  cause  it  to  be  pub- 
lished. May  God  preserve  your  life  many  years.  a „ 

J “JACOBO  UGARTE  Y LOYOLA.” 

And  so  this  valuable  specific  was  made  known  by  a public  crier  and  w ith  a 
roll  6f  drums,  all  the  world  over,  even  here  in  California,  where  the  troublesome 

insect  is  fortunately  unknown.  . . 

The  couriers,  who  were  the  overland  mail  of  that  day,  on  leaving,  for  in- 
stance, Monterey,  received  a certificate  from  the  commandante  of  the  presidio 
that  he  started  at  a certain  hour ; on  his  arrival  at  the  next  stopping  place  he 
presented  bis  certificate  to  the  officer  in  command  of  the  place,  who  noted  the 
hour  of  his  arrival  and  departure,  and  so  on  at  all  the  stopping  places  between 
Monterey  and  La  Paz,  in  Lower  California;  so  that  if  the  mail  carrier  loitered 
on  the  way  his  way-bill  would  show  it.  Such  way-bills  from  Montere}  to  La 
Paz,  with  all  these  memoranda  on  them,  may  be  found  in  the  archives.  It  v>  as 
the  unfortunate  mail  rider,  and  not  the  government,  that  people  weie  in  the 
habit  of  blaming  in  those  days.  These  way-bills  show  that  he  made  the  dis- 
tance from  San  Francisco  to  San  Diego  in  five  days.  Quiet  old  days  ! But 
little  of  a public  sort  was  doing  then  in  California.  There  was  a dispute  that 
amounted  to  something  like  a law  suit  between  the  mission  of  Santa  Clara  and 
the  pueblo  of  San  Jose.  It  commenced  from  the  very  day  of  the  establishment 
of  the  latter.  Father  Junipero  objected  to  the  pueblo  being  so  near  the  mis- 
sion, the  boundary  as  at  first  established  running  about  halt  way  between  t le 
two  places.  The  governor  was  obstinate  and  lather  Junipero  deMiet  t lat  is 
protest  might  be  entered  in  the  proceedings  of  the  foundation,  which  the  g<n  ei 
nor  refused.  The  controversy  by  no  means  died  out;  the  head  of  the  college 
of  San  Fernando  at  Mexico,  to  which  all  the  Franciscans  of  California  In  °nge  > 
brought  it  before  the  Viceroy,  praying  him  not  to  allow  the  Indians  and  mis- 
sionaries to  be  molested  by  the  pueblo.  The  governor  of  C alifornia  was  theie- 
fore  ordered  to  investigate  the  matter,  and  seems  to  have  settled  it  bj  making 
the  river  Guadalupe  the  boundary  from  that  time  forward.  Again,  one  Mariano 
Castro  obtained  from  the  Viceroy  permission  to  settle  himself  upon  a place  called 
La  Brea,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  mission  of  San  Juan  Bautista;  under  this 
license  he  applied  to  the  governor  to  give  him  the  possession  ot  the  land,  but 
the  priests  at  San  Juan  objected  strenuously,  alleging  that  the  place  of  La  Brea 
was  needed  by  the  mission  for  its  cattle.  This  was  represented  by  the  governor 
to  the  viceroy,  who,  in  the  end,  told  Castro  to  select  some  other  place,  and  the 
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a decree  dated  at  Ch i to  ^he^ca  T™1  provinc^s  of  the  west,  in 
recognizes  as  already  existing  fn  tl  i ' Ptalns  commanding  presidios,  or 

soldiers  and  other  residents  within  tw’sn  ^"^  ‘°  grant  buildinS  Iots  ‘° 
know,  but  presume  that  his  nowI“  space  of four -square  leagues.  I do  not 

and  Monterey,  and  hence  the1  origin  of*  ®|Xcrcl8l'd  a*  Sai.*  k»iego,  Santa  Barbara, 

at  a later  period,  come  into  view  as  such  A? T th°?®  uame8>  wllicll> 

nothing  in  the  archives  or  elsewhere  ...  I a-  1 1 ancisco,  however,  there  is 

was  ever  made  by  th? ^SThe^re  ^ 

was  appointed  under  the  orders  of  .1,  J,  • ' . A , n 1 9f  a commissioner 

another  town,  who  reported  that  “the  lce'°>  to  select  a place  and  establish 
that  of  San  I^ancisco  fTti  foTme^n  f ■?  SC®  °r  aitUatio"  <W*>rnia  is 
the  villa  of  Br&n c forte  so  el lYedT„  V °f  S ^ 88  ProPose<l.”  And  therefore 
eiforte,  was,  by  g a prefere  ce  " tlTl  1 th®  ”7°*  the  Mar<l™  of  Bran- 
It  never  attained  any  consenuence  d '0  D®ar  ‘h®  mis“ion  of  Santa  Cruz, 
former  existence.  ^ ’ aD  some  &dobe  ruins  may  now  attest  its 

OctobCT,C11776?dtheeX^ Cv^erony’IvritetshetorntIh  t0"'arila  foraigners-  On  the  23d  of- 
king  having  received  intolb>eneeiP  , h®  pernor  of  California:  “That  the 

under  the  command  of  Cafte in  Cook  T “T1  V®SSel ls  had  sailed  fr,,m  Loudon, 
southern  ocean,  and  the  „Se  n^’r  f' n i?°  *■  V0^age  °f  discovery  t0  the 
given  to  the  governor  of  California  t V°f  Cal;fonna’  commands  that  orders  be 

no,  permit  big,  totter  the  ^ of  CaHfiZi  >>  Ta  lat  ^ C°"k’  a"d 
prevailed  towards  Vancomcr  w lm  Q f a‘  . a later  day  a better  spirit 

Spain,  and  their  united  efforts  fn  ,1 Ween  an^  his  Catholic  Majesty  of 

arresting  some  deserters  and  obtainif  CaUkSe  ?.  u,rna,litY*  an<i  asks  assistance  in 
bills  on  r ond  n V obtaining  supplies,  &c.,  which  he  will  pay  for  with 

treat  Vaneout;  wtT“  ^ r®C®*®d  S-ernor  m 

great  French  revXtion  wL  ^ki  g^rifle,^  fT™  °M  that  th® 

some  of  the  letters  of  the  fQfi  . ^ U • , n tllIS  remote  coast.  And  in 

‘-b'he^t  & 

Oa"|fomi^ to't^e^aptain^of^the'presldio^^an  Fr^nrisc^-^010 

Columbia1, "said  loZZJtoGe^J' wS?  1 ^ ^"7“  a ebiP  named  ">« 
manded  by  John  Rendrfck,  whfch  saiSoXs’ton  L sfpTembT  mTi  “"5 
of  thilTf  I d,sc0rcr{. t0  the  Russian  establishments  on  the  northern  coast 
delicicv  uT  / yZ  W1"  ca,,8e  tl,e8aid  vee8el  be  examined  with  cautTon  and 
and  S bf  P"rp08e  a ral1  boat  whicb  Ila'-e  in  your  possession! 

me  prompt  notice  of  the  same.  * suspicious  foreign  vessel,  giving 

.May  God  preserve  your  life-  many  years 

-S..T.  lm  TEDnO  FAGES. 

Jo  Josef  Arouki.lo.” 

H*  Ex.  L)oc.  29 
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Twenty  years  before,  this  same  Fages  had  sailed  on  the  San  Carlos  to  re- 
discover and  people  California.  The  San  Carlos  and  the  Columbia,  and  Fages 
the  connecting  link!  The  United  States  of  America  and  California  joined  for 
the  first  time  in  a thought ! It  is  impossible  by  any  commentary  to  heighten  the 
interest  with  which  we  read  this  document.  Its  very  errors,  even  to  the  gover- 
nor’s ignorance  of  the  geography  of  his  own  country,  are  profoundly  suggestive. 
The  Columbia  did  not  enter  the  ports  of  California,  but  made  land  further  to 

the  north,  and  discovered  the  Columbia  river. 

Fourteen  years  later,  it  would  appear  that  American  ships  were  more  fre- 


quent on  this  coast.  .,.  A 

On  the  26th  of  August,  1803,  Jose  Arguello,  comandante  of  the  presidio  ot 

San  Francisco,  writes  to  governor  Jose  Joaquin  de  Arrillaga  : 

“ That  on  the  first  of  the  present  month,  at  the  hour  of  evening  prayers,  two 
American  vessels  anchored  in  the  port,  (San  Francisco,)  one  named  the  Alex- 
ander under  the  command  of  Capt.  John  Brown,  and  the  other  named  the  Aser, 
under  the  command  of  Thomas  Raben  ; that  as  soon  as  they  anchored  the  cap- 
tain came  ashore  to  ask  permission  to  get  supplies  of  wood  and  water,  when  ob- 
serving that  he  was  the  same  Brown  that  was  there  in  the  preceding  month  of 
March,  he  refused  to  give  him  permission  to  remain  in  port;  that  on  the  day 
following,  at  six  in  the  morning,  he  received  a letter  from  the  captain,  (or  super- 
cargo,) a copy  of  which  he  transmits,  which  is  as  follows : 


“ Port  of  San  Francisco,  August  12,  1803. 

“ To  the  Senor  commandante  of  the  port : 

“ Notwithstanding  your  order  for  our  immediate  departure  from  this  port,  I am 
constrained  to  say  that  our  necessities  are  such  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  us 
to  do  so.  I would  esteem  it  a great  favor  if  you  would  come  aboard  and  see  for 
yourself  the  needy  circumstances  in  which  we  are  placed,  for  during  the  whole 
of  the  time  we  have  been  on  the  northwest  coast  we  have  had  no  opportunity 
of  supplying  ourselves  with  wood  and  water,  the  Indians  being  so  savage  that 
we  have  not  been  able  to  hold  any  kind  of  friendly  intercourse  with  them  what- 


ever. 


“ We  had  several  fights  with  them  in  the  straits  of  Chatham ; the  first  was 
in  the  port  of  Istiquin,  where  we  were  attacked  by  three  hundred  canoes,  each 
canoe  containing  from  ten  to  twenty-three  Indians,  each  one  with  two  or  three 
escopetas  and  their  pistols  and  spears.  Three  times  in  one  day  they  attempted 
to  take  the  ship,  but  we  defended  the  same  without  losing  any  of  our  men.  . 

“From  this  port  we  went  to  the  Ensenada  of  Icana,  in  said  straits,  at  which 
place  we  found  about  a thousand  Indians  encamped,  many  of  whom  came  aboard 
our  vessel  for  purposes  of  trade,  carrying  their  arms  in  one  hand  and  their  skins 

“ After  we  had  been  four  days  in  this  port,  all  the  Indians  came  aboard,  say- 
ing that  they  were  not  afraid  of  the  Americans,  since  they  were  but  few,  while 

there  were  many  Indians,  who  had  many  arms. 

“ On  the  fifth  day  of  our  stay  in  this  port,  about  six  o’clock  m the  evening, 

three  or  four  canoes  came  alongside  the  ship,  and,  on  being  ordeie  to  iaye, 
they  refused,  when  our  captain  seized  a gun  and  fired  it  in  the  an,  on  ""hie 
the*  Indians  laughed  very  much,  saying  he  did  not  know  how  to  hoot,  am 
could  not  kill;  whereupon  the  captain  seized  another  gun,  fired  at  and  killed 
the  Indian,  on  which  the  rest  retired  to  the  land,  and  all  ot  them  went  to  a 
neighboring  island  ; and  from  ten  o’clock  at  night  till  eight  in  the  morning  they 
made  no  further  demonstrations  against  us,  at  which  time  we  made  sail,  in  the 
mean  time  striking  upon  a rock  and  somewhat  injuring  our  vessel. 

“ From  this  port  we  went  to  Juan  de  Fuca,  at  which  place  we  learned  from 
the  chief  Tatacu,  that  the  chief  Quatlazepe  had  taken  the  ship  Boston ; that 
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in,port'the  Mian  chief  the 

issued  an  order  for  the  assembling  nf*  . n ‘^P011  .1(j  wer,t  to  bis  rancheria  and 
straits  of  Juan  de  Fnca  to  the  °t  e v / 16  "<!'8,ll)onng  Indians,  from  the 
three  days  " and  after  l oi  iin^  ' N'!‘k?'  wl‘ich  were  80  ambled  within 

**cs  ;r,“Tr.i“ » *•  *» 

selves  wT  Lives,’  iiLlL  while fiiey  were°dS  *hf  S»pT?»“m 

^adek  the"3'  the/  wLe ' iaLLg  XeJ 

and  they  are  now  at  that  hIapp  a e n . CI ;er’  , 0 sPared  their  lives, 

and  her  decks  and  part  of  the  cargo  burnt  °r)°W^S  da^ the  slllP  was  beached,  . 
at  the  piece  where  the  Spaniards  Lre  cstablthid  ^ “ “***  “ ***“"*■» 

1 Ills  is  all  the  account  I am  able  to  give  of  the  matter  ami  T 

mitted  to  remain  in  this  port  the  time  necessary  to  obtain  supplies  and  Like™ 

pairs  since  otherwise  we  shall  certainly  lose  our  ship  P1  ‘ 1 ke  re“ 

“ ^od  preserve  your  life  many  years.  ' 

rp*  i . 3 “JAMES  ROWAN.” 

brtrindkr^  t 

~ v?  ~5HSSSSS5 

of  foreign  ships  by  the  hour  of  evening  prayers.  There  was  a r mt<.  f I 
national  habits  then  between  the  shore  and  the  Yankee  ships*  and  the T °f 

tTnieT' T'Ll  Un  rin-8hed  betTee"  the  Oalifornia  of  18°3  and  I860  hTm 
time  to  time  other  American  vessels,  traders  to  the  northwest  coast  »„L  I l 

are  said  to  have  occasionally  entered  these  waters  hot  ,t  it  ' V • ,W  :1,er8’ 

ttthal'tt^hiTetX1  s;run7up!rCei  aUditWa8  ^ the 

fir','  iiL'ofLf’a-”  Jf  the  V ""ry  earth?aake8  make  thei'-  appearance  for  the 

suh  ect  to  liie  ,1  Je  T,  l'Ve8’  an<1  WUh  8tartlins  effect.  f prefer,  on  this 
hu  >j  a,  to  give  the  words  of  the  contemporaneous  documents  : 
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Account  of  earthquake  at  San  Juan  Bautista , as  given  in  letter  of  the  captain 
of  the  Presidio  of  Monterey , to  Governor  ArriUaga,  on  the  31  st  of  October , 
1800. 

“Monterey,  October  31,  1800. 


“ I have  to  inform  your  excellency  that  the  mission  of  San  J uan  Bautista 
since  the  11th  instant  has  been  visited  by  severe  earthquakes;  that  Pedro  Adri- 
ano Martinez,  one  of  the  fathers  of  said  mission,  has  informed  me  that  during 
one  day  there  were  six  severe  shocks;  that  there  is  not  a single  habitation, 
although  built  with  double  walls,  that  has  not  been  injured  from  roof  to  founda- 
tion, and  that  all  are  threatened  with  ruin ; and  that  the  fathers  are  compelled 
to  sleep  in  the  wagons  to  avoid  danger  since  the  houses  are  not  habitable.  At 
the  place  where  the  rancheria  is  situated  some  small  openings  have  been  ob- 
served in  the  earth,  and  also  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  river  Pajaro  tlieie  is 
another  deep  opening,  all  resulting  from  the  earthquakes.  These  phenomena 
have  filled  the  fathers  and  the  inhabitants  of  that  mission  with  consternation. 

“ The  Lieutenant  Don  Raymundo  Carillo  has  assured  me  the  same,  for  on  the 
18th  he  stopped  fop  the  night  at  this  mission  (San  Juan)  on  his  journey  from 
San  Jose,  and  being  at  supper  with  one  of  the  fathers,  a shock  was  felt  so  pow- 
erful and  attended  with  such  a loud  noise  as  to  deafen  them,  when  they  fled  to 
the  court  without  finishing  their  supper,  and  that  about  eleven  o’clock  at  night 
the  shock  was  repeated  with  almost  equal  strength. 

“ The  fathers  of  the  mission  say  that  the  Indians  assure  them  that  there  have 
always  been  earthquakes  at  that  place,  and  that  there  are  certain  cavities  caused 
by  the  earthquakes,  and  that  salt  water  has  flowed  from  the  same. 

“ All  of  which  I communicate  to  you  for  your  information. 

“ May  our  Lord  preserve  your  life  many  years. 

* F “ HERMENEGILDO  SAL ” 


San  Juan  Bautista  is  the  mission  between  the  Monterey  and  San  Jose,  about 
twenty  miles  from  the  former  and  forty  from  the  latter.  The  next  mention  comes 
nearer  home. 


Account  of  earthquake  at  Presidio  of  San  Francisco,  given  by  Louis  Arguello , 
Captain  of  Presidio,  to  Governor  ArriUaga,  on  the  Ylth  oj  July,  1S08. 

“I  have  to  report  to  your  excellency  that  since  the  21st  of  June  last  to  the 
present  date,  twenty-one  shocks  of  earthquakes  have  been  felt  in  this  presidio, 
some  of  which  have  been  so  severe  that  all  the  walls  of  my  house  have  been 
cracked,  owing  to  the  bad  construction  of  the  same,  one  of  the  ante-chambers 
being  destroyed  ; and  if  up  to  this  time  no  greater  damage  has  been  done,  it  has 
been  for  the  want  of  materials  to  destroy,  there  being  no  other  habitations.  Ike 
barracks  of  the  Port  of  San  Joaquin  (the  name  of  the  foit  at  the  pitj-u  io)  lave 
been  threatened  with  entire  ruin,  and  I fear  if  these  shocks  continue  some  un- 
fortunate accident  will  happen  to  the  troops  at  the  presidio. 

“ God  preserve  the  life  of  your  excellency  many  years. 

* “LUIS  ARGUELLO. 

“ San  Francisco,  July  17,  ISOS.” 


It  could  not  be  said  now,  if  such  shocks  as  these  were  to  come  again,  that  the 
damage  was  limited  by  the  “ want  of  material  to  destroy * I acknowledge  a 
preference  for  one-story  houses,  and  built  of  wood.  . , . ^ ~ 

About  this  time  the  Russians  were  first  seen  in  California.  “\  on  Resanoff. 
chamberlain  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  returning  from  his  embassy  to  Japan, 
after  having  inspected,  by  order  of  the  court  of  St.  Petersburg,  the  ports,  estab- 
lishments, and  trading-houses  that  the  Imperial  Russian- American  Fur  Com- 
pany possessed,  as  well  on  the  -side  of  Asia,  at  Kamschatka,  and  in  the 
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klZtll'eZf’Z  if  fTh7  ^ i8,ands  nf  ,he  nortI>™‘  of  Amer- 

by  the  remainder  of  our  pal  Ip "'  .Santf  Barbara,)  we  were  joined 
chor;  and  we  again  sallied  fori],  / 0"  by  tins  time  come  to  an  an- 

i^dBrr 

commandite  of  the  dis  rie  Ld  t^  ' end/aVore<i'  "Ration  with  the 
‘She  was  lively  and  aSS’  U , 1 T^  8.  description  was  correct, 

wftitSS 

siifsspHssssa . 

ventuall  tum°e  tTV’  ^ ^^lug  ‘he  ungr'acefulness  If  1““ 

i:rir:iisidil;:riiffi  zrz'j  z?e  whkb  had  urd  ,ier 

charms  which  W C’f”  t yT„thf,d  bit” 

Though Dona  Coneenei  °V0’  ^ ffa"Sdo,rff ’8,  e()>laIIy  enthusiastic  admiration, 
ugn  Dona  Concepcion  apparently  loved  to  dwell  on  the  story  of  her  blighted 

fZelllTfl  “ft  1 k,!,7  "7  tdl  - "»«»»edTt  to  her  lifel 
mat.  cause  o*  the  chancellors  sudden  death.  This  circumstance  mio-lit  i„ 

l-Ted  rrr,;«he  e?Plalned  by  the  fact  that  Langsdorff 's  work  was  not  p’uh- 
h hed  before  1814 ; but  even  then,  in  any  other  country  than  California  ! la  I v 

Who  was  still  young  would  surely  have  seen  a book,  which  besides  detadini  tl  e 
granr  incident  of  her  life,  presented  so  gratifying  a portrait  of  her  charms  ”g 
How  strange,  as  he  justly  remarks,  that  Dona  Concepcion  had  never”  en  that 
, tough  it  had  been  printed  more  than  twenty  five  years  I ffiener  il  Val 

8tand’ here  informed  Mr- R-  *«  & bSaSi  iZ 

at  tl!eenort*of  n ’j"  1812’came  daw"  from  the  north  and  established  themselves 
Indian?.1 w"  ' one  ,hundred.  Russians  and  one  hundred  Kodiak 
drii  ' if,,  i*  that  they  asked  permission  of  the  Spanish  authorities  before 

iealousvandf  7 7"’,  *'^«ver,  of  documents  from  1812  up,  showing  the 

jealousy  and  fear  with  which  they  were  regarded  by  sipaiu,  and  afterwards,  by 
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Mexico.  Thev  occupied  a strip  along  tlie  coast  froid^  Bodega  northwards,  and 
only  a few  leagues  in  depth,  but  without  any  precisely  fixed  limits. 

In  1841  this  establishment  was  at  its  best,  consisting  of  eight  hundred  Rus- 
sians, or  Russo- Asiatics,  with  a great  number  of  native  Indian  tribes  around 
them,  working  for  wages.  It  was  to  circumscribe  these  intruders  that  the  priests 
crossed  over  .and  founded  the  mission  of  San  Rafael  in  1 819,  and  of  San  1 lancisco 
Solano  at  Sonoma  in  1823,  and  commenced  another  at  Santa  Rosa  in  1827. 
The  Russians  raised  some  grain  and  cattle,  and  trapped  enormously.  De  Mo- 
fras,  whom  I follow,  says  that  the  Kodiaks,  in  their  sealskin  boats,  made 
bloody  warfare  upon  the  seals,  beaArers,  and  especially  the  otters ; that  they 
hunted  all  the  coasts,  the  adjacent  islands,  and  even  the  marshes  and  in- 
numerable inlets  of  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco ; and  that  there  were  weeks 
when  this  bay  alone  produced  seven  or  eight  hundred  otter  skins,  which  may  be 
true,  but  seems  to  me  to  be  a very  large  number.  In  1842  the  Russians  all  le  t 
of  their  own  accord,  after  having  held  their  possessions,  in  the  character  or  a 
Russian  colony,  for  thirty  years,  as  completely  as  they  now  hold  Sitka,  and 
without  apparently  paying  the  slightest  attention  to  the  priests  or  the  soldieis 
who  crossed  over  to  look  after  them.  At  their  fort  of  Ross,  situated  amid  a forest 
of  gigantic  pines,  a Greek  chapel  reared  its  cross  and  belfries,  with  a most 
pleasing  effect.  The  nearest  Catholic  mission  was  but  a little  way  oft.  Rome 
and  Constantinople  here  met  upon  this  coast,  after  a course  of  so  many  centuries, 

in  opposite  directions  around  the  globe.  . 

While  Europe  was  convulsed,  and  America  shaken,  the  profoundest  quiet 
prevailed  in  California.  After  a long  time  they  would  hear  of  a great  battle,  or 
of  the  rise  or  fall  of  an  empire,  to  perturb  the  souls  of  priests  and  other  men. 
But  the  government  had  other  duties  to  perform,  patriarchal  and  simple.  On 
the  11th  of  February,  1797,  Felipe  de  Goycochea,  captain  of  the  presidio  ot 
Santa  Barbara,  writes  to  Governor  Borica,  as  follows  : 

“ I transmit  to  you  a statement  in  relation  to  the  schools  of  the  presidio,  to- 
gether with  six  copy-books  of  the  children,  who  are  learning  to  write,  tor  your 
superior  information.  May  our  Lord  preserve  your  life  many  years. 

“ Santa  Balbara>  FeblUary  1797'  ..  FELIPE  GOYCOCHEA.” 


propel 

took  her  from  Abraham  ” Good,  pious  tests,  and  written  in  an  old-fashioned 
round  hand.  Such  was  the  employment  of  governors  and  captains  m that 
stormy  time ; and  so  it  continued  through  all  the  period  ot  the  mighty  conflicts 
of  Napoleon.  Even  the  more  protracted  commotions  of  Mexico  herself  wrought 
no  disturbance  here.  The  dominion  of  Spain  came  to  an  end  ^ California,  utter 
fifty-two  years  of  such  peacefulness,  without  a struggle.  Mexico  having  estab- 
lished  her  independence,  California  gave  in  her  adheience  m the  o owing  <.  t 
claration : 

DECLARATION  OF  INDEPENDENCE  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

In  the  presidio  of  Monterey,  on  the  9th  day  of  the  month  of  Apiil,  1S2- . . 
The  sefior  military  and  political  governor  of  this  province,  Colon  e*]  on^  l a > o 
Vicente  de  Sola,  the  sefiors  captains  commandantes  of  the  presidios  ot  Sauta 
Barbara  and  San  Francisco,  Don  Jose  Antonio  de  la  Guerra  y Noriega,  and 
Don  Luis  Antonio  de  Arguello,  the  captains  of  the  militia  companies  ot  the  ha* 
Pillion  of  Tepic  and  Mazatlan,  Don  Jose  Antonio  Navarrete,  and  Don  Pablo  de 
l i Portilla  the  lieutenant  Don  Jose  Maria  Estudillo  for  the  presidial  company 
of  San  Die-o,  the  lieutenant  Don  Josd  Mariano  Estrada  for  the  presidial  com- 
pany of  Monterey,  the  lieutenant  of  artillery,  Don  Manuel  Gomez,  and  the  reve- 
rend fathers,  Friar  Mariano  Payer  As,  and  Friar  Vicento  Francisco  de  barn* 
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rover- 


end  " PreUtf  °f  'heSe  mifi<m8’  ani1  t,le  second  as  substitute  of  the 
rad  father  president  vicareo  foraneo,  Friar  Josd  Jenan  ; having  assembled  in 

honsee"CYk  .prev.10?8  Clt,ati"ns  (convocatorias;  in  the  ball  of  the  government 
h0' kingdom  of" 


7 <**» 

behalf  nf  firo,*..  o,  k r 4 i aBsemo,y.  sain  : that,  for  thenfcelves,  and  in 
de  a intimlThv  he  '"  69’  167  Were  decided  t0  obedience  to  the  or- 

Proviiice'aY^deDemLnt  Tl government,  recognizing,  from  this  time,  the 

independent  of  the  dind  f°a  the  government  of  the  Empire  of  Mexico,  and 
•j  1-  n . . 1,11,1,011  °f  Spain,  as  well  as  of  any  other  foreign  nower  In 
c nsideration  of  which,  the  proper  oaths  will  be  taken,  in  the  manner  prescribed  by 

e Z ZS  t0  W^,h  e,Kl  t,le  8U‘>eriOT  military  and  politS  chief  lil{ 

minlters  of  th YnY  “"n  6 resPe,ct,r?  commandantes  of  presidios  and  the 
ministers  of  the  missions  will  cause  the  fulfilment  of  the  same  to  annear  hv 

mosf1  per  lfiCateS’  whlch  wiI1  be  transmitted,  with  a copy  of  this  act  to  the 
most  excellent  minister,  to  whom  it  corresponds,  and  they  signed 

PABLO  VICENTE  DE  SOLA, 

JOSE  DE  LA  GUERRA  Y NORIEGA, 

LUIS  ANTONIO  ARGUELLO, 

JOSE  M.  ESTUDILLO, 

MANUEL  GOMEZ, 

PABLO  DE  LA  PORTILLA, 

JOSE  MARIANO  ESTRADA, 

FR.  MARIANO  PAYERAS, 

FRANCISCO  DE  SARRIA, 
JOSE  M.  ESTUDILLO. 

£roverno°rfn!!,d?i|ne-8  °f  Y Pab,°  Vice"‘e  de  Sola,  was  at  that  time- 

do, n of  ,1  1 •&pa"1’  and  held,over  for  a year  as  governor  still  under  the  kings 

dom  of  the  empire,  as  expressed  in  the  declaration,  and  two  others  are  the  chief 
of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  viz.  the  prelate  of  the  missions,  and  the  sub 
stitute  of  the  reverend  father  president  of  the  missions.  The  style  does  not 
much  resemble  our  immortal  instrument ; and,  as  another  difference,  we  observe 
that  all  the  parties  to  it  are  either  priests  or  soldiers. 

*”  — - “« — 

Gaspar  de  Portala 

Felipe  de  Karri 1767  to  1771 

Felipe  de  Neve  1771  to  1774 

Pedro  Fages to  1782 

J ose  Antonio  Komeu .......  1 7 ~~  to  1/ 90 

Diego  de  Borica 1792  to  1/94 

Jose  Joaquin  de  Arrillava  17§\  to  1800 

Jose  Arguello,  (ad  interim)  to  1814 

Pablo  Vicente  de  Sola...  *,y\V 1^14  t°  1815 

IT  j ,r  • ..  1815  to  1822  and  1823 

Linder  Mexico  the  list  continues  : 

Luis  Arguello 

• Jose  Ma.  de  Echandia ----- 1 823  to  1826 

Manuel  Victoria 1826  to  1831 

Pio  Pico,  (ad  interim) ?>!/° 

Jose  Figueroa  l“o2 

Nicholas  Gutierrez * * . to  lbJ6 

Mariano  Chico , , 

Juan°B?  Alvarado"’  iagain  ^ * feW  )' '. ! ! ! ! '. ! ; ! I ; ! ! ; 1 : : I ; II J I : : S 

Manuel  Micheltorena.  to  *®42 

P io  Pico * *42  to  1 845 

1845  to  1846 
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California,  as  a matter  of  course,  accepted  the  republic  as  readily  as  the  em- 
pire. But  it  was  difficult  to  throw  off  old  habits,  and  the  following  document 
discloses  a temper  towards  strangers  not  creditable  to  a liberal  government.  It 
is  of  greatly  more  value,  however,  as  the  recorded  evidence  of  the  arrival  of  the 
first  American  who  ever  came  to  California  by  land.  Let  him  tell  his  own  story. 


Letter  from  Captain  Jedediah  S.  Smith  to  Father  Duran. 


Reverend  Father  : I understand,  through  the  medium  of  one  of  your 
Christian  Indians,  that  you  are  anxious  to  know  who  we  are,  as  some  of  the 
Indians  have  been  at  the  mission  and  informed  you  that  there  were  certain  white 
people  in  the  country.  We  are  Americans,  on  our  journey  to  the  river  Colum- 
bia; we  were  in  at  the  mission  San  Gabriel  in  January  last.  I went  to  San 
Diego  and  saw  the  general,  and  got  a passport  from  him  to  pass  on  to  that  place. 
I have  made  several  efforts  to  cross  the  mountains,  but.  the  snows  being  so  deep, 
I could  not  succeed  in  getting  over.  I returned  to  this  place  (it  being  the  only 
point  to  kill  meat)  to  wait  a few  weeks  until  the  snow  melts,  so  that  I can  go 
on  ; the  Indians  here  also  being  friendly,  I consider  it  the  most  safe  point  for 
me  to  remain,  until  such  time  as  I can  cross  the  mountains  with  my  horses, 
having  lost  a great  many  in  attempting  to  cross  ten  or  fifteen  days  since.  I am 
a long  ways  from  home,  and  am  anxious  to  get  ihere  as  soon  as  the  nature  of 
the  case  will  admit.  Our  situation  is  quite  unpleasant,  being  destitute  of  cloth- 
ing and  most  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  wild  meat  being  our  principal  subsist- 
ence. 

I am,  reverend  father,  your  strange,  but  real  friend  and  Christian  brother, 

J.  S.  SMITH. 


May  19,  1827. 


His  encampment  must  have  been  somewhere  near  the  mission  of  San  Jose* 
as  it  was  there  that  Father  Duran  resided.  Who  is  there  that  does  not  sym- 
pathise with  Jedediah  Smith  1 “I  am  alog  ways  from  home,  and  am  anxious 
to  get  there  as  soon  as  the  nature  of  the  case  will  admit.  Our  situation  is  quite 
unpleasant,  being  destitute  of  clothing  and  most  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  wild 
meat  being  our  principal  subsistence.  I am,  reverend  father,  your  strange,  but 
real  friend  and  Christian  brother.” 

Thus  we  came  to  this  country  the  Browns  and  Smiths  first,  and  in  but  an 
unhappy  plight. 

As  Jedediah  Smith’s  letter  shows,  he  had  been  here  before.  At  that  time  he 
had  been  required  to  give  an  account  of  himself,  but  had  been  able  to  find 
vouchers,  shipmasters,  all  of  them  doubtless  from  Boston,  whohad  come  to  buy  the 
hides  which  uader  the  new  system  were  now  within  the  reach  of  commerce  : 

“We,  the  undersigned,  having  been  requested  by  Captain  Jedediah  S.  Smith 
to  state  our  opinions  regarding  his  entering  the  province  of  California,  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  we  have  no  doubt  in  our  minds  but  that  he  was  compelled  to 
for  want  of  provisions  and  water,  having  entered  so  far  into  the  barren  country 
that  lies  between  the  latitudes  of  forty-two  and  forty-three  west  that  he  found 
it  impossible  to  return  by  the  route  he  came,  as  his  horses  had  most  of  them 
perished  for  want  of  food  and  water.  He  was,  therefore,  under  the  necessity  of 
pushing  forward  to  California,  it  being  the  nearest  place  where  he  could  procure  • 
supplies  to  enable  him  to  return. 

“ We  further  state  as  our  opinions  that  the  account  given  by  him  is  circum- 
stantially correct,  and  that  his  sole  object  was  the  hunting  and  trapping  of  beaver 

and  other  furs.  . 

“We  have  also  examined  the  passports  produced  by  him  from  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Indian  Affairs  for  the  government  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
and  do  not  hesitate  to  say  we  believe  them  to  be  perfectly  correct. 
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entTme “tolhe  h'etd1  of  ZrTZ  m°tive  for  ™hinff t0  Pa0a  V * diff-r- 
feels  convinced  that  he  and  his  cmn^  °U  return»  solely  because  he 
return  by  ,he  route  they ^ came  C0“Pa">»“  run  great  risk  of  perishing  if  they 

of  De^mW(ni82b6ere0f’  " W hereUnt°  8et  our  La"ds  a°d  seals  this  20th  day 


wvf'  Ti  ^nvxr’rS^'"”  °-f schomer  WaverJv. 
WM  Cai'L  °fMP  Verier. 

.tames  sco#rON’  CapL  ofbr,g  olm 

THOS  SH  A WBiNS<  Mate  V achomer  W^y. 
J-llUb.  bn  AW,  Supercargo  of  ship  Courier. 


L.  S. 
L.  S. 
L.  S. 
L.  S. 
L.  S. 
L.  S. 


ihiTTuauef  **  ^ ^ „ 

tlmt  they  would  become  troublesome to’cjS.H  ““’‘f  “ as  1S05 
official  letter  now  in  the  archives.  * S°  Wr°te  a Sovernor  hl  an 

Pattie* hiT  son!  audrfx  ti  f°l  ^ 1860,)  SPIvester 

the  journey  overland  from  the  United  States' 'to'ca  iforSif  W^;<;lCdC0;nPlisl,ud 

where  ^ ^ ^ ^ oSS.’ 

Missouri  river  in  1824  -uifl  o • i ^ ,or  1830,  as  it  is  said  they  left  the 

T,-e 

lished  the  Meccan  UnH^i:' °f  f18*4'.  ^ *»  estab- 

political  chief  of  the  Terri  tor  v a n3  ’ ie  .?°Je1fnor  0 California  was  called  the 
-al  deputation  the  38  the  territ- 

sovereign  confess  at  the  Htv  nf  M • 1?mt°7  contmued  subject  to  the 

been  to  the ^viceroy  Thn?Z„*>  nT  **  that  of  the  Prince  bad 

paper.  It  is  to  be  regretted  tint  it  w ° a sufficient  introduction  for  the  next 

signed  the  coat  of  arm®  adopted  for  th  “state  “°Wa  ‘°  ^ Sentlemauwl‘ode- 

sitionnwas 8made^to 'chan^  th«f  name  of  the^T^6 . *err'4or“d  deputation-,  a propo-* 
the  same  to  be  an  Indifn  with  h?.  1 1,err,t?ry‘°  Moctemma,  the  arms  of 
strait,  placed  in  an  ova  whh  1 T f v *mv*r>  1,1  f>e  act  of  crossing  a 
being  symbolical  of  the  arrival  of  tl " t;  a,"-  , ’V®  oa^  on  tit,ler  side;  the  same 

'"«» > £ ~ 5“™r»r  ItiriS1*™'1- 

from  I he  confused'  medh'v  'off  and  slmPIe>  and  differs  in  this  particular  widely 
illustrate  our  idea  of  Californi^0”?1^0^  %U1^S  w,tb  wbich  we  have  chosen  to 

shows  how ^he^lexican^since  hi  inT"  " T7  8i^ificant*  It 

opinions,  as  he  derives  his  blood  from  t)  fpendence’  has  preferred  to  draw  his 
A late  but  signal  triumph  of  race  l Pal  if  C01^uere<^  ratber  lban  the  conquerors. 

revenue.  They  sold  licenses  to  trap  To  ™btaL this le".b“meM  a so,,r.ce 
formal  matter.  Uere  is  an  example?  h Pnv,lege  wa0  rather  a 

for  seven  months'  ? * f P0,'r'0110  t.bo  governor  for  a license  to  trap  with  ten  boats, 

know  whether  Mr  r " rl*  "5 §0''ernor  refers  the  petition  to  the  alcalde,  to 

alcalde  ainShli”  ”T T^'  marint'  1 e"  * The 

orders  a license  to  be  issued  mM  r ^ ? T °f  8<'ameu;  and  tl,e  ^,vl'r"«r 
, 8Ut(i  t0  Mr.  Cooper  to  hunt  otters  from  the  parallel  of 
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San  Luis  Obispo  to  Bodega,  two-thirds  of  the  crews  of  his  boats  to  be  natives 
of  the  country.  There  are  many  others  who  get  licenses,  whose  names  are 
familiar  to  the  oldest  of  the  living  pioneers.  Edward  McIntosh  got  his  on 
January  9,  1834,  William  Wolf'skill  bis  September  21,  1833;  and  many  of  the 
old  Californians  embarked  in  the  same  business,  as  Angel  Castro,  March  25, 
1833,  and  Juan  Bandini  on  the  9th  of  April,  1833. 

Internal  disturbances  seem  to  have  commenced  in  California  about  the  year 
1830.  The  liberal  Spanish  Cortez  of  1813,  in  carrying  out  the  constitution 
which  they  had  adopted  for  the  Spanish  monarchy  the  year  before,  decreed  the 
secularization  of  all  the  missions  in  the  Spanish  dominions.  The  design  was  to 
make  general  what  had  always  been  done  before  by  special  authority — to 
liberate  the  Indians  from  the  control  of  the  missionary  fathers,  and  divide 
amongst  them,  as  their  separate  property,  the  land,  cattle,  and  whatever  else 
they  had  owned  in  common ; to  establish  secular  priests  in  the  place  of  regular 
priests  or  monks  of  the  religious  orders  among  them,  for  their  spiritual  guidance, 
and  in  every  respect  to  convert  the  Indian  villages  of  the  missions  into  Spanish 
pueblos — the  process  by  which,  in  so  great  a degree,  society  was  constructed 
in  all  Spanish-American  countries,  and  the  ultimate  fulfilment  of  the  purpose  of 
the  King,  everywhere  so  prominently  put  forth  in  colonizing  California. 

The  decrees  of  the  Cortez,  not  incompatible  with  the  republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment, continued  after  the  establishment  of  her  independence  to  be  the  laws  of 
Mexico,  but  very  few,  if  any,  of  them  had  been  put  into  operation  in  California. 
With  the  rest,  that  of  secularization  remained  a dead  letter.  Enchandia,  the 
political  chief,  (as  the  governor  was  then  entitled,)  in  1830,  very  hurriedly,  and 
without  consulting  the  supreme  government,  published,  as  the  custom  of  the  gov- 
ernment was,  a set  of  regulations  for  carrying  this  old  law  into  effect.  At  that 
moment  he  was  superseded  by  Victoria,  who  suppressed  the  regulations,  and  put 
a peremptory  stop  to  the  secularization  of  the  missions.  Victoria’s  conduct  was 
approved  by  the  supreme  government,  but  there  was  a party  here  warmly  in  favor 
of  the  secularization,  and  disturbances  which  were  considered  serious  and  threat- 
ening ensued,  although  I do  not  know  that  they  resulted  in  bloodshed.  The 
•chief  promoter  of  the  scheme  was  sent  out  of  the  country  by  Victoria;  and  thus,  I 
think,  civil  strife  commenced  in  California.  The  occasion  was  the  disposition  to  be 
made  of  the  missions,  which,  we  have  seen,  were  once,  and  for  so  long  a time,  so 
nearly  all  of  California.  It  was  the  beginning  of  the  downfall  of  those  ancient 
establishments,  so  difficult  for  us  to  comprehend,  and  now  so  entirely  passed 
away  that  to  recall  them  is*  like  recalling  the  images  of  a dream.  V hat  the 
government  of  Mexico  was  opposed  to  was  not  the  secularization  of  the  missions, 
but  the  manner  in  which  it  was  attempted.  The  agitation  which  had  been  thus 
commenced  resulted  in  the  passage,  by  the  Mexican  congress,  of  the  law  of  the 
17th  of  August,  1833,  to  secularize  the  missions  of  the  Californias.  Under  it 
the  work  was  begun  by  Figueroa,  the  best  and  ablest  of  the  Mexican  gover- 
nors. At  the  same  time  he  had  two  other  laws,  most  fundamentally  subversive 
of  the  old  order  of  things,  to  carry  into  execution.  They  were  the  law  for  the 
political  organization  of  the  Territory,  being  another  of  those  decreed  by  the 
Spanish  Cortes  in  1813,  and  the  law  of  colonization,  passed  by  the  Mexican 
congress,  August  18,  1824,  with  the  executive  regulations,  prescribing  the  mau- 
ner  of  its  application,  dated  November  21,  1828.  It  is  evident  that  this  is  the 
true  era  of  revolution  in  Mexican  California.  Observing  the  ancient  limits  of 
the  presidial  jurisdictions,  municipal  governments  were  established  tor  each 
district.  Authority  was  exercised  by  elective  bodies  called  ayuntamientos,  ot 
which  the  head  was  an  alcalde  or  judge.  This  body  regulated  the  economy  of 
the  whole  district,  directly  of  the  pueblo  in  which  it  resided,  and  of  every  other 
pueblo  in  the  district,  through  the  intervention  of  local  and  subordinate  ayun- 
tamientos. This  was  the  separation  of  the  civil  functions  from  the  military 
functions,  both  of  which  had  been  continued  in  the  hands  of  the  commanders 
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f tl,e  presidios,  as  in  the  Spanish  times.  Here  in  San  Francisco,  and  for  all 
t l.e  region  north  of  San  Mateo  creek,  east  indefinitely,  and  west  to  the  ocean 
e separation  of  powers  took  place  in  December,  1834,  at  which  time  the 

«iT& ZZmT  Til'-  d for-the  cWn  8°Tern”«n»  of ‘hi.  presidial  district, 

hb,  Jdl  ? M'  G'  V,a  eJ,°’  t,hen  m coram,l»d.of  the  presidio,  was  left  with  only 
so  far  a^T  command.  In  the  secularization  of  the  missions,  Figueroa  advanced 
' 1 l!  P»t  administrators  in  possession  in  place  of  the  fathers,  at  which 
stage  his  proceedings  were  arrested  by  a decree  of  the  Mexican  President 

fomulete8  "pV'tabl,,;  ,‘Wa8  “ raPid  spoliation  could  make  it,  and  it  was  soon 

cuZ  faithfnl  Id  ?raf  rg0V7'L0r  a<  0pted  regulations  upon  regulations,  to  se- 
e a faithful  administration  of  the  property  of  the  missions,  i.  e.,  of  the  Chris- 

accumSlated  ’ ^1°  "'hablt<'d  them’  and  7 labor  all  had  been  built  and 

accumulated.  It  was  to  no  purpose;  and  of  as  little  avail  was  the  partial  restor- 

at  on  of  the  m.ss.ons  to  the  charge  of  the  fathers,  by  MicheltoLm  1nTs43 
V Ind  an  was  by  nature  a very  little  above  the  brute;  the  fathers  were  not 
able  to  elevate  him  in  spite  of  nature;  the  administrators  stripped  him  without 
compunction ; and  when  the  United  States  conquered  the  country,  he  was  al- 
ready  exterminated,  his  destruction  complete  in  ten  years.  When  emancipation 
fcf thousand  Christian  InduZTSS 

Colonization  was  another  idea  introduced  by  the  Spanish  Cortes  in  1813.  It 
was  embodied  in  the  Mexican  law  of  colonization  of  1824.  The  scheme  was  to 

before  “sifhaTeve  h"  i°f  tl'e,State  ‘°  Private  Prepay-  The  Spanish  rule 
rjf  1Sld  ?d  e'erbeeu  t0  ,ma^e  8ttch  grants  the  exception,  and  to  retain  all 
lands,  generally  speaking,  as  the  domain  of  the  King.  Other  Mexican  trovern- 
ors  may  have  made  informal  grants  of  which  nothing  appears,  but  Figueroa  was 

S !nauSurate  the  system  of  which  we  find  the  records  in  the  archives 

He  established  a course  of  proceeding  in  exact  accordance  with  the  law  and  the 
regulations,  and  adhered  to  it  strictly,  and  executed  it  conscientiously,  and  with 
gie.it  intelligence.  I rom  the  lands  subject  to  be  granted  are  excepted  such  as 
tbI  ” § *°  P'fcbioa  and  missions.  Of  pueblos,  i.  e„  villages,  there  were  but 
two,  San  Jose  and  Los  Angeles,  or  three,  including  the  unprosperous  Villa 
de  Branciforte.  Whatever  lands  these  owned  were  at  their  foundation  sur- 
eyed,  marked  out,  and  set  apart  to  them,  and  then  recorded.  The  same 
course  was  folfowetl  with  such  of  the  presidios  as  were  converted  into  puebfos! 
Unlit  M.t  e.v'andwo«ld  have  been  pursued  with  the  missions  when  con- 
"TZ  M I"6  '!:  'f  hat  chan=e  had  not  been  arrested.  In  these  cases 

l !ni  w:.  ‘a7  been  n°  '’"certainty  as  to  what  lands  the  governor  could 

grant  VV  th  the  missions  untouched,  or  incompletely  secularized  as  thev 
wrnre  left,  there  was  difficulty.  The  title  of  the  Indian  who  had  consented 
to  become  a Christian  and  a civilized  man,  binding  as  it  was  upon  the 
king,  had  always  been  indefinite  as  to  quantity,  and  as  to  the  situation  of  his 
lands,  save  that  it  should  be  at  and  about  the  mission;  in  which  essential  par- 
ticulars it  rested  altogether  in  the  King’s  discretion,  exercised  by  the  proper 
officers  of  Ins  government.  The  Mexican  republic  stepped  into  the  same  relation 
to  these  Christian  Indians.  That  no  injustice  might  be  done  them,  every  petition 
was  referred  to  the  priests,  and  afterwards  to  the  administrators  of  the  missions 
India  Were.a8k,ed  wbe.the;  ‘be  great  could  be  made  without  prejudice  to  the 

W TV  tb7  f ,dlcd  j°  ,were  the  glants  given  or  withheld.  So  it  was  at 
east  in  I igueroa  s day,  and  that,  no  matter  how  far  the  land  petitioned  for  was 

Ilt  m U"Y8t  mw8,°?-  30th?r  g°vernors  were  neither  so  exact  nor  so  con- 
‘ , \18  as  . 1£U(,,oa*  And  as,  in  the  hands  of  the  administrators  to  whom  they 

l :,e  ( ,0WIr’  ^ie  went  rapidly  down  to  complete  ruin,  it  is  evi- 

( ( M,  ,a  , , i and®  required  for  the  Indians  would  become  continually  less 

su<  i wou  < ie,  and  was,  the  answer  of  their  new  guardians  to  the  inquiries  of 
t e governor  and  finally  all  was  granted,  and  in  some  cases,  it  is  alleged,  even 
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the  missions  themselves.  Their  cattle  without  the  aid  of  a grant  from  the  gov- 
ernor took  the  same  course.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  when  the  United 
States  in  1846  took  possession  of  the  country  they  found  it  passing  through  a 
conquest  still  raw  and  incomplete.  It  was  the  conquest  of  the  missions  and  the 
Christian  Indians  by  the  settlers  of  the  presidios  and  pueblos,  who  at  first  had 
been  introduced  into  the  country  mainly  for  their  benefit,  to  aid  the  king  and 
the  church  in  carrying  out  their  pious  and  humane  intentions  towards  them. 
Yet  it  was  well  that  it  was  so.  Who  that  loo^s  upon  the  native  Digger  Indian 
could  wish  that  a superior  race  should  be  sacrificed  or  postponed  for  his  benefit? 
We  contemplate  a miserable  result  of  the  work  begun  with  so  much  zeal  and 
heroism  in  1769.  But  because  they  failed,  we  none  the  less  respect  the  motives 
and  the  laborers,  whether  of  church  or  state. 

The  unworthiness  of  the  Californian  Indian  did  not  altogether  deprive  him  of 
sympathy.*  Every  government  expressed  some  feeling  at  seeing  him  hasten  so 
rapidly  to  his  wretched  end.  And  the  just  and  kind-hearted  Figueroa  battled 
for  him  manfully.  In  the  midst  of  the  complex  labors  of  his  administration  he 
was  almost  crushed  by  the  arrival  of  three  hundred  persons,  for  whom  he  had 
to  make  provision,  without  resources,  and  who  came  under  the  charge  of  a 
director  of  colonization,  instructed  by  the  supreme  government,  at  that  time 
radically  democratic,  to  begin  operations  by  taking  possession  of  the  property 
of  the  missions  and  admit  the  new  colonists  to  a division  of  it  with  the  Indians. 
During  the  winter  of  1834-’35  Figueroa  and  the  director  carried  on  an  animated 
discussion  in  writing,  on  the  subject  of  the  last  of  these  propositions.  Figueroa 
maintained  that  the  missions  were  the  private  property  of  the  Indians,  and  pro- 
tected from  invasion  by  the  constitution.  The  director  insisted  upon  the  letter 
of  the  order  of  the  supreme  government.  Figueroa  said  it  was  improvident, 
and  refused  to  obey  it  until  he  could  make  a representation  to  the  supreme  gov- 
ernment on  the  subject.  The  end  was  that  some  of  the  partisans  of  the  director 
attempted  an  insurrection  at  Los  Angeles,  in  the  spring  of  1S35,  which  was 
easily  suppressed,  but  furnished  Figueroa  the  opportunity  to  send  the  director  and 
the  heads  of  his  faction  back  to  Mexico.  Of  these,  the  principal  was  the  sameman 
who  had  been  sent  out  of  California  by  Victoria  for  the  same  cause,  a desire  to  have 
a part  in  the  secularization  of  the  missions.  The  colony,  however,  remained, 
and,  though  numbering  but  three  hundred,  was  a great  addition  to  the  popula- 
tion of  California  in  those  days.  Among  them  we  find  the  names  of  several 
persons  who  afterwards  became  conspicuous  in  the  country,  amongst  them  Jose 
Abrego,  Jose  Ma.  Covarrubias,  Augustin  Olvera,  and  Francisco  Guerrero. 

Figueroa  died  at  Monterey,  on  the  29th  of  September,  1835,  his  death  being 
probably  hastened  by  the  effect  of  the  anxiety  and  vexation  of  this  controversy 
upon  a constitution  already  broken.  At  that  time  his  manifesto  to  the  Mexican 
republic,  in  which  he  gives  a clear  and  forcible  statement  of  the  whole  affair, 
and  an  able  vindication  of  his  conduct,  was  going  through  the  press  at  Monte- 
rey. His  death  seems  to  have  been  very  greatly  deplored  at  that  time,  and  he 
is  still  recognized  as  the  ablest  and  most  upright  of  the  Mexican  governors.  His 
work  of  the  political  organization  of  California  lasted  but  a little  while;  it  fell 
with  the  overthrow  of  the  federal  constitution  of  1824,  by  Santa  Anna,  in  1836. 
California  then  became  a department ; political  chief  was  changed  into  governor, 
and  territorial  deputation  into  departmental  assembly. 

These  changes,  however,  were  not  fully  completed  in  California  until  1S39. 
The  department  of  the  Californias  was  then  divided  into  three  districts ; the 
first  extending  from  the  frontier  of  Sonoma  to  San  Luis  Obispo,  its  principal 
point  or  seat  of  administration  being  the  old  Mission  of  San  Juan,  on  the  Pajaro 
river;  the  second  district  included  the  rest  of  Upper  California,  the  seat  of  its 
administration  being  the  city  of  Los  Angeles,  which  had  been  promoted  to  that 
rank  from  the  original  condition  of  a pueblo,  in  the  year  1S35;  and  the  third 
comprised  Lower  California,  which,  after  a separation,  was  now  reunited  with 
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d‘alTd  eaCh  'T  tW0  partil108’  °f  W,)ich’ 

again  Lower  California  was  thrown  off.  ^ ^ 1 P ’ m 184°’  but  wben 

The^ nexf year  after  ^Figueroa’s1  d^th^the^!  iT’  °rder'  passed  aWay' 

nor,  and  Don  Juan  B.  Alvarado  brine  at  th«, ‘ ‘ T®  ”77  the  Sover- 

deputation,  was  declared  governor  gif>  ?4. 1 ne  P> '‘S'dent  of  the  territorial 
one  step  further  and  on  theVil  r v ^ ^ 1 ns  was  ^one  the  deputation  went 
(-  ) l Ca lifo r,  k 1, 1 a i Nov“nber-  1836,  passed  these  resolutions  : 

of  the  constitutiolf  of  1824  Pend®nt  °f  Mexic0  uutil  ll'«  re-establishment 

gri.fr,'’ &c!'&cDia  iS  erected  int°  “ free  and  Bovere‘6n  State,  establishing  a con- 

CaHtIi.-’0CTZlimXshstatTerfe  ^ a"d  SoVerei?n  State  of 

of  the  free  and  sovereign state were nat'T  T!t  ‘ 1838'  The  dema"<l8 

twort;Lc:rraiift838Aier  fpo8ed  °r 

stitut  0 Tgove  ro,  ^7^!™“  Y™**  T™?  “d  ***»’■  «<> 

Anna  took  effect ^ Wh  1^  bal  tornL  £“  *e  inno™tio“8  »>'  Santa 

commissioned  Carlos  Antonio MeXi“ 

Jedediah  Smith  s^hat  f 

s'ld-LuSi  tt&rir*  J r™ 

test,  which  will  serve  to  illustrate  California wtrf^lTbtK^  rffl*  “"l 
"i  ZTthl,  h°VerTr  Alvarad0’  dated  the  28th  of  March  1838  : 
tinual  firing  withourha^fn^bstVutrarmar'tr07’  ‘"a  days’  COn' 

cover  of  night,  numbering  L bunded  Ten  men  -"u/lZre dSli^r' ' 

despatch  one  company  of  mounted  infantry,  under  the  command  ('  J 
Villa,  and  another  of  cavalrv  lancers  „„,l„;,i  me  command  ot  Captain 

^^h!f;:r:"2xlf;  witb  ’the  rest  of  -apr.^: 

wlm“tdod  witl.aA0iimad°i  tdtaHe  ^ ^ T‘  aPPears  ‘-bat  tlle  Americans 

tbetimethatrih-f 

some  fifmen  « t^ThS.TTId' P"”'  • ™ *" 

Amongst  them  was  Mr.  ^aTcHm “f  '^X'  Th,."™^  ^T’ 

serve  as  a specimen  of  California  eloquence  at  that  period,  and  X commcmd  it  It 
the  present  moment  as  a model  to  our  political  orators.  commend  it  at 

Proclamation  made  by  the  undersigned 
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Mexican  nation,  carrying  with  him  a number  of  suspicious  Americans,  who  un- 
der the  mask  of  deceit,  and  filled  with  ambition,  were  warping  us  in  the  web  of 
misfortune ; plunging  us  into  the  greatest  confusion  and  danger ; desiring  to 
terminate  the  life  of  our  governor  and  of  all  his  subalterns  ; and  finally  to  drive 
us  from  our  asylums,  from  our  country,  from  our  pleasures,  and  from  our  hearths. 

“ The  bark  which  carries  this  valorous  hero  on  his  grand  commission  goes  filled 
with  laurels  and  crowned  with  triumphs,  plowing  the  waves  and  publishing, 
in  distinct  voices  to  the  passing  billows,  the  loud  vivas  and  rejoicings  which  will 
resound  to  the  remotest  bounds  of  the  universe.  Yes,  fellow- citizens  and  friends, 
again  we  say  that  this  glorious  chief  should  have  a place  in  the  innermost  re- 
cesses of  our  hearts,  and  be  held  as  dear  to  us  as  our  very  breath.  Thus  wo 
desire,  and  in  the  name  of  all  the  inhabitants,  make  known  the  great  rejoicings 
with  which  we  are  filled,  giving,  at  the  same  time,  to  our  superior  government 
the  present  proclamation  which  we  make  for  said  worthy  chief;  and  that  our 
governor  may  remain  satisfied  that  if  he  (Castro)  has  embarked  for  the  interior 
of  the  republic,  there  still  remain  under  his  (the  governor’s)  orders  all  his  fellow- 
countrymen,  companions  in  arms,”  Ac.,  Ac. 

The  foregoing  is  signed  by  seven  citizens  of  note  and  respectability  in  the 
country.  When  this  laurel-laden  vessel  reached  San  Bias  the  Mexican  author- 
ities took  a different  view  of  the  matter.  They  put  General  Castro  in  prison 
and  Graham  and  his  companions  in  the  best  hotel  in  the  place,  (he  says  a pal- 
ace,) and  entertained  them  handsomely  until  they  could  send  them  back  to  Cal- 
' ifornia,  which  they  did  at  the  expense  of  the  government. 

In  1839  Captain  John  A Sutter,  a man  who  had  seen  many  vicissitudes  and 
adventures  in  Europe  and  the  wilds  of  America,  arrived  in  California  from  the 
Sandwich  islands.  By  permission  of  Governor  Alvarado  he  established  himself 
in  the  valley  of  the  Sacramento,  then  the  extreme  northern  frontier.  He  en- 
gaged to  protect  the  Mexican  settlements  extending  in  that  direction  under  the 
colonization  law  (the  only  vital  thing  left  of  the  Mexican  rule  for  many  years) 
from  the  incursions  of  the  Indians,  and  he  kept  his  word. 

In  1841  he  obtained  a grant  of  land  himself  and  built  a fort,  which  soon  be- 
came the  refuge  and  rallying  point  for  Americans  and  Europeans  coming  into 
the  country.  Over  all  these  Sutter,  by  virtue  of  an  appointment  as  justice  of 
the  peace,  exercised  whatever  government  there  was  beyond  the  law  of  the  rifle. 
Practically  his  powers  were  as  indefinite  as  the  territorial  limits  of  his  jurisdic- 
tion. Among  those  who  early  gathered  around  Sutter  we  find  the  names  of 
John  Bid  well,  who  came  in  1841,  and  Pearson  B.  Reading  and  Samuel  J.  Hens- 
ley, who  came  in  1843,  and  many  others  well  known  at  the  present  day. 

The  pioneers  ofTliat  day  all  bear  testimony  to  the  generosity  of  Captain  Sut- 
ter at  a time  when  his  fort  was  the  capital  and  he  the  government  for  the  Amer- 
ican colony  in  the  valley  of  the  Sacramento.  In  1S44  the  numbers  of  this 
population  had  come  tb  be  so  considerable  as  to  be  a power  in  the  State.  In  the 
revolution  which  then  occurred  Sutter  took  the  side  of  Governor  Mieheltorena. 
But  before  he  marched  he  took  the  reasonable  precaution,  so  obviouJy  requifed 
by  justice  to  his  men,  to  obtain  from  Mieheltorena  a grant  of  the  land  for  which 
they  had  respectfully  petitioned.  Mieheltorena  then  issued  the  document  known 
as  the  General  Title. 

In  this  document  he  declares  that  every  petition  upon  which  Sutter,  in  his 
capacity  of  justice  of  the  peace,  had  reported  favorably,  should  be  taken  as 
granted,  and  that  a copy  of  this  document  given  to  each  petitioner  should  serve 
in  lieu  of  the  usual  formal  grant.  This  done,  he  marched  to  the  south,  but 
was  unfortunate,  lor  he  was  taken  prisoner,  and  Mieheltorena  expelled  from  the 
country.  This  is  the  last  of  the  civil  wars  of  California. 

In  the  spring  of  1846  General  Castro  in  the  north,  and  Pio  Pico,  the  governor, 
in  the  south,  were  waxing  hot  against  each  other,  and  preparing  for  new  con- 
flicts, when  the  apparition  of  Captain  Fremont,  with  his  simJi  surveying  party 
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of  old  mountaineer?,  and  the  hardy  and  indomitable  pioneers  of  the  Sacramento 
valley,  and  the  bear  flag,  put  an  end  to  their  dissensions.  Castro  had  hhnself 

m y out  o(eZVm  t,li8  aK,Sre9Si°n  by  drivi""  L surveyW 

pnrtj  out  of  the  Mexican  settlements  a few  months  before.  The  colony  on  the 

Sacramento  necessaniy  sympathized  with  Fremont ; and  rumors,  more  nr  less 

Se  Amed™  *°  T ^ **  of.  h"“t!le  **»*>".  towards  111 

sole  cause  of  this  ",  resentment  and  anticipations  of  evil  were  not  the 

as  Tl  T 1 lere  cannot  now  b«  a doubt  that  it  was  prompted 

FrimZ  nhPP  tyi  16  eo,;enlment  °f  ‘he  United  States,  and  that  Captain 
Turnout  obeyed  his  orders  no  less  than  his  own  feelings.  1 

Turnon  t was  still  on  the  northern  side  of  the  bay  of  San  Francisco  when  the 
July, ’me”*8  h°18ted  at  Monterey’  on  tbe  ever-memorable  seventh  day  of 

liefore  the  war  the  government  of  the  United  States  had  fully  determined 

nenfreTe,  Son  of  ’ Odih!  Wi"‘  ^ Efecnti?*  »P»“  ‘he  conquest  and  permT 

ii»r  „Sv  7 ,°  ' , aS  800n  f tbe  outbreak  of  war  should  offer  the  op- 

^ i ^ rders,  m anticipation  of  war,  were  issued  to  that  effect  and  it  was 

nder  these  orders  that  California  was  actually  taken.  The  danger  rf  that  day 

Tt  aco^tg  r le^'c  d inttbCbT  U8‘  Her  ^bi*’8  — watfhlg  ourlhi^ 
on  tne  coast  of  Mexico,  i he  British  pretext,  it  is  said,  was  to  have  been  to 

cine  an  equivalent  for  the  Mexican  debt  due  to  British  subjects  - and  it  is  un- 
derstood Jiat  there  was  a party  here  who  favored  this  design. 

eca use  Commodore  Sloat  did  not  rush  to  the  execution  of  the  orders  issued 
n anticipation  of  war,  on  the  very  first  report  of  a collision  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico,  the  anxious  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  dreading  to  lose  the 
prize,  hotly  censured  him  in  a letter  which  reached  hL  Xr  lhe  event  had 

°f  1 tS  r?rl°aches>  and  8erved  onlJ  to  assure  him  how  well  he 
had  fulfilled  the  wishes  of  bis  government.  The  flag  of  the  United  States  was 

no  sooner  flying  than  the  Collmgwood  entered  the  bay  of  Monterey  There 
had  been  a race  between  the  Collingwood  and  the  Savannah.  Wha/a  moment 
hat  was  for  us,  and  for  the  world  ! What  if  the  Collingwood  had  b^en  the 
sv\  iftei  sailer,  and  Sloat  had  found  the  English  flag  flying  on  the  shore  • What 

™ beei1  “»*!>«  Planet!  The  LI  wfs  forEn^ud  or  the 

United  States,  and  when  the  die  turned  for  us,  the  interest  was  at  *,  end. 

s a feat  of  arms  the  conquest  of  California  was  nothing  for  a power  like  ours 
E\en  more  feeble  and  as  much  distracted  as  the  rest  of  Mexico,  and  with  but 
immmal  dependence  upon  the  central  government,  but  a very  little  force  was 

Wtrev  r°oftnhh  £alif7tV°reVer  fTOm,  aH  h<"'  Spanish- Ainerilncoimeeti,  ns! 
a evei  of  military  credit  there  was  is  due  to  the  pioneers  who,  under  tbe  bear 

sdnct'for  tWo  * "l*  ^"niD«  of  th'  war'  wilh  »»  admirable  in- 

stinct for  their  own  rights  and  the  interests  of  their  country,  rebelled  against 

any  fuither  Mexican  misrule,  or  a sale  to  the  British.  The  loyalty  o/their 

sentiments  was  beautifully  illustrated  by  the  alacrity  with  which  they  r'lim 

q mshed  the  complete  independence  which  appeared  to  be  within  their  gra«n  and 

turned  over  their  conquests  and  the  further  service  of  their  rifles  to  the  country 

Winch  they  remembered  with  so  much  affection,  and  a government  from  wh  eh 

they  would  suffer  themselves  to  look  for  nothing  but  wisdom  and  stremrtl,  ,.,d 

a tender  consideration  for  the  rights  and  interesfs  of  the  pioneer  S ’ 

for  three  years  and  a half  when  there  was  no  war,  and  for  nearly  two  years 

VZzxiZZi  cl  «•"-*  - iw  i pJS 


nf  tf.P  Hr™  v.  -ix  i f .i  . ’ veined,  ana  for  a great 

V«T.  ? ?d’  b?  tlle  ''xecut,vc  bran(t>  of  the  government  of 'the 

* T’.?S  tbr0ush  military  officers.  This  I note  as  an  anomaly  in 


United 

the  experience  of  the  citizens  of  this  republic. 

California  separated  from  Mexico,  a new  people  began  to  come  in  from  tbe 

n)  ! ( ‘ 'l  ^urpPe-  ^llt  California  was  remote  and  yet  but  little  under- 

stood. Mr.  Webster  himself  spoke  of  her  as  almost  worthless,  except  for  the 
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bay  of  San  Francisco,  and  as  though  the  soil  was  as  barren  and  thorny  as  the 
rocks  of  Lower  California.  Emigrants  came,  but  not  many — among  the  most 
remarkable  arrivals  being  the  ship  Brooklyn,  freighted  with  Mormons.  The 
soldiers  themselves  were  nothing  more  than  armed  colonists.  And  everything 
was  peaceful  and  dull,  until  suddenly,  when  no  man  expected,  there  came  a 
change  of  transcendent  magnitude. 

Gold  was  discovered  at  Coloma.  This  was  an  event  that  stirred  the  heart  ot 
the  whole  world.  The  motives  which  pervade  and  most  control  the  lives  of  men 
were  touched.  All  the  impulses  that  spring  from  necessity  and  hope  were 
quickened ; and  a movement  was  visible  among  mankind.  To  get  to  California, 
some  crossed  over  from  Buenos  Ayres  to  Valparaiso,  scaling  the  Andes.  The 
Isthmus  of  Darien  became  a common  thoroughfare.  Peaceful  invaders  entered 
Mexico  at  every  point,  and  on  every  route  startled  the  drowsy  muleteer  as  they 
passed  over  to  the  Pacific  where  the  coast  was  nearest,  or  pushed  on  directly 
for  California.  Constant  caravans  issued  from  our  own  borders,  traversed  every 
intervening  prairie,  and  explored  every  pass  and  gap  of  opposing  mountains. 
As  the  long  train  descended  to  the  valley,  perhaps  the  foremost  wagon  is  driven 
by  an  old  man,  who  when  he  was  a boy  moved  out  in  this  way  from  Virginia 
to  Kentucky ; and  passing  still  from  one  new  State  to  another,  now  when  he  is 
grown  gray  halts  his  team  at  last  upon  the  shores  of  the  Pacific.  Ships  sailed 
from  every  port  on  the  globe.  The  man  at  the  wheel,  in  every  sea,  steered  by 
the  star  that  led  to  San  Francisco.  So  came  the  emigrants  of  1849.  The 
occupation  of  California  was  now  complete,  and  she  became  a part  of  the  world. 

The  sighs,  the  prayers,  the  toiling  and  the  watching  of  our  overwearied 
countrymen  on  these  long  painful  journeys  are  still  demanding  a railroad  to  the 
Pacific. 

Eleven  years  are  passed,  and  have  they  no  voice  ? We  looked  out  upon  a 
wide  expanse — unfenced,  untilled — and  though  nature  was  lovely,  our  hearts 
sunk  within  us.  Neither  the  priest  nor  the  ranchero  had  prepared  this  country 
for  our  habitation.  We  asked  who  shall  subdue  all  this  to  our  uses  ? We  look 
again  ; and  now,  upon  a landscape  chequered  with  smiling  farms  and  dotted 
with  cities  and  towns,  busy  and  humming  like  the  hive.  What  magic  is  it  that 
has  wrought  this  change  ? On  every  hand,  with  one  acclaim,  comes  back  the 
answer.  Labor,  it  is  labor.  Of  our  eleven  years,  here  is  the  lesson.  Man’s 
opinions  and  his  passions  were  but  insolence  and  vanity.  Boasting  and  praise 
made  but  the  greatness  of  the  passing  day.  And  labor,  only  labor,  has  survived. 
However  silent,  however  humble  and  unseen,  or  on  what  bestowed,  it  is  labor 
which  has  created  California,  and  which  rules  us  at  this  hour.  With  our  own 
eyes  this  we  have  seen,  and  of  our  knowledge  we  know  the  lesson  to  be  as  true 
as  it  is  old.  * 

California  in  full  possession  of  the  white  man,  and  embraced  within  the 
mighty  area  of  his  civilization  ! We  feel  the  sympathies  of  our  race  attract 
us.  We  see  in  our  great  movement  hitherward  in  1849  a likeness  to  the 
times  when  our  ancestors,  their  wives  and  little  ones,  and  all  their  stuff  in 
wagons,  and  with  attendant  herds,  poured  forth  by  nations  and  in  never-ending 
columns  from  the  German  forests,  and  went  to  seek  new  pastures  and  to  found  new 
kingdoms  in  the  ruined  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire  : or  when  swayed  by  an- 
other inspiration  they  cast  their  masses  upon  the  Saracens,  and  sought  to  rescue 
the  sepulchre  of  Christ  from  the  infidels.  We  recognize  that  we  are  but  the  fore- 
most rank  ot  that  multitude  which  for  centuries  has  held  its  unwavering  course  out 
of  Europe  upon  America,  in  numbers  still  increasing;  a vast  unsuminoned  host, 
self-marshaled,  leaderless,  an  innumerable,  moving  and  onward  forever,  to  possess 
and  people  another  continent.  Separated  but  in  space,  divided  but  by  the  accidents 
of  manners,  of  language  and  of  laws — from  Scandinavia  to  California one  blood 
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embodiment^  hif  concepfk,™  betters  <^nservati°n  of  bis  ‘Noughts,  art  but  the 

race  has  crowned  the  earth  with  its  glory  I AndltiU  in  the  ‘ rF  °f  °ur 
you  have  founded  a State  M*  v if  L 7 ' a 1 „ tIie  ser,es  of  lu*  works 

thunder  against  these  shores  ' 1 You  hJeZ.nT ^,powerfu! wbiIst  thf  °<*an  shall 
perous  and  happy  whilst  summers  ■ ,ave  PIanted  a people;  may  they  be  pros- 

Aud  may  the  name  of  the  pioneer  t^pX^  ! 

ceiv^by ^Mr°TaitdSX  s'iVerCd  ‘he  f°!lo™e  Ietter  b- been  re- 

“ .v«^*^srr 

1st  t-»  Genoa,  Carson  VAllfy,  September  1,9 

•I«7 ofTion™.”?'1!' JuTt's's'  ,7’  «<™  ,i*  Sc- 

MKKSi 

American  r,„  Cem Sa,  1 ,?*,*“  * *"*>'  of  eh. 

aa  2‘k;r  i f mw-smss  ss  & 

“3"  4 ™;.kri4z:.’lra' * — 

ki“h  CSjfti ■ ■■  k,|"f  •;  «* 

tv  *t  ~ ™ “*  ittrtrJrfisnss  x;:'r 

as  Mono  lake,  when  he  steered  an  east-by-north  course  for  Sal,-  1 t '! , a",'va 

^tU^  aa<*  of  it 

I he  gold  that  he  brought  with  him,  together  witl,  l,: . ,1  . ,.  „ , 

country  he  had  passed  through,  and  the  laree  amoun  of  f ^T"1  !°'i  °f  the 
of  the  American  Fur  Company  so  well  S he  directed  Srni’tf  ^ 
the  same  trip,  with  spec-al  instructions  to  take  tin1  cold  ft  Id  , * j ?;uu  0 mjike 

ssasrc5?*- ii  ~ '“c&K 

,1.  pU  mi,,.,,  «,e/,Ee  m“aX£*“,I,"m  fiS/ ,*!  '““O.  W 

and  nearJy  all  of  Ais  men  were  killed  A fmv  nf  tl  t 16  *lld,ans’  Smith 

the  encampment  on  Green  river  This  d f i P?  J e‘scahed  and  reached 

-sr*  ,L*  "•'"<=  4 ~t‘ tjit  * -*•  «”w 

1 nere  are  one  or  more  men  now  living  no,,  1 

■“  ^ * m»  ■“-«»  »vi  x,J: 

r”t:xss:  asvs  «?  atrs  ***•  -*  “ ■ ** 

his  equals  in  anv  respect.  * # # # ew  or  £one  °f  tjiem  were 

Edmund  Randolph,  Esq.,  ,S’«»  Francuco.  TH0MA'S  PRAGUE. 

H.  Ex.  Doc.  29 20 
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APPENDIX  2. 


Address  on  the  acquisition  of  California  by  the  United  States,  delivered:  before 
the  Cor  for  ate  Society  of  California  Pioneers,  at  the  Academy  of  Music , in 
the  city  of  San  Francisco,  on  September  10, 1866,  on  occasion  of  the  sixteenth 
anniversary  of  the  admission  of  the  State  of  California  into  the  federal 
Union.  By  John  TV.  Dwindle,  amember  of  that  society,  jiresident  of  the  Ethno- 
Historical  Society  of  San  Francisco,  member  of  the  Ethnological  Society  of 
New  York,  and  of  the  Historical  Society  of  New  York. 

Mr.  President  afd  Brother  Pioneers  : It  lias  been  suggested  to  me,  by 
the  committee  through  whose  hands  I received  your  invitation  to  address  you 
at  this  time,  that  I should  give  a historical  character  to  my  address.  I was 
glad  to  receive  this  intimation,  for  it  accorded  perfectly  with  my  own  desire. 
The  great  events  of  history,  when  not  sufficiently  remote  to  be  counted  by  cen- 
turies, are  commonly  reckoned  by  deoades,  or  periods  of  ten  years.  e are  met 
on  the  occasion  of  the  sixteenth  anniversary  of  the  admission  of  California  into 
the  federal  Union  of  the  United  States.  But,  presuming  upon  your  assent,  I shall 
dedicate  a portion  of  these  exercises  to  the  celebration  of  two  other  historical 
events  of  signal  interest  and  imoortance,  namely  : the  conquest  of  California  by 
the  United  States,  which  took  flace  twenty  years  ago,  on  the  7tli  day  of  July, 
A.  D.  1846,  and  the  foundation  of  San  Francisco,  which  was  consummated 
ninety  years  ago,  on  the  17th  day  of  September,  A.  D.  1776.  lwo  decades 
have  therefore  elapsed  since  Califtenia  has  become  Anglo-American,  and  nine 
decades  since  San  Francisco  was  inscribed  upon  the  map  of  political  geography. 
It  will  therefore  be  peculiarly  interesting  on  this  occasion  to  cast  a retrospect- 
ive glance  into  history,  and  to  inquire  iow  it  has  come  to  pass  that  we  are  here, 
and  by  what  title  we  claim  to  possess  this  fair  California  of  ours. 


IGNORANCE  OF  EARL ^ GEOGRAPHERS. 

It  was  only  by  accident,  after  all,  that  Cdumbus  discovered  the  vast  region 
of  continents  and  islands  which  are  now  calltd  America.  He  was  not  in  qiiest 
of  new  continents,  nor  of  the  golden-fruited  gardens  of  the  Hesperides.  Believ- 
ing, from  inductive  reasoning,  that  the  earth  waa  round,  but  with  very  imperfect 
notions  of  its  magnitude,  he  was  firmly  persuade!  that  by  sailing  in  a westerly 
direction  from  the  coast  of  Spain,  he  would  in  due  time  arrive  on  the  coast  of 
China,  which  was  then  classed  as  a portion  of  tin  Indies  ; and  when  he  dis- 
covered the  first  American  islands,  believing  that  te  had  already  reached  the 
Indies,  he  gave  to  the  natives  the  name  of  Indians,  which  inaccurate  classifi- 
cation they  have  ever  since  retained.  Looking  over  tie  books  and  maps  of  the 
old  geographers,  it  is  curious  and  wonderful  to  observe  how  much  they  did 
know,  and  how  much  they  did  not  know,  of  the  geography  of  tlm  northwestern 
coast  of  America  for  more  than  two  hundred  years  after  the  discoveries  mad*, 
by  Columbus.  Although  Cortez,  when  he  fell  into  that  inevitable  disgrace 
with  which  the  kings  of  Spain  have  always  rewarded  their  greatest  benefactors, 
sent  out  various  expeditions  from  Mexico  for  the  exploration the  noitliwest-j 
ern  coast,  and  even  accompanied  some  of  them  as  tar  as  La  1 az  in  Lover  Cal- 
ifornia, and  although  the  viceroys  who  succeeded  him  sent  out  various  expeui- 
tions  within  fifty  years  after  the  conquest  of  Mexico,  both  by  sea  and  by  land, 
which  must  have  penetrated  as  far  north  as  the  42d  degree  of  latitude,  yet  the 
physical  geography  of  that  region  remained  in  the  most  mythical  condition,  and 
the  very  existence  of  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  was  contested  as  fabulous  by  the 
Spanish  viceroys  of  New  Spain  less  than  a hundred  years  ago.  I here  is  in  the 
possession  of  the  Odd  Fellows’  library  of  this  city  an  engraved  map  of  the  world, 
published  at  Venice  in  the  year  1546,  which  is  remarkable  for  its  general  accu- 
racy, and  for  the  beauty  of  its  execution  ; but  on  this  map,  at  the  latitude  of  Sail 
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- Sjsra?  «*  ,rsLi: 

ish  captain  of  marine,  named  Lorenzo  Ferrer  \r,l,l IIZ  A. i 'J  Span" 
count  of  a voyaae  wliicli  lie  , " 1,1  Jdonado,  published  an  ao- 

tlirough  the  Northern  ''T  Td°  from  th.e  Atlantic  ocean, 

geographical  details  and  personal  incidents’  aliL  -1  R'nce  t0  CllIna-  Sivi«g  a»  its 
delusion  and  a stumbling-block  to S?'  i apocryphal  voyage  ,iroved  a 
hundred  years,  and  it  , *£*  ‘W° 

sent  out  for  that  purpose  bv  authority  J * *wo  SPanipb  frigates, 

exploration  of  the  Pex7reme  northweZi  coa  *IaL°h  a thorough 

sage  through  the  North  sea  dir]  rw  OYtCf  1 A 8^e(^  ^act  that  a pas- 

were  utterly  false  It  is  only  within  n p ’ ^ f at  t1‘C  Pretens’on8  °f  Maldonado 
has  been  generally  the  fact 

with  the  main  continent,  and  was  not  an  island  7 In o tZ™ A^mericTT^ 
the  latest  and  most  accurate  account  of  the  New  World  Am?,ca>  be,nS 

tt  r yca- 

Drlde«ala,itUde  and  rfKnS 

S^unVoT  f Tlvocke’  1 5h°  £5 

in  Ids  Majesty’s  ^t^***™*  l dttto  S“i” 

ical  work  published  in  London  in  the  same  year  hv  ‘‘TWlt  ^ogr^h- 

»«i, » k mi,ro“£sr"«L5~ 

until  the  nubliCr'f0rnfa  WaS  r?licVC<1  °f  ita  iaau,ar character  among geographers 

by  order  of  the  Kino  of  1'  .c™anL  aPtei  b'a  order  had  been  expelled,  in  1769, 
established  lg  tie InC ^*<7  b«d  successfully 

mitted  that  California  was  not  an Isknl  bu^  a pm  t oi  ?*  7“  »d' 

penetrated  “towardsThenorfh  “and  to  the  y“y  hCoHhe  8*  ^“h 

OUR  TITLE  TO  CALIFORNIA. 

If  a Californian  of  ordinary  historical  intelligence  were  a«hprl  Ur.i  * i i 
title  we  assume  to  possess  this  country,  after  following  the  chain  throi  1 Ar  ^ 

O Spain  he  would  probably  pause  f£  want  of  S spe^e  2 faT 

at  the  most,  suggest  that  Spain  derived  her  title  to  California  throuTthe  rieht 
of  first  discovery.  If  he  were  told  that  all  the  rich  is  of  o"  • T ?ht 
through  her,  to  this  land  were  dorivpi  " L °/  S?a,,\and  our  r'Sht* 


guese  had  disco vp  T*  7 i e?  b7  Col™bus,  in  1492,  the  Portu- 

of  that  discovery  H ,fdands,  in  longitude  31  west,  and  on  the  strength 

to  the  crown  of  PortYY  tiaj  t JG  c01lntr*08  discovered  by  Columbus  belonged 
from  fhpm  tj  t 1 1 §*  ’ and  *^at  the  Spaniards  should  be  wholly  excluded 
from  them.  Lut  the  Spaniards  refused  to  admit  this  pretension,  and  refeired 
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tlie  matter  for  decision  to  tlie  then  Pope,  Alexander  VI.  It  was  then  a part  of 
the  law  of  nations,  and  of  the  public  law  of  the  world,  that  the  Pope  was 
the  ultimate  source  of  all  temporal  power  ; that  he  could  make  and  unmake 
kings,  and  dispose  of  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth — powers  which  he  fre- 
quently exercised,  and  against  which  it  were  vain  to  contend.  He  was,  there- 
fore, by  general  consent,  the  acknowledged  source  of  all  lawful  title  to  land. 
He  assumed  to  decide  the  case  thus  referred  to  his  decision,  and  on  May  3,  A. 
D.  1493,  determined  the  matter  in  dispute  between  the  crowns  of  Portugal 
and  Spain  by  drawing  an  imaginary  line  of  longitude  one  hundred  leagues 
west  of  the  Azores,  and  granting  to  the  Spanish  monarchs  all  countries 
inhabited  by  infidels  which  they  had  already  discovered,  or  might  afterwards 
discover,  lying  to  the  west,  and  to  the  crown  of  Portugal  all  those  lying  to  the 
east  of  that  line.  This  line  was  afterwards  removed  two  hundred  and  seventy 
leagues  further  to  the  west,  by  a treaty  subsequently  made,  in  the  year  1494, 
between  the  Kings  of  Portugal  and  Spain  ; but  so  thoroughly  was  the  title  thus 
conceded  by  the  Pope  respected  by  the  civilized  world  that  when  Henry  VII 
of  England  was  afterwards  about  to  intrude  upon  some  of  the  dominions  thus 
granted  to  Spain,  he  abandoned  his  project  on  being  warned  by  the  Pope  to 
desist.  Our  title  to  California  is  therefore  deduced  from  the  grant  by  the  Pope 
to  Spain,  from  Spain  by  revolution  to  Mexico,  from  Mexico  by  conquest  and 
treaty  to  the  United  States,  and  from  the  United  States,  by  the  operation  of 
various  grants  and  political  acts,  to  the  State  and  people  of  California. 

At  the  time  when  this  partition  was  thus  made  by  the  Pope  between  the 
crowns  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  the  earth  was  supposed  to  consist  of  a large 
plain,  even  although  Columbus  had  been  prompted  to  his  discoveries  from  his  in- 
ference that  the  earth  was  a sphere,  because  in  eclipses  it  cast  a circular  shadow 
upon  the  disc  of  the  moon.  It  was  not  until  the  voyage  of  Magellan,  concluded 
in  the  year  1521,  by  which  they  reached  the  Spice  islands  of  Portugal,  in  the 
East  Indies,  by  sailing  westward  from  Spain,  that  it  was  proved  by  actual 
demonstration  that  the  earth  was  round,  and  the  world  learned  that  neither  our 
spiritual  teachers,  nor  even  the  Scriptures  themselves,  were  given  to  us  to  teach 
us  lessons  in  geography. 

OUR  POSITION  HERE  NOT  AN  ACCIDENTAL  ONE. 

Our  position,  as  possessors  of  this  land  of  realized  promise  and  of  future  hope, 
is  by  no  means  an  accidental  one.  The  popular  notion  probably  is  that  the 
acquisition  of  California  by  the  United  States  was  one  of  the  accidental  conse- 
quences of  our  war  with  Mexico,  which  broke  out  in  1846.  On  the  contrary, 
the  acquisition  of  California  by  the  United  States  was  the  result  of  plans  long 
matured  and  persistently  followed,  and  of  a train  of  causes  carefully  laid  by  the 
government  of  the  United  States,  during  nearly  half  a century  before  its  con- 
summation. Kay,  more  : not  only  the  United  States,  but  the  governments  of 
England,  France,  and  Russia  had  determined  to  acquire  California ; and  it  was 
only  by  superior  promptness  and  skill  that  the  United  States  finally  became 
the  winners  in  the  race.  The  very  plan  lately  attempted  to  be  put  into  execu- 
tion by  the  Emperar  of  the  French,  of  placing  and  maintaining  an  Austrian 
archduke  upon  an  imperial  throne  in  Mexico,  was  not  conceived  by  Kapoleon 
III,  but  was  matured  and  published  to  the  world  by  the  government  of  Louis 
Philippe  as  early  as  the  year  1S44,  four  years  before  the  French  revolution  of 
1848,  and  was  a part  of  a scheme  devised  by  the  French  government  to  pre- 
vent England  or  the  United  States  from  getting  possession  ot  Mexico,  in  case 
France  could  not  gain  it  for  herself.  From  this  programme,  published  by  the 
order  of  Louis  Philippe  by  Marshal  Soult,  his  minister  of  war,  we  shall  gather 
easily  the  charges  made  by  France  against  Mexico  before  the  tribunal  of  the 
public  opinion  of  the  world,  by  which  Louis  Philippe  attempted  to  justify,  in 
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»»>  S^ent  was 

effectuate.  The  following  are  the  priucfjSurea  of  t0 

Louts  PHILLIPPE’S  PILL  OP  INDICTMENT  AGAINST  MEXICO* 

■he  rule  °f  hcr  Spanish  kings.  Private 

public  works  were  constructed  of  utility""™9  successful  and  remunerative; 

and  public  and  private  morality  nrevmled’  "ZTf  ’ » religion 

cessful  and  prosperous  • tlie  neonlo  w ’ jinances  of  the  country  were  sue- 

Of  independencetom  the  LPthefco^rvTtented  The attainment 

conditions.  There  is  now  nTil  f 7 has  eomP,eteIy  reversed  these  happy 
agriculture  of  ^ Pfa‘e  ente^  The 

are  diminishing  from  year  to  year  ami  tho  in,  1 * C 1)ldes.t  Presses,  its  products 

are  neglected  and  deserted,  and  filling  into'  ’ ?* 

wMth  were  ,erected  »"^e  dltZ  ? TPZ 

priesthood  is  Tecominfc  S and  “uf a„°d“  “d  ™"‘  ^ 

ing  to  the  lowest  point  of  degradation  The  fin^  7Z  ^ raPidl>'  fal]- 
since  been  in  a condition  of  insolvenrv  o l °{.the  country  have  long 

years  exceeded  the  receipts  by  an  annm  1 ?l  a -G  exP®ndltures  have  for  many 

^nt  tw^x^t^n*0’  - -as 

from  the  ranks  of  this  baX  sold k v . “V1"*68’  or  ™e  V promotion 

great  that  the  army  of  20,000  soldiers’  i's  eommandeTby^ 4 000  "w*®™  * 7 
are  entire  y deficient  in  militurv  fQpi,  i a,,ecl  ^4,000  officers,  who 

blood  their  political  'TT'  ^ 5 the^  mui'dei<  in  cold 

their  spoils  ; they  are  accomplices  m a”01*’  Protect  r°bbers  and  share 

practiced  by  every  one  from P,  he P ■ 7 7 c"®, 1,0,1  and  murder  1 and  theft  si 

Officers  of  the  custom  house  ilnul  if  A°r  ^ r,eP,,bIic  d™"  lowest 

of  France,  oppressed  wfomm^tTpfS  h“  t,T  f ^ 

upon  our  citizens  resident  in  her  territory  m „ l r atrocious  tyranny 
French  products  first,  hv  her  tavUR,  i 7 ^ , las  discriminated  against 

Las  executed  he  cu  tof  1 u e^ t ’ul  tlon f ""S?  I"  tbc  T*”  “ 7'^'  ^ 
and  unlawful  pretences  confiVatf  1,  ’ ? haf8’an  the  most  frivolous 

which  acts  of  robberv  and  vio  ll  l pr(?erty  «f  French  merchants,  for 
of  dollars,  for  wichshelfWsra  fr'’,?  then|  at,this  time  severaI  “Mans 
has  thus  fallen  to  the  lo  ve  clndhf  ‘ f leaSt,  co“P«^ation.  She 

She  is  a public  nuisance  and  robber  l°fl  'Tf"'7’  b"6an?a8e*  and  min. 
nation,  especially  those  havino- pi  * • Kj  ugiway  of  nations;  and  any 

international  policy, icTinterfere'anli^e^tabfh  f « lvf  & « a *»»««• 

which  shaM  fulfil  L ohligatious^nSL^tlrr1^^ 

archy  ; for  republican  institutions  have  been  Wed  here  and  I ‘ Ti'a  m°U' 
utter  and  hopeless  failure  Tho  J d have  resulted  in  an 

znont  of  a monarohl  fl?'  t b °?  Mexico  desire  the  re-establish- 

culture,  and  the  ^ ’ . 08(3  w 0 are  distinguished  for  their  piety,  morality, 
vance  to  the  sannort^f  Ik*1  ° P,0Pert7  are  willing  to  pledge  themselves  in  ad- 
men,  in  the  face  of  threat^ o^^ ovement.  Some  of  her  most  distinguished  states- 
the  cqrih',1  nf  At  1 f aesaf<sination,  have  already  publicly  declared  in 

the  capital  of  Mexico,  that  the  adoption  of  this  plan  presented  th^  only  possible 
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hope  for  the  restoration  of  Mexico  to  a condition  of  respectability  and  pros- 
perity. “ But  there  are  certain  conditions  necessary  to  the  success  of  this 
scheme.  The  new  monarchs  of  Mexico  must  be  Catholic,  and  must  have  fam- 
ily ties  connecting  them  with  the  dynasties  which  formerly  ruled  in  Mexico. 
The  infifntas  of  Spain,  the  French  princes,  and  the  archdukes  of  Austria  possess 
these  requisites,  and  any  one  of  them  would  be  unanimously  welcomed  by  the 
Mexican  population.  The  establishment  of  any  monarchy  whatsoever  in  Mex- 
ico is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  policy  of  France,  for  a stable  govern- 
ment erected  there  would  at  once  remove  the  disabilities  and  oppression  to  which 
our  commerce  and  citizens  are  subjected  in  that  country  ; and  this  can  easily 
be  accomplished,  for  a column  of  3,000  infantry,  and  a few  vessels- of- war  dis- 
tributed upon  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts  are  all  that  is  wanted  to  subdue 
the  empire  of  Montezuma,  whose  conquest  would  be  easier  to-day  than  it  was 
in  the  time  of  Hernando  Cortez  !” 


LOUIS  PHILIPPE  ENFORCES  THE  NECESSITY  OF  PROMPT  ACTION. 

But,  continues  the  programme,  if  a Catholic  monarchy  is  to  be  established  in 
Mexico,  it  should  be  done  at  once.  The  English,  among  all  foreign  nations, 
have  a preponderating  political  and  commercial  interest  in  Mexico.  English 
subjects  own  a large  portion  of  the  funded  debt  of  Mexico,  upon  which  the 
annual  interest  is  not  paid,  although  pretended  to  be  secured  by  an  illusory 
charge  upon  the  customs.  She  is  ready,  therefore,  at  any  moment,  to  make 
this  a pretext  for  seizing  any  portion  of  the  coast  or  territory  of  the  republic. 
She  has  already 'acknowledged  the  independence  of  the  revolted  provinces  of 
Texas,  with  a view  of  taking  them  under  her  protection,  or  of  establishing  even 
more  intimate  political  relations  with  them.  She  has  by  her  intrigues  hitherto 
prevented  the  United  States  from  acquiring  any  portion  of  the  Mexican  terri- 
tory ; and,  if  she  retains  her  present  influence  at  Mexico,  and  still  more,  if 
she  adds  to  it  by  gaining  any  territory  there,  or  in  any  other  manner,  the 
results  cannot  fail  to  be  most  disastrous  to  the  interests  of  France. 

The  United  States,  too,  have  for  more  than*  forty  years  looked  upon  the 
territories  of  Mexico  with  that  covetousness  of  acquisition  which  has  ever 
distinguished  that  energetic  people.  The  expedition  of  ^Burr  would  have 
been  hailed  with  favor  if  it  had  been  successful,  and  his  acquittal  by  a jury 
must  be  taken  as  evidence  of  the  popular  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  objects  of 
his  expedition.  After  the  purchase  of  Louisiana  from  France,  and  by  the 
treaty  of  Florida,  so  called,  and  by  other  subsequent  treaties,  the  United  States 
gained  a large  extension  of  territory  in  the  direction  of  the  Pacific,  and  brought 
down  their  possessions  in  Oregon  and  on  the  Pacific  coast  to  the  forty-second 
parallel  of  latitude.  They  even  sought,  by  other  propositions  communicated 
to  the  court  of  Spain  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  defining  the  boundaries  be- 
tween the  two  countries  south  of  that  parallel,  and  proposing  limits  which  were 
altogether  too  vague  for  geographical  or  political  boundaries,  but  which . they 
would  have  found  sufficiently  specific  for  the  purpose  of  intrusion,  to  gain  a 
further  extension  of  territory  in  the  direction  of  New  Mexico ; but  these  latter 
propositions  were  indignantly  rejected  by  the  Spanish  monarchy . But  since 
the  establishment  of  Mexican  independence,  and  the  weakness,  demoralization 
'and  ruin  which  have  resulted  from  it,  Mexico  has  seemed  to  the  United 
States  to  have  become  an  easy  prey  to  their  grasping  ambition.  They 
have  permitted  their  own  citizens  to  pass  in  armed  bands  over  their  borders 
into  Texas,  and  there  to  stir  up  revolt,  which  has  culminated  in  successful 
revolution;  they  have  acknowledged  the  independence  ot  that  country  with  the 
view  to  its  annexation  to  the  Union  as  one  of  the  federal  States.  A treaty  ot 
annexation  is  at  this  moment  iu  progress  between  Texas  and  the  United  States, 
and  will  doubtless  be  accomplished  as  the  crowning  'act  of  the  present  adminis- 
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t ration  of  President  lyler.  When  that  treaty  is  ratified  by  the  contracting 
parties,  the  military  establishment  of  Texas  will  be  occupied 'by  the  forces  of 

1 ‘a  &-tate8’  an<  war  Wl11  'mme<liately  ensue  between  the United  States 

and  thc>  Mexican  republic.  That  war  can  issue  in  but  one  result:  the  armies 
of  the  United  States  W‘U  overrun  and  occupy  the  territories  of  the  weaker 
feJera1l<TTa,’d  theif'p^ II  be  at  once  and  forever  absorbed  in  the  domain  of  the 
fistabli  ,Lnl0“’  J *raDCr’  lbei'ofore,  determines  to  protect  her  interests  by  the 
decisively10111  ^ “ Cath°hc  moaarchy  ia  Mexico,  she  shoiild  act  promptly  and 

LOUIS  PHILIPPE  CONSIDERS  THE  DOMINION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  MEXICO 
. PREFERABLE  TO  THAT  OF  ENGLAND. 

But  if  Mexico  is  still  to  exist  under  a republican  government,  it  is  much 
better  for  the  interests  of  France  that  she  should  be  absorbed  by  the  North 
American  Union  than  that  England  should  either  maintain  or  inc.-ease  her 
influence  there  The  people  of  the  United  States  have  a strong  instinct  for  a 
government,  of  law,  and  even  the  administration  of  their  famous  “ lynch  law  ” 
in  their  newly  settled  territories,  arises  from  their  sentiment  of  order.  Under 
. eu  rl^j  administration,  the  persons  and  property  of  French  citizens  in  Mex- 
ICO  would  be  protected  and  respected,  and  we  should  not  be  compelled  to  make 
vam  reclamations  on  the  government  for  official  robberies  and  confiscations. 
Ihe  sentiment  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  is  favorable  and  even 
nendly  to  France,  and  under  their  dominion  we  should  not  have  occasion  to 
complain  of  odious  and  hostile  discriminations  against  our  commerce,  and  what 
we  should  gain  in  these  respects,  England  would  be  certain  to  lose.  She  would 
no  longer  be  the  nation  favored  either  by  the  terms  of  die  laws,  or  by  their  vio- 
lation in  her  behalf,  but  would  be  reduced,  at  least,  to  a position  of  equal  com- 
petition in  matters  of  commerce,  which  is  all  that  France  desires.  Our  property 
would  be  respected,  the  lives  of  our  citizens  would  be  secured,  and,  on  equal 

terms,  we  could  exchange  our  products  for  the  agricultural  and  mineral  riches  of 
Mexico. 


GRANDEUR  OF  THE  AMERICO-MEXICAN  DOMINION. 

This  programme  of  the  government  of  Louis  Philippe  concludes  with  a pre- 
diction of  the  future  greatness  of  the  United  States,  which  might  well  excite  the 
envy  of  the  most  enthusiastic  eulogist  of  “ the  American  bird  of  liberty 

“If  this  takes  place,  the  Union  will  command  the  Pacific  ocean,  through  that 
part  of  the  territory  of  Oregon  which  will  belong  to  her— through  California  and 
the  western  coast  of  Mexico,  Guatemala,  Central  America,  and  New  Granada. 
On  the  east,  she  will  be  mistress  of  the  Atlantic  coast,  from  Canada  to  the  Isth- 
mus  of  Uarien,  and  thus  will  threaten  the  group  of  islands  situated  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Gulf  of  Mexi<*.  and  in  the  Caribbean  sea.” 


FAILURE  OF  THE  FRENCH  PROGRAMME  IN  MEXICO. 

It  is  instructive  to  pause  a moment  and  contemplate  the  results  of  this  pro- 
posed scheme  for  the  overthrow  of  republican  institutions  and  the  establishment 
of  a monarchy  in  Mexico.  Louis  Philippe,  its  responsible  author,  and  the  crafty 
schemer  who  prostituted  the  interests  of  France  to  the  aggrandizement  of  his 
own  family,  and  who  had  thus  published  to  the  world  this  libellous  imputation 
of  degeneracy  and  weakness  against  the  republic  of  Mexico,  was  himself,  within 
four  years  afterwards,  driven  from  the  throne,  and  his  dynasty  subverted,  with- 
out his  having  the  courage  to  permit  a single  musket-shot  to  be  fired  in  their 
defence.  His  scheme  has  since  been  taken  up  by  his  successor,  Napoleon  III, 
a monarch  of  greater  sagacity,  resources,  and  force  of  will.  But  the  Mexican 
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population  lias  not  received  an  Austrian  archduke  as  their  emperor  with  unani- 
mous acclamations;  a column  of  three  thousand  men  has  not  conquered  the 
Empire  of  Montezuma;  and  the  republic  of  Mexico  still  lives  ! 

ATTEMPTS  OF  VARIOUS  GOVERNMENTS  TO  ACQUIRE  CALIFORNIA. 

But  while  a covetousness  of  all  the  territories  of  the  Mexican  republic  was 
thus  charged  upon  some  of  the  great  political  powers  of  the  world,  upon  circum- 
stances of  mere  suspicion,  the  desire  to  acquire  California  was  openly  avowed 
by  several  of  them,  and  made  equally  manifest  by  the  acts  of  others.  France, 
in  particular,  endeavored  to  qualify  herself  for  the  conquest  of  California,  by  a 
previous  exploration  of  the  country  of  the  most  thorough  and  accurate  character. 
In  1841,  Marshal  feoult,  the  French  minister  of  war,  detached  from  the  French 
legation  at  Mexico  one  of  its  attaches,  M.  Duflot  de  Mofras,  a gentleman  per- 
fectly competent  for  that  purpose,  with  directions  to  make  a thorough  explora- 
tion of  California  in  respect  to  military  resources,  geography,  agriculture,  natural 
history,  meteorology,  geology,  population,  and  civil  and  political  history.  This 
work  he  accomplished  during  a sojourn  of  two  years,  during  which,  as  he  him- 
self states,  he  visited  every  mission,  every  village,  and  every  rancho  in  Califor- 
nia. The  results  of  his  exploration  were  published  to  the  world  by  the  French 
government  at  the  same  time  with  their  programme  in  regard  to  Mexico,  of  which 
I have  above  spoken.  This  publication  was  accompanied  with  charts  of  all  the 
harbors  on  the  coast  of  California,  with  their  soundings  ; with  the  most  explicit 
and  accurate  directions  for  entering  them  from  the  ocean;  and  with  plans  of  all 
the  forts  and  presidios  of  California,  which  were  so  accurate  that  a distinguished 
military  officer  of  the  United  States,  to  whom  I lent  them,  was  enabled  to  re- 
trace, at  San  Diego,  the*  lines  of  some  of  the  old  fortifications  there,  respecting 
which  the  officers  in  command  at  that  station  could  not  obtain  any  other  reliable 
information. 

I shall  trespass  upon  the  patience  of  my  audience  by  reproducing  many  of  the 
details  of  the  report  of  this  remarkable  exploration.  The  inhabitants,  saidDe  Mofras, 
in  substance,  are  very  friendly  to  France,  for  they  are  tired  of  the  republic,  and 
desire  a return  to  the  old  form  of  government.  They  hate  the  Americans,  because 
they  are  rapacious,  protestant,  and  republican.  They  incline  towards  France, 
because  she  is  monarchical,  powerful,  catholic,  and  is  of  the  same  Latin  race  to 
which  they  themselves  belong.  They  have  a presentiment  of  the  approaching 
downfall  of  the  Mexican  republic,  and  would  hail  in  advance  their  annexation 
to  a strong  European  monarchy.  The  Americans,  however,  and  the  English, 
have  set  their  hearts  upon  the  acquisition  of  California.  England  has  already 
offered  to  take  California  in  payment  of  that  portion  of  the  public  debt  of 
Mexico  which  is  held  by  British  subjects,  amounting  to  several  millions  sterling 
and  to  liquidate  that  debt  herself,  while  the  United  States  have  already  offered 
$5,000,000  for  that  portion  of  California  lying  north  of  a line  of  latitude  drawn 
at  equal  distances  from  the  bay  of  San  Francisco  aim  that  of  Monterey. 
While  I was  at  San  Francisco  I visited  a fleet  of  American  vessels-of-war 
(Wilkes’s  exploring  expedition)  lying  in  the  harbor  there,  and  was  received 
hospitably  on  board  by  the  officers,  who  made  no  secret  of  the  fact  that  they 
were  executing  a thorough  survey  of  the  harbor  and  of  the  surrounding  country. 
During  my  stay  in  California  I also  visited  English  men-of-war  lying  in  the 
same  harbor,  and  evidently  seut  there  for  the  same  purpose.  English  men-of-war 
are  almost  always  constantly  cruising  on  the  coast,  as  if  waiting  for  a pretext 
or  opportunity  to  seize  the  country.  The  Americans  have  constantly  a naval 
force  upon  the  coast,  with  instructions  to  seize  the  capital  upon  probable  in- 
formation of  a rupture  between  Mexico  and  the  United  States.  And  in  the 
year  1S42,  Commodore  Jones,  upon  such  a rumor,  which  afterwards  proved  to 
be  unfounded,  actually  seized  Monterey,  the  capital  of  California,  and  raised  the 
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h'TnTj  flagthere;  hut’uP°n  learning  that  the  information  upon  which  he 
had  a ted  was;  not  true,  he  restored  the  place  to  the  California  authorities 

kept  it  and  -ZT^l  Ti  teke"  U>  1,6  would  have  done  better  to  have 

Kept  it,  and  also  to  have  seized  the  port  of  San  Francisco.”  There  are  manv 

persons  in  California  who  are  friendly  to  France,  and  who  can  be  very  useful 

nnn  at  los  A0"riCI’Unqy-nT1’  SIatUrin’  at  San  Francisco;  Baric,  a French' 

navv  vho  «,  P J S,  ’ “ Span'ard  b y birth’  w*io  served  in  the  French 
naij  who  speaks  our  language  well,  who  was  on  the  French  brio-  which 

BeTronho^'  Th  ” T’  ^ 1,0  8UrrendCTed  “f  to  the  capS  of  the 

Pacifiers  the  nnrt 'JT  P°jnt,  °n  the  n°rtI‘~n  coast  of  the 

aulic  is  the  port  of  San  Francisco,  which  is  in  reality  the  key  of  the  north 

west  coast  of  America  and  of  the  northern  Pacific  ocean,  Captat  Beed  ev 

lealn^the1  BriHnhaVy’m  ^ U - being  “ sufficiently  extensive  ^ 

contain  all  the  British  navy,  well  sheltered, and  withgoodanchora4ievervwhem 

surrounded  with  a country  varied  with  hills  and  valleys,  partlf  wooTed  a^d 

p ltlyot  fine  pasturage,  and  abounding  with  cattle  of  every  kind”  “It  is 

easy  to  enter  tins  harbor  from  the  ocean,”  says  De  Mofras ; “one  should  after 

^th  thSe  fort  a,r’d  ^ WeU  t0  the  ao^’  bavi“g  the  island  of  Alcatraz  on  a line 

the  centre  n„Hl' P !? ’ 1?  ?PPtoacll'ng  *0  gate  or  strait,  one  should  keep  in 
north  Tl  • P J ‘ Bon  a 13  „We11  passed,  and  then  sail  well  over  to  the 

noith.  I here  is  a dangerous  reef,  called  Blossom  rock,  which  lies  on  aline 

dran  n from  the  southwestern  point  of  Yerba  Buena  island  and  that  of  Alcatraz 
which  ,s  to  be  avoided;  but  just  behind  the  point  ofSaucelito  lives  an  Eimlish- 
man,  who  !S  married  to  a native  Californian,  one  Captain  Richardson,  who  is 

fbrnh  Thbe  P°rt’  ay<  an  cxcellent  P'lot-  There  is  no  military  force  in  Cali- 
fornia. There  are  no  garrisons  at  the  presidios.  The  gun-carriages  at  the  forts 

have  rotted  away,  and  the  guns,  which  were  mostly  caft  at  mS,  more  than 
a bundled  years  ago,  lie  rusting  on  the  ground.  It  is  perfectly  clear  that  Cali- 
fornia will  belong  to  whatsoever  nation  will  take  the  trouble  to  send  there  a shin 
of-war  and  two  hundred  soldiers.”  “ p' 

EFFORTS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  TO  OBTAIN  POSSESSION  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

Having  thus  giving  a resume  of  the  French  report  of  our  own  intentions  and 
desires  respecting  the  acquisition  of  California,  I shall  endeavor  to  give  an  au- 
thentic account  of  them,  and  of  those  of  other  °-overnmenis  It  is  ir,,f.  „,.  i - 
stated,  that  the  English  offered  to  receive  Upper  California  in  payment  of  a portion 
ie  pu  jlic  debt  of  Mexico;  and  it  is  also  undoubtedly  true  that  the  English 
were  prepared  to  avail  themselves  of  the  pretext  of  an  Indemnity  for  that  debt 
,b,e  po83e?s.,an  Of  California  upon  any  favorable  conjuncture.  ' It  is  also  true 
thft  the  acquisition  of  California  had  long  been  an  object  much  desired  by  the 
government  of  the  United  States.  As  early  as  the  year  1835  President  Jackson 
proposed  to  the  government  of  Mexico  to  purchase  that  portion  lying  eJt  and 
north  of  a line  drawn  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  along  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Rio 

nnT'n  fC  Y ? •«  ‘ 16  37th  degree  of  north  latitude,  and  thence  alon“  that 
paiallel  to  the  1 acifie  ocean.  This  would  have  included  within  the  proposed 

cession  to  the  United  States  all  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco,  and  the  territory  to 
pro  no«  it  in  I™  '"‘“l  °f  U’. and  hav.e  l8ft  to  the  south  the  bay  of  Monterey.  This 

doubt  ess  L l f lVOra  L 7T'T  hy  lhB  Mexican  government,  and  would 

!ad  been  for  ‘he  intrigues  and  powerful  re- 

mi-nt  how  f j L"  p diplomatic  representatives.  The  American  govern- 
X!  ’ , ’ d,d  no}  r®llD.?"'8h  1(8  designs,  nor  desist  in  the  execution  of  its 

J ■ I,rorn°t,ng  the  desired  result.  It  continued  to  encourage  and  protect 
u.  (rmr  r,i  ion  <>  its  citizens  to  California.  It  caused  to  be  made  scientific  and 
popular  explorations  by  land,  such  as  those  of  Fremont,  and  by  sea,  such  as 
those  successfully  and  thoroughly  made  by  Wilkes’s  exploring  expedition 
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Indeed,  it  is  more  tlian  Suspected  that  the  main  object  of  organizing  Wilkes’s 
exploring  expedition  was  a thorough  hydrographic  survey  of  the  harbor  of  San 
Francisco  and  its  tributaries — a work  which  was  so  well  accomplished  that  the 
maps  and  soundings  of  the  bays  and  rivers  from  San  Francisco  to  Sacramento, 
which  were  made  on  that  occasion,  are  reliable  to  the  present  time.  What  Fre- 
mont’s instructions  were  on  his  last  expedition  to  California  is  a well-kept  cabi- 
net secret,  which  will  probably  not  be  divulged,  at  least  in  our  time ; but  it  is 
evident  from  his  course  of  action  that  he  was  directed,  in  case  of  receiving  reli- 
able information  of  the  breaking  out  of  war,  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  secure 
possession  of  California.  It  is  also  very  certain  that  the  commanders  of  the 
American  men-of-war  cruising  on  the  coast  of  California  had  explicit  instructions 
not  to  suffer  the  country  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  any  other  power.  And  the 
popular  impression  is  that  the  English  were  about  to  take  possession  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  were  prevented  only  by  the  seizure  of  Monterey  by  Commodore  Sloat 
on  the  7th  of  July,  IS 46. 

MOVEMENTS  OF  THE  CALIFORNIANS  IN  RELATION  TO  THEIR  ANNEXATION  TO  A 

FOREIGN  POWER. 

Meanwhile  the  natives  of  California,  with  that  instinctive  apprehension  of  the 
coming  storm  which  seems  to  prevail  in  the  political  as  well  as  in  the  natural 
world,  began  to  consult  upon  the  policy  of  preventing  the  anticipated  acts  of 
foreign  governments  by  declaring  their  independence  of  Mexico,  and  placing 
California  under  the  protection  of  some  great  political  power.  In  the  year  1836 
Don  Juan  Bautista  Alvarado  revolted  against  Mexico,  and  by  the  aid  of  sixty 
American  riflemen,  headed*  by  Isaac  Graham,  drove  Gutierrez,  the  constitutional 
governor  of  California,  out  of  the  department,  and  was  himself  proclaimed  gov- 
ernor in  his  stead.  Acting  in  conjunction  with  General  Mariano  Gaudalupe 
Vallejo  and  Don  Jose  Castro,  and  aiming  at  annexation  with  the  United  States, 
he  declared  California  to  be  completely  independent  of  Mexico,  and  erected  into 
a free  and  sovereign  state — cl  Estaclo  libre  y soberano  de  la  Alta  California — 
and  raised  a flag  like  that  of  the  United  States,  but  with  a single  star.  This  re- 
volt was  finally  abandoned  on  certain  concessions  being  made  by  the  central  gov- 
ernment, including  the  appointment  of  Alvarado  as  constitutional  governor.  In 
1842  President  Santa  Anna  sent  General  Manuel  Miclieltorena  to  California  as 
governor  and  commandant  general,  with  150  persons  to  act  as  officials,  and 
an  army  of  300  convicts,  drawn  from  the  prisons  of  Mexico.*  But  he 


° I should  not  dare  to  credit  this  act  of  Santa  Anna  if  it  were  not  officially  substantiated 
beyond  any  doubt.  It  was  jfliblished  at  the  time,  at  Mexico,  in  El  Obscrcador  Judicial 
y de  Lcgislacion,  1842,  vol.  i,  p.  372,  and  also  afterwards,  in  the  Coleccion  de  los  Decrees  y 
Ordenes  de  Interes  Comun.  que  dicto  el  gobier no  provisional  en  virtud  de  las  bases  de  Tacubaya , 
Mexico:  Imprcnta  de  J.  M.  Lara,  1850,  page  352,  under  date  of  lebruary  22,  A.  D.  1842, 
and  is  in  the  following  terms  : 

“ministerio  de  justicia  e ixstruccion  publica. 


“ Exmo.  Senor  el  exmo.  Senor  Presidente  Provisional,  en  uso  de  la  Faeultad  que  concede 
et  art.  7°  de  las  bases  acordadas  en  Tacubaya  y juradas  por  los  represententes  de  los  departa- 
mentos,  ha  tenido  a cieu  disponer  : que  de  los  reos  senteueiados  a presidio  que  existan  en  las 
cArceles  de  esta  capital,  se  destinen  trescientos  al  departamento  de  Califoruias,  escogieudoal 
efecto  a los  que  sengan  algun  oficio  o industria  util ; en  el  coucepto  de  que  si  al  llegar  a aquel 
destino  hubieren  guardado  buena  conducta,  & juieio  del  gobierno  departmental,  se  les  recajarA 


una  parte  de  su  condena,  o se  les  indultarA  del  todo,  segun  los  servicios  que  prestareu,  y 
aun  se  auxiliara  a sus  familias  para  qua  vayan  .4  unirse  con  ellos,  daudoles  terrenes  y los  in- 


hacer  saber  esta  suprema  disposition  a los  presidiarios  que  al  indicate  efecto  fueron  escqgidos. 
“Exmo.  Senor  Gobernador  del  Departamento  de  Mexico.” 
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too,  after  a stormy  at! ministration,  was  forced  to  retire,  in  the  year  1S45,  after 
having  stipulated  with  the  insurgents  by  the  treaty  of  Cahuenga— so  styled 
trom  the  rancho  of  that  name  where  it  was  conducted— -that  he  and  his  adher- 
ents  might  march  away  with  their  side  arms  with  all  the  honors  of  war.  The 
crisis  of  severance  from  the  mother  republic  became  every  day  more  inevitable 
dissatisfied  as  the  Californians  were  with  the  exactions  and  oppressions  of  the 
cen  ,ia  govt  i nment,  and  with  the  importation  from  Mexico  of  a convict  soldiery, 
T 10  Sra(\uatc(|>  from  the  camp  to  become  turbulent  citizens  or  ferocious  bandits 
the  question  of  secession  from  Mexico  was  freely  discussed  and  its  policy  ap- 
proved. I hey  differed  only  as  to  what  great  political  power  should  be  invoked 
tor  protection  and  annexation.  The  departmental  assembly  of  California,  in  the 
}ear  1846,  passed  a law  for  the  election  of  delegates  to  a junta,  or  extraordi- 
nary  convention,  to  be  styled  “The  general  council  of  the  united  pueblos  of  the 
CaJiforrnas  : el  concejo  general  del  os  pueblos  unidos  de  California,”  which  was 
o meet  at  Santa  Barbara  on  June  15,  1846,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
destiny  of  California.  Meanwhile  the  resident  consuls  and  agents  of  the  three 
great  powers  which  were  striving  for  the  possession  of  California -Forbes  for 
Creat  Britain,  Guys  for  France,  and  Larkin  for  the  United  States— commenced 
. eir  movoments  and  counter  movements,  each  hoping  to  gain  the  predominat- 
ing influence  in  the  coming  convention.  But  the  result  of  an  informal  meeting 
of  some  of  the  leading  men  of  California,  at  the  house  of  Don  Jose  Castro,  in 
Monterey,  dissipated  all  these  hopes,  and  showed  that  the  convention,  even  if 
held,  must  prove  an  utter  failure.  On  that  occasion  a native  Californian,  whom 
it  would  be  invidious  to  mention,  as  he  is  now  a loyal  citizen  of  California,  but 
who  then  represented  the  monarchical  party,  spoke  as  follows  :  *  * 

“ Excellent  Sirs,  to  what  a deplorable  condition  is  our  country  reduced  ! 
Mexico,  professing  to  be  our  mother  and  our  protectress,  has  given  us  neither 
arms,  nor  money,  nor  the  materials  of  war  for  our  defence.  She  is  not  likely 
to  do  anything  in  our  behalf,  although  she  is  quite  willing  to  afflict  us  with  her 
extortiouate  minions,  who  come  hither  in  the  guise  of  soldiers  and  civil  officers 
to  laiass  and  oppress  our  people.  We  possess  a glorious  country,  capable  of 
attaining  a physical  and  moral  greatness  corresponding  with  the  grandeur  and 
beauty  which  an  Almighty  hand  has  stamped  upon  the  face  of  our  beloved  Cali- 
fornia. But  although  nature  has  been  prodigal,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  we  are 
not  in  a position  to  avail  ourselves  of  her  bounty.  Our  population  is  not  large, 
and  it  is  sparsely  scattered  over  valley  and  mountain,  covering  an  immense 
area  of  virgin  soil,  destitute  of  roads,  and  traversed  with  difficulty  ; hence  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  collect  an  army  of  any  considerable  force.  Our  people  are 
pooi,  as  well  as  few,  and  cannot  well  govern  themselves  and  maintain  a decent 
show  of  sovereign  power.  Although  we  live  in  the  midst  of  plenty,  we  lay  up 
not  nog;  but,  tilling  the  earth  in  an  imperfect  maner,  all  our  time  is  required  to 
procure  subsistence  for  ourselves  and  our  families.  Thus  circumstanced,  we 
find  ourselves  threatened  by  hordes  of  Yankee  emigrants,  who  have  already 
begun  to  nock  into  our  country,  and  whose  progress  we  cannot  arrest.  Already 
have  the  wagons  of  that  perfidious  people  scaled  the  almost  inaccessible  summit 
of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  crossed  the  entire  continent,  and  penetrated  the  fruitful 
valley  of  the  Sacramento.  What  that  astonishing  people  will  next  undertake, 

I cannot  say  ; but  in  whatever  enterprise  they  embark,  they  will  be  sure  to  prove 
succt  ssful.  Alieady  aie  these  adventurous  land-voyagers  spreading  themselves 


The  alleged  design  of  converting  California  into  a convict  colony  was  only  a flimsy  pre- 
text tor  lurmg hing  Micheltorena  with  three  hundred  desperate  soldiers  ; still,  it  is  interesting 

ULk?<?'v  tLttt  the  intention  of  making  our  State  the  Botany  Bay  of  Mexico  was  once  thus 
officially  announced. 

* 7 he  speeches  which  follow  were  reduced  to  writing  at  the  time,  by  the  late  Thomas  O. 
Larkin,  then  American  consul  at  Monterey.  The  first  had  already  been  delivered,  in  sub- 
stance, in  the  Departmental  Assembly. 
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far  and  wide  over  a country  which  seems  suited  to  their  taste.  They  are  cul- 
tivating farms,  establishing  vineyards,  erecting  mills,  sawing  up  lumber,  build- 
ing  w oik  shops,  and  doing  a thousand  other  things  which  seem  natural  to  them, 
but  which  Californians  neglect  or  despise.  What,  then,  are  we  to  do?  Shall 
we  rem;dn  supine,  while  these  daring  strangers  are  overrunning  our  fertile  plains, 
and  gradually  outnumbering  and  displacing  us  ? Shall  these  incursions  go  on 
unchecked,  until  we  shall  become  strangers  in  our  own  land  ? We  cannot  suc- 
cessfully oppose  them  by  our  own  unaided  power,  and  the  swelling  tide  of 
emigration  renders  the  odds  against  us  more  powerful  every  day.  We  cannot 
stand  alone  against  them,  nor  can  we  creditably  maintain  our  independence 
e\en  against  them,  nor  can  w7e  creditably  maintain  our  independence  even  against 
Mexico  ; but  there  is  something  which  we  can  do,  which  will  elevate  our  country, 
strengthen  her  at  all  points,  and  yet  enable  us  to  preserve  our  identity  and  re- 
main masters  of  our  own  soil.  Perhaps  what  I am  about  to  suggest  may  seem 
to  some  faint-hearted  and  dishonorable.  But  to  me  it  does  not  appear  so.  It 
is  the  last  hope  of  a feeble  people,  struggling  against  a tyrannical  government, 
which  claims  their  submission  at  home,  and  threatened  by  bands  of  avaricious 
strangers  from  without,  voluntarily  to  connect  themselves  with  a power  able  and 
willing  to  defend  and  preserve  them.  It  is  the  right  and  duty  of  the  weak  to 
demand  support  from  the  strong,  provided  the  demand  be  made  upon  terms 
just  to  both  parties.  I see  no  dishonor  in  this  last  refuge  of  the  oppressed  and 
powerless,  and  I boldly  avow  that  such  is  the  step  I would  now  have  California 
take.  There  are  two  great  powers  in  Europe,  which  seem  destined  to  divide 
between  them  the  unappropriated  countries  of  the  world.  They  have  large 
fleets  and  armies  not  unpracticed  in  the  art  of  war.  Is  it  not  better  to  connect 
ourselves  with  one  of  these  powerful  nations  than  to  struggle  on  without  hope, 
as  we  are  doing  now  ? Is  it  not  better  that  one  of  them  should  be  invited  to 
send  a fleet  and  an  army  to  protect  California,  rather  than  we  should  fall  an  easy 
prey  to  the  lawless  adventurers  who  are  overrunning  our  beautiful  country  ? I 
pronounce  for  annexation  to  France  or  England,  and  the  people  of  California  will 
never  regret  having  taken  my  advice.  They  will  no  longer  be  subjected  to  the 
trouble  and  grievous  expense  of  governing  themselves,  and  their  beef,  and  their 
grain,  which  they  produce  in  such  abundance,  would  find  a ready  market  among 
the  new  comers.  But  I hear  some  one  say,  “No  monarchy  !”#  But  is  not  mon- 
archy better  than  anarchy?  Is  not  existence  in  some  shape  better  than  anni- 
hilation? No  monarchy!  And  what  is  there  so  terrible  in  a monarchy?  Have 
we  not  all  lived  under  a monarchy  far  more  despotic  than  that  of  France  or 
England,  and  were  not  our  people  happy  under  it  ? Have  not  the  leading  men 
among  our  agriculturists  been  bred  beneath  the  royal  rule  of  Spain,  and  have 
they  been  happier  since  the  mock  republic  of  Mexico  has  supplied  its  place  ? 
Nay,  does  not  every  man  abhor  the  miserable  abortion  christened  the  republic 
of  Mexico,  and  look  back  with  regret  to  the  golden  days  of  the  Spanish  mon- 
archy ? Let  us  restore  that  glorious  era.  Then  may  our  people  go  quietly  to 
their  ranchos,  and  live  there  as  of  yore,  leading  a merry  and  thoughtless  life, 
untroubled  by  politics  or  cares  of  state,  sure  of  what  is  their  own,  and  safe 
from  the  incursions  of  the  Yankees,  who  would  soon  be  forced  to  retreat  into 
their  own  country.” 

To  these  arguments  General  Mariano  G.  Vallejo,  a native  of  California,  whom 
we  are  proud  to  number  among  the  members  of  this  society,  and  who  has  not 
lost  our  esteem  in  consequence  of  the  assaults  made  upon  him  by  those  who 
have  succeeded  in  confiscating  so  large  a portion  of  that  landed  property  of  the 
native  Californians,  whose  possession  was  guaranteed  to  them  by  the  treaty  of 
Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  replied  as  follows  : 

“ I cannot,  gentlemen,  coincide  in  opinion  with  the  military  and  civil  func- 
tionaries who  have  advocated  the  cession  of  our  country  to  France  or  England. 
It  is  most  true  that  to  rely  any  longer  upon  Mexico  to  govern  and  defend  us 
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would  be  idle  and  absurd.  To  this  extent  I fully  agree  with  my  distinguished 
colleagues.  It  is  true  that  we  possess  a noble  country,  every  way  calculated,  from 
posi  ion  and  resources,  to  become  great  and  powerful.  For  that  very  reason  I 
won  d no  have  her  a mere  dependence  upon  a foreign  monarchy,  naturally  alien, 
f"u'“  T,lfferent  f°  0ur  "!terest,8  aud  our  weIfere.  It  is  not to  be  dented  that 

, owerAd  S1  \ave  nTn  •'mes  tbrown  tbem3elves  upon  the  protection  of  their 
an  ease  , P S^s.  1 he  Bl'itons  invoked  the  aid  of  the  warlike  Saxons,  and  fell 

"Cffi  i*  !h‘r  PTl,°rS'  W 10Jseized  t!,eir  la,lds  aild  treated  them  as  slaves, 
the  'Til  ' t lat  feeb!e  and  distracted  provinces  had  appealed  for  aid  to 
t .e  all-conqueiuig  arms  ot  imperial  Rome,  aud  they  were  al  the  same  time  pro- 
of do,  a,K  subjugat®d  by  tbcir  grasping  ally.  Even  could  we  tolerate  the  idea 
penitence,  ought  we  to  go  to  distant  Europe  for  a master  ? What  possi- 
ble sympathy  could  exist  between  us  and  a nation  separated  from  us  by 
tivo  vast  oceans  ? But  waiving  this  insuperable  objection,  how  could  we 

Seakeiilhtlvmoef  TfOT  ‘ f domiuion  of  a mo,la,-cl>  ?-for  although  others 
.peak  lightly  Of  a form  of  government,  as  a freeman  I cannot  do  so.  We 

are  republicans.  ( Badly  governed  and  badly  situated  as  we  are,  still  we 

fie  a11’  Sentiment,  republicans.  So  far  as  we  are  governed  at  all  we  af 

east,  profess  to  be  self-governed.  Who,  then,  that  posTelses  true  patriotism 

nil  consent  to  subject  himself  and  children  to  the  caprices  of  a foreign  king 

and  his  official  mimons  ? But,  it  is  asked,  if  we  do  not  throw  ourselves  upon 

the  protection  of  i ranee  or  England,  what  shall  we  do  ? I do  not  come  here  to 

support  the  existing  order  of  things,  but  I come  prepared  to  propose  instant  and 

effective  action  to  extricate  our  country  from  her  present  forlorn  condition.  My 

opinion  is  made  up  that  we  must  persevere  in  throwing  off  the  galling  yoke 

of  Mexico  and  proclaim  our  independence  forever.  We  have  endure/  her 

A nC1w  nCOnt.°Mnt8  and  h-ef  vlllTua  soldieiT  untiI  we  can  endure  no  longer. 
All  will  probably  agree  with  me  that  we  ought  at  once  to  rid  ourselves  of  what 

ay  remain  oi  Mexican  domination.  But  some  profess  to  doubt  our  ability  to 

maintain  our  position.  lo  my  mind  there  comes  no  doubt.  Look  at  Texas 

and  see  how  long  she  withstood  the  power  of  united  Mexico.  The  resources  of 

exas  w ei e not  to  be  compared  with  ours,  and  she  was  much  nearer  to  her  enemy 

than  we  are.  Our  position  is  so  remote,  either  by  land  or  sea,  that  we  are  in  no 

danger  from  a Mexican  invasion.  Why,  then,  should  we  hesitate  still  to  assert  our 

. dependence  ? We  have  indeed  taken  the  first  step  by  electing  our  own  governor  • 

but  another  remains  to  be  taken.  I will  mention  it  plainly  and  distinctly  It  is  am 

I feOnlr  ' "l  ,"Td  States'  In  contemplating  this  consummation  of  our  destiny 
1 feel  nothing  but  pleasure,  and  I ask  you  to  share  it.  Discard  old  prejudices,  dis- 

regVd  old  customs,  and  prepare  for  the  glorious  change  which  awaits  our  coun- 
tiy.  hy  should  we  shrink  from  incorporating  ourselves  with  the  happiest 
and  freest  natibn  in  the  world,  destined  soon  to  be  the  most  wealthy  and  power- 
■■  hy  should  we  go  abroad  for  protection,  when  this  great  nation  is  our 
adjoining  neighbor  ? When  we  join  our  fortune  to  hers  we  shall  not  become 
subjects,  but  fellow-citizens,  possessing  all  the  rights  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  and  choosing  our  own  federal  aud  local  rulers.  We  shall  have  a stable 
government  and  just  laws.  California  Will  grow  strong «nd  flourish,  and  her 
S ,t  b«  prosperous,  happy  and  free.  Look  not,  therefore,  with  jealousy 
upon  the  hardy  pioneers  who  scale  our  mountains  and  cultivate  our  unoccupied 

plains  but  rather  welcome  them  as  brothers  who  come  to  share  with  us  a com- 
mon  destiny.” 

Upon  the  conclusion  of  these  remarks  General  Vallejo  and  his  friends  retired 
in  a )(>(  y rom  the  meeting,  and  he  immediately  addressed  a letter  to  the  erov- 
ernnr  reaffirming  the  views  which  he  had  expressed,  and  declared  that  he  would 
t ‘ 1,1  an^  Projcct  for  annexation  to  any  nationality  except  that  of  the 
ni/(  ?r  K’^  any  office  under  any  government  which  proposed  to  sur- 

render California  to  any  European  monarchy ; and  thereupon  he  and  his  sup- 
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porters  retired  to  their  homes.  This  movement  on  the  part  of  General  Vallejo 
destroyed  the  prospects  of  the  convention,  so  that,  although  its  members  were 
elected,  it  never  met  for  want  of  a quorum  ; and  within  a few  months  thereafter 
California  was  in  the  possession  of  the  United  States,  by  the  taking  of  Mon- 
terey, by  Commodore  Sloat,  on  July  7,  A.  D.  1S46. 

ENDEAVORS  OF  RUSSIA  TO  OCCUPY  CALIFORNIA. 

Meanwhile  the  Russians  had  for  some  time  been  quietly  insinuating  them- 
selves upon  the  northern  coast  of  California,  with  a view  to  its  permanent  occu- 
pation. In  the  year  1812  they  established  themselves  at  the  port  of  Bodega, 
having  previously  obtained  permission  to  do  so  from  the  authorities  of  Spain,  for 
the  alleged  purpose  of  maintaining  fisheries  and  hunting  for  furs.  But  already, 
as  early  as  the  year  1815,  they  had  established  large  ranchos  in  the  interior, 
had  purchased  cattle  of  the  Spanish  inhabitants,  and  had  devoted  themselves  to 
the  rearing  of  herds  and  the  production  of  wheat.  During  the  revolutionary 
troubles  in  Mexico,  the  Russians  held  themselves  to  have  become  the  actual 
owners  of  the  territory  which  they  occupied.  About  forty  miles  from  Bodega, 
beyond  the  river  San  Sebastian,  they  constructed  a fort,  which  they  called 
Slawianski,  but  which  the  Mexicans  designated  as  the  Fort  of  Ross.  Over  this 
floated  the  Russian  flag,  and  a military  governor  was  in  command,  appointed  by 
the  Czar  of  Russia.  So  carefully  was  this  military  colony  fostered  by  its  own 
government,  that  it  possessed  one-sixth  of  the  white  population  of  California  in 
the  year  1842.  But,  on  the  final  acquisition  of  California  by  the  United  States, 
the  military  colony  was  withdrawn,  and  most  if  not  all  the  Russian  population 
retired  at  or  about  the  same  time. 


THESE  VARIOUS  GOVERNMENTS  HAD  NO  KNOWLEDGE  OF  THE  MINERAL  WEALTH 

OF  CALIFORNIA. 

When  we  consider  what  the  causes  were  which  have  so  rapidly  developed 
California  to  her  present  position,  it  seems  surprising  to  us  that  the  existence  of 
precious  metals  within  her  limits  was  not  only  not  suspected,  but  was  even  most 
authoritatively  denied.  The  acquisition  of  California  was  considered  desirable 
by  all  these  nations,  because  it  was  known  that  her  conditions  of  climate  and 
soil  were  such,  that  her  agricultural  sources  and  productions  must  be  almost 
incalculable ; that  she  must  become  the  seat  of  an  immense  population  of  a 
highly  civilized  and  prosperous  people,  and  there  form  the  nucleus  of  an  empire  of 
political  and  commercial  power  which  must  exert  a controlling  influence  over  all  the 
coasts  of  the  Pacific  ocean.  The  United  States,  in  particular,  found  themselves 
almost  in  contiguity  with  the  future  seat  of  so  much  prosperity,  wealth,  and 
power,  and  naturally  desired  that  it  should  become  their  own.  • But  although 
rumors  of  the  existence  of  gold  in  California  had  occasionally  been  heard,  still 
they  had  never  been  verified,  or  traced  to  any  reliable  source;  and  they  were 
regarded  as  we  now  regard  the  fabulous  stories  of  the  golden  sands  of  Gold 
lake,  or  those  of  “ Silver  Planches, ” which  are  said  to  exist  in  the  inaccessible 
deserts  of  Arizona.  J^t  seems  strange*  to  us,  that,  when  the  geological  character 
of  this  country  was  so  well  known  and  so  minutely  described,  the  existence  of 
the  precious  metals  in  any  large  quantity  should  have  been  so  explicitly  denied. 
De  Mofras  uses  the  following  language : 

“There  are  no  minerals  which  can  be  exported  from  California.  The  mines 
of  silver  and  of  lead  which  are  situated  near  Monterey  are  known  only  by  the 
result  of  some  very  simple  assays.  Some  deposits  of  marble,  of  copper  and  iron, 
some  traces  of  mineral  coal  which  are  found  near  Santa  Cruz,  some  mines  of 
ochre,  sulphur,  asphaltum,  kaolin,  and  of  salt,  have  not  been  examined  with 
sufficient  care.  The  only  mine  at  present  operated  in  this  country  is  a vein  of 
virgin  gold  near  the  mission  of  San  Fernando,  which  yields  about  an  ounce  a 
day  of  pure  gold,  and  is  worked  by  a Freuchmau  named  Baric. 
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Tli o geological  constitution  of  the  soil  of  California  is  very  simple.  The 
base  of  the  Rocky  mountains  is  formed  of  granites  of  various  colors,  sometimes 
whitish  with  spots  of  black,  sometimes  gray  or  red  ; above  are. stratifications  of 
gneiss,  hornblende,  quartz  and  talcose  slate,  similar  to  those  which  in  Mexico 
enclose  veins  of  gold,  micaceous  schist,  and  talcose  schist.” 

And  yet,  with  all  this  explicit  description,  which  gave  rise  to  the  recorded 
suggestion  that  this  geological  formation  was  the  same  as  that  which  in  Mex- 
ico contained  veins  of  gold,  it  never  occurred  to  anyone  of  the  statesmen  or  ex- 
p orers  who  interested  themselves  in  the  acquisition  of  California  that  mines  of 
the  precious  metals  existed  within  her  limits.* 

OT  R GRATITUDE  TO  THE  GIVER  OF  THIS  GIFT. 

ye  have  thus  shown  that  our  position  in  California  is  not  an  accidental  one, 
the  r8U,,,of  “ lo"?  train  of  causes  in  which  human  agencies  were  ac- 
t el>  at  "ork.  AY  e should  do  mjustice  to  ourselves,  on  this  occasion,  if  we  did 
not  give  utterance  to  higher  sentiments  than  those  of  admiration  for  the  patriot- 
ism of  our  fathers  and  the  skill  of  our  statesmen.  We  do  not  entertain  those 
notions  of  modem  atheism,  thinly  disguised  under  the  epithet  of  pantheism, 
which  limit  the  operative  creation  of  God  to  the  diffusion  of  a thin,  gaseous  sub- 
stance throughout  infinite  space,  upon  which  he  set  the  impress  of  his  law  and 
then  went  to  sleep  leaving  the  existing  universe  to  be  evolved  from  a succession 
ot  vortices.  AY  e do  not  believe  that  the  whole  animal  and  vegetable  creations 
have  been  ev  olved  from  bubbles  of  albumen,  nor  even  that  pantheistical  philos- 
ophers  are  only  fully  developed  baboons,  however  probable  this  latter  might 
seem.  I his  theory  was  first  popularly  presented  to  the  world  in  a most  shal- 
low and  unscientific  work  called  The  Vestiges  of  Creation,  whose  author  never 
dared  o expose  himself  to  general  ridicule  by  revealing  his  name,  because,  just 
aftei  the  publication  of  his  book,  Lord  Rosse  turned  his  tremendous  telescope 
upon  the  gaseous  pantheistic  nebulae,  and  instantly  resolved  them  into  fixed 
starry  points.  We  believe  as  geology  teaches  us,  that  God  has  often,  and  at 
remotely  successive  periods,  interposed  in  the  formation  of  the  physical  world,  fit- 
ting it  for  the  creation  and  habitation  of  man.  We  believe  that  He  still  acts  in 
history,  preparing  great  events,  rewarding  nations  and  men  for  goodness,  and 
punishing  them  for  crime.  Me  believe  that  His  adoration  is  not  superstitious, 
nor  prayer  an  un philosophical  act.  “ If  the  Lord  had  not  been  on  our  side-1 
yea,  if  the  Lord  had  not  been  on  our  side,”  we  should  not  now  possess  this 
beautiful  and  glorious  California,  nor  hope  to  transmit  it  as  an  inheritance  to  our 
descendants.  To  Him,  therefore,  we  pour  out  our  collected  tribute  of  gratitude, 
and  invoke  His  protection  for  ourselves  and  our  children. 

• • OUR  DUTY  TO  THE  FUTURE. 

Standing,  as  we  do,  between  the  mighty  past  and  the  mysterious  future 
recognizing  our  gratitude  to  our  fathers  and  our  duty  to  our  children  let 
us  this  day  make  a public  confession  and  a solemn  covenant.  Let  us  con- 

— - ~ 

In  closing  the  historical  narrative,  it  may  be  assumed  as  a fact  that  the  inevitable  run 
ure  between  Mexico  and  the  United  States  was  hastened  bv  the  governments  of  both  co^n 
tries  with  the  expectation  that  the  existpnrp.nf  war  . t , . f ,°.un. 


nronose S r .government  to  pass  him  through  its  blockade  of  Vera  Cruz  on  his 

£nerail,*M,L  tT"  ^ fra“,b t representation  that  although  he  waa  the  ablest 

»r  « hi,  cou?  .h“v<”  and."r°"ld  undoubtedly  command  their  armies  during  the 

foreign  intum tVi  ^ /i * 6 &nd  the  country  would  prevent  the  establishment  of  a 

: i Jr..;  L1(ire  ; an(^  ^,at  the  President  of  the  United  States,  appreciating  these  con- 

rw  8anta  An™  t0  land  ,at  LVera  Cruz  perfectly ’free  to  pursue  his  own 
Zh!  Jr  < I h^re  are  gentlemen  of  the  highest  respectability  residing  in  California 

who  came  here  upon  the  personal  assurance  of  President  Polk,  in  P-46,  that  the  war  should 
not  be  concluded  until  Upper  California  was  secured  by  treaty  to  the  United  States. 
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fess  that  those  of  us  who  have  come  into  this  country  since  the  discovery 
of  gold  in  California  was  announced  to  the  world,  came  here  rather  with 
the  spirit  of  adrventure  than  with  the  intention  of  remaining  here  as  per- 
manent residents;  that  we  came  here  to  gather  our  share  of  the  mineral 
treasures  of  the  land,  and  then  to  return  to  the  homes  of  our  youth,  there  to 
spend  the  remainder  of  our  lives ; that,  at  first,  we  took  no  thought  to  found 
here  the  institutions  of  a higher  civilization,  nor  even  to  cultivate  social  rela- 
tions ; and  that,  in  this  solitary  isolation  to  which  we  condemned  ourselves  for  the 
sake  of  gain,  it  was  true,  in  a certain  sense,  of  us,  as  individuals,  that  il  our 
hands  were  against  every  one,  and  every  one’s  hand  against  us.”  Let  us  con- 
fess that  this  Islimaelitish  tradition  has  still  a certain  influence  upon  us,  and 
that  we  do  not  devote  ourselves  as  fully  as  we  ought  to  the  preparation  for  the 
great  future  of  California  ; and  let  us  resolve  that  this  day  shall  form  a new  era 
in  our  organized  efforts.  The  faculties  of  man  are  threefold,  intellectual,  moral, 
and  aesthetic ; he  has  reasoning  powers  which  can  be  cultivated  ; a moral  and 
religious  sense  which  can  be  elevated  ; and  a perception  of  the  beautiful  in 
nature  and  art  which  can  be  developed  into  a source  of  happiness  and  refinement. 
As  of  men,  so  of  nations,  for  nations  are  but  aggregates  of  men.  The  man  who  is 
wanting  in  cultivation  of  any  of  these  faculties  is  but  an  imperfect  man;  a 
nation  which  is  thus  deficient  can  never  act  a perfect  part  in  the  history  of  tire 
world.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  were  powerful  peoples,  highly  developed  in 
intellect  and  aesthetics,  but  in  religion  and  morals  they  possessed  only  the  gross 
and  sensual  superstitions  of  paganism.  The  Puritans  of  New  England  were 
highly  cultivated  intellectually  and  morally,  but  not  aesthetically ; they  were  a 
strong,  stern,  and  unsocial  race.  The  politicians  of  the  French  revolution  were 
men  of  powerful  intellects,  and  of  high  culture  in  literature  and  art,  but  they 
were  wanting  in  religious  sentiment,  and  disbelievers  in  the  ever-present  working 
of  an  intelligent  and  personal  Deity;  so  that  even  Robespierre,  contemplating 
the  threatened  dissolution  of  his  political  system,  cried  out  in  his  agony : “ If  there 
is  no  God,  then  we  must  create  one!”  Deficiency  in  aesthetic  culture  is  com- 
monly the  want  of  new  countries.  The  want  of  culture  has  been  ascribed  to  us  in 
California;  by  this  is  meant  the  want  of  intimate  and  refined  social  culture,  of 
the  perception  of  the  beautiful  in  nature  and  in  art — of  that  beautiful  in  nature, 
and  that  ideal  of  human  perfection,  which  the  painter  strives  to  perpetuate  on 
his  canvas,  the  statuary  to  embody  in  marble,  the  poet  to  crystallize  in  his 
verse,  and  the  musician  to  bring  up  from  the  profoundest  depths  of  the  human 
soul.  The  charge  brought  against  us  is  in  a large  measure  true,  as  it  is  always 
true  of  new  populations  ; but  we  have  advanced  so'  rapidly  to  a high  degree  of 
prosperity  that  it  ought  to  be  true  no  longer,  and  we  ought  ourselves  to  remove 
this  great  reproach.  Let  us  resolve,  then,  that  we  will  do  all  in  our  power  to 
develop  aesthetic  culture  in  California ; that  we  will  not  only  d^*ote  our  aid  to 
the  foundation  of  churches,  colleges,  schools,  and  the  kindred  institutions  of 
morals,  science,  and  humanity,  but  also  to  the  cultivation  of  arts,  of  the  percep- 
tion of  the  beautiful,  to  the  advancement  of  painting  and  statuary.  So  shall 
•we  do  our  duty  to  the  future  ; so  shall  come  after  us  generations  of  Californians 
against  whom  no  such  reproach  can  be  brought — a perfect  race,  equally  devel- 
oped in  their  threefold  faculties,  by  intellectual,  moral,  and  aesthetic  culture. 

OUR  CELEBRATION,  TEN  YEARS  HENCE,  OF  THE  HUNDREDTH  BIRTHDAY  OF 

OUR  CITY. 

San  Francisco  was  founded  by  a colony  of  soldiers  and  settlers  who  came 
up  for  that  purpose  from  Monterey,  overland  and  by  sea,  in  1776,  and  imme- 
diately set  about  constructing  a chapel  at  the  presidio,  after  which  the  following 
proceeding  took  place,  as  recorded  by  Father  Palou,  one  of  the  missionary 
priests  who  belonged  to  the  expedition : 
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“We  took  formal  possession  of  the  presidio  on  the  seventeenth  day  of  Septem- 
ber, the  anniversary  of  the  impression  of  the  wounds  of  our  Father  San  Francisco, 
the  patron  of  the  presidio  and  mission.  I said  the  first  mass,  and  after  blessing 
the  site,  {despues  del  bendito,)  the  elevation  and  adoration  of  the  holy  cross,  and 
the  conclusion  of  the  service  with  the  Te  Dcum,  the  officers  took  formal  pos- 
session in  the  name  of  our  sovereign,  with  many  discharges  of  cannon,  both  on 
sea  and  land,  and  the  musketry  of  the  soldiers.” 

The  seventeenth  of  September,  A.  D.  1776,  must  therefore  be  considered  the 
date  of  the  foundation  of  San  Francisco. 

Ten  years  from  now  San  Francisco  will  have  completed  the  hundredth  year 
of  her  existence.  In  ten  years  most  of  us,  under  the  ordinary  providence  of 
God,  will  be  still  living.  Let  us  then,  on  the  hundredth  birthday  of  our  be- 
loved city,  go  up  and  celebrate  it  on  the  plain  of  the  presidio,  where  she  was 
born.  Let  us  at  that  time  renew  the  solemn  exercises  by  which  the  soil  was 
consecrated  to  civilization  : the  blessing  of  holy  mother  church  will  not  hurt  the 
most  zealous  Protestant  among  us.  Let  us  rear  mast-high  the  old  flag  of  Spain, 
with  full  military  honors,  to  be  replaced  with  equal  honor  by  that  of  Mexico, 
which  in  its  turn  shall  give  place,  with  “ great  discharge  of  musketry  and  of 
cannon,”  to  our  own  national  emblem  of  unity  and  strength  ! 

CONCLUSION. 

It  is  the  singularly  good  fortune  of  the  members  of  our  society  that  they  have 
an  assured  position  in  the  history  of  California,  and  one  which  can  never  be 
taken  away  from  them.  Whatever  the  future  may  have  in  store  for  us  as  indi- 
viduals, the  Corporate  Society  of  California  Pioneers  has  had  an  existence  whose 
records  must  always  remain  in  the  literature  and  history  of  California.  Our 
banner  is  here,  on  which  our  names  are  inscribed,  and  that  banner  will  always 
float  at  the  head  of  the  “ innumerable  caravan”  of  the  countless  generations  who 
are  to  succeed  us — of  that  column  which,  like  the  Macedonian  phalanx,  widen- 
ing as  it  deepens,  shall  draw  its  vast  recruits  as  well  from  the  tropical  regions  of 
the  equator  as  from  the  confines  of  the  frozen  ocean.  Behold  the  thin  mist  curl- 
ing  up  from  the  ripple  where  the  sunbeam  kisses  the  western  sea!  It  mounts 
to  Heaven,  and  on  its  slight  curtain  Aurora  paints  the  glories  of  the  rising 
sun;  condenses  itself  into  the  fleecy  whiteness  which  decorates  the  sky  of 
June;  piles  up  the  mighty  thunder-cloud,  with  blackened  base  and  Al- 
pine peaks  of  dazzling  brightness;  and,  at  the  signal  of  the  far-flash- 
ing red  artillery”  of  Heaven,  and  with  reverberating  crash,  dissolves  itself 
in  gentle  rain  ; descends  with  refreshing  coolness  on  the  thirsty  land,  rushes 
in  torrents  of  sheety  foam  adown  the  mountain  side ; swells  the  vast  river  to  its 
grassy  brink,  and  then  returns  its  tributary  volume  to  the  mother  ocean.  So  count- 
less as  the  innumerable  drops  of  rain  shall  be  the  people  that  come  after  us.  So 
shall  they  rise  up  from  the  mists  of  the  future,  filling  Heaven  and  earth  and  sea 
with  the  beauty,  greatness,  and  goodness  of  their  acts,  and  then  return,  like  us, 
to  the  great  source  from  which  they  came.  And  among  them,  what  multitudes 
of  unborn  painters,  sculptors,  poets,  merchant-princes,  generals  and  statesmen! 
Unknown  they  are  to  us,  but  sure  to  be — most  of  them  still  sleeping  in  the  vast 
caverns  where  repose  the  unborn  generations  of  mankind.  But  from  the  depths 
of  the  mists  which  conceal  them,  we  already  hear  the  reverberations  of  their 
heavy  tread.  The  parting  haze  already  reveals  the  outline  of  the  giant 
forms  of  their  leaders,  but,  alas,  their  faces  are  veiled  ! These  are  the  men  for 
w hose  coming  we  are  to  prepare  this  California  of  ours  ; these  are  the  men  who 
are  to  erect  on  the  Pacific  coast  the  imperial  throne  of  the  great  American  em- 
pire ! 


H.  Ex.  Doc.  29 
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LETTER 


FROM  THE 


SECRETARY  OE  TIIE  TREASURY, 


enclosing 


Report  ^/orppeciol  commissioner Jor  the  collection  of  statistics 


up™  $old  and  silver  rrnmng  east  of  the  Rocky 


mountains. 


FEB,a,'KV  15’  1867-Ecf»™d  * ‘to  Co““tt«e  on  Mines  and  Mining  and  ordered  to  be 


Treasury  Department, 

Mr.  James  W.  T%Ior  who ‘E®  ^ m0Hnta™> 
collection  of  statistical  .information  ojr  that  snbjif  Sy  f°r  the 

yi formation  concerning  the  e-old  «md  ' ’ r iellable  statistical 

Stories,”  I referred  the  inouirv  in  A,  , , f3  °f  the  we»tem  States  and  Tor- 

tains  to  Mr.  J.  R^ss was’ T 1 ^ ^ m0aD' 

Representatives  on  the  8th  of  January  1 un  ‘ trai?sm|tted  to  the  House  of 
tensive  districts  of  New  Mexico  Colorado  Mo  ?maIn£d  for  consideration  ex- 
which  may  be  properly  “d. 

the  mineral  statistics  of  those  ree-iontt  P,n^ioii  • &™tes  and  Territories;  and 

gold  and  silver,  were  referred  to^fn  Taylor^'7  “ r®gard  *°  the  Ptodacti’oa  of 

30me  “Nation  upon  the  sit- 

rnnge,  with  some  generaf  statements  of  the  prodSn'of  tZ*  °f  *®  Alleg7ny 
Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and  other  parts  of  TUhi  L A f th  piiecI0!Js  metals  in 

by  the  direction  of  this  depttment  with  a^ ^‘wY ^"biTon 

districts  within  the  territorv  of  tLo  tTiY+  i c*  * a , a gold-bearing 

northern  frontier.  TheSed  tonicsofth,®  Y Yf'7  reIated  “>  «u? 

gold  and  silver  in  other  quarters  of the  world  and  The  Xc/ofo?  pi'°ductlon  of 

ferred  to  may° prove vtduaW^contributionYo'thepubUcYf^0  ^7®  ‘ 

to  the  great  mineral  resources  of  the  United  States.  ormatJon  m reference 

1 am,  very  truly,  your  obedient  servant, 

II.  McCULLOCH, 

Hon.  Schuyler  Colfax,  Secretary  if  the  Treasury. 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Hcprescntativcs 
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Saint  Paul,  February  8,  1867. 

Sir:  In  pursuance  of  your  letter  of  instructions  of  September  12,  1866,  I 
present  some  general  information  in  regard  to  tlie  production  of  gold  and  silver 
in  the  Territories  of  New  Mexico,  Colorado,  and  Montana,  in  a district  of  Min- 
nesota northwest  of  Lake  Superior,  of  which  the  lake  and  river  Vermillion  in- 
dicate the  locality,  and  upon  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Alleghany  range  in  the 
States  of  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  North  Carolina,  Virginia,  and  Maryland, 
with  some  notice  of  recent  discoveries  of  gold  in  New  Hampshire,  Nova  Scotia, 
and  Canada. 

In  a second  instalment  of  this  communication  a general  review  of  the  pro- 
duction of  gold  and  silver  in  other  quarters  of  the  world  is  submitted,. with  the 
purpose  of  indicating  relatively  the  commercial  and  social  importance  of  the 
treasure  product  of  the  United  States. 

A third  division  presents  a summary  of  the  domestic  commerce  from  the  Mis- 
souri river  westward  to  the  interior  or  mining  districts  of  the  United  States, 
having  reference  prominently  to  the  situation  and  prospects  of  railway  commu- 
nication with  the  Rocky  mountains  and  the  Pacific  coast. 

The  brief  period  and  the  limited  means  of  information  which  have  been  avail- 
able since  the  date  of  your  commission  will  confine  the  present  communication 
to  the  form  of  a preliminary  report,  postponing  a fuller  consideration  of  the  topics 
enumerated  to  a subsequent  occasion. 


THE  ROCKY  MOUNTAINS. 

This  designation  no  longer  includes  the  whole  breadth  of  the  Andean  chain  in 
the  United  States.  It  refers  only  to  the  formation  known  in  Mexico  as  the 
Sierra  Madre,  or  Mother  mountain,  from  which  the  Sierra  Nevada  of  California, 
or  the  western  wall  of  the  mountain  mass,  diverges  in  northern  Mexico,  while 
the  intervening  plateau  of  table  lands  is  now  recognized  as  a distinct  and  char- 
acteristic division  of  the  continent.  The  Rocky  mountains,  or  the  cordillera  of 
the  Sierra  Madre,  traverses  the  territory  of  the  United  States  in  a north-north- 
west direction,  from  the  29th  to  the  49th  parallel  of  latitude.  The  average 
elevation  of  its  crest  is  12,000  feet  above  the  sea,  lifting,  for  a breadth  of  300 
miles,  above  the  altitude  of  its  eastern  and  western  piedmonts,  which,  in  the  lati- 
tude of  Denver  and  Great  Salt  Lake,  is  fully  6,000  feet.  Those  valleys,  slopes, 
and  gorges,  which  supply  the  sources  of  the  Missouri,  Yellowstone,  Platte, 
Arkansas,  and  Rio  Grande  rivers,  are  the  prominent  features  of  the  Territories 
of  Montana,  Colorado,  and  New  Mexico,  and  will  be  the  first  topics  of  consid- 
eration in  relation  to  gold  and  silver  mining  east  of  the  Rocky  mountains. 


NEW  MEXICO. 


If  we  compare  a map  of  this  Territory  with  any  similar  publication  of  the 
last  century,  even  as  early  as  a chart  in  Moll’s  atlas  of  1720,  the  vicinity  of 
Santa  Fe  is  represented  as  even  more  populous  than  at  present.  The  Spaniards 
thoroughly  explored  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande,  and  their  mining  settlements 
were  very  numerous  in  the  mountains  of  New  Mexico.  There  is  a tradition 
that  the  Indians,  whose  labor  had  made  the  mines  of  gMd,  silver,  and  copper 
. available  to  their  Spanish  conquerors,  were  at  length  driven  into  insurrection, 
which  was  so  far  successful  as  completely  to  interrupt  all  systematic  mining. 
This  was  about  1680,  and  at  no  subsequent  period  have  the  conditions  of  society 
and  industry  been  favorable  to  the  resumption  of  mining  enterprises.  At  this 
time  Indian  hostilities  prevent  permanent  labor,  and  almost  exploration,  in  the 


remote  districts  of  New  Mexico. 

Twenty  years  ago,  when  Colonel  Doniphan  led  a column  of  American  troops 
to  Santa  Fe  and  Chihuahua,  Dr.  A.  Wizlizenus,  who  accompanied  the  expedi- 
tion as  surgeon  and  for  the  sake  of  scientific  investigation,  reported  that  gold 
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wn?  found  to  a large  extent  in  all  the  mountains  near  Sante  F6,  south  to  a dis- 
tance of  about  one  hundred  miles,  or  as  far  as  Gran  Quivira,  and  north  for  about 
one  hundred  and  twenty  miles,  to  the  river  Sangre  de  Cristo.  Throughout  this 
whole  region  gold-dust  was  then  abundantly  found  by  the  poorer  classes  of 
Mexicans,  who  occupied  themselves  with  the  washing  of  this  metal  in  the  moun- 
tam  streams,  while  at  the  Placer  mountain,  about  thirty  miles  from  Santa  Fe 
gold-bearing  quartz  was  worked.  These  statements  in  regard  to  gold  are  con- 
firmed by  the  second  annual  message  of  acting  Governor  Arny,  delivered  in 
December,  1866,  to  the  legislature  of  New  Mexico,  who  also  reports  the  discov- 
ery  of  thirty  lodes  of  gold,-bearing  quartz  at  Pinos  Altos,  paying  from  $40  to 
$200  per  ton;  of  quartz  veins  at  San  Jospin  the  Sierra  Madre,  intersecting 
each  other  in  all  directions  for  a mile  in  width  and  three  miles  in  length  • of  a 
similar  formation  near  Fort  Davis,  Texas  ; and  of  extensive  placer  mines  on  the 
ban  b rancisco  and  Mimbres  rivers. 

Governor  Arny  gives  prominence  to  these  gold  discoveries,  but  adds  that  sil- 
ver is  the  prominent  and  most  abundant  mineral  of  the  Territory.  Lodes  of 
silver,  with  its  many  combinations,  are  very  numerous.  lie  thinks  it  will  be 
the  most  profitable  branch  of  mining  in  that  Rocky  mountain  region,  and  enu- 
merates as  prominently  argentiferous  the  districts  of  the  Placer  mountains  near 
b^nta  be,  the  Organ  mountains  near  the  Mesilla  valley,  and  the  Sierra  Madre 
Dear  I inos.  The  first  and  last  of  these  localities  are,  as  we  have  seen,  gold-pro- 
ducing also.  In  the  Organ  mountains  over  fifty  silver  mines  have  been  discov- 
ered, the  ore  being  generally  argentiferous  galena.  The  district  near  Mesilla 
valley  in  the  Organ  mountains  has  a mean  altitude  of  4,400  feet,  and  is  intersected 
with  ravines,  affording  favorable  opportunities  for  horizontal  drifts  in  opening  the 
veins.  There  is  a belt  or  series  of  veins  containing  six  principal  veins  and  many 
smaller  ones,  the  six  larger  veins  varying  from  two  to  fifteen  feet  in  width.  On 
the  largest  of  these  veins  is  the  celebrated  “Stephenson”  mine.  This  belt  of 
veins  crosses  the  Organ  mountains  at  or  near  the  San  Augustine  pass,  and  both 
sides  of  the  chain  of  mountains  present  similar  features  and  equal  richness 

I he  country  bordering  on  the  north  portion  of  Chihuahua  is  a rich  silver  dis- 

tnt  t.  Immediately  adjoining  the  new  Mexican  boundary  are  the  mines  of  “ Cor- 
ralitos,”  the  most  successful  silver  mines  in  the  State  of  Chihuahua,  having 
been  mined  for  forty  years  in  a region  most  exposed  to  Indian  hostility.  Near 
the  old  town  of  El  Paso,  tradition  places  the  locality  of  one  of  the  richest  silver 

mines  known  to  the  Spaniards,  but  its  site  was  lost  during  the  insurrection  of 
1680. 


Dr.  Wizlizenus,  writing  in  1847,  thus  proceeds  with  his  enumeration  of  the 
mineral  resources  of  New  Mexico  : “In  Spanish  times,  several  rich  silver  mines 
were  worked  at  Avo,  at  Cerillos,  and  in  the  Nambe  mountains,  but  none  at  pres- 
ent.  Copper  is  found  in  abundance  throughout  the  country,  but  principally  at 
Los  Tijeras,  Jemas,  Abiquin,  Guadelupita  de  Mora,  &c.;  iron,  though  also 
abundantly  found,  is  entirely  overlooked.  Coal  has  been  discovered  in  differ- 
ent localities,  as  in  the  Raton  mountains,  near  the  village  of  Jemez,  southwest 
cf  Santa  be,  and  near,  but  south  of,  Placer  mountain.  Gypsum,  both  common 
and  selenite,  is  found  in  large  quantities,  extensive  layers  of  it  existing  in  the 
mountains  near  Algodones,  on  the  Rio  Grande,  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Cf  h brated  Salinas.  It  is  used  as  common  lime  for  whitewashing,  and  the  crys- 
talline, or  selenite,  instead  of  window-glass.  About  one  hundred  miles  south- 
eoutheast  of  Santa  Fe,  on  the  high  table-land  between  the  Rio  Grande  and  Pe- 
cos, are  some  extensive  salt  lakes,  or  salinas,  from  which  all  the  salt  (muriate  of 
soda)  used  in  New  Mexico  is  procured.” 

Governor  Arny,  in  his  late  message,  observes  of  the  production  of  copper, 
that,  before  the  late  civil  war,  two  copper  mines  were  extensively  worked — the 
* anta  Rita  and  the  Hanover — turning  out  about  twelve  tons  of  copper  per  week, 
and  employing  jointly  about  five  hundred  hands.  Other  copper  mines  had  been 
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opened,  and  were  about  to  commence  operations.  A copper  mine  lias  lately 
been  discovered  a short  distance  from  Fort  Union,  the  specimens  indicating  a 
rich  deposit.  The  locality  of  this  discovery  will  render  it  very  valuable,  as  it  is 
convenient  for  the  return  wagons  from  Santa  Fe  and  Fort  Union  to  the  Mis- 
souri river. 

The  indispensable  conditions  to  the  development  of  the  mines  of  New  Mexico 
are,  first,  Indian  pacification;  second,  railway  communication  with  New  Orleans, 
\ ickfcburg,  Memphis,  and  St.  Louis  ; third,  a geological  reconnoissance. 

Some  additional  statements,  on  the  authority  of  Doctor  Wizlizenus,  -in  regard 
to  the  mineral  production  of  the  adjoining  State  of  Chihuahua,  are  valuable  as 
indicating  what  may  be  reasonably  anticipated  in* New  Mexico.  Referring  to 
, the  lich  silv  ei  mines  of  Chihuahua,  he  remarks  that  they  are  found  principally 
in  the  western  part  of  the  State  throughout  the  length  of  the  Sierra  Madre,  and 
in  a mean  breadth  of  thirty  leagues.  The  ores  occur  generally  as  sulplmrets, 
with  iron  or  lead,  sometimes  as  native  silver  and  muriate  of  silver,  and  are  found 
either  entirely  in  porphyritic^rocks,  or  in  stratified  rocks,  (limestone,)  passing  at 
greater  depth  into  igneous  rocks.  They  are  worked  either  by  amalgamation  or 
by  fire  in  common  furnaces.  For  the  latter  process  they  need  generally  an  ad- 
dition of  greta,  (litharge  or  oxyd  of  lead,)  which  forms,  therefore,  a valuable 
article  of  trade. 

The  celebrated  mine  of  Santa  Eulalia,  near  the  city  of  Chihuahua,  produced 
in  seventy-two  years,  from  1717  to  17S9,  $52,800,000.  The  abundance  of  lead 
found  in  Santa  Eulalia  makes  the  smelting  of  the  ore  very  convenient.  These 
mines  are  not  exhausted ; but  from  intrusion  of  water,  want  of  capital,  and  the 
atti action  of  new  mines,  they  are  but  little  worked.  Doctor  Wizlizenus  describes 
five  other  districts  where  silver  ores  have  been  found  far  superior  in  richness 
and  extent  to  the  mines  of  Central  Mexico,  but  in  which  little  has  been  accom- 
plished on  account  of  the  invasions  of  hostile  Indians  ; and  he  mentions  gold  and 
copper  mines  as  holding  a similar  relation  to  the  lodes  of  silver,  as  prevails  in 
New  Mexico.  I he  annual  production  of  silver  and  gold  in  1846  was  estimated 
at  about  $1,031,251. 

COLORADO. 

The  summits  and  valleys  of  Colorado  are  the  sources  of  the  rivers  Platte  and 
Arkansas,  which  are  affluents  of  the  Mississippi,  and  of  the  Rio  Grande,  directly 
tributary  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  of  the  Colorado,  which  falls  into  the  Pacific 
gulf  of  that  name.  iNo  similar  area  of  the  Rocky  mountains  is  more  imposing 
in  scenery  or  physical  relations  than  Colorado.  Its  mineral  development  is  fully 
commensurate. 

The  traveller  by  the  route  of  the  Union  Pacific  railway,  in  approaching  the 
Rocky  mountains,  will  first  traverse  a formation  of  coal  and  iron.  For  over  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles,  from  the  Arkansas  to  the  Cache  le  Poudre,  bituminous 
coal,  or  a superior  quality  of  lignite,  has  been' discovered,  at  many  points  accom- 
panied by  iron  ore.  Next  in  situation  westward — quite  within  the  mountains,  but 
much  below  their  snow-covered  summits — is  a mineral  range  from  five  to  fifteen 
miles  wide,  and  extending  from  Long’s  Peak  two  hundred  miles  southwardly  in 
Colorado,  within  which  most  of  the  discoveries  of  gold,  especially  of  auriferous 
quartz,  have  occurred.  Crossing  the  snowy  range,  on  the  western  slope,  ex- 
tensive silver  mines  have  been  discovered.  Governor  Evans,  of  Colorado,  in 
November,  1866,  remarked  at  a public  meeting  in  Chicago:  “1  have  just  Hv 
turned  from  visiting  a district  about  one  hundred  miles  by  ten  or  fifteen  in  ex- 
tent, lying  ^across  the  main  mountain  range  west  of  Denver  City,  which  is 
pervaded  throughout  by  extensive  and  rich  veins  of  silver;  some  are  of  pure 
silver  ores,  but  the  majority  of  them  are  argentiferous  galena  ores,  varying  in 
richness,  many  of  them  yielding  in  the  smelting  furnace  as  high  as  six  hundred 
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i°"ar8'f  silm'  the  ton  of  ore.”  Salinas,  or  extensive  deposits  of  salt,  are 
accessible,  as  in  New  Mexico;  and  even  petroleum  is  found  uear  the  eastern 

K-m-as  1 rUUtam8--  B f°rC'et3  8uPP>y  timber  eTCn  for  exportation  to 

^iner^and  ^rom13"1  ““  *"  *e"e“^  aVailable  for  tbe  ““  »f  ma- 

fnf^e  area  c{f  Co!orado  « 67,723,520  acres,  and  the  most  sanguine  view  of  its 

“re  18  COr"PrlriC“d  111  a statement  by  Surveyor  General  Pierce,  in 

irnWinlf  ^ ab,°Ut  4\000’000  acres  of  agricultural  laud  susceptible  of 

i i ation,  which  will  make  productive  farms.”  250,000  acres  were  entered  under 

he  homestead  and  pre-empton  acts  in  I860,  and  141,000  acres  in  18(35.  A much 
laigu  area  is  suitable  lor  the  Sustenance  of  domestic  animals.  “The  whole  of 
t il*  plains,  . according  to  the  testimony  of  Governor  Evans,  “ and  the  parks  in 
he  mountains  of  Colorado,  are  the  finest  of  pastoral  lands.  Stock  fattens  and 
thrives  on  hem  the  year  round,  large  herds  and  flocks  being  kept  there  in  the 
£nebt  P°ssMe  Condition.  In  some  parts,  it  is  true,  the  snow  covers  the  grass 
oi  a part  of  the  winter,  but  in  other  places  cAttle  and  sheep  are  wintered  with- 
_ j Poedmg,  with  entire  success.  The  celebrated  parks,  North,  Middle,  South 
and  ban  Luis,  are  hue  agricultural  valleys  for  grass  and  small  grains  ” 

Guich  or  placer  mining,  although  the  first  form  of  gold  discovery  in  1859, 
has  been  prosecuted  in  Colorado  with  less  success  than  in  California— a remark 
applicable  to  all  the  districts  east  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  with  perhaps  the 
single  exception  of  the  Confederate  gulch  near  Helena,  in  Montana1  Territory 
I his  may  be  owing  to  the  less  degree  of  disintegration  to  which  the  veins,  or 
gold  geologically  in  situ,  have  been  exposed.  It  has  been  observed  that  on  the 
eastern  flank  of  the  great  Rocky  mountain  mass  volcanic  and  other  igneous 
action  has  been  less  violent,  the  country  is  less  abrupt,  and  the  action  of  the 
elements  has  been  less  marked  than  on  the  Pacific  slope,  and  therefore  placers 
are  not  so  frequent  or  productive.  Whatever  may  be  the  force  of  this  expla- 
nation, the  discoveries  tmd  developments  of  auriferous  quartz  lodes  in  the 
Gregory  district  have  mostly  contributed  thus  far  to  the  settlement  of  Colorado. 
Phis  district  extends  from  Gold  Hill  to  Empire  City,  about  thirty  miles  along 
the  base  of  the  snowy  range,  and  is,  on  the  average,  about  ten  miles  in  width— 
an  area  of  three  hundred  square  miles  of  gold-producing  mountains,  in  which 
many  quartz  mills  are  m operation.  It  is  now  generally  admitted  that  the 
range  of  gold-bearing  quartz  is  not  limited  to  the  Gregory  district,  but  is  as 
extensive  as  the  snowy  range  itself. 

I he  successful  reduction  of  auriferous  rock  is  a problem  of  the  future  The 
immense  production  of  Siberia,  California,  and  Australia  is  mostly  washed  from 
the  sarnla  of  rivers  or  the  adjacent  detritus,  nature,  in  each  case,  having  over- 
come  the  mechanical  and  chemical  difficulties  presented  by  the  matrix  of  gold 
In  the  reduction  of  Colorado  ores  the  chemical  are  the  chief  difficulties.  The 
auriferous  quartz  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  when  pulverized,  yields  the  goldreadilv 
to  the  attraction  of  quicksilver— the.  gold  is  “free;”  but,  with  hardly  an  excep- 
tion, a Colorado  mine  exhibits  a most  refractory  combination  of  gold  with  the 
sul phurets  of  iron  and  copper.  Nor  are  these  the  only  mineral  associations 
which  often  baffle  all  former  appliances  for  the  separation  of  baser  metals. 
Cfuartz  mining  m Colorado  has  hitherto  been  unsuccessful  from  the  failure  of 
numerous  processes  and  methods  of  desulphurization  and  amalgamation  which 
had  proved  efficient  m Europe  and  even  in  California;  hut  during  1S66  several 
uu  i lean  inventions,  or  new  combinations  of  existing  methods,  have  been  intro- 
duced, and  are  now  in  course  of  trial.  1 shall  not  venture  to  describe  their  practical 
operation  or  decide  upon  their  success.  Hereafter,  as  a result  of  personal  exam- 
ination and  a full  comparison  of  opinion,  it  may  be  practicable  to  do  so;  but  at 
pn  s<  n t ic re  is  no  suhjeo.t  which  would  more  appropriately  command  the  atten- 
tion ol  a scientific  commission. 

I lie  mechanical  obstructions  to  working  a gold  mine  in  Colorado  are  very 
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great.  In  working  a vein  or  lode,  the  iron  or  copper  pyrites  are  usually  sep- 
arated from  surface  quartz  by  what  is  called  cap,  or  a shutting  up  of  the  vein 
by  the  wall  rock.  This  is  the  great  difficulty  in  opening  a mine — it  recurs  in 
descending,  but  the  intrusion  is  less  and  less.  The  Montgomery  district  in 
southern  Colorado  will  afford  an  illustration.  First,  the  blossom  rock,  desul- 
phurized by  the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  was  readily  crushed  and  yielded 
its  gold  to  amalgamation ; but  soon  the  surface  ore  was  exhausted ; it  became 
necessary  to  traverse  the  cap  rock,  often  150  feet  deep,  which  was  a tedious 
and  expensive  process,  but  at  length  the  indurated  pyritous  ore  was  reached, 
very  productive  of  gold,  but  requiring  to  be  removed  and  reduced  at  a great 
cost  of  time,  labor,  capital,  and  skill.  Still,  as  some  compensation,  the  testimony 
is  quite  general  that  the  mine  widens  and  grows  more  productive  of  gold  at  its 
lower  stages. 

The  auriferous  veins  of  Colorado  are  represented  to  be  from  six  inches  to 
nine  feet  in  width.  Governor  Evans  claims  that  in  most  of  the  lodes  now 
worked  the  quartz  rock  yields  an  average  of  thirty-six  dollars  per  ton,  but  that 
a production  threefold  greater  may  be  expected  when  the  reduction  of  ores 
reaches  the  perfection  of  a scientific  assay.  Lodes  in  California  with  present 
facilities  of  labor,  transportation,  and  supplies,  are  found  to  pay  the  owner,  if 
$10  per  ton  gross  can  be  obtained  from  the  rock.  In  Nevada,  over  the  moun- 
tains, only  300  miles  from  the  coast,  and  with  very  considerable  advantages  of 
transportation  by  turnpikes,  a lode  must  yield  $25  gross  per  ton  to  reward  the 
owner  for  working  it ; and  this  statement  may  be  made  in  regard  to  quartz 
mining  in  Colorado,  while  in  New  Mexico  and  Montana,  even  with  security  from 
Indian  hostilities,  a lode  must  yield  $40  per  ton  to  pay.  If  the  advantages  in 
prices,  freights,  &c.,  which  exist  in  California,  were  supplied  to  the  interior  by 
railroads,  all  the  mining  territories  would  profitably  develop  their  quartz  mines 
at  $10  per  ton  gross  product. 

MONTANA. 

Of  the  streams  which  unite  to  form  the  Missouri  river,  the  Jefferson,  or  most 
western  tributary,  has  been  the  principal  scene  of  gold  discovery.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1862  a party  of  Minnesota  emigrants  crossed  the  northern  plains  destined 
to  the  Salmon  river  mines.  On  reaching  the  Rocky  mountains  they  found  par- 
ties of  prospectors  upon  the  Prickly  Pear  and  Beaver  Head  branches  of  the  Jef- 
ferson, and  in  the  Deer  Lodge  valley,  upon  remote  tributaries  of  the  Columbia. 
In  September  these  explorations  were  successful  on  Grasshopper  creek,  a tribu- 
tary of  the  Beaver  Head,  and  the  placer  mines  of  Bannock  City  soon  attracted 
a considerable  mining  population.  In  May,  1863,  a discovery  of  bar  or  placer 
mines  was  made  about  fifteen  miles  west  of  Bannock,  on  Horse  Prairie  cretk, 
another  branch  of  the  Beaver  Head.  It  was  of  limited  extent,  but  quite  pro- 
ductive. In  June,  1S63,  there  were  further  discoveries  of  placer  mines  about 
seventy  miles  east  of  Bannock,  on  Alder  creek,  a tributary  of  the  Jefferson. 
These  have  proved  of  much  larger  extent  and  richness,  extending  continuously 
more  than  fifteen  miles.  Virginia  City  is  in  their  vicinity.  T hese  two  districts 
are  respectively  about  fifty  miles  eastward  from  the  summits  of  the  Rocky 
mountains,  being  within  the  semicircular  park  which  the  Rocky  mountains  en- 
close between  latitudes  44°  to  46°  and  longitude  112°  to  114°.  A still  more 
remarkable  development  of  gulch  or  placer  mining  occurred  in  1S65  at  Helena, 
a district  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles  east  of  north  from  \ irginia  C ity» 
but  still  two  hundred  miles  southwest  of  Fort  Benton,  ascending  the  course  of 
the  Missouri  and  the  Jefferson.  Some  of  the  statements  in  regard  to  Confed- 
erate gulch,  near  Helena,  are  difficult  of  belief.  It  is  said  that  during  three 
months  of  the  summer  of  1866  three  miners  took  2,100  pounds  ot  gold,  or 
$441  000,  from  a space  three  rods  square,  on  Montana  bar,  in  Confederate  gulch. 
A total  production  of  $15,000,000  to  $20,000,000  for  1866  is  also  claimed. 
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There  are  many  inducements  to  exaggeration  in  these  statements.  For  some 
years  after  the  California  discovery  the  demand  for  coinage  induced  large  de- 
posits at  the  government  mints,  but  for  the  last  half  of  the  period  since  .1848  a 
great  proportion  of  the  gold  and  silver  product  in  the  United  States  has  been 
cast  into  bars  or  ingots  by  private  assayers.  This  proportion  may  now  be  stated 
at  fully  one-half.  Since,  therefore,  the  United  States  mints  and  assay  office  re- 
port 85,505,687  30  from  Montana  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1866,  it 
will  be  safe  to  double  that  amount  as  the  probable  production  in  that  year.  A 
communication  to  the  Treasury  Department  from  an  intelligent  citizen  of  Mon- 
tana only  claimed  86,000,000  as  the  production  of  1865.  The  following  state- 
ment is  more  likely  to  be  correct  than  the  bulk  of  newspaper  reports  : 


!863 $2,000,000 

1864 : 5,000,000 

!865 6,000,000 

1866 12,000,000 


25,  000,  000 


Considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  quartz  mining.  Over  two  hundred 
lodes  have  been  opened  sufficiently  to  prove  their  value.  The  average-yield  of 
the  vein-rock  is  stated  at  forty  dollars  per  ton.  There  are  seventeen  quartz 
mills  in  the  Territory,  of  which  ten  are  in  operation.  Thirty  are  in  process  of 
erection.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  mining  centr§s  enumerated — Bannock,  Virginia, 
and  Helena — 2.500  lodes  represented  to  be  gold-bearing  have  been  prospected 
and  titles  recorded. 

About  the  first  of  June,  1864,  ores  of  argentiferous  galena,  of  which  some 
indications  had  been  previously  observed,  were  discovered  to  be  valuable.  The 
first  silver  mines  were  opened  on  Rattlesnake  creek,  a branch  of  Beaver  Head 
river,  about  fifteen  miles  north  of  Bannock.  Then  followed,  during  the  summer 
of  1864,  discoveries  of  similar  veins  in  the  Prickly  Pear  region,  within  three  or 
four  miles  of  Bannock,  in  a district  about  twenty-four  miles  northwestwardly  of 
\ irginia  City,  near  gulches  known  as  the  Mill  and  Wisconsin,  and  upon  the 
mountains  enclosing  Deer  Lodge  valley.  These  silver  veins,  although  bearing 
more  or  less  gold,  are  not  necessarily  connected  with  the  gold  districts  hitherto 
explored ; and  a geological  exploration  would  probably  show  that  the  silver  de- 
posits of  Montana  are  more  extensive,  with  a probability  of  becoming  more  pro- 
ductive, than  the  gold  mines.  The  assays  of  argentiferous  galena  have  exhibited 
results  from  $100  to  $1,700  per  ton.  Three  furnaces  for  smelting  silver  are  in 
operation — one  at  Bannock,  one  at  Argenta,  on  a tributary  of  the  Beaver  Head, 
and  the  third  in  the  valley  of  the  Boulder,  a tributary  of  the  Jefferson. 

L pon  the  foregoing  basis  of  exploration  and  discovery  in  Montana,  the  popu- 
lation may  be  estimated  as  follows  : 

J efferson  and  Edgerton  counties,  including  Prickly  Pear  and  Helena 


districts 12,000 

Madison  county,  Virginia  City 7,  000 

Beaver  Head  county,  Bannock  City 2,  000 

Deer  Lodge  valley,  (western  slope) 3,000 

Bitter  Root  valley,  (western  slope) 1,  000 

Fort  Benton  and  vicinity 1,  000 

Other  parts  of  the  Territory 2,  000 


28, 000 


It  is  now  well  ascertained  that  the  coal,  iron,  and  petroleum  formations  ob- 
served in  Colorado  are  extended  northward  under  the  same  conditions  and  in 
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eqnal  proportion  along  the  eastern  flank  of  the  Rocky  mountains  and  far  into 
British  territory.  As  the  general  level  of  the  plains  at  Fort  Benton  and  vicinity 
is  also  ascertained  to  be  about  four  thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  or  two  thousand 
feet  less  than  the  altitude  of  Denver,  there  is  no  appreciable  difference  of  climate 
between  those  localities,  and  the  remarks  in  regard  to  agriculture  and  stock- 
raising  in  Colorado  will  equally  apply  to  Montana. 

In  the  autumn  of  1866  a large  number  of  copper  lodes  was  discovered  on  the 
head-waters  of  the  Muscleshell  river,  which  yield  from  thirty  to  seventy  per 
cent,  of  the  pure  copper,  in  crevices  ranging  from  four  to  six  feet  in  width.  The 
metal  is  found  in  combination  with  the  oxide  and  green  carbonate  of  copper. 
These  copper  mines  are  convenient  to  the  wagon  road,  from  Helena  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Muscleshell,  which  is  substantially  the  head  of  steamboat  navigation  on 
the  Missouri  river. 

Near  the  old  Mormon  settlement  at  Fort  Lemhi,  upon  the  head-waters  of 
Salmon  river,  in  Idaho,  important  gold  discoveries  in  1866  have  attracted  popu- 
lation— a settlement  forty  miles  distant  from  Bannock  city,  and  having  business 
relations  almost  exclusively  with  Montana. 

UTAH. 

The  dominant  ecclesiastical  organization  of  Utah  is  adverse  to  mining  for  gold 
and  silver,  although  iron  and  copper  mines  have  been  worked  successfully  in  the 
\v  ahsatch  mountains.  The  general  testimony  is  that  silver  will  be  discovered, 
in  many  localities.  Sixty  milesfusouth  of  Great  Salt  Lake  city  veins  of  argen- 
tiferous galena  in  Rush  River  district  have  proved  valuable,  and  mining  opera- 
tions, including  the  construction  of  furnaces,  are  well  advanced.  These  ores  assay 
260  ounces  of  silver.  Coal  for  the  supply  of  Great  Salt  Lake  city  is  mined  at 
a distance  of  forty  miles.  An  extensive  silver  district,  in  the  southwestern 
angle  of  Utah,  was  lately  transferred  to  the  State  of  Nevada. 

DAKOTA. 

In  addition  to  the  Missouri  and  Yellowstone  mines  of  Montana,  under  the 
average  longitude  of  110°,  the  explorations  of  Lieutenant  G.  K.  Warren,  in 
1847,  and  of  Captain  W.  F.  Reynolds,  in  1859  and  I860,  under  directions  of 
the  United  States  topographical  office,  have  satisfactorily  established  that  the 
Black  hills  of  Dakota  Territory,  situated  on  the  forty-fourth  parallel  of  latitude 
and  between  the  103d  and  105th  meridians  of  longitude,  are  rich  in  gold  and 
silver,  as  well  as  coal,  iron,  copper,  and  pine  forests. 

The  area  occupied  by  the  Black  hills,  as  delineated  on  a map  which  accom- 
panies Lieutenant  Warren’s  report,  is  6,000  square  miles,  or  about  the  surface 
of  Connecticut.  Their  bases  are  elevated  from  2,500  to  3,500  feet,  and  the  highest 
peaks  are  about  6,700  feet  above  the  ocean  level.  The  whole,  geological  range 
of  rocks,  from  the  granite  and  metamorphosed  azoic  to  the  cretaceous  formations 
of  the  surrounding  plains,  are  developed  by  .the  upheaval  of  the  mountain  mass. 
Thus,  at  the  junction  of  Silurian  rocks,  gold  becomes  accessible,  while  the  car- 
boniferous strata  bring  coal  measures  within  reach. 

With  the  pacification  of  the  Sioux  Indians,  and  the  establishment  of  emigrant 
roads,  this  district  of  Dakota  would  doubtless  be  the  scene  of  great  mining  ex- 
citement, as  the  gold-field  of  the  Black  hills  is  accessible  at  a distance  of  120 
miles  from  the  Missouri  river. 

SASKATCHEWAN. 

As  early  as  1862  some  American  explorers  washed  from  the  bed  of  the  North 
Saskatchewan  river,  at  a distance  of  t wo  hundred  miles  from  its  extreme  sources 
in  the  Rocky  mountains,  minute  particles  of  gold,  but  with  no  return  exceeding  one 
cent  to  the  yan  or  five  dollars  per  day.  In  subsequent  years  the  emigrantsVrom 
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Selkirk  settlement,  and  a few  American  adventurers,  obtained  more  satisfactory 
results,  there  being  frequent  instances  of  ten  dollars  as  a daily  average  from  barl 
or  gulches  nearer  the  mountains.  As  the  Montana  explorations  hJi  advanced 
towards  the  international  frontier,  each  encampment  proving  more  productive  than 
- predecessors,  the  opinion  has  prevailed  that  the  sources  of  the  Saskatchewan 
would  develop  nch  deposits  of  gold  and  silver,  especially  near  the  great  centre 

l iu  r>  1'tllr  jance’  Wr^ere  Mount  Hooker  reaches  an  elevation  of  16  000  feet 
. nd  Mount  brown  15  700  feet  above  the  sea,  and  from  which  the  waters  of  the  Sas’ 
katchewan,  Peace  Frazer,  and  Columbia  rivers  diverge  to  three  oceans  So 
prevalent  is  this  belief  in  Montana  that  a sudden  migratfon  of  thousands  mw  at 

November"  1866  ^lriF'A*3  the  ^8^  receivldt  oFFgtd^ 

tl.n  m * -1866’  i Ame,r,can  prospectors  at  the  Kootonais  mines  had  passed 
the  mountains  on  or  beyond  the  boundary  of  49°  and  found  rich  washings  re 

lilMfMlF  Confirmed  t0l  *,t  ha“d’  T sources  of  the  South  Saskatchewan, 
o„„t , 7 c ,',,rm|  d,  be  the  signal  of  a movement  over  the  border  into  the 

Saskatchewan  basin  as  remarkable  as  that  which  filled  the  valley  of  Frazer  river 
with  miners  from  California  and  Oregon  in  1859.  7 u nver 

VERMILLION  DISTRICT. 

«*rn  J86,?’  attention  was  directed  to  discoveries  of  gold  and  silver  northwest 
Lake  Superior,  in  the  State  of  Minnesota,.  Lake  Vermillion,  an  expansion 

bfthufuh1*'  °f  t iat  nam?’  18  t6  f ntre  °f  the  district  in  question.  The'  outline 
this  lake  is  very  irregular.  With  a diameter  of  thirty  miles,  its  surface  is  =<o  stud 

ded  with  islands,  its  shore  so  broken  with  bays  and  headlands fhat  tL  endrt 
erm.-t  line  cannot  be  less  than  two  hundred  miles  in  extent.  In  1848,  Hr  J (4 
Noiwood,  of  Owens  s geological  surtey,  passed  from  the  mouth  of  the  St’ 
Louis  river,  at  the  western  extremity  of  Lake  Superior,  to  the  sources  of  the’ 
Vei million  river,  and  descending  through  the  lake  to  the  Rainy  river,  furnished 
a sketch  of  its  natural  features  and  mineral  exposures.  His  statements  are  re- 
peated, so  far  as  they  record  the  usual  indications  of  a gold  formation. 

before  entering  Vermillion  lake  from  the  south,  Dr.  Norwood  mentions  a ner 
pendicular  fall  of  eight  feet  over  “ silicious  slate,  hard  and  gray,  with  minute 
grams  of  iron  pyrites  sparsely  disseminated  through  it.”  This  rock  bears 

Rrn  nfh  ’ Wtthm  searaf  of  <lllartz  between  the  laminse  running  in  the 
c of  beanng  There  are  also  irregular  patches  of  quartz  from  eight  to  ten 

cWlesng  Th p tQL  tWlVe  / nChC v wide’  wbich  cross  the  strike  at  right 

of.jFike  VcrmilHon.  8 V ^ three^ai  to«  of  a mile  above,  or  couth 

The  islands  in  the  lake  indicate  very  distinctly  volcanic  action,  one  of  them 

ling  an  extinct  crater.  The  prevalent  rocks  are  talcose  slate,  which  Ur  Nor- 
wood describes  as i “ eminently  magnesian,  thinly  laminated  and  traversed  by 
„ uinerons  veins  of  quartz  from  an  inch  to  five  fit  wide,  some  of  which  contain 

.iced  J i ,rm  Pyrite8’’  IIc  adds’  tLat  “ fr0In  indications  no- 

SSJS  cts  sr 

aatoiaii  sesv*  »*•  ■* »» - 

menhZ-»Tar‘Z.rin9  were/8<*rtamed  in  1S65-’C6  to  be  auriferous.  A speci- 
””'3  a$. three  Pounds’  containing  copper  pyrites,  was  forwarded  by  the 
fo  iniinti  rT'c0  '^  ,t0  ‘iimmt  Philadelphia,  and  upon  assay,  was  found 

SST  Mr  H Hgw ^ aDd  U 42  °f  8llyer  Per  ton  of  2,000  pouudsc  The  State 
k n , * • L Lames,  reports  an  abundant  supply  of  quartz  equal  in  rich- 
ly 8‘  " r ****?*  111  b*ew  York — in  one  instance,  by  officers  of  the  United 

States  assay  office— show  results  from  $10  to  $35  per  ton.  There  are  rumors 
of  larger  proportions,  but  the  above  are  fully  authenticated.  Professor  J V.  Z. 
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Blaney,  of  Chicago,  describes  a vein  ten  feet  in  width,  at  the  foot  of  a shaft  of 
fifty  feet,  which  is  “ indubitably  gold-bearing  and  adds,  “ that  specimens  taken 
from  its  central  portion,  as  proven  by  assay,  would  be  sufficient  in  California, 
Colorado,  and  other  successful  mining  regions,  to  warrant  further  exploration.” 
Washings  of  the  drift  near  the  veins  opened  have  produced  gold,  but  in  limited 
quantities. 

The  productiveness  of  the  Vermillion  mines  is  not  yet  determined,  but  will  be 
tested  by  several  mining  organizations  during  the  current  year. 

CANADIAN  MINES. 


When  in  1862  gold  was  discovered  upon  the  sources  of  the  Saskatchewan,  a 
newspaper  at  Selkirk  settlement,  the  Norwester,  published  statements  of  the 
existence  of  gold  between  Lake  Superior  and  Lake  Winnipeg.  Since  the  Ver- 
million discovery,  rumors  of  its  extension  into  British  America  are  prevalent,  and 
suggest  a probability  that  the  mountain  chain  known  to  geographers  as  the 
Laurentian,  which  separates  the  waters  of  the  St.'  Lawrence  and  its  lakes  from 
the  tributaries  of  Hudson  bay,  may  reveal  to  future  explorers  extensive  de- 
posits of  gold  and  silver.  The  basin  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  including  the  sand- 
stones of  Lake  Superior,  is  a lower  silurian  formation ; that  of  Hudson  bay, 
granitic  or  primary,  with  many  evidences  in  Minnesota,  and  along  the  Canadian 
shore  of  Lake  Superior,  of  eruptive  or  igneous  agencies. 

Sir  Roderick  Murchison  has  frequently  advanced  the  opinion  that  the  pro- 
ductive gold  districts  of  the  world  occur  where  the  silurian,  and  perhaps  the 
lower  strata  of  devonian  rocks  are  in  contact  with,  oi  have  been  penetrated  by, 
greenstones,  porphyries,  serpentine,  granitic  and  other  rocks  of  the* primary  for- 
mation. Gold,  especially  when  traced  to  its  original  matrix,  is  found  to  occur 
chiefly  in  veins  or  lodes  of  quartz  rising  from  beneath  and  cutting  through  the 
secondary  strata  or  beds  of  which  the  surface  was  previously  composed.  These 
conditions  are  observed  in  the  Vermillion  district,  and  Professor  Owen,  as  early 
as  1850,  traced  in  this  locality  of  Minnesota,  and  northeastwardly  along  the 
north  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  in  Canada,  what  he  denominated  a “ great  plutonie 
chain,”  and  “ the  main  axis  of  dislocation,”  from  which  silurian  sandstones  ex- 
tend southwardly  through  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota,  while  on  the  north  the 
streams  which  are  turned  towards  Hudson  bay  traverse  a region  exclusively 
granitic,  or  primary.  If  in  Minnesota  an  auriferous  belt  has  marked  this  line  of 
junction,  we  may  with  reason  anticipate  its  extension  eastwardly  into  Canada, 
and  northwestwardly  towards  Lake  Winnipeg.  Indeed,  as  English  explorers 
trace  this  contact  of  primary  and  silurian  formations  along  the  basins  of  Lakes 
Slave  and  Athabasca,  and  the  channel  of  the  Mackenzie  to  the  Arctic  ocean,  it 
becomes  an  interesting  problem  for  future  solution,  whether  the  auriferous  de- 
posits of  British  Columbia  and  Saskatchewan  may  not  be  extended  with  various 
degrees  of  productiveness  along  the  crest  which  separates  the  waters  of  the 
Gulfs  of  Mexico  and  St.  Lawrence  from  those  of  the  Arctic  ocean  and  Hudson 
bay,  quite  as  the  discoveries  of  this  century  now  follow  the  Ural  mines  eastward 
through  Siberia  to  the  Pacific. 

The  intrusion  of  granitic  rocks  is  not  confined  in  Minnesota  to  the  north- 
eastern angle  of  the  State.  It  has  been  traced  south westwardly,  near  Sauk 
Rapids,  upon  the  Upper  Minnesota,  and  even  to  the  northwestern  boundary  of 
Iowa,  in  a wedge-like  shape,  although  covered  in  most  places  by  the  mass  of 
drift  which  constitutes  so  large  a portion  of  the  surface  ol  Minnesota.  A similar 
oranitic  cape,  with  its  associated  minerals,  may  be  the  explanation  ot  the  alleged 
Sold  deposits  in  the  township  of  Madoc,  near  Kingston,  in  Canada  W est. 

° In  regard  to  the  Madoc  mines,  the  only  facts  fully  established  at  the  date  of 
this  report  are,  that  Chicago  parties  have  become  purchasers  of  fifteen  acres, 
the  principal  locality  of  the  alleged  discovery,  for  the  sum  of  635,000 ; that  at 
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an  excavation  of  six  feet,  made  originally  in  search  of  copper,  gold  in  consid- 
erable quantities  has  been  found  in  coarse  sand,  in  decayed  quartz,  and  also  in 
a cream-colored  quartz  that  abounded  in  a crevice  and  its  surroundings  ; and 
that  an  assistant  of  Sir  William  Logan,  the  government  geologist,  has  written 
a letter  to  L'  Ordre,  of  Montreal,  in  which  he  says  that  the  mine— “ the  Rich- 
ardson ” “ is  as  remarkable  for  its  richness  as  for  the  manner  of  its  existence,” 

v n-V Iie. sees  -^'^c^ar^son  the  best  as  well  as  the  most  encouraging 

0 ^ hnlications  for  the  search  of  gold  in  Upper  Canada.”  A correspondent 
ot  the  New  York  Tribune,  apparently  disinterested,  and  writing  from  the  vi- 
cinity  January  22,  1867,  asserts  that  “ some  thousands  of  dollars  of  native 
gohl  have  already  been  secured  from  this  mine  and  other  adjacent  localities,  and 
sold  in  Belleville,  Canada  West,  to  jewellers,  who  pronounced  it  a very  good 
quality,  fully  equal  to  that  of  Australia.”  This  section  of  Canada  is  also 
known  to  abound  in  copper,  iron,  lead,  slate,  and  marble. 

The  Chaudiere  mines,  near  Quebec,  are  probably  a development  of  the  Alle- 
ghanian  iange..  They  have  hitherto  been  confined  to  placer  or  alluvial  mining 
on  the  tributaries  of  the  Chaudiere.  Quartz  mining  has  not  been  prosecuted  to 
any  great  extent,  although  an  official  publication  by  the  Canadian  government 
reports  assays  at  $21,  $37,  and  even  $95  per  ton. 

NOVA  SCOTIA. 

The  gold  fields  of  Nova  Scotia  consist  of  some  ten  or  twelve  districts  of 
quite  limited  area  in  themselves,  but  lying  scattered  along  the  southeastern  coast 
of  the  province.  The  whole  of  this  coast,  from  Cape  Sable  on  the  west  to 
Cape  Canso  on  the  east,  a distance  of  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  is 
bordered  by  a fringe  of  hard,  slaty  rocks,  slate  and  sandstone  in  irregular  al- 
ternations, sometimes  argillaceous  and  occasionally  granitic.  These  rocks  are 
always,  when  stratified,  found  standing  in  a high  angle,  sometimes  almost  ver- 
tical, and  with  a course  in  the  main  very  nearly  due  east  and  west.  They 
seldom  rise  to  any  great  elevation,  the  promontory  of  Aspatagon,  about  five 
hundred  feet  high,  being  the  highest  land  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  province. 

1 he  general  aspect  of  the  shore  is  low,  rocky  and  desolate,  strewn  often  with 
large  boulders  of  granite  or ‘quartzite.  This  zone  of  metamorphic  rocks  varies 
m Wldtl1  (rom  S1X  or  eight  miles  at  its  eastern  extremity  to  forty  or  fifty  at  its 
widest  points,  presenting  in  its  northern  boundary  only  a rude  parallelism  with 
its  southern  margin,  and  composing  about  six  thousand  square  miles  of  surface, 
the  general  outline  of  what  may,  geologically  speaking,  be  called  the  gold  region 
of  Nova  Scotia. 

A contributor  to  the  Atlantic  Monthly  magazine  for  May,  1864,  enumerates 
Tangiei  Harbor,  W ine  Harbor,  Sherbrooke,  Ovens,  Oldham,  Waverly,  Stormont, 
and  Lake  Loon— a small  lake  only  five  miles  distant  from  Halifax— as  localities 
which  have  fully  determined  the  auriferous  character  of  the  district  already  de- 
scribed, and  selects  for  specific  description,  and  as  a specimen  of  other  veins  the 
Montague  lode  at  Lake  Loon.  The  course  of  this  is  E.  10°  N.,  that  being  the 
strike  of  the  rocks  by  the  compass  in  that  particular  district.  It  has  been  traced 
by  surface-digging  a long  distance— not  less,  probably,  than  half  a mile.  At 
one  point  on  this  line  there  is  a shift  or  fault  in  the  rocks,  which  has  heaved  the 
most  productive  portion  of  the  vein  about  thirty-five  feet  to  the  north ; but  for 

the  iest  of  the  distance,  so  far  as  yet  open,  the  whole  lode  remains  true  and  un- 
disturbed. 

“ Its  dip  with  the  rocks  around  it  is  almost  vertical,  say  from  85°  to  80°  south. 
The  vein  is  contained  between  walls  of  slate  on  both  sides,  and  is  a double  or 
composite  vein,  being  formed,  first,  of  the  main  leader;  second,  of  a smaller  vein 
on  the  other  side,  with  a thin  slate  partition-wall  between  the  two;  and  third, 
of  a strongly  mineralized  slate  foot-wall,  which  is  in  itself  really  a most  valuable 
portion  of  the  ore-channel. 
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“ The  quarta  which  composes  these  interposed  sheets,  thus  separated,  yet 
combined,  is  crystallized  throughout, and  highly  mineralized;  belonging,  in  fact, 
to  the  first  class  of  quartz  lodes  recognized  in  all  the  general  descriptions  of  the 
veins  of  this  region.  The  associated  minerals  are,  here,  cuprite  or  yellow 
copper,  green  malachite  or  carbonate  of  copper,  mispickel  or  arsenical  pyrites, 
zinc  blende , sesquioxide  of  iron,  rich  in  gold,  and  also  frequent  ‘ sights’  or  visible 
masses  of  gold  itself.  The  gold  is  also  often  visible  to  the  naked  eye  in  all  the 
associated  minerals,  and  particularly  in  the  mispickel  and  blende. 

. 4 main  quartz  vein  of  this  interesting  lode  varies  from  three  to  ten  inches 

in  thickness  &t  different  points  on  the  surface-level,  but  is  reported  us  increasing 
to  twenty  inches  thick  at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  already  carried  down  to  a 
depth  of  forty  feet.  This  very  considerable  variation  in  thickness  will  be  found 
to  be  owing  to  the  folds  or  plications  of  the  vein,  to  which  we  shall  hereafter 
make  more  particular  allusion.  , 

“The  minerals  associated  with  the  quartz  in  this  vein,  especially  the  cuprite 
and  mispickel,  are  found  most  abundantly  upon  the  foot- wall  side,  or  underside, 
of  the  quartz  itself.  The  smaller  accompanying  vein  before  alluded  to  appears 
to  be  but  a repetition  of  the  larger  one  in  all  its  essential  characteristics,  and  is 
believed  by  the  scientific  examiners  to  be  fully  as  well  charged  with  gold.  That 
this  is  likely  to  come  up  to  a very  remarkable  standard  of  productiveness,  per- 
haps more  so  than  any  known  vein  in  the  world,  is  to  be  inferred  from  the  offi- 
cial statement  in  the  Royal  Gazette  of  Wednesday,  Japuary  20,  1864,  published 
by  authority  at  the  chief  gold  commissioner’s  office  in  Halifax,  in  which  the 
average  yield  of  the  Montague  vein  for  the  month  of  October,  1863,  is  given  as 
3 oz.  3 dwt.  4 gr.;  for  November,  as  3 oz.  10  dwt.  13  gr.;  and  for  December,  as 
5 oz.  9 dwt.  8 gr.,  to  the  ton  of  quartz  crushed  during  these  months,  respectively. 
Nor  is  the  quartz  of  this  vein  the  only  trustworthy  source  of  yield.  The  under- 
lying  slate  is  filled  with  bunches  of  mispickel,  not  distributed  in  a sheet  or  in 
any  particular  order,  so  far  as  yet  observed,  but  developed  throughout  the  slate, 
and  varying  in  size  from  that  of  small  nuts  to  many  pounds  in  weight — masses 
of  over  fifty  pounds  having  been  frequently  taken  out.  This  peculiar  mineral 
has  always  proved  highly  auriferous  in  this  locality,  and  a careful  search  will 
rarely  fail  to  detect  ‘sights  ’ of  the  precious  metal  imbedded  in  its  folds,  or  lying 
hidden  between  its  crystalline  plates. 

“ Nor  is  the  surrounding  mass  of  slate  in  which  this  vein  is  enclosed  without 
abundant  evidences  of  a highly  auriferous  character.  Scales  of  gold  are  everywhere 
to  be  seen  between  its  laminae,  and,  when  removed  and  subjected  to  the  proceeds  of 
‘dressing,’  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  its  also  yielding  a very  handsome  return. 
In  fact,  the  entire  mass  of  material,  which  is  known  to  be  auriferous,  is  not  less 
than  twelve  to  fifteen  inches  at  the  surface,  and  will  doubtless  be  found,  as  all 
experience  and  analogy  in  the  district  have  hitherto  shown  to  be  the  case,  to  in- 
crease very  considerably  with  the  increased  depth  to  which  the  shafts  will  soon 
be  carried.  No  difficulties  whatever  are  apprehended  here  in  going  to  a very 
considerable  depth,  as  the  slate  is  not  hard  and  easily  permits  the  miner,  in  his 
progress,  to  bear  in  upon  it  without  drilling  upon  the  closer  and  more  tenacious 
quartz. 

“ The  open  cut  made  by  the  original  owners  of  the  Montague  property,  and 
by  which  the  veins  have  been  in  some  degree  exposed,  absurd  aud  culpable  as 
it  is  as  a mode  of  mining,  has  yet  served  a good  purpose  in  showing  in  a very 
distinct  manner  the  structure  of  these  veins — a structure  which  is  found  to  be  on 
the  whole  very  general  in  the  province.  The  quartz  is  not  found,  as  might 
naturally  be  supposed  from  its  position  among  sedimentary  rocks,  lying  in  any- 
thing like  a plain,  even  sheet  of  equal  thickness.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  seen  'to 
be  marked  by  folds  or  plications,  occurring  at  tolerably  regular  intervals,  and 
crossing  the  vein  at  an  angle  of  40°  or  45°  to  the  west.  Similar  folds  may  be 
produced  in  a sheet  which  is  hung  on  a line,  and  then  drawn  at  one  of  the 
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s^sra?  “ — """"s  -*  ■ •£•*  «”.”bS'T„ ; s 

qJ^  •PPea"  *°  be  h,?hl7 

wave^roek,  and  Ihtu^c  T*  f hi  8™U.8  or  h%he8t  pXtfoT  the 

same  law.  The  spaces  between  f18Plckel  aPPears  to  follow  the 

undulation;  and  "T fTd  f°  b?  80  rich  •»  *««  points  of 

productiveness  which  is  evervwl  ' a.m  ^ signal  contrast  in  thickness  and 

' ttKa  z °f  F:"  ont 

vale  College,  have  ascertained  valu“°of7l9  9f  aTd^O  25*™?,’, °f 

^T^d^p^r mea  m5°  - tLe  ^ ^ E&gJZ 

to  “flo^r/erat^  S°W  for  the  — a>  Strict* 

gard  to  the  moTt™mZtlt  ±t  „ f the  TP"7.  eXaCt  and  reliabIe  in  ™- 
yield  per  ton  of  quartz  crushed  at  the  ,]|ole  ™bJect»  “^ydlie  average 
department,  every  miner  or  the  ,tL^r  7e  % .regu'atioD8  of  tb°  roinitTg 
required,  under  penalty  of  forfeiting  possession  of’thT"1-011'  t"1  °fi  ^ m'ne’  '8 
return  of  the  amount  of  days’  labor expended h t0  P8  3 duartei'1y 
crushed,  and  the  nuantitv  of  Lid  ti  f ' 1 number  of  tons  raised  and 

ted,  as  a govLnm^rovalWof^ thl  ™ T n<>t  like,V  to  be  exaggera- 

Besides  the  miner’s  rep.u't  kll  owners  of”  P"  °n.nbe  grof  Product  is  exacted, 
official  returns  under  oath  ’ and  n.f  q ?rtZ  f 8 are  also  recl,,!red  to  render 
law,  of  all  q uartz  crushed  hv  LJ T Prescribed  by  the  provincial 

from  what  mine  it  was  raised^ fn  '!  ' "inir  each  month,  stating  particularly 

was  the  exaTquanZ  in  ounc  itnZTlT  “ 7 *!“  “»d  wli 

it  appears  that  the  avra-  ,~e  for  oil’  t?  ? ^ g j?8’  mi<1  grains.  Upon  this  basis 
maximum  yield  at  som^of  th^  “‘"S  d‘Strict8  is  830  P“r  ton  ! while  the 
Wine  Harbor,  $240  at  Sherb^r^wLLTddt  ^ bef81’°°«  per  ton  at 
during  the  months  of  October,  November  and  Dece^er^sfo  Tltlc®rm0p’ 
are  mdependent  Of  the  great  waste  which  attends  SieLeduction  ^y  hous 

absence  of  alluvial  gold  b^the  STtZ 

b(7athtfhe^^lm!tfce,oceamOU,Thmrforeat1he0goldleofeNr't,1S  f 

ive  that  it  will  be  cited  • ^ raar^  f tke®e  methods  is  so  suggest-  • 

“.K  SstTsit  •?/**&  y.sgg.te 

to  be  repeal  here  Thi  S b 7!?'“  in  PanniDS  alld  "-“lung  were 
the  early  single  adventurers  (I  k n,apP1,1cable  'ytern  in  a manner  compelled 
began  to  accumulate  in  >1  * i abandon  their  claims  as  soon  as  the  surface-water 
° accumulate  in  their  little  open  pits  or  shallow  levels,  beyond  the  con- 
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trol  of  .a  single  bucket  or  other  such  primitive  contrivance  for  bailing.  Even 
the  more  active  and  industrious  digger  soon  found  his  own  difficulties  to  accu- 
mulate just  in  proportion  to  his  own  superior  measure  of  activity,  since,  as  soon 
as  he  carried  his  own  excavation  a foot  or  two  deeper  than  his  neighbors,  he 
found  that  it  only  gave  him  the  privilege  of  draining  for  the  whole  of  the  less 
enterprising  diggers,  whose  pits  had  not  been  sunk  to  the  same  level  as  his  own. 
Thus  the  adventurers  who  should  ordinarily  have  been  the  most  successful  were 
soon  drowned  out  by  the  accumulated  waters  from  the  adjacent  and  sometimes 
abandoned  claims.  Nearly  all  of  these  early  efforts  at  individual  mining  are 
now  discontinued,  and  the  claims  thus  sliown  to  be  worthless  in  single  hands 
have  been  consolidated  in  the  large  companies,  who  alone  possess  the  means  to 
work  them  with  unity  and  success. 

“The  present  methods  of  working  the  lodes,  as  now  practiced  in  Nova  Scotia, 
proceed  on  a very  different  plan.  Shafts  are  sunk,  at  intervals  of  about  three 
hundred  feet,  on  the  course  of  the  lodes  which  it  is  proposed  to  wTork,  as  these 
are  distinctly  traced  on  the  surface  of  the  ground.  When  these  shafts  have 
been  carried  down  to  the  depth  of  sixty  feet,  or,  in  miner’s  language,  ten  fathoms, 
horizontal  drifts  or  levels  are  pushed  out  from  them,  below  the  ground,  and  in 
either  direction,  still  keeping  on  the  course  of  the  lode.  While  these  subter- 
ranean levels  are  being  thus  extended,  the  shafts  are  again  to  be  continued 
downwards,  until  the  depth  of  twenty  fathoms,  or  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet, 
has  been  attained.  A second  and  lower  set  of  levels  are  then  pushed  out  beneath, 
and  parallel  to,  the  first  named.  At  the  depth  of  thirty  fathoms  a third  and 
still  lower  set  of  levels  will  extend  beneath  and  parallel  to  the  second.  The 
work  of  sinking  vertical  shafts,  and  excavating  horizontal  levels  to  connect 
them,  belongs  to  what  is  denominated  the  ‘construction  of  the  mine,’  and  it  is 
only  after  this  has  been  completed  that  the  work  of  mining  proper  can  be  said 
to  begin.  • 

“ The  removal  of  the  ore,  as  conducted  from  the  levels  by  which  access  to  it 
has  thus  been  gained,  may  be  earned  on  either  by  ‘direct’  or  by  ‘inverted 
grades  ’ — that  is,  either  by  breaking  it  up  from  underneath,  or  down  from  over- 
head, in  each  of  the  levels  which  have  now  been  described,  or,  as  it  is  more 
commonly  called  in  mining  language,  by  ‘understoping  ’ or  by  ‘overstoping.’ 
When  the  breadth  of  the  lode  is  equal  to  that  of  the  level,  it  is  perhaps  not 
very  material  which  plan  be  adopted.  But  when,  as  at  Oldham,  Montague,  or 
Tangier,  the  lodes  are  only  of  moderate  width,  and  much  barren  rock,  however 
soft  and  yielding,  has  of  necessity  to  be  removed  along  with  the  ore,  so  as  to 
give  a free  passage  for  the  miner  through  the  whole  extent  of  the  drifts,  we 
shall  easily  understand  that  the  working  by  inverted  grades,  or  ‘overstoping,’ 
is  the  only  proper  or  feasible  method.  In  this  case,  the  blasts  being  all  made 
from  the  roof,  or  ‘ back  ’ as  it  is  called,  of  the  drift,  the  barren  or  ‘ dead  ’ rock,  con- 
taining no  gold,  is  left  on  the  floor  of  the  drift,  and  there  is  then  only  the  labor 
and  expense  of  bringing  the  valuable  quartz  itself,  a much  less  amount  in  bulk, 
to  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  accumulating  mass  of  the  dead  rock  under- 
foot will  then  be  constantly  raising  the  floor  of  the  drift,  and  as  constantly 
bringing  the  miners  within  convenient  working  distance  of  the  receding  roof.  In 
the  case  of  ‘understoping,’  however,  in  which  the  blasts  are  made  from  the  floor 
of  the  drift,  it  will  be  perceived  that  all  the  rock  which  is  moved,  ot  whatever 
kind,  must  equally  be  brought  to  the  surface,  which  entails  much  greater  labor 
and  expense  in  the  hoisting;  and  gravity,  moreover,  instead  of  co-operating 
with,  counteracts,  it  will  be  understood,  the  effective  force  of  the  powder.” 

There  is  quite  a concurrence  of  testimony  that  the  quartz  seams  increase  in 
richness  as  they  descend,  although  the  excavations  have  not,  as  yet,  beeu  car- 
ried to  depths  exceeding  one  hundred  feet. 

The  mining  statistics  of  Nova  Scotia  exhibit  very  accurately  the  average 
yield  per  man,  which,  in  1863,  was  95  cents  a day;  in  1S64,  $1  39;  and  in 
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1865,  $2  13.  At  the  rate  per  diem  last  mentioned,  each  man  employed  pro- 
duced  8684  80  per  annum  The  Australian  estimates  of  the  production^  man 
O the  milling  population  do  not  exceed  an  annual  average,  since  1851,  of*  $500 
1 he  value  of  gold  produced  in  Nova  Scotia  during  the  year  ending  Sentem 

*Inn  hn  ’ °’  (payiDg  ®18'038  in  re,lts  ar/roy  allies  ;>  in  IS64, 

®i°°’,4,40:  m 186.3’  8280-°20;  and  in  1868.  8145,500.  The  earliest  discovery 

during  ise'g : rred  ln  lh60’  J 16  Prodt>ctiveness  of  the  mines  was  not  diminished 


ALLEGHANY  GOLD-FIELD. 

T nu  ^P0nl7i  be  MtCrmi  bla  geological  exploration,  which  shall  embrace 
Lower  Canada  Maine,  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Newfoundland, 

whether  the  gold  formation  of  Nova  Scotia  is  associated  with  the  Laurentian 
mnge,  or  is  an  extension  of  the  auriferous  belt  which,  first  observed  upon  the 

fknk  e*tC“ds  J£a  Seneral  northeast  direction  along  the  eastern 

in  MarllindAp  ghanlieS  ■ th°  lotomac  river’  witb  partial  developments 
in  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  Vermont,  and  New  Hampshire,  and  upon  the 

laudime  nver,  of  Lower  Canada.  In  the  latter  case,  the  mining  experience  of 
ova  Scotia  may  yield  valuable  suggestions  in  regard  to  the  auriferous  lodes 
which  are  known  to  be  very  numerous  in  the  talcose  and  chloritic  schists  of  the 
southern  Alleghames.  Since  the  California  discovery  of  1848,  little  attention 
has  been  given  to  alluvial  mining  in  Virginia,  the  Cafolinas,  and feorgt , Z 
™ , Jfrfut'y  “P'tal!8.t8  *’ave,  ^quiesced  in  the  opinion,  so  confidently  ex- 
Cl  ,6  V a"  Rodenck  M”chi8on  in  “Siluiia”  and  other  publications,  that, 
notwithstanding  numerous  filaments  and  traces  of  gold  near  their  surface,  the 
eghany  vein-stones  held  no  body  of  ore  downwards  which  would  warrant 
deep  quartz  mining.  At  present,  with  twenty  years’  experience  in  gold  mi- 
ning; with  the  testimony  of  miners  in  Colorado  that  a lode  apparently  closed 

ay  cap-rock  can  be  recovered,  with  increased  richness,  at  a lower  depth*  with 

other  analogies,  however  imperfect,  from  the  successful  treatment  of  pyritous 
ores  m Is  ova  Scotia;  and  with  the  earnest  application  of  inventive  minds  to 
new  and  improved  processes  of  desulphurization,  it  is  evident  that  the  workin- 
ot  the  southern  mines  will  be  resumed,  perhaps  with  the  encouragement  of  a 
scientific  survey  under  the  auspices  of  the  general  government. 

1 i o &°ld  at  tlie  United  States  mint  and  its  branches  between  1804 

and  1866  from  the  btates  traversed  by  the  Appalachian  gold  field  are  reported 


Virginia 

North  Carolina 
South  Carolina 

'Georgia 

Alabama 


$1,  570,  182  82 
9,278,627  67 
1,  353,  663  98 
6,971,681  50 
201, 734  83 


19,375,890  80 


If  we  admit  that  an  equal  quantity  passed  into  manufactures  or  foreign  com- 

c.Tn77i,1tOUtder?S,it/0^  c0>nage,  the  aggregate  production  would  be  about 
, ’ '^f0,  of  which  fully  three-fourths,  or  $30,000,000,  was  mined  between 

1828  and  1848. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  report  to  enumerate  the  enterprises  now  organ- 
izing tor  the  development  of  the  Alleghany  mines,  but  to  recall  some  evidence, 
mostly  compiled  before  the  California  discovery,  in  regard  to  their  situation  and 
mineralogical  characteristics.* 


II.  Ex.  Doc.  29 
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VIRGINIA. 

The  gold  veins  of  Virginia  extend  through  Fairfax,  Prince  William,  Fauquier, 
Culpeper,  Orange,  Spottsylvania,  Louisa,  Fluvanna,  Goochland,  Buckingham, 
and  a few  adjoining  counties. 

In  1837  Professor  Benjamin  Silliman  published  (Journal  of  Science,  first  series, 
vol.  32,  p.  98)  the  results  of  a personal  examination  of  mines  in  the  vicinity  of 
Fredericksburg,  of  which  a brief  summary  will  be  given.  He  describes  the  gold- 
bearing  quartz  as  embedded  in  talcose  and  mica  slate,  principally  the  latter.  In 
far  the  greater  number  of  cases  the  eye  detects  nothing  but  quartz,  or  sometimes 
metallic  sulphurets  of  iron,  zinc,  or  lead,  and  the  observer,  unless  previously  in- 
structed, would  never  suspect  the  presence  of  gold,  either  distinct  or  in  the 
metallic  sulphurets.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  quartz  veins  rich  washings  occur. 
In  Spottsylvania  county,  on  a branch  near  the  Whitehall  mine,  $10,000  was 
taken  in  a few  days  from  a space  twenty  feet  square,  and  $7,000  was  found  near 
Tinder’s  mine,  in  Louisa  county,  in  the  course  of  one  week.  It  often  happened 
that  successful  alluvial  mining  preceded  the  discovery  of  vein  mines.  Of  the 
latter  several  are  described  : 

1.  Busty's  mine , situated  fifty  miles  from  Richmond  and  fifty-three  miles  from 
Fredericksburg,  in  solid  quartz  veins,  fifteen  to  eighteen  inches  thick,  at  depth 
of  twenty-two  feet ; structure  of  vein  coarsely  granular,  like  loaf-sugar,  free  from 
foreign  matter  except  inherent  gold,  and  so  white  that  even  when  pulverized  it 
showed  no  tint  of  color ; yield  on  one  trial  $80  per  ton ; on  another  trial  $240 
per  ton. 

2.  Moss  mine , near  the  above  ; situated  in  decomposed  slate-rock  ; surface  of 
vein  little  else  than  red  clay,  but  firmer,  and  stratified  below  ; inclination  of  rock 
and  included  quartz  vein  about  45° ; direction  by  compass  north  by  east,  and 
south  by  west;  diameter  of  vein  sixteen,  eighteen,  twenty-four,  twenty-seven,  and 
thirty  inches,  averaging  twenty-four  inf  lies ; quartz  laminar,  easily  broken  and 
separated  from  slate  by  blasting,  but  showing  no  signs  of  gold,  though  examined 
by  a magnifier;  three  tests  returned  $100,  $140,  and  $200  per  ton,  yet  in  neither 
case  was  gold  visible  in  quartz  or  ore. 

3.  Walton  mine,  situated  in  Louisa  county,  forty  miles  southwest  of  Freder- 
icksburg; quartz  vein  firm  and  compact;  one  foot  wide;  occasionally  porous 
and  interspersed  with  iron  pyrites  and  a dark  iron  ore,  probably  proceeding 
from  their  decomposition;  penetrated  by  two  shafts  of  seventy  and  forty  feet; 
first  trial  of  poor  ore,  $S0  ; second  trial  of  average  ore,  $160  ; third  trial  of  ore 
taken  at  random,  $400 ; fourth  trial  of  specimen,  showing  gold  to  the  naked 
eye,  $2,660  per  ton  ; average  of  the  series  of  assays,  $820  per  ton. 

4.  Culprper  mine , situated  eighteen  miles  west  of  Fredericksburg,  upon  the 
Rapidan  ; a tract  of  524  acres  ; hydraulic  power  for  a twenty-stamp  mill ; four 
adits  with  connecting  shafts ; main  vein  ten  feet  wide,  but  prone  to  divide  into 
strings  not  larger  than  a finger,  nearly  parallel  and  separated  only  by  portions 
of  the  slaty  rock;  gold  more  abundant  in  these  strings  than  in  larger  veins; 
much  iron  accompanying  the  ore ; pulverized  quartz  always  red  or  brown  ; iron 
pyrites  in  some  places  fresh  and  brilliant,  elsewhere  decomposed ; strata  nearly 
perpendicular ; specimens  from  fourteen  localities,  mixed  together,  returned  $30 
per  ton ; specimen  from  a vein  considered  rich,  but  showing  no  sign  of  gold, 
gave  $80  per  ton. 

In  the  following  paragraph,  Professor  Silliman  only 'anticipates  the  experience 
of  miners  at  this  day  : 

“ Gold  is  often  found  in  pyritieal  ores  in  which  the  gold  is  embedded  in  tiue 
particles.  This  mass  when  reduced  to  line  powder  gives  a residiuiu  of  oxidized 
iron  about  equal  in  weight  to  the  tine  gold,  the  latter  being  malleable  or  flat- 
tened, while  the  former,  being  brittle,  remains  rounded  or  angular.  In  washing 
this  mixture  in  the  pan  the  gold  generally  remains  on  the  upper  side  of  the 
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mass,  and  is  therefore  more  liable  to  be  washed  off  by  the  slightest  ripple  of  the 
water.  On  the  other  baud,  when  the  gold  is  embedded  in  quartz  ores,  especially 
those  with  fine  fractures,  called  in  Virginia  ‘sugar  ore,’  or  more  properly  -ram 

ular  quartz  the  gold  being  of  a similar  form,  is  more  quickly  disengaged'"  and 
appears  in  larger  grains.  1 3 00  ’ aucl 

“°?  thc..c,outra7>  the  ferruginous  grains,  or  iron  sand,  are  so  fine  as  to  bo 
scarcely  visible,  and  are  invariably  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  mass  or  residuum, 

to  be  hWe  aS  0a,aCT’?t  °f  their  gl'eater  weiSht'  much  less  liable 

to  be  can led  oil  by  the  ripple  of  the  waters  97 

mentioned  Tt'  of  alluvial  mini»g  "ear  the  Eapidan  are  also 

mentioned;  on  a Hempstead  farm,  $4,000  in  1831 -’32,  of  which  nearly  $3,000 

.,  • iXtJ  tia^8 ’ ail0tjier  1Qstance  two  or  three  miles  from  Rapidan,  000-  *1 
third,  $40,000;  all  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Culpepper  mine. 

1 he  most  remarkable  of  the  foregoing  statements  relate  to  the  assays  of  ores 
from  the  Walton  mine.  Professor  Rogers,  of  the  University  of  Virginia  in- 
spected  tins  mine  in  1836,  and  ascertained  that  in  the  lower  adit  leading  from 
he  main  shaft,  the  auriferous  vein  was  twelve  inches  in  width,  and  that  the 
talcose  rock  underlying  the  vein  was  also  auriferous  to  a distance  of  six  inches 
and  sometimes  more,  from  the  quartz.  He  also  observed  the  continued  yield  from 
the  quaitz,  and  the  uniform  dissemination  of  the  gold  throughout  the  vein,  and 
e lower  enclosing  rock.  An  assay  of  Professor  Rogers  returned  $2S0  per  ton 
A writer  in  Harpers  Monthly  Magazine  for  December,  1865,  describes  the 
go  d mines  in  the  vicinity  of  Richmond;  having  previously  given  some  general 
information  of  the  conditions  under  which  gold  has  been  discovered  andlnined 
Siemte,  gneiss,  greenstone,  and  porphyry,”  he  says,  “appear  to  be  the  pri- 
maiy  sources,  and  the  pyrites  are  evidently  the  immediate  matrix  of  "old  AH 
iron  pyrites  contain  gold  and  often  silver,  only  excepting  those  of  the  coal 
formation;  and  the  extensive  gold  deposits  of  Virginia  may  he  said  to  he  liter- 
a*v  (>ne  continuous  belt  or  accumulation  of  veins  of  iron  pyrites 

“Most  of  the  gold-bearing  rock  which  has  hitherto  be  enmined  in  Virginia  is 
principally  a kind  of  talcose  slate,  somewhat  resembling  soapstone,  but  iot  so 
greasy  to  the  touch  This  slate  is  red  and  ferruginous^  J surface,  but  ^ 
greater  depth  is  filled  with  small  crystals  of  iron  pyrites  which  are  decomposed 
near  the  surface  and  appear  as  peroxyd  of  iron,  giving  the  slate  a brown  or 
yellow  tmge.  This  date  is  a metamorphic  rock,  and  runs  in  a regular  belt 
parallel  with  the  Alleghany  mountain  chain. 

“ The  gold  found  in  the  State  of  Virginia  occurs  in  exceedingly  small  grains, 
often  so  hne  as  to  be  not  only  invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  but  undiscernibli  even 
by  the  assistance  of  a strong  lens.  This  is  the  case  even  when  the  ores  are 
worth  three  or  four  dollars  per  bushel.  Some  veins  of  the  slate  region  contain 
coarse  gold  in  grains  as  large  as  the  head  of  a pin,  and  even  larger.  These  are 
genera  y found  in  veins  ot  quartz  in  which  the  pyrites  are  concentrated  into 
larger  masses.  Where  the  pyrites  are  disseminated  in  fine  crystals  through  the 
mass  of  the  rock,  the  gold  is  found  to  be  very  fine.  In  the  first  pyrites  the  void 
is  often  invisible,  even  if  after  separation  it  appears  to  be  coarse.  By-  natural 
or  artificial  decomposition  the  gold  becomes  visible,  the  pyrites  are  converted 
into  oxyd  of  iron,  and,  by  aid  of  a lens,  the  gold  can  be  detected  embedded  in 
he  oxyd  of  iron.  Another  form  in  which  the  native  gold  is  not  unfr.  qn-ntly 
found  in  Virginia  is  in  quartz,  in  which  it  is  embedded.  Solid  white  quartz, 
both  in  veins  and  in  crystals,  is  found,  in  which  the  gold  appears  in  spangles, 
plates,  grams,  and  also  in  perfectly  developed  crystals.  Throughout  the  gold 
regions  of  V irgima  copper  pyrites  are  found  in  all  the  metallic  deposits.  It  in- 
variably accompanies  the  gold  bearing  iron  pyrites,  and  is  always  considered  a 
good  indication  of  richness.  Cases  have  often  occurred  in  which  the  largest 
amount  ol  treasure  has  been  abandoned,  because  the  miners  had  not  the  knowl- 
edge jt  proper  appliances  lor  separating  the  precious  yield  of  gold  and  copper  ” 
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The  writer  of  the  article  here  quoted  proceeds  to  give  man  y interesting  details 
of  the  gold  mines  of  Goochland,  Buckingham,  and  Fluvanna  counties.  Among 
these  are  the  Belzoro  mine,  developing  seven  veins,  which  vary  in  width  from 
two  feet  six  inches  to  thirty  feet ; Marks  mine,  with  four  gold-bearing  quartz 
veins;  Waller  mine,  vein  of  brown  oxyd  of  iron,  six  feet  thick;  Tellurium 
mine,  sold  in  1848  to  Commodore  Stockton,  who  is  reported  to  have  ex- 
tracted $250,000  in  nine  years;  Snead  gold  mine,  of  three  veins,  one  of  them 
being  tour  feet  wide,  and  composed  of  white  quartz,  which  contains  argentif- 
erous galena,  copper  sulphates,  and  gold;  Ford  mine,  revealing  copper  pyrites 
largely ; and  Lightfoot  mine,  with  four  well-known  and  very  rich  veins ; all 
of  which  have  been  worked  successfully  at  different  periods  since  1 828. 

The  mineral  wealth  of  Virginia  in  other  respects  is  unsurpassed  by  Pennsyl- 
vania or  any  part  of  the  Union. 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

The  gold  district  of  North  Carolina  extends  from  northeast  to  southwest  in 
the  general  direction  of  its  leading  counties,  namely  : Guilford,  Randolph,  Da- 
vidson, Rowan,  Stanly,  Cabarrus,  Mecklenburg,  and  Union. 

In  1825  Professor  Denison  Olmstead  designated  as  the  district  within  which 
alluvial  mining  was  prosecuted,  the  counties  of  Montgomery  and  Anson,  and  the 
eastern  portions  of  Mecklenburg  and  Cabarrus  as  then  organized.  Gold  was 
first  discovered  in  a “ thin  stratum  of  gravel  enclosed  in  a dense  clay,  usually  of 
a pale  blue,  but  sometimes  of  a yellow  color.”  This  description  is  easily  recog- 
nizable as  the  detritus  of  the  gold-bearing  rock  afterwards  discovered  further 
to  the  west.  Many  facts  of  the  earjy  success  of  placer  mining  on  the  tributa- 
ries of  the  Pedee  might  be  adduced,  but  it  must  suffice,  in  this  connection,  to 
repeat  from  Wheeler’s  History  of  North  Carolina  an  enumeration  of  the  nuggets 
which  have  been  obtained  since  the  first  discovery  in  1799  : 


Years. 

Pounds. 

Years. 

Pounds. 

1799 . 

4 

1S26 

16 

1803 

28 

1826 

9J 

1804 

9 

1826 

8 

VLS04 

7 

1835 

13? 

1804 

3 

1835 

4* 

1804 

2 

1835 

5 

1804 

i£ 

1835 

8 

No  more  intelligible  account  of  the  placers  of  North  Carolina  exist  than  the 
communication  of  Professor  Olmstead  in  1825,  from  which  a few  paragraphs 
will  be  given.  After  describing  the  gold-bearing  alluvium  as  “ gravel  enclosed 
in  pale  blue  or  yellow  clay,”  he  adds  : “ On  ground  that  is  elevated  and  exposed 
to  be  washed  by  rains  this  stratum  frequently  appears  at  the  surface,  and  in 
low  grounds,  where  the  alluvial  earth  has  been  accumulated  by  the  same  agent, 
it  is  found  at  the  depth  of  eight  feet;  but  where  no  cause  operates  to  alter  its 
original  depth  it  lies  about  three  feet  below  the  surface.  A miner  sometimes 
meets  a stratum  of  the  ferruginous  oxide  of  manganese  in  a rotten,  friable  state. 
In  some  instances  the  clay  is  deep  red.” 

Very  soon,  however,  these  gold  deposits  were  traced  to  the  auriferous  lodes 
traversing  a belt  of  talcose,  micaceous,  chloritic,  and  hornblende  slates,  which 
passes  through  several  counties  on  the  east  side  of  another  belt,  of  granite  and 
west  of  one  of  trap.  These  veins,  as  early  as  1828,  were  described  as  follows 
by  Charles  E.  Rothe,  a miner  and  mineralogist  from  Saxony:  “They  occur 
in  greenstone  formation  often  from  two  to  four  feet  in  thickness  and  a mile 
or  more  in  length,  which  give  assurance  that  they  sink  to  a considerable 
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dppth.  Their  general  direction  is  east  and  west,  dipping  occasionally  40°  to 

. no™\  llje  ores  and  mmeralg  in  these  veins  are  rhomboid*!  iron  ore 
prismatic  iron  ore,  pyramidal  copper  pyrites,  and  prismatic  iron  pyrites’, 
n tlie  last  two  is  a mechanical  mixture  with  each  other.  Thev 
show  distinct  signs  of  having  been  changed  from  their  original  form 

one  ™i+h«f  att|m08p^re  C?uld  have  an7  influence  on  the  pyrites  we  find  that 
one  part  of  the  sulphur  lias  escaped,  the  consequence  of  which  is,  the  metallic 
appearance  of  the  pyrites  is  changed  to  that  of  brown-reddish  oxide  of  iron  and 
A0, th!8  C0l°,r  W^Can  1see  tbe  fine  particles  of  gold,  and  ascertain  the  rich- 
fl®  !he  deP®s‘t-  ,.But  wll(ire  th?  pyrites  have  not  undergone  this  change,  then 
K;  gold  cannot  be  discovered,  owing  to  the  color  being  nearly  the  same.  The 

greenstone  near  the  veiu  is  most  generally  decomposed,  and  mixed  with  a great 
number  of  loose  crystals  of  prismatic  iron  pyrites.  Between  the  greenstone  and 
the  \ cm,  or  at  the  place  of  junction,  the  gold  is  most  generally  found.” 

I he  gold  district  of  North  Carolina  is  the  second  belt  of  the  table-land  its 
positions  moderately  elevated,  and  it  is  very  seldom  that  the  highest  hill’s  of 

Davidson,  Randolph,  Rowan,  Cabarrus,  and  Mecklenburg  counties  are  traversed 
by  vein  fissures.  ocu 

np01’v  by  EbeneZuT. E uP°n  the  geology  of  the  midland  coun- 
ties of  Ts  orth  Carolina  was  published,  which  gives  a detailed  description  of  thirty 
mining  localities.  Abstracts  of  his  observations  upon  the  leading  mines  of  Guil- 
ford Randolph,  Davidson,  Rowan,  Stanly,  Cabarrus,  Mecklenburg,  and  Union 
counties  will  best  illustrate  the  characteristics  of  the  auriferous  belt"  through  the 
fctate.  1 he  order  in  which  these  counties  are  named  coincides  with  their  geo- 
graphical position,  commencing  on  the  north  : b 

1.  McCulloch  mine,  in  Guilford  county,  bWn  or  desulphurized  ore,  to  a depth 
of  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet ; vein  two  feet  wide  at  surface,  increasing  to  twenty- 
four  feet,  with  a dip  at  angle  of  forty-five  degrees  ; brown  ore,  soft  and  easily 
crushed,  yielding  $30  to  $40  per  ton,  and  sometimes  $100  ; at  level  of  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  feet,  there  are  six  inches  brown  ore  on  foot-wall,  then  copper 
pyrites,  then  a belt  of  brown  ore  containing  nodules  or  concretions  of  pyrites 
more  or  less  changed  the  middle  of  which  is  rich  in  gold,  and  then  the  principal 
mass  of  porous  quartz  against  hanging  wall,  which,  though  sometimes  showing 
ruins  of  gold,  is  usually  poor  ; wall  rock,  sienitic  granite. 

2.  Fuher  Hill,  in  Randolph  county;  veinstone  quartz,  with  white  sulphuret 
of  iron  mixed  irregularly  through  it ; free  from  copper  pyrites  ; burnt  to  advan- 
tage ; two  to  four  feet  wide  near  surface;  brittle,  and  when  burnt  easily  pulver- 
ized; average  sixty  dollars  per  ton,  and  gold  worth  ninety  cents  to  pennyweight 

3.  Umrad  Hill , in  Davidson  county,  six  miles  east  of  Lexington  Court  House  • 
situated  eighty-eight  feet  above  plain  to  the  south  ; five  gold-bearing  veins  from 
eighteen  indies  to  two  feet  at  surface ; third  vein  fifteen  inches  at  surface,  widen- 
ing to  eighteen  feet  at  depth  of  one  hundred  feet,  and  finally  developing  sui- 
phurets  of  iron  and  copper  rich  in  gold;  only  four  feet  rich  in  gold  ; wall  rock 
talcose  slate,  but  adjacent  country  traversed  by  trap. 

4.  Gold  Hill,  on  southern  border  of  Rowan  county;  product  to  1856, 

$2,000,000  ; three  strong  and  well-defined  veins,  one  mile  east  of  granitic  belt- 
angl«  of  dip  80° ; strata  undisturbed  by  eruptive  rocks;  veins  associated  with 
suiphurets  of  iron  and  copper  ; EarUrdt  vein  worked  400  feet,  expanding  from 
six  inches  to  seven  feet,  a succession  of  lenticular  segments  overlapping  at  their 
edges;  chief  difficulties,  fineness  of  gold  and  heavy  suiphurets ; if  sand  saved 
and  exposed  for  a year  the  suiphurets  are  decomposed  and  metal  liberated ; 
in  I So 4 $136,636  76  obtained  in  thirteen  months  from  Gold  Hill,  expenses 
$60,331  06,  profit  $76,305.  P 

<).  I at  her  mine , in  Stanly  county;  most  productive  parts  of  rock  are  natural 
joints  or  quartz  seams  ; pieces  in  proximity  to  natural  joints  sometimes  weighing 
a pound  : “ not  a vein,  but  a decomposed  mass  with  gold  distributed  m seams 
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lias  produced  $200,000  ; some  masses  at  rate  of  eighty  to  one  hundred  dollars 
per  ton. 

6.  Reed  mine , in  Cabarrus  county;  productive  alluvial  mining,  as  already 
stated  ; a vein  at  depth  of  ninety  feet  yields  twenty-two  dollars  per  ton.  A 
Phoenix  mine,  in  Cabarrus,  was  rich  to  140  feet,  twenty  to  sixty  dollars  per  ton  ; 
but  at  that  level  white  quartz  and  sulphate  of  barytes  replaced  the.  brown  ore, 
reducing  yield  to  five  dollars  per  ton  The  Pioneer  mine,  also  in  Cabarrus,  is 
a fissure  in  granite  sixteen  to  seventeen  feet  wide,  but  true  veinstone  eight  to  ten 
inches ; gold  in  pure  quartz  mixed  with  sulpliurets ; yield  sixty-three  dollars 
per  ton. 

7.  Howie  and  Lawson  mine,  in  Union  county,  near  the  line  of  South  Car- 
olina ; fine,  white,  and  granular  quartz  which  near  contact  with  slate- wall  rock 
is  mottled  with  brown  oxide  of  iron  ; on  this  surface  gold  visible  ; width  of  vein 
six  to  thirty  inches ; average  sixty  dollars  per  ton  ; some  specimens  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty  dollars;  traced  three-quarters  of  a mile;  sold  in  1856  to  Com- 
modore Stockton. 

8.  RndisilVs  mine,  near  Charlotte,  Mecklenburg  bounty ; three  veins,  three 
or  four  feet  wide  ; gangue  slaty,  with  stripes  of  quartz  and  copper  pyrites,  yield- 
ing twenty  dollars  per  ton;  quartz  brittle  and  readily  crushed ; “arrangement 
of  ore  in  the  lode  is  usually  in  rich  bunches,  connected  by  strings.”  Dunn 
mine , seven  miles  from  Charlotte,  remarkable  for dimonite  produced  from  iron 
pyrites,  but  unproductive  of  gold.  The  gold  in  the  vicinity  of  Charlotte  is 
worth  one  dollar  the  pennyweight. 

Copper  mining  has  also  received  attention  in  North  Carolina — the  most  per- 
sistent and  prosperous  enterprise  of  the  kind  being  in  Guilford  county.  The 
“ Washington  silver  mine,”  in  Datidson  county,  produces  a great  variety  of 
metals  in  association  with  silver,  which  are  difficult  to  treat  metallurgieally ; but 
the  attempt  will  doubtless  be  resumed  with  the  aid  of  improved  methods  of 
amalgamation. 

• The  mineral  wealth  of  North  Carolina  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  eastern 
slope  of  the  Blue  Ridge.  West  of  that  range,  between  the  Snowy  mountain 
and  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  its  transverse  from  the  upper  waters  of  the  French 
Broad  river  to  the  Lookout  mountain,  containing  5,000  square  miles,  there  is  a 
field  presented  to  the  mineralogist  not  perhaps  equalled  for  extent  and  interest 
in  the  United  States.  Smoky  mountain  constitutes  the  line  between  primitive 
and  transition  rocks,  and  its  acclivities  are  steep  and  broken,  developing  familiar 
auriferous  combinations.  Gold  has  been  taken  from  all  its  streams  ; and  where 
the  spurs  and  belts  of  this  mountain  have  been  cut  by  denudation,  veins  of  quartz 
running  with  talcose  slate  are  very  apparent.  Gojd  is  often  found  in  quartz 
rock,  out  of  place,  and  much  decomposed.  Coco  creek  is  a very  rich  deposit. 
Rumors  of  silver  deposits  were  current  in  the  army,  during  the  late  military  cam- 
paigns. This  remote  interior  district  will  amply  reward  exploration. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

The  auriferous  belt  already  traced  from  Fredericksburg  to  Charlotte  ex- 
tends to  the  vicinity  of  Abbeville,  in  South  Carolina — more  restricted  in  width, 
but  with  indications  of  greater  richness. 

Mines  of  Mr.  William  Dome,  in  the  Abbeville  and  Edgefield  districts,  yielded 
gold  of  the  value  of  $300,000  in  fifteen  months  preceding  July,  IS53.  The 
ore  was  highly  ferruginous  and  silicious,  and  the  gold  was  found  among  the 
layers  of  the  vein  in  streaks  and  pockets  of  extraordinary  richness.  It  was 
supposed  to  have  been  exhausted;  but  during  1866  work  was  resumed  with 
satisfactory  results. 

Professor  Lieber,  State  geologist  of  South  Carolina,  has  reported  that  the 
most  auriferous  rocks  are  clay  and  talcose  elates,  catawberite,  (a  compound  of 
talc  and  magnetic  iron,}  specular  iron,  schist  and  itaberite.  None  of  the  later 
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9lfe8'  and  °thCT  older  formations,  con- 

Umi, 

~ 

(H‘Posits from  South  Carolina  were  $3,500  in  1829-  the  aeen- 
L-  such  deposits  to  June  30,  1866,  was  $1,353,663  98.  ' bte 

GEORGIA. 

If  nLeroWwefin  siuth^rnTnge  the  Tthern  States  is  not  7<*  defin^* 

crosses  the  Soo,  f ^rollna’  ]t  18  wider  in  Georgia  than  elsewhere.  A line 

» c4-»““^ 

maTmoT  r°Ck8’  WllICh  8t^etches  to  the  Alleghaniee,  within  which  gold' occurs 
in  rT  kVery  co,mty-  1'car  this  southern  limit  a gold  mine  has  been  worked 

zstvjE  Si-  teire  Oiz'z  s»=te 

ImJZS&Zp “S-?  " *«■  w i-  w ..»! 

Gold  was  first  discovered  in  Habersham  county  about  1831.  It  was  followed 

no7rtheUa“rZu^erI,me^  ?,  ‘I?6  of  blende  slate  from 

the  Blue  Rid^e  & Ha  ’ aild  Hart  counties’  and  extending  to 

kin,  Habersham,  .W  l^blfrn  ““  ” the  Prod”t;™  counties  of  Gilmer,  Lmnp- 

hafre™e"Ted  Sfi00  000ined  Pa,1,oneSa’  jn  LumPkin  county,  in  1837,  which 
28  1861  of  l la  ot  an??  e year’  Wltl;  an  aSKregate  coinage  to  February 
period  from^l 838  to'l857.  0f  ,h’S  am°UUt’  $5'825'747  ™ ^ '*™d  during  tj. 

a success  no? uflik?thfn  pr0Secuted  [n  "°/thera  Creorgia  in  a ™nnev  and  with 
traverse  the  stra  a i h “If  ™nce  ®f  California.  Besides  the  true  veins,  which 
a erse  the  strata  in  which  they  lie  in  various  angles  of  dip  and  direction 

L *Ze™27bX°T7^  iUf  direCti°nS  ar0UQd  Dahlonega,  which 
pyrites  and  the  a e,s7  0 ^.n  -^composed,  and  sometimes  containing 

f i “"V  & ssan  resulting  from  its  decomposition.  In  Lumpkin  and 

open ^rulrries0andThe8PTda'-ly’  ‘heS  • met:lllifel-ous  ^ds  have  been  worked  like 

or  t he  non  WP I n fh  S d’ 80me  u!stance8>  Las  been  collected  with  the  rocker 
or  the  pan,  without  recourse  to  crushing ; worked,  in  fact,  like  deposit  mines 

ft-rnft  “ Th  T fine  g0ld’  “°8t  unc1ualIy  diffuf*d  through  the  dif- 

with  o her  streXfw  1 iT®  are  Perfectly  barren,  in  immediate  contact 

W1  n other  streaks  that  may  yield  many  dollars  to  the  hundred-weight  of  mate- 

w„  LdU  n the7  C“  r^ly  miXtd  that  ldI  “U5t  be  ‘-ated'alike  when 
are  obtained  annL  ? !®  ’T'c®8?  1uaQtities  in  which  these  materials 

a 1 obiect  to  work  P W'|h  ,wh,ch  are  lurried,  sometimes  render  it 

con£,  aJwAr'  u"gh  ,belr  y’f.M  i8’  on  ,be  whole,  very  small.  These 
to  perfection  in  California*  ° ‘°  ' '6  appllcatl0,:‘  of  Mraulic  mining,  as  carried 


TrTf  par®  m njSJ°^bl;[  forfd’  “hen  only producinZig' h^c'eiftsOT  one  doMaPpir  Inn* 
dally  Ff !;“•  of  course-  where  the  material  is  hard  quarts,  and  mole  en£ 
p ;n  jH'r  tTVh,e  of  working  would  be  more  than  quadruple.  Prof.  W. 

for  use  in  Georgia.  1 a P^P^®**  udvismg  the  improved  methods  of  sluice-washing 
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Waiving  further  details,  the  following  general  observations  may  accompany 
this  brief  review  of  the  xYlleghany  gold  mines  : 

1 There  is  yet  much  room  for  the  vigorous  and  intelligent  prosecution  of  al- 
luvial mining.  Especially  in  Georgia,  where  the  country  is  abrupt  and  nature  has 
subjected  the  auriferous  rocks  to  much  dislocation  and  atmospheric  exposure, 
not  only  the  beds  of  the  rivers,  but  the  adjacent  detritus  of  their  valleys,  will 
unquestionably  give  large  returns  to  the  new  and  powerful  methods  for  washing 
jtonderous  masses  of  earth.  Xt  is  understood  that  companies  are  now  organized, 
who  propose  to  introduce  these  hydraulic  appliances  upon  the  Chestatee  and 
other  tributaries  of  the  Chattahoochee  river. 

2.  There  is  abundant  evidence  also  that  the  upper  portions  of  auriferous  lodes 
ha\  e been  in  a remarkable  degree  desulphurized,  and  may  be  worked  to  a con- 
siderable depth  with  great  advantage  before  the  intrusion  of  what  is  called  “cap” 
in  Colorado,  or  before  the  main  body  of  the  vein  becomes  obstinately  pyritifer- 
ous.  . Surface  quartz  mining,  if  the  phrase  is  admissible,  will  warrant  consider- 
able investments,  whatever  subsequent  experience  shall  demonstrate  in  regard  to 
the  refractory  sulphurets.  It  may  be  admitted  that,  hitherto,  a quartz  so  modi- 
fied in  chemical  constitution  as  to  be  “honey-combed,”  having  become  cellular 
and  brittle  from  the  decomposition  of  pyrites,  with  the  gold  set  free  from  its 
matrix,  is  the  only  material  which  it  is  profitable  to  reduce ; but  the  testimony 
is  ample  that  immense  quantities  of  ore  in  this  favorable  situation  are  accessible 
in  the  Alleghany  gold  district. 

3.  There  are  no  grounds  for  the  opinion  that  the  auriferous  lodes,  strongly 
marked  as  they  are  by  native  sulphurets,  wdl  not  prove  true  fissure  veins,  im- 
proving in  quantity  and  quality  with  their  depth.  Professor  Frederick  Overman, 
m a work  entitled  “Practical  Mineralogy,”  published  in  1851,  claims  that  the 
pyritous  veins  of  Y irginia  and  other  south  Atlantic  States  will  be  more  sure  and 
lasting  than  the  gold-bearing  localities  of  California.  If  the  lower  beds  of  Col- 
orado mines  can  be  raised  and  reduced  with  profit,  deep  sinking  will  be  equally 
successful  in  the  Carolinas. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AND  OTHER  LOCALITIE*S. 

In  the  townships  of  Franconia  and  Lisbon,  lying  immediately  north  of  Mount 
V>  ashington  on  the  lower  Ammonoosuc  river,  gold  has  recently  been  discovered 
in  quartz  rock  and  a shaft  sunk  by  a company  of  Boston  capitalists  to  the  depth 
of  seventy-five  feet.  A correspondent  of  the  American  Exchange  and  Review, 
a monthly  publication  of  Philadelphia,  describes  the  gold-bearing  quartz  as  tra- 
versing talcose  slate,  and  containing  sulphurets  of  iron  and  copper  and  seams  of 
magnetic  iron.  Some  extraordinary  statements  of  recent  assays  from  this  locality 
have  been  published — one  by  Dr.  Hays,  State  assayer  of  Massachusetts,  at 
S'867  of  gold  per  ton,  and  another  specimen  of  mixed  quartz  talcose  slate,  gossan, 
pyrites,  &c.,  at  $312  42  per  ton.  In  the  adjacent  township  of  Waterford,  sur- 
face quartz  yielded  $30  per  ton;  quartz  taken  at  nineteen  feet  below  the  surface 
$45.  Gulch  mining  has  been  successfully  prosecuted  in  the  vicinity. 

If  the  New  Hampshire  discovery  should  warrant  investments,  there  may  be 
a renewal  of  exploration  and  experiment  in  Vermont,  where  the  Appalachian, 
mountain  system  is  likewise  largely  developed. 

During  the  year  1863  lodes  of  argentiferous  galena  were  traced  in  the  vicinity 
of  Marquette,  on  Lake  Superior.  This  district  is  from  ten  to  twenty  feet  iu 
breadth  and  about  fifty  miles  in  length,  and  is  situated  between  the  schistose  or 
iron  range  and  Lake  Superior.  Assays  reveal  from  ten  to  thirty  pounds  of  sil- 
ver to  the  ton  of  metal.  In  the  same  vicinity  east  of  Marquette  the  Huron 
mountains  were  reported  in  1864  to  be  gold-bearing ; but  the  rumors  have  led 
to  no  practical  results. 

A geological  exploration  of  Arkansas  undertaken  a few  years  since  indicated 
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the  probability  of  profitable  mining  for  silver,  and  perhaps  gold,  in  the  Ozark 
mountains  of  that  State.  ° 

A district  of  Alabama,  in  the  northeastern  portion  of  the  State,  is  a well-de- 
fined extension  of  the  Appalachian  gold-field.  Its  production  of  go'd  deposited 
m the  United  States  mint  and  branches  has  amounted  to  $201,734  83  with  an 
equal  amount  probably  diverted  to  commercial  channels. 


METALLURGICAL  TREATMENT  GtF  GOLD  ORES. 

A few  general  suggestions  on  the  treatment  of  gold  ores,  and  more  particn- 
laily  the  auriferous  sulphurets  so  prevalent  in  the  formations  east  of  the  Kockv 
mountains,  are  submitted.  J 

The  direct  method  of  attacking  these  ores  is  by  fire,  as  is  always  done  by  the 
assayer  in  his  laboratory,  when  he  wishes  to  extract  from  a sample  of  ore  all 
he  metal  which  it  contains.  Undoubtedly,  when  the  cost  of  fuel,  fluxes,  and 
labor  IS  reduced  to  something  near  the  standard  which  prevails  in  the  seaboard 
btates,  the  richer  ores  of  Colorado,  Montana,  Ac.,  will  he  reduced  by  multi** 
At  present,  however,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  proper  economic  condi- 
tions for  smelting  do  not  exist,  except  possibly  in  the  case  of  argentiferous  ga- 
lena ; although  experiments  recently  made  at  Swansea,  England,  upon  lafge 
quantities  of  pyntic  ores  sent  from  Colorado  have  proved  entirely  successful 
In  conducting  these  experiments,  and  estimating  their  cost,  care  was  taken 
to  make  the  conditions  as  to  fuel,  fluxes,  labor,  &c.,  the  same  as  those  existing 
m Co  orado.  It  is  stated  that  smelting  works  upon  a large  scale,  upon  the  Swan- 
sea plan,  are  to  be  started  immediately  in  Colorado,  'if  this  should  be  done, 
there  will  ensue  a subdivision  of  labor  in  the  business  of  mining  gold  and  silver 
as  is  now  tlm  case  m iron  mining.  The  miner  will  limit  his  efforts  to  the  raising 
of  ore  from  his  mine,  and  the  smelting  furnace  will  afford  a market  where  the  ore 
will  command  its  price.  This  will  be  better  for  all  parties  than  the  method  hith- 
erto pursued  of  raising  and  reducing  ores  under  one  administration. 

.ijut  ^ ™ be  a lo»g  time  before  the  great  mining  regions  of  the  Rocky  moun- 
tains will  have  a sufficient  number  of  smelting  works  to  meet  the  wants  of  our 
enterprising  miners,  who  are  constantly  prospecting  new  fields  ; and  there  will 
always  »e  a class  of  ores  too  poor  to  bear  the  cost  of  smelting. 

The  cheaper  process  of  amalgamation,  nof^  universally  employed  in  all  our 
miumg  districts,  (and,  when  no  sulphurets  are  present,  the  very  best  process,) 
will  continue  to  be  very  generally  resorted  to.  This  process  consists  in  reducing 
the  ore  to  a fine  powder  by  means  of  stamps,  arastras,  Chilian  mills,  or  other 
mechanical  contrivance,  and  subjecting  it  to  a continuous  agitation  with  mercury 
with  water  enough  to  give  a pasty  consistency  to  the  mass,  the  object  being  to 
expose  as  fully  as  possible  the  fine  particles  of  gold  and  silver  to  the  attractive 
power  of  the  mercury,  with  which  they  form  an  amalgam  easily  separable  by 
subsidence  in  the  lighter  pulp  of  earthy  matter  of  which  the  ore  consists.  The 
amalgam  thus  obtained,  on  being  subjected  to  moderate  heat  in  an  iron  retort, 
gives  up  its  mercury,  which  passes  over  in  vapor,  and  is  condensed  a^ain  in  an- 
other vessel,  the  metal  being  left  in  the  retort. 

In  the  case  of  pyritic  ores,  however,  it  is  found  that  the  process  of  amalga- 
mation is  seriously  retarded  by  the  impurities  with  which  the  gold  and  silver 
are  associated.  Probably  the  ores  of  Colorado  do  not  yield,  by  simple  amal- 
gamation, an  average  of  twenty  per  cent,  of  their  assay  value.  A previous 
process  of  desulphurization  is,  therefore,  indispensible ; and  how  best  to 
accomplish  this  is  the  problem  which  has  occupied  the  attention  of  metallur- 
gists or  many  years.  .Many  methods  have  been  advised,  the  majority  of  which, 
j'  irtg  mf’ruly  empirical,  have  had  but  an  ephemeral  reputation. 

Ah  already  intimated  further  details  are  reserved  for  a subsequent  occasion, 

when  an  effort  will  be  made  to  describe  the  various  processes  now  in  course  of 

experiment. 
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The  treatment  of  silver  ores  rests  upon  a far  more  satisfactory  basis  of  chemi- 
cal experience,  and  the  different  methods  in  successful  use  are  clearly  and  accu- 
rately compiled  in  the  last  edition  of  lire’s  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures, 
and  Mines. 


TREASURE  PRODUCT  OF  THE  WORLD. 

n 

When  America  was  discovered  the  gold  and  silver  supply  of  Europe  did  not 
exceed  $200,000,000,  of  which  $60,000,000  was  gold  and  $140,000,000  was 
silver.  According  to  the  estimates  of  Humboldt  sixty  years  elapsed  before  this 
aggregate  of  two  hundred  millions  was  doubled  by  the  treasure  product  of 
America. 

M.  Chevalier  estimates  that  the  total  amount  of  gold  and  silver  in  1848,  the 
epoch  of  the  California  discovery,  was  $8,500,000,000,  of  which  one-third  was 
gold.  It  will  require  thirty-two  years,  or  from  1848  to  18S0,  to  duplicate  this 
supply,  even  if  $250,000,000  is  assumed  to  be  the  average  annual  production  of 
gold  and  silver  during  that  peripd. 

We  have  the  authority  of  Adam  Smith  that  it  was  not  until  after  1570  that 
the  increased  supply  from  the  American  mines  produced  any  appreciable  effect 
upon  prices.  In  1550,  or  twenty  years  previously,  the  treasure  stock  of  Europe 
has  been  doubled  ; and  in  1570  it  reached  an  aggregate  of  $600,000,000.  To 
this  point  the  product  of  the  American  mines  was  absorbed  by  the  new  demands 
of  commerce.  It  was  only  until  1620,  or  fifty  years  later,  with  a further  addi- 
tion of  $600,000,000  to  the  stock  of  money  in  circulation,  that  silver  fell  to 
about  one-third  of  its  former  value,  with  a corresponding  appreciation  of  prices. 
In  these  statements  full  allowance  is  made,  for  the  consumption  of  the  precious 
metals  by  casualties,  abrasion,  and  the  arts. 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  great  social  and  commercial  activities  of  the  six: 
teenth  century,  the  development  of  human  industry  and  intelligence  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  will  prove  far  more  effective  for  the  absorption  of  the  vast  quan- 
tity of  gold  and  silver  now  or  hereafter  produced. 

The  world  in  the  sixteenth  century  received  and  assimilated  three-fold  the 
treasure  supply  of  1492  without  nfciterial  change  of  prices,  which  was  postponed 
fifty  years  later,  until  a six-fold  simply,  or  an  aggregate  of  $1,200,000,000,  had 
been  applied  to  commercial  uses.  Then  was  observed  a reduction  to  one-third 
of  the  former  value  of  silver.  If  we  compare  the  experience  of  the  world  since 
1848,  the  stock  of  specie  in  that  year  of  $8,500,000,000  will  be  doubled  in  1880, 
without  any  other  effect  than  to  vitalize  commerce ; and  $400,000,000  per  an- 
num can  still  be  absorbed  by  the  trade  and  intercourse  of  all  the  continents  for 
twenty  years  thereafter,  or  until  A.  D.  1900,  before  the  monetary  situation  will 
correspond  with  that  of  Europe  in  1570,  when  the  first  effect  upon  the  exchange- 
able value  of  money  is  recorded. 

We  are  assisted,  by  the  experience  of  the  sixteenth  century,  to  the  conclusion 
that  an  aggregate  of  $25,000,000,000  in  the  year  1900  will  hold  a similar  rela- 
tion to  the  trade  and  intercourse  of  mankind  that  the  amouut  of  $8,500,000,000 
sustained  to  the  population  and  commerce  of  the  world  in  1S4S.  If.  as  early  in 
the  next  century  as  1920,  the  stock  on  hand  should  be  increased  six- fold,  reach- 
ing a total  of  $50,000,000,000,  it  might  be  attended,  as  in  1620,  by  a sensible 
reduction  in  the  exchangeable  value  of  .money  ; but  this  contingency  is  too  re- 
mote and  capable  of  satisfactory  compensation  to  justify  much  solicitude  in  be- 
half of  posterity. 

There  are  indications  that  the  large  excess  in  the  production  of  gold  over  that 
of  silver,  which,  since  1848,  has  reversed  the  former  relations  of  these  metals, 
may  be  less  marked  in  future.  The  vast  quantities' of  gold  produced  since  1848 
are  mostly  from  placers — from  the  detritus  of  auriferous  rocks.  • These  surface 
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mines  are  soon  exhausted.  In  California,  notwithstanding  the  skilful  applica- 
tion, of  hydraulic  power,  the  production  of  gold  by  gulch  or  placer  mining  has 
diminished  fiom  $60,000,000  in  1S53  to  $20,000,000  in  1S66.  Except  for  new 
discoveries,  and  some  successful  enterprises  of  quartz  mining,  the  Australian 
supply  of  gold  would  have  likewise  diminished.  Very  few  diggings  hold  a inin- 
ing  population  longer  than  a single  season.  The  “ dust  of  gold  ” is  soon  gathered. 
It  may  be  admitted  that  Australia,  Siberia,  perhaps  the  sources  of  the  Zambesi 
and  the  h<ile  in  Africa,  and  northwest  British  America  will,  when  further  ex- 
ploded, reveal  a great  many  districts  where  the  surface  deposits  are  rich  and  ac- 
cessible; but  each  will  be  in  turn  a scene  of  great  excitement  and  of  rapid  ex- 
haustion, and,  perhaps,  before  the  close  of  the  present  century  alluvial  gold  mining 
will  be  almost  a tradition.  This  tendency  is  so  apparent  in  every  gold-producing 
community  that  public  attention  turns  constantly,  and  with  solicitude,  to  the 
sepai ation  of  gold  from  its  native  matrix  of  rock  as  the  only  permanent  means 
of  production.  But  at  that  stage  silver  mining  comes  into  successful  competition 
with  all  existing  methods  for  the  reduction  of  auriferous  rock.  It  has  always 
been  more  profitable  to  work  mines  of  silver  than  of  gold,  of  which  Mexico,  dur- 
ing two  centuries  of  experience,  and  the  Pacific  coast,  during  two  decades,  are 
illustrations. 

There  was  very  little  mention  of  silver  while  the  discovery  and  conquest  of 
America  were  in  progress.  Among  the  vast  mineral  treasures  of  Montezuma,  the 
quantity  of  silver  was  small  compared  with  gold.  It  was  “El  Dorado”  which 
was  eagerly  sought  for  by  European  explorers.  Each  country  was  ransacked, 
with  the  forced  labor  of  Indian  slaves,  for  gold.  This  was  the  era  of  placer- 
mining in  the  American  dominions  of  Spain.  In  consequence  of  the  importation 
of  gold,  Isabella  of  Castile  was  obliged,  as  early  as  1497,  to  modify  greatly  the 
relations  of  gold  and  silver  at  the  mints.  The  Spanish  sovereigns  acknowledged 
the  grant  by  the  pontiff,  Alexander  VI,  of  their  discoveries  “in  India”  by  a 
donation  of  gold  from  Hayti.  At  length,  however,  after  the  discovery  of  the 
silver  mines  in  Peru  and  Mexico,  and  when  the  experience  of  miners  had  elabo- 
rated a systematic  industry,  gold  ceased  to  be  of  much  practical  importance  and 
silver  became  the  leading  metallic  product  of  Spanish  America.  Of  the  coinage 
of  Mexico  from  1535  to  1845,  $2,465,275,954  was  of  silver  and  $126,981,021 
of  gold.  Except  for  Brazil,  the  proportion  in  South  America  would  be  fully 
equal  to  that  recorded  in  Mexico. 

. In  the  case  of  California,  after  many  unsuccessful  experiments,  the  reduction 
of  auriferous  lodes  , has  been  established.  The  veinstones,  when  pulverized, 
readily  release  the  gold  ; there  is  a remarkable  absence  of  refractory  alloys;  all 
the  conditions,  especially  in  Grass  valley,  are  favorable.  Yet  the  yield  of  gold 
does  not  exceed  $9,000,000  per  annum,  while  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada  the  annual  production  of  silver,  chiefly  from  the  Comstock  lode,  amounts 
to  $16,000,000  per  annum. 

As  the  mining  territories  are  explored,  the  discoveries  of  argentiferous  veins 
are  reported  in  all  directions.  The  interior  of  the  vast  mountain  mass  developes 
in  Sonora,  Chihuahua,  Arizona,  Nevada,  Utah,  New  Mexico,  Colorado,  Idaho, 
and  Montana,  the  identical  formations  and  conditions  which,  in  a lower  latitude, 
characterize  Durango,  Zacatecas,  Guanajuato,  and  the  other  well  known  silver 
districts  of  Mexico.  With  the  exhaustion  of  the  placers  (perhaps  a remote  con- 
tingency) it  is  quite  possible  that  the  production  of  silver,  as  compared  to  gold, 
will  be  restored  to  the  old  ratio  of  three  of  silver  to  one  of  gold. 

But  at  present,  as  well  as  for  the  last  eighteen  years,  the  ratio  of  production 
is  reversed — three  of  gold  to  one  of  silver.  The  following  statement  is  submitted 
as  an  approximation,  carefully  avoiding  exaggeration,  of  the  quantities  of  J,he 
precious  metals  produced  in  1866  : 
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United  States 

Mexico  and  South  America 

Australia 

British  America 

Siberia 

Elsewhere 


Gold. 

$60,000,000 

5.000. 000 

60,000,000 

5.000. 000 
15  000,000 

5.000. 000 


Silver. 

$20,000,000 

35,000,000 

1,000,000 

500,000 
1,500  000 
2,000,000 


Total. 

$80,000,000 

40.000. 000 

61.000. 000 

5,500,000 

16,500,000 

7,000,000 


150,000,000 


60,000,000  210,000,000 


The  annual  production  of  silver  since  1853  has  not  exceeded  $50,000  000,  or 
<£1  0,000, COO.  Yet,  within  the  period  of  fourteen  years — from  1853  to  1866 — the 
sum  of  <£  11,250,000  has  been  annually  transported  from  European  ports  (in- 
cluding shipments  from  Egypt)  to  Asia.  The  aggregates  of  bullion  exports 
were  as  follows : 

Gold <£24,773,647 

Silver 157,424,757 


Total 182,198,404 


France  alone,  although  the  richest  country  of  the  world  in  the  precious  metals, 
has,  since  1848,  parted  with  $165,947,253  of  silver  and  taken  gold  in  exchange. 
This  has  resulted  from  a fall  in  the  value  of  gold,  as  compared  with  silver,  of 
2%  per  cent  , which,  by  comparison  of  the  course  of  exchanges  between  England, 
using  a gold  standard,  and  Hamburg  and  Amsterdam,  using  a silver  standard, 
is  the  only  monetary  result  of  the  excess 'of  gold  supply  since  1848.  Europe 
and  America  will  substitute  gold  for  silver  as  money,  while  Asia  will  probably 
continue  to  absorb  silver  for  many  years  to  come,  before  the  ratio  of  currency  to 
population  now  existing  in  Europe  shall  extend  over  the  eastern  world. 

A brief  statement  will  illustrate  the  extent  of  the  oriental  demand  for  the 
precious  metals,  which,  now  mostly  confined  to  silver,  will 'hereafter,  or  as  soon 
as  the  world  shall  desire  it,  extend  to  gold.  India,  in  1857,  had  a circulating 
medium  of  $400,000,000  for  the  use  of  a population  of  180,000,000,  or  $2  22  per 
capita.  France  has  a population  of  38,000,000,  with  a money  supply  of 
$910,000,000,  or  $24  per  capita.  Suppose  China,  Japan,  and  the  other  indus- 
trious populations  of  Asia  to  be  in  the  situation  of  India,  and  that  the  current 
of  bullion  since  1853  has  supplied  the  Asiatics  with  $3  per  capita,  there  yet 
remains  a difference  of  $21  per  capita  before  the  monetary  level  of  France  is 
attained,  demanding  a further  supply  of  $21  per  capita  over  a population  of 

600,000,000,  or  not  less  than  $12,600,000,000. 

The  railway  system  will  soon  connect  Europe  and  Asia,  and  constitutes  a 
most  important  agency  for  the  transfer  of  capital  and  distribution  of  money 
among  the  populations  of  the  eastern  continent.  Since  the  suppression  of  the 
Indian  mutiny,  an  English  writer  estimates  that  more  than  one  hundred  millions 
sterling  have  been  added  to  the  currency  and  reproductive  capacity  of  India, 
mostly  from  England,  in  the  construction  of  railroads  and  canals.  There  were 
3,1S6  miles  of  railway  in  operation  in  1S65,  having  cost  $S6.000  per  mile,  and 
having  been  constructed  with  the  aid  of  a guaranty  of  five  per  cent,  to  stock- 
holders by  the  province  of  India.  The  system,  for  which  the  government  in- 
dorsement is  already  given,  will  be  4,917  miles  of  railway,  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  <£77,509,000.  These  roads  will  r.dirve  the  government  of  liability  when 
their  earnings  reach  <£25  per  mile  ner  week,  a point  whi  h the  leading  lines  have 
nearly  reached  and  which  all  are  destined  to  attain.  Such  is  the  success  of  In- 
dian railways  that  their  connection  with  Europe  by  the  vall*y  of  the  Euphrates, 
and  their  extension  into  China,  will  probably  be  accomplish'  d within  th-  next 
ten  years.  By  that  tiin»  Russia  will  have  undertaken  a railway  from  Moscow 
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to  Pekin,  through  southern  Siberia— a great  trunk  line  that  would  soon  justify 
a series  of  southern  lines,  penetrating  central  Asia  over  those  leading  caravan 
routes  which  have  been  the  avenues  of  Asiatic  commerce  for  centuries 

If  an  investment  of  *430.000.000  in  5,000  miles  of  railway  is  financially 

180  000  000  ^lT  ten  ,att,thi“,time’  * ma>'  bc  anticiP«tcd  * population  07f 

‘,he  «nla>gement  of  the  system  within  the  present  cen- 

r<  it  ! four  fold>  which  would  be  only  a fifth  of  similar  communications 
required  and  supported  by  an  European  or  American  community  Suppose 

Ash!  Ud  £'h  •'  ry  contraction  extended  over  China,  central'and  western 

th  TTnlt  f cfer  a’  lt„Would  be  0,|1J  one  mile  for  every  9,000  people  ; while  in 
th  L lilted  States  there  arc  36,000  miles  for  36.000,000  people!  or  a mile  to 

,in7r  T“fd  V.H  000  et  -?e  Ar“'l  ra,!i0’  n,0<Jerate  38  it  is,  presents  the  start- 
*5676000*000  G6«00?  miles  of  railroad  constructed  by  the  expenditure  of 
*5,6/6,000,000.  Such  a disbursement  of  European  accumulations  in  Asia 
would  go  far  to  diffuse  not  only  the  blessings  of  civilization,  hut  any  excess  of 
production  from  the  gold  and  silver  mines  of  the  world. 

Aj8tri  a .railwa7  lias  been  constructed  from  Melbourne  to  th-  Ballarat 
gold  fields,  380  miles,  at  a cost  of  $175,000  per  mile,  which  pays  a net  profit 
nearly  equal  to  the  interest  on  the  immense  investment.  It  is  difficult  ^esti- 
mate the  amounts  destined  to  be  absorbed  for  railways  in  all  the  continents 
under  , he  direction  of  the  great  powers  of  the  world-projected,  constructed! 
administered  by  the  wealth  and  intelligence  of  America,  Russia,  England, 

Sw”!7’  aDd  ' ”"*?•  B.ut  tbe  railway  system  is  but  an  instance,  among  many 
causes,  conducing,  in  the  language  of  an  eminent  English  writer,*  “to 
augment  the  real  wealth  and  resources  of  the  world ; to  stimulate  and  foster 
trade,  enterprise,  and  production,  and,  therefore,  conducing,  with  greater  and 
gi eater  force,  to  neutralize  by  extension  of  the  surface  to  be  covered,  and  by 
multiplying  indefinitely  the  number  and  magnitude  of  the  dealings  to  be  ear- 
ned on,  the  a priori  tendency  of  an  increase  of  metallic  money  to  raise  prices 
by  mere  force  of  enlarged  vo  ume.  Already  the  boundaries  within  which  capi- 
tal  and  enterprise  can  be  applied,  with  the  assurance  and  knowledge  alone  com- 
patible with  dumb  e success,  have  been  extended  over  limits  which  ten  or  even 
five  years  ago  would  have  been  regarded  as  unattainable.  There  have  come 
into  play  influences  by  which  it  seems  to  be  the  special  purpose  to  contribute 
by  the  aid  of  the  concurrent  advance  of  knowledge,  to  th-  Removal  or  mitiga- 

tion  of  many  chronic  evils  against  which  past  generations  have,  striven  almost 
hii  vain. 

TRANSPORTATION  FROM  THE  MISSOURI  RIVER  TO  THE  ROCKY  MOUNTAINS 

While  postponing  a detailed  consideration  of  the  character  and  extent  of  trade 
and  transportation  from  the  Missouri  river  to  the  mining  territories  of  the  inte- 
nor  since  1848,  some  idea  of  the  westward  movement  of  merchandise  and  the 
cost  of  its  transportation,  may  be  obtained  from  the.  Quartermaster  General’s 
report  to  the  Secretary  of  War  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1866,  which  ox 
hibits  the  transportation  on  account  of  government,  and  the  rates  paid  per  hun- 
dred pounds  per  hundred  miles  The  i*tes  from  the  Missouri  river  to  north  rn 
Co  orado,  Nebraska,  Dakota,  Idaho,  and  Utah  were  $1  45;  to  south  rn  Colo- 
rado  Kansas  and  New  Mexico,  $1  38,  with  an  addition  from  Fort  Union  in 
‘co  to  posts  in  that  T erritory,  in  Arizona,  and  western  Texas  of  $1  79 
per  hundred  pounds  per  hundred  miles.  The  total  number  of  pounds  trans- 
ported was  81  489,321  or  40,774  6-10  tons,  at  a cost  of  $3,314,495  Parties 
laminar  with  the  course  of  this  inland  trade,  estimate  that  the  transportation  on 
account  of  government  is  one-ninth  the  total  amount  of  transportation.  At  this 
ra  e , wio  e amount  paid  in  18(56  for  freights  from  the  Missouri  river  west- 
ward was  $30,830,055  According  to  a statement  recently  made  by  the  officers 

looke’s  History  of  Prices,  toI.  vi,  p.  235,  published  iu  1857. 
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of  the  California  division  of  the  Union  Pacific  railroad  813,000,000  in  gold  was 
paid  in  1863  for  transportation  east  ward  from  San  Francisco  to  the  State  of  Ne- 
vada and  Territories  east  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  The  details  of  return  freights 
and  the  amount  paid  for  the  movement  of  passengers  are,  as  yet,  too  incomplete 
for  publication.  Not  less  than  $50,000,000  per  annum  is  expended  on  or  near 
the  line  of  the  Union  Pacific  railroad  for  the  transportation  of  travellers  and 
merchandise.  * 

GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

I beg  leave  to  close  this  communication  with  a few  observations  of  a general 
nature : 

1.  There  are  two  indispensable  requisites  to  the  development  of  the  western 
mines — security  from  Indian  hostilities,  and  the  establishment  of  railway  com- 
munication to  the  Pacific  coast  on  the  parallels  of  35°,  40°,  and  45°.  Of  these, 
the  completion  of  the  “Union  Central  ” on  the  average  latitude  of  the  fortieth 
parallel  may  be  anticipated  in  1870'  and  will  unquestionably  .give  a great 
impulse  to  the  communities  which  it  will  traverse,  probably  in  such  a degree  as 
to  warrant  the  immediate  construction  of  a northern  line  central  to  Minnesota, 
Dakota,  Montana,  Idaho,  Washington,  and  Oregon,  and  a southern  line  equally 
indispensable  to  the  Indian  Territory,  Texas,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  south- 
ern California. 

2.  Great  results  of  a sociaL  no  less  than  a material  character  may  be  antici- 
pated from  the  act  of  July  26,  1866,  extending  facilities  for  acquiring  title  to 
mineral  lands.  By  that  act,  freedom  of  exploration,  free  occupation  of  govern- 
ment lands  for  placer  mining,  a right  to  pre-empt  quartz  lodes  previously  held 
and  improved  according  to  local  customs  or  codes  of  mining,  the  right  of  way 
for  aqueducts  or  canals,  not  less  essential  to  agriculture  than  to  mining,  and  the 
extension  of  the  homestead  and  other  beneficient  provisions  of  the  public  land 
system  in  favor  of  settlers  upon  agricultural  lands  in  mineral  districts,  have  been 
established  as  most  important  elements  for  the  attraction  of  population,  and  the 
encouragement  of  mining  enterprises.  The  Commissioner  of  the  Land  Office 
has  carefully  analyzed  this  enactment,  and  greatly  facilitated  its  execution  by 
a circular  recently  issued.  The  spirit  of  the  legislation  under  consideration  is 
in  the  interest  of  actual  settlement  and  occupation,  and  adverse  to  absentee 
ownership  for  merely  speculative  purposes,  of  mining  properties.  It  will  pro- 
bably be  necessary  to  supplement  the  act  in  question  by  some  general  revision 
of  the  local  mining  customs,  which,  although  generally  founded  on  the  Spanish 
code  so  long  in  use  in,  Mexico,  are  often  incongruous  and  obscure. 

3.  Great  loss  and  disappointment  have  resulted  from  the  unique  geological 

and  mineralogical  development  of  auriferous  and  argentiferous  lodes  ol  the 
Rocky. mountains  and  the  Alleghanies.  Metallurgical  machinery  and  methods 
which  had  been  successful  in  Europe,  and  even  in  California,  have  proved  inap- 
plicable or  met  with  unexpected  obstacles  in  the  reduction  of  ores.  There  is 
no  subject  of  greater  importance  than  a scientific  analysis  of  the  situation  and 
combinations  of  the  precious  metals  and  the  best  methods  for  their  treatment. 
How  far  Congress  or  any  executive  department  can  judiciously  co-operate  in  t tie 
solution  of  the  mechanical  and  chemical  problem  which  now  confronts  the  skill 
and  experience  of  all  interested  in  the  economical  reduction  of  the  ores  ot  gold 
and  silver,  it  is  not  within  the  province  of  this  report  to  determine;  but  the 
great  utility  of  the  geological  survey  of  Lake  Superior  and  the  Upper  Mississippi 
in  1S47,  under  the  direction  of  Professor  D.  D Owen,  may  properly  be  referred 
to  as  suggesting  the  expediency  of  a similar  exploration  under  national  auspices 
of  the  mineral  districts  of  the  western  States  and  'Territories,  and  which  might 
be  appropriately  extended  to  include  the  metalliferous  localities  of  the  Alle- 
ghanies. , 

6 JAMES  W.  TAYLOR. 

Hon.  Hugh  McCulloch,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 


CIRCULAR  . 


IN  RELATION  TO 

MIHSTIHSTG  CLAIMS 

UNDER 

THE  ACT  OF  CONGRESS  APPROVED  JULY  26,  1 866. — U.  S.  STATUTES,  PAGE 

251,  CHAPTER  CCLXII. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

General  Land  Office , January  14,  1867. 

Gen  tlemen  : Herewith  will  be  found  the  act  of  Congress  approved  26th 

July,  1866,  “ granting  the  right  of  way  to  ditch  and  canal  owners  over  the  pub- 
lic lands,  and  for  other  purposes.”  1 

By  the  first  section  of  this  act  all  the  mineral  lands  of  the  United  States,  sur- 
veyed and  unsurveyed,  are  laid  open  to  “all  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and 
to  those  who  have  declared  their  intention  to  become  such,  subject  to  statutory 
regulations,  and  also  “ to  the  local  customs  or  rules  of  miners  in  the  several 
mining  districts  not  in  conflict  with  the  laws  of  the  United  States.” 

It  therefore  becomes  your  duty,  in  limine , to  acquaint  yourselves  with  the 
local  mining  customs  and  usages  in  the  district  in  which  you  may  be  called  upon 
to  do  those  official  acts  which  are  required  by  law,  whether  the  same  are  re- 
duced to  authentic  written  form,  or  are  to  be  ascertained  by  the  testimony  of 
intelligent  miners,  which  you  are  to  obtain  as  occasion  may  require  and  justify, 
in  acting  upon  individual  claims,  a perfect  record  whereof  is  to  be  carefully 
taken  and  preserved  by  the  register  and  receiver,  and  to  be  accompanied  by  a 

diagram  or  plat  fixing  the  out- boundaries  of  the  district  in  which  such  customs 
and  usages  exist. 

. The  second  section  of  the  act  declares  that  “ whenever  any  person  or  asso- 
ciation of  persons  claim  a vein  or  lode  of  quartz  or  other  rock  in  place,  bearing 
g'o  d,  silvei,  cinnabar,  or  copper,  having  previously  occupied  and  improved  the 
same  according  to  the  local  custom  or  rules  of  miners  in'  the  district  where  the 
same  is  situated,  and  having  expended  in  actual  labor  and  improvements  there- 
on an  amount  of  not  less  than  one  thousand  dollars,  and  in  regard  to  whose  pos- 
session there  is  no  controversy  or  opposing  claim,  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful 
for  said  claimant,  or  association  of  claimants,  to  file  in  the  local  land  office  a di- 
agram of  the  same,  so  extended  laterally  or  otherwise  as  to  conform  to  the 
local  laws,  customs,  and  rules  of  miners,  and  to  enter  such  tract  and  receive  a 
patent  therefor,  granting  such  mine,  together  with  the  right  to  follow  such  vein 
or  lode,  with  its  dips,  angles,  and  variations,  to  any  depth,  although  it  may  enter 
the  land  adjoining,  which  land  adjoining  shall  be  sold  subject  to  this  condition.” 

Mining  claims  may  be  entered  at  any  district  land  office  in  the  United  States 
tinder  this  law,  by  any  person,  or  cassociation  of  persons,  corporate  or  incorpo- 
rate- In  making  the  entry,  however,  such  a description  of  the  tract  must  be 
filed  as  will  indicate  the  vein  or  lode,  or  part  or  portion  thereof  claimed,  to- 
gether with  a diagram  representing,  by  reference  to  some  natural  or  artificial 
monument,  the  position  and  location  of  the  claim  and  the  boundaries  thereof,  so 
far  ns  such  boundaries  can  be  ascertained. 

J ir*t.  In  all  cases  th*  number  of  feet  in  length  claimed  on  the  vein  or  lode 
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shall  be  stated  in  the  application  filed  as  aforesaid,  and  the  lines  limiting*  the 
length  of  the  claim  shall,  also,  in  all  cases  be  exhibited  on  the  diagram,  and  the 
course  or  direction  of  such  end  lines,  when  not  fixed  by  agreement  with  the  ad- 
joining claimants,  nor  by  the  local  customs  or  rules  of  the  miners  of  the  district, 
shall  be  drawn  at  right  angles  to  the  ascertained  or  apparent  general  course  of  the 
vein  or  lode. 

Second.  Where,  by  the  local  laws,  customs,  or  rules  of  miners  of  the  district, 
no  surface  ground  is  permitted  to  be  occupied  for  mining  purposes  except  the 
surface  of  the  vein  or  lode,  and  the  walls  of  such  vein  or  lode  are  unascertained, 
and  the  lateral  extent  of  such  vein  or  lode  unknown,  it  shall  be  sufficient,  after 
giving  the  description  and  diagram  aforesaid,  to  state  the  fact  that  the  extent  of 
such  vein  or  lode  cannot  be  ascertained  by  actual  measurement,  but  that  the 
said  vein  or  lode  is  bounded  on  each  side  by  the  wall  of  the  same,  and  to  esti- 
mate the  amount  of  ground  contained  between  the  given  end  lines  and  the  un- 
ascertained walls  of  the  vein  or  lode ; and  in  such  case  the  patent  will  issue  for 
all  the  land  contained  between  such  end  lines  and  side  walls,  with  the  right  to 
follow  such  vein  or  lode,  with  all  its  dips,  angles,  and  variations,  to  any  depth, 
although  it  may  enter  the  land  adjoining  : Provided,  The  estimated  quantity 
shall  be  equal  to  a horizontal  plane  bounded  by  the  given  end  lines,  and  the 
walls  on  the  sides  of  such  vein  or  lode. 

Third.  Where,  by  the  local  laws,  customs,  or  rules  of  miners  of  the  district, 
no  surface  ground  is  permitted  to  be  occupied  for  mining  purposes,  except  the 
surface  of  the  vein  or  lode,  and  the  walls  of  such  vein  or  lode  are  ascertained 
and  well  known,  such  wall  shall  be  named  in  the  description,  and  marked  on  the 
diagram,  in  connection  with  the  end  lines  of  such  claims. 

Fourth . Where,  by  the  laws,  customs,  or  rules  of  miners  of  the  district,  a given 
quantity  of  surface  ground  is  fixed  for  the  purpose  of  mining  or  milling  the  ore, 
the  aforesaid  diagram  and  description  in  the  entry  shall  correspond  wfith  and  in- 
clude so  much  of  the  surface  as  shall  be  allowed  by  such  laws,  customs,  or  rules 
for  the  purpose  aforesaid. 

Fifth.  In  the  absence  of  uniform  rules  many  mining  district  limiting  the  amount 
of  surface  to  be  used  for  mining  purposes,  actual  and  peaceable  use  and  occupa- 
tion for  mining  and  milling  purposes  shall  be  regarded  as  evidence  of  a custom 
of  miners  authorizing  the  same,  and  the  ground  so  occupied  and  used  in  connec- 
tion with  the  vein  or  lode,  and  being  adjacent  thereto,  may  be  included  within 
the  entry  aforesaid,  and  the  diagram  shall  embrace  the  same  as  appurtenant  to 
the  mine. 

Where  the  claimant  or  claimants  desire  to  include  within  their  entry  and  dia- 
gram any  surface  ground  beyond  the  surface  of  the  vein,  it  shall  be  necessary, 
upon  filing  the  application,  to  furnish  the  register  of  the  land  office  with  proof  of 
the  usage,  law,  or  custom  under  which  he  or  they  claim  such  surface  ground,  and 
such  evidence  may  consist  either  of  the  written  rules  of  the  miners  of  the  district, 
or  the  testimony  of  two  credible  witnesses  to  the  uniform  custom  or  the  actual 
use  and  occupation  as  aforesaid,  which  testimony  shall  be  reduced  to  writing  by 
the  register  and  receiver,  and  filed  in  the  register’s  office,  with  the  application,  a 
record  thereof  to  be  made  as  contemplated  under  the  first  head  in  the  foregoing. 

By  the  third  section  of  the  act  it  is  required  that  upon  the  filing  of  the  diagram 
as  provided  in  the  second  section,  and  posting  the  same  in  a conspicuous  place 
on  the  claim,  with  notice  of  intention  to  apply  for  a patent,  the  register  shall 
publish  a notice  of  the  same  in  a newspaper  nearest  the  location  ot  said  claim, 
which  notice  shall  state  name  of  the  claimant,  name  of  miue,  names  ot  adjoining 
claimants  on  each  end  of  the  claim,  the  district  and  county  in  which  the  mine  is 
situated,  informing  the  public  that  application  has  been  made  for  a patent  tor 
same,  the  register  also  to  post  such  notice  in  his  office  for  niuety  days. 

Thereafter  should  no  adverse  claim  have  been  tiled,  and  satisfactory  proof 
should  be  produced  that  the  diagram  and  notice  have  been  posted  in  the  manner 
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and  for  the  period  stipulated  in  the  statute*  it  will  become  the  duty  of  the  snr- 

DlrM-he*  "7“  ’ !' Pon  application  of  the  party,  to  survey  the  premises  and  make 
1 . t theicof,  indorsed  with  his  approval,  designating  the  number  and  description 

1 veein°“r:d  6 r'r  ,0f  .the  labor  and  , and  the S of 

. P ^ . * 8 preliminary  to  the  survey,  however  the  surveyor  e*enpr«il 

thelost  Tf*S  'e  7,Pe“ee  0f  8„urvey“S-  Pitting,  and  ascertain  from  the  i -gis  er 
the  cost  of  the  publication  of  notice,  the  amount  of  all  which  must  be  deno Z 

ited  by  the  applicant  for  survey  with  any  assistant  United  States  treasurer  or 

theTredU  of^h?  ftmdme  faVtWl  f ‘HP?!1*?  States  Tea8urer,  to  be  passed  to 
.mhl7l„ 1 t e r 7 hy  individual  depositors  for  the  surveys  of  the 

P ' 111  j , uplicate  certificates  of  such  deposits  must  be  filed  with  the  sur- 
eyor  general  for  transmission  to  this  office,  as  in  the  case  of  deposits  for  sur- 

m7v  30  ?sroC  1'T-S-  “nder,th.e  1Ulh  8ectio“  »f  the  act  of  Congress  approved 
May  oO,  1SG2,  and  joint  resolution  of  July  1,  1864  ^ 

theJ^franlvedVhyv  W'T  P,"d  *”  ShaU  been  du,y  executed  a"<l  the  plat 

“7®..  ap?T  , ^ tbe  am  vey°r  general  designating  the  number  and  the  de- 

scnption  of  the  location,  accompanied  by  his  official  certificate  of  the  value  of  the 
kbor  and  improvements  and  character  of  the  vein  exposed,  with  the  tesimonv 
of  two  or  moie  reliable  persons  cognizant  of  the  facts  on  which  his  certificate  m iv 
e founded  as  to  the  value  of  the  labor  and  improvements,  the  party  claimin',  shad 
file  the  same  with  the  register  and  receiver,  and  thereupo/pay  to  th“  sfid  1 

/. ,lvel.  , ' *j  ‘ 0 Per  acre  ,or  the  premises  embraced  in  the  sftrvey  and  shall 
fi  e with  those  officers  a triplicate  certificate  of  deposit  showing  the  payment  of 

testimony  rfTL?  7;  “d  "ft**  W-Hh  8ati8fa,ctory  evid™°’  which  shall  be  the 
estimony  of  at  least  two  credible  witnesses,  that  the  diagram  and  notice  were 

p 38 ted  oil  the  claim  for  a period  of  ninety  days,  as  required  by  law  and  as  con- 

emplated  in  the  foregoing.  Thereupon  it  shall  he  the  duty  of  the  register  to 

trims, nit  to  the  General  Land  Office  said  plat,  survey,  and  description,  with  the 

LlifrtT  “S  8a.tlsfactory  by  tUe  register  and  receiver,  so  that  a patent  may 
issue  if  the  proceedings  are  found  regular,  hut  neither  the  plat,  survey,  descrim 
tion,  nor  patent  shall  issue  for  more  than  one  vein  or  lode  ^ ^ 

I he  unity  of  the  surveying  system  is  to  be  maintained  by  extending  over  the 

Zcerded  reCtanSular  method,  at  least  so  far  as7  township” lines  „e 

^ The  contemplated  surveys  of  the  mineral  lands  will  be  made  by  district  dep- 
ties,  under  contracts  according  to  the  mode  adopted  in  the  survey  of  the  pub- 
he  lands  and  private  land  claims,  embracing  in  them  all  such  veins  or  lodes  as 
will  be  called  for  by  claimants  entitled  to  have  them  surveyed. 

ni„Zrdr,0n  °f-itbe  VeT  lim.itfd  8C°P°  of  surveying  involved  in  each  mi- 
ning  claim,  the  per  mileage  allowed  by  law  may  not  be  adequate  to  secure  the 

services  of  scientific  surveyors,  and  hence  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  a per 
diem  prmcipie,  it,  being  the  most  equitable  under  the  circumstances. 

1 he  surveyor  general  is  therefore  hereby  authorized  to  commission  resident 
mineral  surveyors  for  different  districts,  where  isolated  from  each  other  and  abso- 
lutely  inconvenient  for  one  surveyor  promptly  to  attend  to  the  several  calls  for- 
surveying  in  such  localities;  the  compensation  not  to  exceed  ten  dollars  per  diem, 
“fttl11  expenses  incident  thereto.  Such  surveyors  shall  enter  into  bonds 
ot  $10,000  for  the  faithful  performance  of  their  duties  in  the  survev  of  such 
claims  as  the  surveyor  general  may  be  required  to  execute  in  pursuance  of  the 
aforesaid  law  and  these  instructions.  1 

The  fourth  section  contemplates  the  location  and  entry  of  a mine  upon  tin-' 
eurveye  am  s,  stipulating  for  the  surveys  of  public  lands  to  be  adjusted  to  the 
lines  of  tne  claims,  according  to  the  location  and  possession  and  plat  thereof, 
n surveying  such  claims,  the  surveyor  general  is  authorized  to  vary  from  the 
recangu  ar  orin  to  suit  the  circumstances  of  the  country,  local  rules,  laws, 
and  customs  of  miners.  rl  he  extent  of  the  locations  made  from  and  after  the 
11.  Ex.  Doc.  29 23  < 
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passage  of  the  act  shall,  however,  not  exceed  two  hundred  feet  in  length  along 
the  vein  for  each  locator,  with  an  additional  claim  for  discovery  to  the  discov- 
erer of  the  lode,  with  the  right  to  follow  such  vein  to  any  depth,  with  all  its 
dips,  variations,  and  angles,  together  with  a reasonable  quantity  of  suiface  for 
the  convenient  working  of  the  same  as  fixed  by  local  rules  : Provided , No 
person  may  make  more  than  one  location  on  the  same  lode,  and  no  more  than 
three  thousand  feet  shall  be  taken  in  any  one  claim  by  any  association  of  per- 


sons. . . , 

The  deputy  surveyors  should  be  scientific  men,  capable  of  examining  and  re- 
porting fully  on  every  lode  they  will  survey,  and  to  bring  in  duplicate  specimens 
of  the& ore,  one  of  which  you  will  send  to  this  office,  and  the  other  the  surveyor 
general  will  keep,  to  be  ultimately  turned  over  with  the  surveying  archives  to 
the  State  authorities. 

The  surveyors  of  mineral  claims,  whether  on  surveyed  or  unsurveycd  lands, 
must  designate  those  claims  by  a progressive  series  of  numbers,  beginning  with 
No  37,  so  as  to  avoid  interference  in  that  respect  with  the  regular  sectional 
series  of  numbers  in  each  township;  and  shall  designate  the  four  comeis  of 
each  claim,  where  the  side  lines  of  the  same  are  known,  so  that  such  comers 
can  be  given  by  either  trees,  if  any  are  found  standing  in  place,  or  any  coiner 
rocks  exist  in  place,  or  posts  may  be  set  diagonally  and  deeply  imbedded,  with 
four  sides  facing  adjoining  claims,  sufficiently  flattened  to  admit  of  inscriptions 
thereon  ; but  where  the  corners  are  unknown,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  place  a well- 
built  solid  mound  at  each  end  of  the  claim.  The  beginning  corner  of  the  claim 
nearest  to  any  corners  of  the  public  surveys  is  to  be  connected  by  couise  and 
distance,  so  as  to  ascertain  the  relative  position  of  each  claim  in  reference  to 
township  and  range  when  the  same  have  been  surveyed ; but  in  those  paits  o 
the  surveying  district  where  no  such  lines  have  as  yet  been  extended,  it  will  be 
the  duty  of  surveyors  general  to  have  the  same  surveyed  and  marked,  at 
least  so  far  as  standard  and  township  lines  are  concerned,  at  the  per  mileage  al- 
lowed, so  as  to  embrace  the  mineral  region,  and  to  connect  the  nearest  corners 
of  the  mineral  claims  with  the  corners  of  the  public  surveys. 

Should  it,  however,  be  found  impracticable  to  establish  independent  base  and 
meridian  lines,  or  to  extend  township  lines  over  the  region  containing  mineral 
claims  required  to  be  surveyed  under  the  law,  then,  and  in  that  case,  you  will 
cause  to  be  surveyed  in  the  first  instance  such  a claim,  the  initial  point  of  which 
will  start  either  from  a confluence  of  waters  or  such  natural  and  permanent  ob- 
jects as  will  unmistakably  identify  the  point  of  the  beginning  of  the  survey  of 

the  claim,  upon  which  other  surveys  will  depend. 

Section  5 provides  that  in  cases  where  the  laws  of  Congress  are  silent  upon 
the  subject  of  rules  for  working  mines,  respecting  easements,  drainage,  and  other 
necessary  means  to  the  complete  development  of  the  same,  the  local  legislature 
of  any  State  or  Territory  may  provide  them,  and  in  order  to  embody  such  en- 
actments into  patents,  you  are  directed  to  communicate  an)  such  law  s to  t m? 


office.  . , r 

Sec.  6.  Should  adverse  claimants  to  any  mine  appear  before  the  approval  ot 

the  survey,  all  further  proceedings  shall  be  stayed  until  a final  sett  emeu  an 
adjudication  are  had  in  the  courts  of  the  rights  ot  possession  to  sue  i c aim,  <.  x- 
cept  where  the  parties  agree  to  settlement,  or  a portion  of  the  premises  is  not  in 

dispute,  when  a patent  may  issue  as  in  other  cases. 

Section  7 provides  for  such  additional  land  districts  as  may  be  necessary. 

Section  8 for  the  right  of  way.  « . . . , 

Section  9 for  the  protection  of  rights  to  the  use  ot  water  for  mining,  agricul- 
tural, manufacturing,  or  other  purposes,  for  the  right  of  way  for  the  construction 
of  ditches  and  canals ; and  makes  parties  constructing  such  work  (utter  the  pas- 
sage of  this  act)  to  the  injury  of  settlers  liable  in  damages. 

Sec  10.  Homesteads  made  prior  to  the  passage  ot  this  act  by  eitizeus  of  the 
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United  States,  or  persons  who  have  declared  their  intentions  to  become  citizens, 
but  on  which  lands  no  valuable  mines  of  gold,  silver,  cinnabar,  or  copper  have 
been  discovered,  are  protected,  so  that  settlers  or  owners  of  such  homesteads 
shall  have  a right  of  pre-emption  thereto,  in  quantity  not  to  exceed  one  hundred 
ana  sixty  acres,  at  Si  25  per  acre,  or  to  avail  themselves  of  the  homestead  act 
and  acts  amendatory  thereof 

Section  11  stipulates  that,  upon  the  survey  of  the  lands  in  question,  the  Secre- 
taiy  of  the  Interior  may  set  apart  such  portions  as  are  clearly  agricultural,  and 
thereafter  subjects  such  agricultural  tracts  to  pre-emption  and  sale  as  other  pub- 
lic lands.  1 

In  order  to  enable  the  department  properly  to  give  effect  to  this  section  of 
the  law,  you  will  cause  your  deputy  surveyors  to  describe  in  their  field-notes  of 
surveys,  in  addition  to  the  data  required  to  be  noted  in  the  printed  manual  of 
surveying  instructions,  on  pages  17  and  18,  the  agricultural  lands,  and  represent 
the  same  on  township  plats  by  the  designation  of  “agricultural  lands.” 

It  is  to  be  understood  that  there  is  nothing  obligatory  on  claimants  to  pro- 
ceed un dei  this  statute,  and  that  where  they  tail  to  do  so,  there  being  no  ad- 
verse interest,  they  hold  the  same  relations  to  the  premises  they  may  be  work- 
ing which  they  did  before  the  passage  of  this  act,  with  the  additional  guarantee 
that  they  possess  the  right  of  occupancy  under  the  statute. 

The  foregoing  presents  such  views  as  have  occurred  to  this  office  in  consider- 
ing  the  prominent  points  of  the  statute,  and  will  be  followed  by  further  instruc- 
tions as  the  rulings  in  actual  cases  and  experience  in  the  administration  of  the 
statute  may  from  time  to  time  suggest. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOS.  S.  WILSON, 

Commissioner . 

The  United  States  Registers  and 

Receivers  and  Surveyors  General. 


Chap.  CCLXII. 

AN  ACT  granting  the  right  of  way  to  ditch  and  canal  owners  over  the  public  lands,  and  for 

other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Bouse  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  mineral  lands  of  the  public 
domain,  both  surveyed  and  unsurveyed,  are  hereby  declared  to  be  free  and  open 
to  exploration  and  occupation  by  all  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  those 
who  have  declared  their  intention  to  become  citizens,  subject  to  such  regulations 
as  may  be  prescribed  by  law,  and  subject  also  to  the  local  customs  or  rules  of 
miners  in  the  several  mining  districts,  so  far  as  the  same  may  not  be  in  conflict 
with  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  whenever  any  person  or  association 
of  persons  claim  a vein  or  lode  of  quartz,  or  other  rock  in  place,  bearing  gold, 
silver,  cinnabar,  or  copper,  having  previously  occupied  and  improved  the  same 
according  to  the  local  custom  or  rules  of  miners  in  the  district  where  the  same 
is  situated,  and  having  expended  in  actual  labor  and  improvements  thereon  an 
amount  of  not  less  than  one  thousand  dollars,  and  in  regard  to  whose  possession 
there  is  no  controversy  or  opposing  claim,  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  said 
claimant  or  association  of  claimants  to  file  in  the  local  land  office  a diagram  of 
the  same,  so  extended  laterally  or  otherwise  as  to  conform  to  the  local  lawrs, 
customs,  and  rules  of  miners,  and  to  enter  such  tract  and  receive  a patent  theie- 
f'or,  granting  such  mine,  together  with  the  right  to  follow  such  vein  or  lode  with 
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its  dips,  angles,  and  variations  to  any  depth,  although  it  may  enter  the  land  ad- 
joining, which  land  adjoining  shall  be  sold  subject  to  this  condition. 

Sec  3.  And  be  it  farther  enacted,  That  upon  the  filing  of  the  diagram  as 
provided  in  the  second  section  of  this  act,  and  posting  the  same  in  a conspicuous 
place  on  the  claim,  together  with  a notice  of  intention  to  apply  for  a patent,  the 
register  of  the  land  office  shall  publish  a notice  of  the  same  in  a newspaper 
published  nearest  to  the  location  of  said  claim,  and  shall  also  post  such  notice  in 
his  office  for  the  period  of  ninety  days ; and  after  the  expiration  of  said  period, 
if  no  adverse  claim  shall  have  been  filed,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  surveyor 
general,  upon  application  of  the  party,  to  survey  the  premises  and  make  a plat 
thereof,  indorsed  with  his  approval,  designating  the  number  and  description  of 
the  location,  the  value  of  the  labor  and  improvements,  and  the  character  of  the 
vein  exposed  ; and  upon  the  payment  to  the  proper  officer  of  five  dollars  per  acre, 
together  with  the  cost  of  such  survey,  plat,  and  notice,  and  giving  satisfactory 
evidence  that  said  diagram  and  notice  have  been  posted  on  the  claim  during 
said  period  of  ninety  days,  the  register  of  the  land  office  shall  transmit  to  the 
General  Land  Office  said  plat,  survey,  and  description,  and  a patent  shall  issue 
for  the  same  thereupon.  But  said  plat,  survey,  or  description  shall  in  no  case 
cover  more  than  one  vein  or  lode,  and  no  patent  shall  issue  for  more  than  one 
vein  or  lode,  which  shall  be  expressed  in  the  patent  issued. 

Sec.  4.  And  i>c  it  further  enacted,  That  when  such  location  and  entry  of  a 
mine  shall  be  upon  unsurveyed  lands,  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful,  after  the  ex- 
tension thereto  of  the  public  surveys,  to  adjust  the  surveys  to  the  limits  of  the 
premises  according  to  the  location  and  possession  and  plat  aforesaid ; and  the 
surveyor  general  may,  in  extending  the  surveys,  vary  the  same  from  a rectan- 
gular form  to  suit  the  circumstances  of  the  country  and  the  local  rules,  laws, 
and  customs  of  miners:  Provided,  That  no  location  hereafter  made  shall  exceed 
two  hundred  feet  in  length  along  the  vein  for  each  locator,  with  an  additional 
claim  for  discovery  to  the  discoverer  of  the  lode,  with  the  right  to  follow  such 
vein  to  any  depth,  with  all  its  dips,  variations,  and  angles,  together  with  a reason- 
able quantity  of  surface  for  the  convenient  working  of  the  same,  as  fixed  by  local 
rules  : And  provided  further,  That  no  person  may  make  more  than  one  location 
on  the  same  lode,  and  not  more  than  three  thousand  feet  shall  be  taken  in  any 
one  claim  by  any  association  of  persons. 

Sec.  5.  And  be  it  further  enacted , That  as  a further  condition  of  sale,  in  the 
absence  of  necessary  legislation  by  Congress,  the  local  legislature  of  any  State 
or  Territory  may  provide  rules  for  working  mines  involving  easements,  drain- 
age, and  other  necessary  means  to  their  complete  development ; and  those  con- 
ditions shall  be  fully  expressed  in  the  patent. 

Sec.  6.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  whenever  any  adverse  claimants  to 
any  mine  located  and  claimed  as  aforesaid  shall  appear  before  the  approval  of 
the  survey,  as  provided  in  the  third  section  of  this  act,  all  proceedings  shall  be 
stayed  until  a final  settlement  and  adjudication  in  the  courts  of  competent  juris- 
diction of  the  rights  of  possession  to  such  claim,  when  a patent  may  issue  as  in 
other  cases. 

Sec.  7.  And  be  it  further  enacted , That  the  President  of  the  United  States 
be,  and  is  hereby,  authorized  to  establish  additional  land  districts,  and  to  appoint 
the  necessary  officers  under  existing  laws,  wherever  he  may  deem  the  same 
necessary  for  the  public  convenience  in  executing  the  provisions  ot  this  act. 

Sec.  S.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  right  of  way  for  the  construction 
of  highways  over  public  lands,  not  reserved  for  public  uses,  is  hereby  granted. 

Sec.  9.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  whenever  by  priority  of  possession, 
rights  to  the  use  of  water  for  mining,  agricultural,  manufacturing,  or  other  pur- 
poses, lfave  vested  and  accrued,  and  the  same  are  recognized  and  acknowledged 
by  the  local  customs,  laws,  and  the  decisions  of  courts,  the  possessors  and  owners 
of  such  vested  rights  shall  be  maintained  and  protected  in  the  same ; and  the 
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cinnabar,  or  copper  discovered,  and  which  are  properly  agricultural’  1 ' f ’ 

n ’ “ ( Pa,1  _^8  Diay  avail  themselves  of  the  provisions  of  iho  not  Jt 

Congress  approved  May  twenty,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two,  cntMed  uAn 

amendatory Thei'eof6816*1^8  ‘°  “*“*  »»  P-Wifdo^^  act" 

saidfthe  Secletlrv  offhllnt  V*  "r°n  ‘be  8urvey  "f  **  ^ afore- 

the  said  lands  as  are  clearly 

3-  £ ffl  and  J 

Approved  July  26,  1866. 
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